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CHAPTER  I 
Santa  Pb  County 

THE  counly  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  oldest  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
the  State.  On  some  old  maps  all  of  the  present  State  lying 
east  of  the  Bio  Orande  del  Norte  is  designated  by  the  name 
Santa  Fe.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  political  sub-division  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  today  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  State  but  in 
Spanish  and  Mexican  times  it  was  one  of  four  sub-divisions  of  the 
entire  settlement  of  New  Mexico,  the  latter  being  known  by  the 
name  kingdom,  province,  or  territory  at  various  times  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  in  the  last  days  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  cultivated  areas  are  sub-divided  into  comparatively  small 
tracts,  most  of  the  acreage  being  in  farms  of  less  than  fifty  acres.'*^' 
The  large  amount  of  good  open  range  for  stock,'*®  together  with  the 
number  and  frequency  of  water  supplies,  provides  ample  pasturage 
for  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  mining  industry  is  important.  Probably  the  first  mining 
done  in  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  was  here  '*^  and  in  the  county 

M*  The  Biiiall  f ann  in  this  locality,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  the  aeetionB  oriff^ 
inally  settled  by  the  Bpaniardg  and  Mexicans,  is  largely  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  estates  were  divided.  Barely  was  land  sold  when  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased person  was  settled;  it  was  generally  diTided  into  long  strips,  each  strip 
having  a  frontage  upon  the  main  irrigatmg  ditch  or  aceqiiia  madre^  and  de- 
Ixyered  to  the  heirs. 

The  county  has  an  area  of  1,980  square  miles.  Of  this  area  there  are  still 
open  to  homestead  entry  nnder  the  land  laws  307,173  acres,  of  which  113,160  are 
yel  to  be  sonreyed.  There  are  37,809  acres  of  land  in  the  county  classed  as 
"agricultural"  on  the  tax  rolls,  worth  $231,000,  and  there  are  1,297  farms  in 
the  county,  having  a  combined  area  of  over  236,279  acres.  Most  of  these  farms 
are  in  the  three  to  nine  acre  dass,  though  many  are  in  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acre  dass.    There  are  nine  which  have  an  area  of  over  1,000  acres. 

MO  The  annual  receipts  from  live  stock  are  about  $210,000,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  industry;  the  wool  dip  is  also  important.  The  gracing  lands  of  the 
county  are  about  365,000  acres. 

Ml  The  title  papers  to  the  old  Oafion  dd  Affua  Grant  in  southern  Santa  Fe 
county  show  that  mining  was  done  in  that  section  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
ISth  century. 

ZknXe  Salmeron,  Relacionf  paragraphs  34.38,  trandated  in  Land  of  8w^ 
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•of  Socorro.    In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  fine  coal  fields  are 

to  be  found,  some  of  which  have  been  operated  for  the  past  fifty 

years.'**    Qbld  was  mined  in  this  section  long  before  the  discovery 

of  this  metal  in  California.'*' 

Lumbering,  while  not  so  prominent  sa  other  industries,  will  un- 

mMm^  Deeember  1899,  pp.  43-44:  "Ab  for  sajrine  that  it  is  a  poor  (eonntry) 
I  answer  that  there  has  not  been  diflcovered  u  ttie  world  a  country  of  more 
mineral  depodta  than  New  Mexico,  of  every  sort  of  assay,  good  and  bad.  There 
are  minas  (mineral  deposits)  in  tne  Socorro  mountains,  in  the  Salt  Lakes  (the 
Salinas  east  of  the  Bio  Grande)  in  the  mountains  of  Puaray  (the  Sandias  east 
of  Bernalillo),  in  Tuncjue,  in  the  Puerto,  in  Gienega,  in  San  Marcos,  in  Gkilisteo, 
in  Los  Pozos,  in  Picun^s  (in  this  pueblo  are  garnet  mines),  in  Zama  (Chama). 
In  aU  the  ranges  of  the  Hemes  ( Jemez)  there  is  nothing  but  deposits,  where  I 
discovered  many  and  filed  on  them  for  His  Majesty.  From  the  which  I  took 
out  eighteen  arrobas  (1  arroba  —  25.317  lbs.  av.)  of  ore.  As  I  returned  (to 
Mexico)  I  distributed  these  ores  at  aU  the  mining  camps  I  passed  in  order  that 
all  might  see  the  ores  of  New  Mexico.  Before  afi  things,  there  are  mineral  de- 
posits and  there  is  no  comer  which  has  them  not.  The  Spaniards  that  are 
tiiere  are  too  poor  in  capital  to  work  the  deposits,  and  are  of  less  spirit;  enemies 
to  work  of  any  sort  well,  in  that  country  we  have  seen  silver,  copper,  lead, 
loadstone,  copperas,  alum,  sulphur,  and  mines  .of  turquoise  which  the  Indians 
work  in  their  paganism,  since  to  them  it  is  as  diamonds  and  precious  stones. 
At  aU  this  the  Spaniards  who  are  there  laugh;  as  they  have  a  good  crop  of 
tobacco  to  smoke,  they  are  very  content,  and  wish  no  more  riches.  It  seems  as 
if  they  had  taken  the  vow  of  poverty — which  ia  much  for  Spaniards,  who  out 
of  ffreed  for  nlver  and  gold  would  enter  Hell  itself  to  get  them. 

''I  prove  this  truth  &at  no  one  may  doubt  if  they  are  as  spiritless  as  all 
this;  and  I  say:  It  will  be  nine  years  since  there  came  into  that  country,  in 
search  of  mines^  three  Flemings,  citizens  of  this  City  of  Mexico,  named  Juan 
Fresco,  Juan  Descalso,  and  Bodrigo  Lorenzo,  very  honest  men  of  entire  truth 
and  good  example.  They  found  many  ore  bodies,  made  many  assays,  got  out 
silver  —  as  we  all  saw  —  and  came  back  to  this  New  Spain,  where  they  bought 
tools  and  other  necessary  articles  and  got  a  miner  and  a  refiner.  They  returned 
the  second  time.  The  day  the  news  (of  their  return)  reached  the  town  of  the 
Spaniards  (Santa  Fe)  that  these  said  Flemings  were  returning  to  work  mines, 
t&t  same  night  they  set  fire  to  the  workshops  in  which  they  were  to  treat  the 
ore.  The  which  was  done  since  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta  was  governor  (ca.  1608- 
1621) ;  for  he  was  inclined  to  this;  and  with  his  contracts  everythinfif  became 
quiet.  'Bj  this  is  seen  their  depraved  temper,  and  that  it  troubles,  smce  they 
are  enemies  of  silver,  that  others  should  mine  it. " 

««s  Dr.  Wislizenus  in  his  Tour  to  Northern  Mexioo^  Sen.  Misel.  Doc.  26,  30th 
Gong.,  1st  SesB.  at  page  24,  is  the  first  scientist  to  mention  the  coal  deposits  of 
this  section.  He  says:  ''Goal  has  been  discovered  in  different  localities,  as  in 
the  Baton  mountains,  near  the  village  of  Jemez,  southwest  of  Santa  Fe,  in  a 
place  south  of  the  Placers,  etc" 

S68  Dr.  Wislizenus  also  says:  "Gold  seems  to  be  found  to  a  large  extent  in 
all  the  mountains  near  Santa  Fe,  south  of  it  in  a  distance  of  about  100  miles, 
as  far  as  Gran  Quivira  and  north  for  about  120  miles,  up  to  the  river  Sangre 
de  Gristo.  .  .  As  to  the  annual  amount  of  gold  produced  in  New  Mexico,  I 
am  unable  to  give  even  an  estimate.  But  as  nearly  all  of  the  gold  is  bought  up 
by  the  traders  and  smuggled  out  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  I  believe 
that  a  closer  calculation  of  tiie  gold  produced  ui  New  Mexico  could  be  made  in 
the  different  mints  in  the  United  States  than  in  Mexico  itself."  See  ante, 
volume  2,  p.  177,  note  119. 
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doubtedly  become  more  so  each  year  and  in  the  future  may  over- 
shadow the  others.'^^  National  forests  with  151,898  acres  of  timber 
land  are  located  in  the  county.  The  timber  lands  in  private  owner- 
ship are  negligible,  the  principal  stumpage  being  bought  from  the 
general  government  through  the  forest  service. 

The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  county  is 
$9,585,959. 

The  county  has  fifty-two  schools,'"  taught  by  seventy-four  in- 
structors, and  there  was  a  school  i)opulation  in  1916  of  6,497.  The 
national  census  of  1910  indicated  a  population  of  14,770  of  which 
over  five  thousand  is  included  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  capital. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  there  were  no  public 
schools  in  New  Mexico  other  than  one  in  Santa  Pe."**  The  improve- 
ment in  educational  facilities  in  recent  years  has  been  marked, 
owing  mainly  to  the  favorable  territorial  and  state  legislation  and 
the  rfBciency  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction.''^ 

sM  The  first  saw-mill  operated  after  the  American  oceupation  was  located  in 
the  Santa  Fe  eafion  about  Itve  mOes  up  Ihe  river  from  Santa  Fe. 

Mft  B.  M.  Bead,  in  Edttoaiion  and  its  Belation  with  the  Diteovery,  Conqviegt, 
amd  CwUiBOtion  of  New  Mexico:  ''Prior  to  our  times  the  progress  of  education 
in  New  Meodeo  was  cheeked  by  the  continual  wars  between  the  colonists  and 
Indians,  but  the  school  question  was  with  them  always  present  and  of  paramount 
importance.  Schools  of  the  poorest  kind,  it  is  true,  because  of  the  peculiar,  sad 
and  inevitable  dreumatances  and  conditions  of  the  country  which  always 
existed.''  ''From  1598  to  1617  the  Franciscan  Fathers  had,  according  to  Fray 
Posadas^  under  instruction  over  14,000  converts  and  industrial  schools  in  the 
prineipal  pueblos  of  each  of  the  eleven  districts  into  which  New  Mexico  had 
been  divided."  "Governor  Martinez  de  la  Janza  established  in  1844  at  his 
own  expeuae  public  schools  in  Santa  Fe  after  Having  brought  from  Europe  two 
teachers  named  Francisco  Gonzales  and  Eduardo  Taty." 

M6  D<maciano  Vigil,  in  his  message  to  the  first  legislature  of  New  Mexico 
prior  to  its  organization  as  a  territory  under  the  Act  of  1850,  states:  "One 
pubHc  school  in  the  territory  and  that  located  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  and 
operated  by  funds  of  the  county."  It  was  also  stated  by  Governor  Vigil  that 
"There  are  no  private  schools  or  academies."  Benjamin  M.  Bead,  op,  eit. 
"Archbishop  Lamy  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  in  1851  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  establish  the  first  free  American  school  in  New  Mexico,  the  same  year,  with 
a  teacher  named  E.  Noel;  the  next  year  the  second  free  EngUsh  school  was 
established  by  a  lady  named  Howe,  wife  of  a  military  officer.  These  two 
seh<K>ls  marked  the  first  page  of  free  schools  in  New  Mexico  where  the  English 
language  was  first  taught." 

S0T  John  V.  Oonway,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Santa  Fe  county,  accom- 
plished more  for  the  uplift  of  the  Spanish  American  people  in  his  time  and 
his  environment,  than  any  one  else  whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  present  day  in  New  Mexico.  John  V.  Oonway,  because  of  his  achievements 
in  the  field  of  popular  education,  has  become  a  character  of  national  fame. 
Eleeted  eoun^  superintendent  in  1899  and  in  1007,  under  the  territorial  form 
of  government,  he  was  elected  the  first  county  school  superintendent  under 
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The  general  topography  of  the  county  is  rough  and  broken  though 
the  southern  portion  widens  into  broad  rolling  plains  of  a  fertile 
character  and  throughout  the  region  there  are  fertile  Tallejrs  and 
mountain  parks.  In  these  agriculture  flourishes  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Indeed,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  amply  shown  by  the 
great  number  of  small  farms  in  the  region,  all  of  which  support  at 
least  one  family.  There  are  over  four  hundred  farms  in  the  county 
which  have  fewer  than  nine  acres.  Pruit  raising  is  an  important 
industry,  the  finest  products  of  the  horticultural  industry  being 
produced  in  Santa  Pe  county.  The  region  raises  splendid  apples 
which  for  flavor,  size,  color,  shipping  qualities,  and  keeping  quali- 
ties, are  not  to  be  excelled  in  the  West.  Small  fruits,  especially 
plums  and  peaches,  are  also  raised  in  profusion  and  of  the  highest 
quality. 

the  new  state  government  in  1911  and  again  in  NoTember,  1916,  when  he  was 
the  only  candidate  on  the  republican  county  ticket  who  won  out  at  the  polls. 

It  was  during  1915  that  'Mi.  Conway  made  an  espedallY  brilliant  record. 
Forl^  new  school  houses  were  built  in  tiie  rural  distncts  of  Santa  Fe  county 
at  his  instigation  and  with  his  help.  This  was  done  witiiout  incurring  a  cent 
of  indebtedness  or  issuing  a  dollar^  worth  of  bonds.  It  practically  gave  every 
school  district  a  new  school  home  equipped  with  modem  heating  and  yentilating 
devices,  with  manual  training  and  domestie  science  facilities,  with  good  lights 
ing,  and  comfortable  desks  and  seats.  It  was  a  feat  without  puallel  any- 
where, the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  octreme  poverty  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  lack  of  taxables  and  accumulated  wealth. 

But  this  was  only  one  phase  of  the  remarkable  educational  renaissance.  Mr. 
Conway  noticed  in  the  census  reports  that  Santa  Fe  county  had  an  unenviable 
record  for  illiteracv.  He  organised  moonlight  schools  to  which  the  mature 
people  in  each  distnct  came  evenings  to  learn  to  spell,  to  read,  to  write.  Most 
of  them  were  unable  to  speak  English  but  nevertheless  they  came  and  illiteracy 
was  stamped  out  to  a  large  extent  in  one  short  year. 

Mr.  Conway  went  furtiier.  With  the  aid  of  the  Santa  Fe  Woman's  Club, 
he  sought  to  develop  the  earning  power  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts. 
He  aided  the  farmers  in  the  ejection  of  seed  and  the  women  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  home  industries.  It  gave  the  people  a  new  and  wider  out- 
look. Formerly,  the  county  superintendent  visited  each  school  district  once  a 
year.  Mr.  Conway  visits  each  district  several  times  a  month,  although  his 
northernmost  district  is  seventy  miles  from  the  southernmost,  and  he  must 
make  the  journey  with  a  mule  team  provided  by  himself. 

Conway  is  a  native  of  New  Mexico,  bom  at  Cimarron,  January  11,  1872, 
the  son  of  John  W.  Conway,  of  Irish  ancestry,  and  Maria  Pas  Valdez  Conway, 
of  Spanish  forbears.  He  flpraduated  from  St.  Michael's  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico.  He  engaged  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business  for 
seventeen  years  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  city  school  board  in 
Santa  Fe.  It  was  then  that  his  interest  was  aroused  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  education  of  the  native  people.  He  served  as  eilr  councilman  from  1894 
to  1896.  In  his  wife  Conway  has  found  an  enthusiasne  and  efficient  helpmeet. 
He  is  a  Kniffht  of  Pythias,  a  member  of  the  Spanish-American  Alliance,  a 
staunch  republican^  and  immensely  popular  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  state. 
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The  xolling  plains  and  the  less  tillable  mountain  areas  form  the 
principal  range  for  stock.  On  the  upper  sections  of  the  county  the 
dieep  graze  and  on  the  plains  are  many  herds  of  cattle*  Fattening 
of  cattle  for  the  market  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  heavily  but  there 
are  countless  opportunities  for  doing  so,  especially  as  the  feed  crops 
grow  abundantly  and  are  to  be  had  cheaply. 

The  mountain  countries  are  also  the  center  of  the  mining  indus- 
try—  except  the  coal  mining  —  and  the  timber  industry.  The 
principal  gold  mines  are  the  placers  at  several  points  in  the  Ortiz 
mountains  and  the  so-called  ''new"  placers  at  Golden.  There  have 
been  years  when  these  placers  yielded  as  much  as  $80,000  in  dust 
and  nuggets  and  a  single  nugget  worth  $3,400  has  been  found  in 
them.  On  the  Ortiz  Mine  grant  is  the  Ortiz  mine,  the  site  of  the 
first  stamp  mill  in  the  West.  Then  there  are  the  turquoise  mines  at 
Cerrillos  and  Turquesa,  the  former  of  which  has  been  worked  since 
prehistoric  dajrs.  At  San  Pedro  there  is  a  well  developed  copper 
mine  and  a  smelter  which  handles  its  product  The  Cerrillos  dis- 
trict has  he&a.  prominent  in  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  fields  since  its  dis- 
covery in  1879.  There  are  several  gold  prospects  in  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  range,  immediately  north  of  Santa  Fe.  There  are  large  mica 
deposits  near  Namb6  and  extensive  undeveloped  iron  deposits  near 
Olorieta,  from  which  some  ore  has  been  shipped.  Near  Santa  Fe  is 
found  a  splendid  brick  clay  and  at  Lamy  and  Cerrillos  are  good 
sandstone  beds.  Marble  is  found  near  Santa  Fe.  There  are  also 
good  gypsum  and  building  stone  deposits. 

The  principal  coal  camp  is  at  Madrid,  where  the  fuel  mineral  was 
taken  out  as  early  as  1869.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  field  is 
the  dose  proximity  in  which  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  are 
foimd.  There  are  other  coal  deposits  southeast  of  Madrid,  on  the 
Oalisteo,  and  near  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Fe  county  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Santa  F^ 
railway,  which  has  seventy  miles  of  line  within  its  borders.  The 
same  road  has  a  branch  line  from  Lamy,  a  junction  point,  to  Santa 
Fe  and  a  short  branch  from  the  main  line  into  the  coal  areas  at 
Madrid.  The  Denver  and  Bio  Orande  enters  the  county  from  the 
north,  having  a  present  terminus  at  Santa  Fe,  and  from  that  point 
south  extends  the  New  Mexican  Central,  which  connects  with  the 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern  system  at  Torrance. 
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Ab  in  all  good  farming  counties,  settlements  are  frequent  It  is 
difSeult  to  travel  anywhere  except  in  the  more  remote  sections  and 
not  find  a  village  or  town  eveiy  few  miles.  The  portions  of  it  sur- 
rounding the  Indian  pueblos  were  being  farmed  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards. 

Santa  Fe  county  is  especially  well  watered,  the  principal  stream 
being  the  Rio  Grande,  though  part  of  it  is  in  the  Pecos  drainage 
area.  Other  streams  are  the  Santa  Cruz,  Nambe,  Pojoaque,  Santa 
Fe,  Santa  Clara,  Tesuque,  Dalton,  Macho,  Indian,  Holy  Ghost, 
Manzanares,  Glorieta,  Apache,  Rio  de  los  Indes,  Galisteo,  Arroyo 
Hondo,  Chiquito,  Chupadero,  and  Frijoles,  some  of  which  drain 
west  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  some  east  to  the  Pecos,  while  one,  at 
least,  drains  east  to  the  Rio  Grande.  There  is  a  considerable  under- 
ground water  supply. 

The  principal  mountain  ranges  are  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  San 
Pedro,  and  Sandia  mountains^  while  the  foothills  of  the  Valles, 
Cochitf,  and  Jemez  mountains  are  in  the  western  portion. 

Santa  Fe,  the  county  seat  and  capital  of  the  State,  is  the  prin- 
cipal city,  but  there  are  numerous  small  farming  settlements. 
These  include  Pojoaque,  Santa  Cruz,  Tesuque,  San  Ildefonzo,  Chi- 
may6,  Lamy,  Agua  Fria,  Galisteo,  Ci^nega,  Cieneguilla,  and  others. 

Nestling  between  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
mountains  lies  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,**"  capital  of  New  Mexico  and 

SM  Mn.  Edward  E.  Ajer,  The  Memorial  of  Fray  Aloneo  de  Benavideg,  16S0, 
note  30  hj  Frederick  Webb  Hodge :  ' '  Santa  Fe.  The  early  history  of  this  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  West,  and  the  second  in  the  United  States,  (St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  was  founded  in  1565),  has  been  greatly  confused.  If  there 
is  anyone  in  New  Mezieo  who  does  not  know  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  World,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  can  give  approximately  the  year  of 
Ooronado's  advent  into  New  Mexico;  and  there  are  many  people  of  New 
Mexico  who  (though  they  should  know  better,  for  the  best  work  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  hutory  of  their  commonwealth'  was  done  by  Bandolier  in  their 
very  midst)  will  tell  you  that  Santa  Fe  dates  from  1540,  or  1542,  or  there- 
abouts, and  that  their  capital  was  founded  amidst  a  teeming  Indian  population. 
Most  of  those  who  disagree  on  this  point  believe  that  the  town  was  established 
in  1582  or  1583  by  Antonio  de  Espejo,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  went  to 
New  Mexico  wil^  probably  fewer  than  twenty  men,  including  an  escort  of 
fourteen  soldiers,  and  that  he  returned  to  Mexico  with  his  'force'  after  making 
a  reoonnoissance  of  the  country  that  consumed  only  ten  months.  Nevertheless, 
facta  were  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  enterprise,  for  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  in  1883  celebrated  a  so-called  'Tertio-Millennial'  of  the  supposed  found- 
ing of  their  capital  and  the  colonization  of  their  territory  by  Espejo  and  his 
corporal's  guard.  The  real  founder  of  Santa  Fe  and  colonizer  of  New  Mexico 
was  Juan  de  Ofiate,  who  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  these  notes.  Ofiate, 
was  a  wealthy  resident  of  Zacatecas,  while  his  wife  was  a  granddaughter  of 
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the  oldest  seat  of  government  on  American  soil.    Santa  Fe  is  not 
only  the  state  capital  but  the  capital  of  that  mysterious  world  of  the 

Montemma,  the  Asteo  chief.  Ofiate  was  granted  authority  to  explore  and 
coloniie  New  Meadeo  as  early  aa  1595,  but  it  was  not  until  February,  1598,  that 
he  was  ready  to  prooeed  from  the  Bio  Conehos  in  Ohihuahua  with  his  band  of 
four  hundred  colonists,  provided  with  seven  thousand  cattle  and  eighty-three 
wagons.  Arriving  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  July  11,  the  colonists 
commenced  work  in  the  following  month  on  a  new  settlement  within  sight  of 
San  Juan  (Vetancurt,  Cr^nieoj  p.  318,  repr.  1871)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Ghama,  at  the  Tewa  Indian  village  of  Yugewinge  (called  Tuque-yunque  by 
Coronado's  chroniclers),  where  the  hamlet  of  Chamita  now  stands;  or  as  Z&rate 
Salmeron  states,  'between  this  river  (the  Bio  Grande)  and  that  of  Zama 
(Chama).'  On  August  23  was  begun  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  which  was 
finished  by  September  7  and  dedicated  the  following  day  to  San  Juan  Bautista. 
This  settlement  was  first  called  San  Francisco  de  los  Espafioles,  but  it  later 
became  known  as  San  Gabriel,  which  was  the  name  first  given  to  Tugewinge, 
but  apparently  being  transferred  to  the  Spanish  settlement  after  the  natives 
joined  their  kindred  at  San  Juan.  Benjamm  M.  Bead,  historian,  of  Santa  Fe^ 
takes  exception  to  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  first  settlement  was  at  Tuge- 
winge, and  asserts  (Santa  Fe  New  Meseieany  Nov.  24,  1914)  that  the  first  colony 
was  established  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bio  Grande  and  that  the  first  church  was 
built  in  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan.  On  Ofiate 's  return  from  a  tour  of  explor- 
ation to  the  GhUf  of  Oalifomia,  April  25,  1605  (leaving  his  inscription  on  El 
Monro  plainly  dated  April  16,  1606)  he  doubtless  commenced  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Santa  i%,  the  only  evidence  contrary  to  the  date  given  being  the 
year  ox  the  inscription  on  El  Morro  and  the  indefinite  statement  in  an  early 
document  that  the  Crown  in  1608  fixed  the  government  regulations  of  the  pro- 
vince and  granted  a  salary  of  two  thousand  ducats  to  the  Governor,  who  im- 
mediately started  to  Santa  Fe  (Bandelier,  QHded  Man,  p.  287;  compare  his 
Wimal  Beporty  pt  1,  p.  124,  and  consult  Bloom  in  Old  Santa  Fe,  1,  pp.  9,  336, 
337,  Santa  Fe,  Jan.  1914).  Fray  Alonso  de  Posadas,  who  was  custodian  of  New 
Mexico  in  1660-64.  a  missionary  for  ten  years  previouslT,  and  who  doubtless  had 
aeeeas  to  the  provmcial  archives  prior  to  their  destruction  in  the  revolt  of  1680, 
states  expHeitly  in  his  Infarme  4  8u  Mageetad  sobre  Uu  Tierraa  de  Nuevo 
Mejieo,  Qnivira  y  Teguayo  (Dure,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  etc,  pp.  53-67  writ- 
ten about  1684)  that  Ofiate  'descubri61a  (la  Villa  de  Santa  Fe)  el  afio  de  1605.' 
Ofiate  was  succeeded  in  the  governorship  about  1608  by  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta. 
The  first  years  of  tiie  new  seat  of  government  were  not  prosperous,  for  although 
eleven  churches  had  been  established  in  the  province  and  fourteen  thousand 
natives  baptized  by  1617  (Z&rate  Salmeron  enumerates  forty-three  churches  and 
34,650  baptisms  l^  1626,  the  original  colony  had  wparently  dwindled  to  48, 
ineluding  the  military  force.  By  Boyal  decree  of  May  20,  1620,  the  King,  in 
reqM>nse  to  a  petition  of  January  3,  1617,  directed  the  Viceroy  to  grant  the 
neeessary  aid  to  the  new  settlement,  with  what  resulted  during  the  next  decade 
we  are  informed  by  Benavidez,  who  reported  the  population  of  Santa  Fe  at 
one  thousand.  The  fine  church  which  Benavidez  began  to  erect  as  soon  as  he 
became  Custodian  in  1622  to  succeed  the  rude  jacal  (or  hut  of  palisades  chinked 
with  mud)  was  the  Parroquia,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral 
and  which  indeed  is  now  embodied  in  the  rear  portion  of  tnat  edifice.  The 
well  known  chapel  of  San  Miguel  (still  pointed  out  by  those  in  charge  as  having 
been  erected  in  15431)  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
having  been  built  in  that  part  of  Santa  Fe  formerly  known  as  the  Barrio  de 
Analeo  for  the  use  of  the  Tlascalan  or  Mexican  members  of  the  colony.  The 
chapel  was  practically  destroyed  by  the  Indians  during  the  revolt  of  1680,  and 
although  Vargas  attempted  its  restoration  by  the  aid  of  the  natives,  particu- 
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ancients  who  populated  the  cliff  dwellings  and  the  Indian  pueblos 
which  succeeded  them.    Though  the  cliff  dwellers  are  gone  and  the 

larlj  the  Tano  who  lingered  in  Santa  Fe  after  the  reeonqaeet  in  1692,  the 
repairs  were  not  eompleted  until  1708-10,  when  Governor  Joe6  Ghaeon  Medina 
Saiasar  j  Vinaaefior,  Marquee  de  la  Pefinela,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  flniahed 
the  ehui«h,  and  had  the  following  inscription  placed  on  the  main  beam,  of  the 
gallery,  which  is  still  well  preserved:  m  Sefior  Marqu6s  de  la  Pefinela  hiao 
esta  f&brica:  £1  Alfdres  Real  Don  Agustin  Flores  Verffara  sa  eriado.  Alio  de 
1710.  ^^  *^^ 

' '  The  exterior  of  the  ehnreh  has  been  greatiy  modified  in  more  reeent  years. 
Another  church  edifice  in  Santa  Fe  was  the  Gapilla  de  los  Soldados,  or  Military 
Chapel,  otherwise  known  as  the  Gastrense,  and  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
la  Lus.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  chapel  built  between  1717  and  1722  by 
Governor  Valverde  y  Gosio,  at  his  private  cost^  on  the  south  side  of  the  Plaia, 
facing  the  Governor's  Palace.  In  1760-61  Governor  Francisco  Antonio  Marin 
del  Valle  and  his  wife  had  erected  in  it  an  elaborate  reredoa  About  1832  the 
chapel  fell  into  disuse;  in  1846  it  was  useless,  but  by  1855  it  had  been  restored, 
for  in  that  year  Bishop  (later  Archbishop)  Lamy  was  officiating  therein.  The 
fine  altar  carvings  presented  by  the  Mann  del  Valles  were  removed  some  time 
after  this  date  to  the  Parroquia,  and  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Cathedral.  In 
addition  to  the  remains  of  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  which  it  contains,  as  noted  be- 
yond, those  of  Fray  Geronimo  de  la  Lluia  (who  established  the  Quarai  mission 
1642,  died  at  Tajique,  July  19,  1650)  and  Fray  Asencio  Z&rate  (who  served  in 
Picurls,  dying  there  in  1632)  were  removed  to  the  Parroquia  in  1759  and  are 
now  consequentiy  within  the  Cathedral  walla  (See  Bancroft^  ArtBona  and 
New  MeaoieOf  pp.  238,  281;  Bandelier,  Final  Beport,  pa.  2,  p.  89;  Albert,  Saam' 
inatum  of  New  Mexico  in  1846-47,  p.  456;  Davis,  El  Gringo,  pp.  166,  170,  175; 
Defouri,  Catholie  Chureh  in  New  Mexico,  p.  143  [this  work  is  unreliable  as 
respects  early  history];  Bitch,  New  Mexico  Blue-Booh,  ed.  1882;  Twitchell, 
Leading  Facta  of  New  Mexican  Hietory,  2  vola,  1911 ;  Twitchell,  Spanish  Ar- 
chivee  of  New  Mexico,  2  vola,  1914;  Old  Santa  Fe,  a  magaaine^  vol.  1,  Santa 
Fe,  1913-1914;  vol.  2,  1914-1915).  Nothing  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
Santa  Fe  transpired  between  Benavidez  time  and  the  Pueblo  insurrection,  the 
fires  of  which  smoldered  for  several  years  before  th^  burst  forth  on  August 
10,  1680,  when  more  than  four  hundred  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  colonists  and 
priests  throughout  the  province  were  slain.  On  August  14,  several  hundred 
hostiles  Amwred  in  the  suburb  of  Analco  above  referred  to,  in  the  vidnity  of 
San  Miguel  church,  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hundred  armed  men  among 
tiie  thousand  Spaniards  to  drive  them  off,  resulted  in  their  own  enforced  re- 
tirement to  the  adobe  Palace.  Here  they  were  besieged  by  the  Indians,  who 
now  numbered  three  thousand,  until  August  20,  when  the  Spaniards  made  a 
brave  and  successful  sortie,  killing  three  hundred  of  the  Indians,  capturing  fifty 
whom  they  hanged  in  the  plaza,  and  driving  the  remainder  in  confusion  to  the 
surrounding  heighta  On  uie  following  day  the  Spaniards  assembled  their  little 
band,  with  such  belongings  as  they  could  carry,  and  started  on  their  long  jour- 
ney to  El  Paso  (the  present  Juarez),  leaving  the  Indians  in  practically  peaceful 
possession  of  New  Mexico  for  twelve  years,  although  attempts  to  reconquer  it 
m  the  interim  were  made.  After  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards  the  destruction 
of  the  town  was  made  more  nearly  complete;  the  Tano  of  Ghdisteo  took  poa- 
session  of  the  Palace,  which,  with  other  provincial  buildings,  they  occupied  until 
the  reappearance  of  the  Spaniards  under  Diego  de  Vargas,  September  13,  1692. 
Although  at  first  tiie  Tano  displayed  defiance  they  soon  acknowledged  allegiance. 
After  extending  the  reconquest  to  other  parts,  and  after  various  delays,  Vargas 
returned  to  Santa  Fe  from  El  Paso,  December  16,  1693,  with  a  hundred  soldiers, 
seventy  families,  and  seventeen  friars  (said  to  be  about  eight  hundred  in  all), 
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Paeblos  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  former  years,  Santa  Fe  '**  re- 
tains the  atmosphere  of  age  and  the  peculiar  relation  to  the  events 
of  that  era  which  distinguish  it  among  all  American  cities.  At  the 
very  doors  of  the  eity"^  are  twenty  thousand  cliff  dwellings  to 
puzzle  the  archssologist  and  ethnologist  with  stories  of  a  bygone 
time;  easily  accessible  from  the  city  are  several  Indian  villages 
where  may  be  observed  in  all  their  ancient  fulhiess  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  were  practiced  ages  before  Columbus  dreamed  his 
immortal  dreams. 

Santa  Fe  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  imperial  city  of  the  artist,  the 
student,  the  historian,  and  the  traveler.  Within  an  area  of  2,500 
square  miles  are  remains  of  civilizations  contemporary  with  the 
mammoth  and  the  great  lava  flow.  Within  the  same  area  are  living 
examples,  in  the  Pueblo  Indians,  of  the  civilization  which  followed. 
Within  the  city  itself  are  the  oldest  house  and  the  oldest  church 

who  were  to  f  onn  the  new  colony.  The  Tano  stUl  occupied  the  official  quarters, 
as  wen  as  some  other  of  the  dweuinga  that  had  not  been  destroyed,  and  as  these 
were  needed  by  the  new  colonists,  many  of  whose  children  had  died  from  the 
cold,  the  Indiuis  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  own  pueblo  of  Galisteo.  Be- 
fosing  to  comply  with  these  demands,  their  stronghold  was  attacked ;  reinf oroe- 
ments  from  Tewa  arrived,  but  the  natives  were  defeated,  nine  beinff  killed  in 
the  affray,  seventy  prisoners  shot,  and  four  hundred  women  and  children  dis- 
tributed among  the  colonists  as  'hostages'  but  were  given  up  in  1694.  Vargas 
was  saeeeeded  as  governor  in  1696  by  Pedro  Bodrigues  Gubero,  but  was  again 
appointed  in  1703.  He  died  suddenly  at  BemaliUo,  April  8,  1704,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Parroquia,  which  meanwhile  was  in  process  of  reconstruction. 
Hie  histary  of  Santa  Pe  during  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  marked  bv  any 
episode  o:f  great  historical  importance,  aside  from  a  freshet  which  seriously 
threatened  Ae  town  in  1767,  and  the  presentation  of  proposals  to  move  the  seat 
of  government  to  Sia  and  to  Santo  Domingo.  Its  importance  seems  to  have 
varied  somewhat  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  its 
population,  which  consisted  of  965  Spaniards  and  570  Indians  in  1749,  a  total 
population  of  1,285  in  1760,  2,244  in  1788,  2,419  in  1793,  and  2,194,  in  1799.  A 
bnak  imde  with  Chihuahua  q)rang  up  in  the  meantime,  which  reached  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  30,000  pesos  in  1780.  Almost  with  the  beginning  of  tiie  nine- 
teenth eentory  an  overlimd  commerce  with  the  United  States  frontier  over  the 
Santa  Fe  trail  commenced  —  insignificant  at  first,  but  growing  in  value  of  goods 
transported  from  $15,000  in  1822  to  $750,000  in  1844.  The  more  recent  hutory 
of  the  dtf  does  not  concern  us  here,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was 
erected  into  an  archdiocese  by  Pius  IX  in  1850  and  created  an  archbishopric  in 
1875.  In  addition  to  the  works  above  cited,  consult  Ofiate  in  Doeumentos 
InSditos  de  Indiai,  tomo  zvi;  Bancroft.  Arisona  and  Neto  Mewieo,  with  its 
valuable  bibliographic  notes;  Bandolier,  'The  Age  of  the  City  of  Santa  Fe,'  in 
The  GUded  Man,  pp.  282-288 ;  with  which  should  be  compared  his  Final  Report, 
pt.  1,  pp.  58-62,  124-125;  pt  2,  p.  89;  Oregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies;  Lum- 
mis,  Spanish  Pioneers;  Hodge  in  Historie  Towns  of  the  Western  States,  New 
York,  1901;  Bead,  Ulustrated  History  of  New  Mexico,  1912." 

MS  Paul  A.  F.  Walter,  New  Mexico,  The  Land  of  Opportunity. 

STO  The  Pajarito  Plateau  and  the  Bito  de  los  Frijoles. 
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DOW  Standing  on  American  soil,  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  where 
Spaniard,  Pueblo  Indian,'^^  then  Spaniard  again,  then  Mexican  and 
Pueblo  Indian  and  finally  American  rulers  have  held  sway  and  ex- 
ercised authority  over  New  Mexico.  Bare  mention  of  these  places 
is  like  the  mere  hazy  outline  of  a  portrait  whose  completion  would 
take  years  of  time.  Santa  Pe  is  rich  in  all  that  tends  to  interest 
the  arcb»r,Jogist,  the  traveler,  the  historian,  the  individual  of  any 
class  who  I'ares  for  knowledge  of  man's  existence  in  former  times. 

''Thougn  the  Spaniards  who  built  the  city  brought  with  them 
from  Granada  distinct  evidences  of  Moorish  influence,  Santa  Fe  is 
not  a  city  of  tapering  spires  and  dizzy  minarets.  Instead  there  are 
the  flat^topped  adobes,  quaint  portals,  the  carved  vigas  and  massive 
buttresses  of  an  architecture  as  distinctly  unique  as  it  is  distinctly 
American.  The  blue  skies  of  Granada  are  there,  but  they  are  bluer 
than  ever  Boabdil  viewed.  The  sunshine  of  sunny  Spain  is  there, 
but  it  shines  more  days  in  the  year  than  ever  Spain  saw.  And  in- 
stead of  the  countless  beggars  of  Mediterranean  ports,  are  quaint 
but  proud  Mexicans  and  Indians  who  would  scorn  the  tourist's 
proffered  baksheesh." 

In  1605,  Juan  de  Onate  founded  the  Villa  of  Santa  Pe  and  not 
long  after  were  laid  the  foundations  for  many  buildings  of  impor- 
tance, some  of  which  exist  today.    The  old  chapel  '^*  of  San  Miguel 

B71  The  Taos  Indian,  Gonsales. 

B7S  The  first  church  built  in  Santa  Fe  was  on  the  Plasa  and  was  not  located  on 
the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  or  anywhere  near  it. 

B.  £.  Twitchell;  The  Spanish  ArehiveM  of  New  Mexico,  voL  1,  p.  10,  No.  8; 
ibid.,  Archive  162,  Archive  181.  The  last  named  archive  contains  a  certified 
copy  of  two  deeds  made  in  1714  which  describe  lands  situate  "en  la  calle  Bl 
qoadela  plasa  a  la  Yglesia  nueho  q  se  esia  fahricando. ' '  This  proves  that 
tiie  old  church,  a  part  of  which  is  now  used  with  the  new  C&thedral,  was  not 
completed  in  1714  and  was  not  on  the  plaia. 

In  Archives  491  and  498,  op  cii,,  in  the  depositions  of  two  witnesses  reference 
is  made  to  the  church  which  is  now  being  built  in  Santa  Fe.  This  archive 
(491)  is  of  the  date  1713.  In  archive  498  we  find  the  description  of  a  house  on 
the  main  street  of  Santa  Fe  as  follows:  ''en  la  calle  real  bade  la  plaza  a  la 
Tglesia  nueba  que  seesta  fabricando."  From  which  it  appears  that  the 
church  which  was  being  built  at  that  time  never  was  situated  upon  the  plasa; 
that  the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral  was  not  occupied  by  a  church  building 
at  de  Vargas's  time  as  the  church  was  "being  built"  in  1713.  The  church 
which  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  de  Vargas  was  located  on  the  plasa  to 
the  west  of  the  present  Palace  of  the  Governors  and  at  that  time  the  placa 
itself  extended  much  farther  to  the  west  On  page  2,  or  leaf  16  of  Archive 
758,  op.  citf  it  appears  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  church  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plasa,  eitJier  immediately  adjoining  or  within  a  very  few  varas  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Governors.    This  is  the  church  referred  to  in  Archive  No.  8  and 
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is  one  of  these.  It  was  partially  burned  in  the  Pueblo  uprising  of 
1680,  but  was  restored  later,  as  an  inscription  carved  into  one  of 
the  vigas  advises.  The  altar  paintings  lay  claim  to  even  greater 
age.  The  military  chapel "'"  was  a  notable  edifice,  on  the  Plaza, 
which  was  destroyed  to  give  way  to  modem  business  blocks. 

No.  169  and  it  was  in  this  church,  in  all  probability,  that  the  body  of  Don 
IHago  de  Vargas  was  interred.  See  Archive  1027,  Spanish  Archives  of  New 
Mexiooy  page  301. 

In  1696,  on  June  13th,  in  front  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Francis  three  In- 
dians who  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt  of  June  4,  1696,  were  shot  by  order 
of  Gen.  De  Varsas.    See  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  Archive  60-a. 

STsWhen  Ga£oun  was  governor  a  controvenfy  arose  as  to  the  title  to  this 
building.  The  following  appears  in  Calhoun's  Correspondence,  in  relation 
thereto: 

''Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Aug.  30th,  1851. 
"Hon.  Grafton  Baker 

''Dear  Sir: 

"Having  noticed  an  article  in  this  day's  paper  published  in  this  Oity  called 
the  Santa  Fe  Gasette,  under  the  caption  of  the  "Triangpilar  fight  between  the 
Kflitary,  the  Judiciary  and  the  Catholic  Church"  wherein  the  writer  of  the 
article  has  uttered  some  gross  misstatements  of  facts  and  calculated  to  convey 
an  erroneous  impression  upon  the  minds  of  persons  abroad,  I  conceive  it  no 
more  than  justice  in  me,  as  I  was  the  person  through  whom  the  nesotiation 
with  GoL  Brooks,  (the  commandant  of  the  military  forces  in  this  (Sty)  and 
the  Bishop,  was  made,  to  communicate  to  you  in  this  manner  all  the  conversa- 
tions and  circumstances  that  transpired  under  my  observation,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  recollections  (and  I  believe  they  are  tolerably  distinct)  and 
authorise  you  to  make  such  use  of  the  same  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  dis- 
abuse the  xniblic  mind  upon  the  subject.  I,  as  you  are  aware,  came  in  com- 
pany with  the  Hon.  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory, 
Judges  Mower  and  Watts,  from  St.  Louis  to  this  City,  and  arrived  here  on  the 
26IJi  of  June,  some  three  weeks  previous  to  your  arrival;  and  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Governor,  took  up  our  quarters  with  him,  there  being  no  public  houses 
in  this  City  where  we  could  be  provided  with  rooms,  and  have  remained  with 
him  since  our  arrival  —  that  is,  Judge  Mower  and  myself.  Judge  Watts  re- 
mained with  us  some  two  weeks  and  then  procured  other  rooms.  Very  soon 
after  our  arrival  here  we  were  informed  that  there  was  a  faction  here,  extremely 
hostile  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Oalhoun,  and  many  carried  their  hostiUly 
so  far,  that  they  would  not  call  at  the  Governor's  to  pay  their  respect  to  the 
Judges;  at  the  same  time  expressing  regrets  (that)  toe  relations  existing  be- 
Unen  them  and  the  Governor  were  such  that  it  precluded  them  from  visiting 
the  Governor's  House.  The  leaden  of  this  faction  appeared  extremely  anxious 
to  identify  the  Judges  with  them,  but  were  told  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
that  the  Judiciary  could  not  participate  in  any  political  matters,  whatever. 
Tbey  were  told  by  these  persons  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain 


neutral,  that  they,  the  Judges,  would  be  drawn  to  take  sides  one  way  or  the 
other.  Tou  are  aware  that  on  our  arrival  here  tiie  first  Legislative  Assembly 
under  the  Organic  Law  was  in  session,  composed  mostly  of  Mexicans  who 
hailed  with  unfeigned  deli^t^  the  arrival  of  the  Judges  as  an  omen  of  a  better 
state  of  things;  they  having  the  utmost  eonfidence  m  the  civil  Government  of 
the  Territorv,  and  of  the  united  States;  looking  upon  the  Judges  and  the 
Executive  with  great  veneration,  being  themselves,  a  law  abiding  people,  and 
appearing  very  anxious  to  conform  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Henee  the  extreme  anxiety  of  this  faction  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  Judges 
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Another  of  these  ancient  buildings  is  the  Palace  of  the  Govemors^ 
now  a  seat  of  cnltore  and  education  instead  of  a  seat  of  government 

with  them,  hoping  with  the  aid  of  the  Military,  (with  whom  thej  were  identi- 
fied) to  raise  up  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  Ezeeative;  and  tiierebjr  render 
the  Governor  unpopular,  if  possible,  with  the  Meziean  people,  with  whom  at 
that  time  as  at  present^  (he)  was,  and  is  very  popular,  and  in  mj  opinion, 
justly  entitled  to  their  confidenee  for  the  extreme  care  he  has  taken  of  their 
mterests,  and  his  manifest  desire  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  American 
citizens,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  them  forget  that  they  are  a  eonouered  people  by  appointing 
many  of  the  eminent  and  prominent  and  influential  ones  to  such  offices  as  he 
thought  them  capable  of  fulfiling  ]properly.  And  that  appears  to  be  the  head 
and  front  of  his  offendinff  with  this  faction.  The  only  specific  charge  that  I 
have  heard  against  the  Executive  is,  that  he  endeavoured  to  cone&iate  the 
Mexican  portion  of  our  people  and  i^ys  less  attention  to  the  Americans  than 
to  them.  And,  Sir,  such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on  your  arrival  here; 
therefore,  you  can  readily  conceive  why  there  was  so  much  anxiety  to  identify 
you  with  them;  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  accomplish  that,  they  thought 
to  destroy  your  influence,  and  render  the  Judiciary  unpopular  with  the  Mexican 
people,  through  their  reli|[ious  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the 
old  Church  building  in  this  City  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  United  States 
District  Court  in.  And  now.  Sir,  I  will  endeavor  to  state  the  reason  why  the 
church  was  procured  for  the  purpose;  also,  how  it  was  obtained,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Governor  and  abandoned  as  a  Court 
House.  On  your  arrival  here  there  being  great  necessity  of  holding  a  criminal 
term  of  court,  you  were  pleased  to  appoint  me  derk  of  your  court,  and  im- 
mediatel^r  set  about  making  the  proper  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  And 
after  giving  the  proper  notice  that  there  would  be  a  Special  Term  held  for  the 
trial  of  criminals,  commencing  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  your  next  care  was 
the  procuring  of  a  proper  place  for  holding  the  court  in. 

'^As  there  are  some  ten  acres  of  ffround  in  this  City,  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, covered  with  buildings  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  military,  some 
of  which  would  have  made  a  good  court  room,  the  old  Quartermaster's  quarters 
in  particular,  you  requested  me  to  call  upon  Capt.  Beynolds,  the  Quartermaster, 
here,  and  obtain  permission  to  use  the  building  for  a  court  room.  He  readily 
consented,  saying  that  the  Quartermaster's  department  was  to  be  removed  from 
Santa  Fe,  and  he  should  have  no  further  use  for  the  building  —  that  on  the 
22nd  day  of  August  he  would  turn  it  over  to  the  Governor.  With  that  under- 
standing the  Marshal  immediately  made  contracts  with  joiners  for  fitting  it  up 
properly  for  that  purpose.  About  this  time  I  conversed  with  Major  Sibley  upon 
the  subject,  he  said  tiie  Department  would  not  want  the  building  much  longer, 
and  that  any  arrangement  with  Capt.  Beynolds  would  be  welL  So  the  matter 
stood  until  about  the  18th  of  August^  when  Capt.  Beynolds  informed  me  that 
the  order  to  turn  over  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  the  Judiciary  was  that 
morning  countermanded  by  Col.  Brooks  the  Military  Commandant  at  this  Post. 
I,  by  your  request,  immediately  called  upon  CoL  Brooks  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  not  some  other  place  which  could  be  obtained  for  a  court  room  in  some  of 
the  Government  buildings.  He  informed  me  there  was  none,  and  regretted  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  accommodate  us.  I  called  upon  him  again  by  your 
request  and  applied  for  the  old  church,  he  said  that  he  had  that  day  removed 
out  of  the  church  all  the  Government  property,  and  that  they  should  not  in  any 
probability  ever  want  to  use  the  building,  and  that  if  Judge  Baker  would  give 
him  a  receipt  to  return  it  to  him  a^ain,  in  case  it  should  be  wanted  for  military 
purposes,  he,  Col.  Brooks  would  give  the  immediate  possession  of  it  to  Judge 
baker.    I,  accordingly  informed  you  of  the  conversation  between  CoL  Brooks 
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almost  feudal  in  its  absolute  dominion.    This  building  has  many 
historic  associations. 


and  mjBelf ,  and  yoa  were  yery  mueh  dudnelined  to  receive  it  upon  saeh  terms, 
but  after  eonsolting  with  Mr.  Jones,  the  Marshal,  on  the  subject,  sent  OoL 
BrookB  a  receipt  by  Mr.  Jones  without  any  reservations  which  OoL  Brooks 
wonld  not  accept  and  returned  to  you  by  Mr.  Jones.  You  then  called  upon 
Judge  Watts  and  consulted  him  upon  what  course  to  pursue,  and  finally  sent 
him  (CoL  B)  another  receipt  by  Mr.  Jones,  agreeing  to  return  it  to  him  when 
eireumstaneee  might  deem  (render)  it  neeessair,  wUeh  the  CoL  accepted,  and 
gave  the  key  to  ue  Marshal,  and  he  immediately  commenced  fitting  it  up  suit- 
ably for  a  eourt  house.  Some  day  or  two  after  this  the  Bishop  and  one  of  his 
Pneets  called  upon  you  in  my  presence  and  asked  you  if  ^ou  were  holding  the 
dioreh  under  the  military  authority  or  the  civil.  He  said  there  could  be  no 
doabt  as  to  the  title  of  tiie  property  in  the  church,  the  deeds  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Yicario  and  appeared  very  anxious  that  the  property  should  be 
given  up  to  the  church,  immediately.  You  replied  that  you  had  given  OoL 
Brooks  a  receipt  to  return  it  to  him  when  circumstances  might  render  it  neces- 
saiy.  You  also  said  to  him  it  was  your  opinion  that  the  Marshal  was  the  pro- 
per eostodian  of  all  the  Government  property  not  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  military  and  used  for  military  purposes,  and  as  the  property  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  since  the  conquest,  and  there  had  been  no  claim 
set  np  by  tiie  church  to  the  property  until  tnis  time,  you  did  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  it  up;  the  proper  course  for  him  to  pursue  would  be  to  send  to  Wadi- 
ington  his  evidences  of  title,  and  if  they  were  good  you  had  no  doubt  but  the 
proper  authorities  would  direct  the  projMrty  to  be  given  up  to  the  church.  He 
then  desired  you  to  examine  the  title,  and  was  willing  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  you.  You  said  to  him  that  you  could  not  do  it,  for  it  might  come 
before  you  to  be  adjudicated  upon,  but  he  had  better  submit  his  papers  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorn^  as  the  proper  law  officer  of  the  Government, 
and  if  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  title  and  so  represented  the  matter  at  Wash- 
ington, you  had  no  doubt  but  they  would  make  the  thing  aUright.  He  said  he 
would  call  upon  OoL  Brooks  and  also,  upon  the  District  Attorney  and  left  for 
tiiat  purpose;  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  25th  —  the  first  day  of  court,  tiiese 
same  f aetionists  were  busy  in  tryinp^  to  stir  up  the  Mexican  people  to  sedition 
working  upon  their  religious  prejudices,  calling  it  desecration  and  endeavouring 
thereby,  to  prejudice  &e  Mexicans  against  uie  Judiciary  and  the  Executive, 
and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeating  Major  Weightman  as  Delegate  to 
Congress,  and  electing  C&pt.  Beynolds.  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on 
Ifottday  morning,  the  25th  when  the  excitement  became  so  great  among  the 
Mexifians,  stimukited  by  the  tools  of  these  factionists,  that  an  outbreak  ap- 
peared inevitable.  The  District  Attorney  and  myself  called  at  the  office  of 
Manor  Cunningham  and  there  found  you,  OoL  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Jones,  the  Mar- 
sha. You  then  said  to  him  (Col.  B)  in  tiie  presence  of  the  above  named  gentle- 
men, that  there  were  strong  indications  mimifested  that  you  would  be  resisted 
in  holding  your  court  in  the  church  building,  and  asked  him  if,  in  case  there 
durald  be  any  violence  and  it  should  be  necessary  for  calling  upon  him  for  the 
military  under  his  command  to  put  down  rebellion  and  assist  you  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  if  you  might  depend  upon  him.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
eould  not  act  without  authority  from  Washington.  You  then  said  to  him. 
Sir,  if  it  does  become  necessary  I  shall  call  upon  you  through  the  Marshal,  and 
if  yon  do  not  obey  the  mandate^  and  I  can  put  my  legal  finger  upon  you,  we 
win  ascertain  which  is  the  sujMnor  law,  the  civil  or  mmtary.  He  then  replied 
that,  when  be  was  called  upon,  he  should  then  determine  himself  of  the  necessity 
and  be  governed  entirely  by  his  own  judgment  how  to  act.  You  then  made  a 
nqahMofn  upon  him  for  arms  to  arm  the  Marshal's  posse,  he  t^BO  refused  by 
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The  center  of  the  city,*'*  geographically  and  industrially,  is  the 
Plaza.    Here  Onate  camped  in  1606.    Here  the  Pueblos  burned  the 

saymg  that  he  had  none  at  his  disposal.  You  then  direeted  the  Marshal  to  sta- 
tion as  many  men  as  he  could  procure,  about  the  building,  and  at  the  time 
appointed.  We,  that  is  your  Honor,  the  Marshal,  the  District  Attorney,  the 
Translator  and  myself  went  into  the  house,  organised  and  opened  the  court,  the 
Grand  Jury  were  called,  answered  to  their  names,  and  were  about  being  sworn, 
when  some  of  them,  —  Mexicans — refused  to  be  sworn  saying  that  their  con- 
sciences would  not  permit  them  to  be  sworn  in  the  church,  xou  then  said  to 
them  that  you  did  not  come  here  to  oppress  their  consciences,  and  as  they  had 
scruples  about  taking  the  oath  in  the  churchy  the  court  would  take  a  recess  for 
one  half  hour  and  the  oath  would  be  administered  to  them  at  the  Grand  Jury 
room,  which  was  accordin|^ly  done;  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  number 
of  these  tools  of  the  faction  still  strong  to  keep  up  the  excitement  However, 
the  court  proceeded  without  interruption  throughout  the  day  and  adjourned 
until  the  next  morning.  After  the  court  adjourned,  by  your  request,  I  called 
upon  the  District  Attorney  and  said  to  him,  if  he  approved  of  your  suggestions 
and  the  Bishop  would  agree  to  refund  the  expense  which  had  been  incurred  in 
the  repair  of  the  house,  tou  would  evacuate  the  building  and  hold  the  court  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives;  and  wished  me  to  say  to  the  Bishop 
that  as  your  instructions  from  our  Government  were  to  regard  the  opinions  of 
this  people  and  not  to  oppose  them,  you  were  inclined  to  hold  the  court  at  some 
other  place.  The  Distnct  Attorney  fuUy  approved  the  course,  and  we  called 
upon  the  Bishop  and  made  known  to  him  your  views.  He  very  readily  accepted 
the  proposition,  and  at  the  same  time,  said  the  x>eople  had  been  wrought  upon, 
he  had  no  doubt,  for  political  purposes,  and  many  came  to  him  to  know  what 
thej  should  do  about  resisting  your  holding  the  court  there,  and  he  said  to  them 
he  would  much  rather  see  every  church  building  in  New  Mexico  destroyed  than 
that  one  finger  should  be  raised  against  the  civil  authorities.  He  told  them 
to  ffo  home  and  be  <]uiet. 

'*  The  next  morning  the  court  convened,  and  on  motion  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney, the  court  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
and  you  gave  up  the  key  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  he  under  in- 
structions, and  l^  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  gave  posses- 
sion of  the  building  to  the  Bishop  who  was  present  at  the  time. 
''I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUy 

''Your  obt  sert. 

(signed)   "Caleb  Sherman. 
'We,  the  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
ig  letter,  as  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned,  are,  to  the  best  of  our 
aowledge  and  belief,  just,  correct  and  true. 

(signed)  "J.  8.  Calhoun 
E.  P.  West 
John  G.  Jones 
"Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
"Oct  20th,  1851." 

S74  The  City  of  Santa  Fe  was  first  incorporated  after  the  American  acquisi- 
tion of  the  country,  by  a  legislative  enactment  approved  July  4,  1851.  The 
boundaries  of  the  city  were  "  On  the  east  being  a  line  running  north  and  south 
and  bein^  one  mile  east  of  the  center  of  the  plaza  of  said  city."  On  the  south 
being  a  Ime  from  said  east  line  west  one  mile  distant  from  the  placa  of  Santa 
Fe;  on  the  west  being  a  line  from  said  south  line  running  north  and  one  mile 
distant  from  said  pUua;  on  the  north  being  a  line  intersecting  east  and  west 
lines  running  east  and  west  one  mile  distant  from  said  plasa.  The  act  provided 
for  a  mayor  and  common  council  of  eight  members  and  all  qualified  voters  were 
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arehives  of  the  province  when  they  rose  in  1680.  Here  de  Vargas 
halted  in  triumph  after  his  reconquest  Here  General  Kearny 
planted  the  American  flag  in  1846.  There  is  not  an  event  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  State,  from  the  first  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  last  few  years,  with  which  the  Plaza  is  not  inti- 
mately connected.  In  this  Plaza  in  March,  1862,  was  raised  the 
flag  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  the  capital  occupied 
by  troops  belonging  to  the  brigade  of  General  H.  H.  Sibley,  who 
had  recently  fought  the  battle  of  Valverde  and  who  within  a  few 
dajTB  was  to  meet  defeat  at  Apache  canon  at  the  hands  of  the  Golo- 

"free  white  male  eitizenB  of  the  United  States  indnding  those  recognised  as 
sneh  eitisens  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bepnblic  of 
Mezieo  of  the  second  of  February,  A.  D.  1848."  Gambling  houses  were  recog- 
nised and  licensed.  In  January  of  the  following  year  the  Act  of  July  4,  1851 
was  repealed  and  on  January  12,  1852  an  additional  Act  suspending  the  Act  of 
1851  was  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  at  that  time  in  session. 

As  origmally  created  the  county  of  Santa  Fe  was  divided  into  eight  demarca- 
tions or  precincts.  After  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  form  of  government, 
being  an  Act  approved  July  14,  1851,  the  City  of  Santa  Fe  was  designated  as 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  territory.  By  the  same  Act  Governor  Calhoun 
was  required  '  'to  ask  the  United  States  to  renounce  its  claim  to  the  building  in 
said  dty  known  as  the  'Palace  of  the  Governors'  with  the  sprounds  apper- 
taining." Section  3  of  this  act  also  provides  that  as  soon  as  he  uiall  be  assured 
of  sneh  renunciation  of  said  property  the  Governor  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  territory,  shall  proceed  to  contract  for  and  make  such  repairs 
and  alterations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  various  offices  of  the  terri- 
torial goveniment  and  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  legislative  assembly 
when  in  session.  At  the  second  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  Governor 
Cklhoun  in  a  special  message  called  attention  to  a  controvennr  between  him- 
self and  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  Baker,  growing  out  of  the  refusal  of 
Baker  to  expend  any  moneys  in  his  hands  belonging  U)  the  United  States  as 
directed  by  the  legislature,  for  repairs  upon  the  Old  Palace.  The  correspon- 
denee  revMls  the  conditions  of  affairs  at  the  time.  —  Message  of  J.  8,  Calli>un, 
seeond  sess.  New  Mexico  legislature  and  exhibits.  Papers  of  M.  A.  Otero, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

The  original  boundary  of  Santa  Fe  county  was  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature approved  January  9,  1852,  and  remained  as  of  that  date  until  1864 
when  they  were  slightiy  changed.  An  act  concerning  the  limits  of  the  county  of 
Santa  Fe,  approved  February  3,  1864,  and  afterwards  the  limits  of  the  county 
were  extended  by  an  act  approved  January  18,  1869.  This  affected  the  north 
line  of  the  eounty  only  which  was  declaimed  to  be  as  follows:  "Drawing  a 
direct  line  from  tiie  summit  of  the  Namb6  westward  in  the  direction  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  precinct  of  Las  Truchas.  No.  14,  County  of  Bio 
Arriba.  Said  precinct  being  hereby  consolidated  with  the  aforesaid  eounty  of 
Santa  Fe  with  all  the  extensions  of  its  boundaries  and  from  the  south  side  of 
the  said  precinct  running  a  line  along  the  Bio  del  Quemado  including  the 
houaes  that  are  in  the  whole  cafion  of  the  same  river  until  where  it  empties  into 
the  ^o  del  Potrero,  thence  running  a  line  westward  on  the  Bio  de  la  Cafiada 
to  where  it  empties  into  the  Bio  del  Norte,  thence  running  a  line  southward 
'  said  river  to  where  it  joins  the  former  line  in  the  lap  of  the  mesita  San 
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rado  volunteers  and  some  regular  troops  from  Fort  Union,  which 
post  had  been  the  Confederate  objective  on  account  of  the  large 
military  stores  and  war  munitions  which  had  been  concentrated  at 
that  point 

Having  learned  of  the  defeat  of  General  Canby  and  the  occupar 
tion  of  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  by  the  Confederates,  the  First 
Colorado  Volunteers,  which  had  been  mobilized  on  the  Arkansas, 
hastened  south  to  reenforce  the  Federal  commander  and  to  drive 
out  the  invading  Texans  if  possible.  Fort  Union  was  reached  about 
the  middle  of  March  and  almost  immediately,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  P.  Slough,  the  Union  forces  moved  south  where  on 
the  25th  they  unexpectedly  met  a  detachment  of  Sibley's  army. 

''On  the  25th  of  March,"  says  William  Clark  Whitford,  the  his- 
torian of  the  First  Colorado  Volunteers,  ''in  the  afternoon  Major 
Chivington,  with  nearly  a  third  of  the  advancing  column,  started 
from  Bemal  Springs,  aiming  to  reach  Santa  Fe  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  surprise  and  expel  the  enemy,  reported  then  to  be  only 
'about  one  hundred  men  with  two  pieces  of  artillery.'  Chiving- 
ton's  force  consisted  of  sixty  men  of  Company  A,  Captain  Wyn- 
koop ;  sixty  of  Company  D,  Captain  Downing ;  sixty  of  Company  E, 
Captain  Anthony,  and  eighty-eight  mounted  men  of  Company  F, 
under  Captain  Cook  and  Lieutenants  Nelson  and  Marshall,  all  of 
the  First  Colorado;  twenty-eight  of  Company  C,  six  of  Company 

D,  six  of  Company and  ten  of  Company  K,  3d  cavalry,  under 

Captain  Howland  and  Lieutenants  Wall  and  Falvey;  fifty  of  Com- 
pany E,  3d  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Walker  and  Lieutenant 
Banks;  fifty  of  Companies  D  and  G,  Ist  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Lord  and  Lieutenant  Bernard ;  in  all  418  enlisted  men.  Late  in  the 
night  these  troops  stopped  and  encamped  at  Kozloski's  ranch,  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  ruined  Pecos  Mission.  Here  they  were 
told  that  some  Confederate  scouts,  heavily  armed  and  splendidly 
mounted,  were  in  the  neighborhood  and  had  visited  the  place  early 
in  the  evening.  Before  they  left  in  the  direction  of  Glorieta  pass 
they  had  inquired:  'Have  any  Yanks  been  seen  about  heref '  Of 
course  they  were  answered  in  the  negative,  as  none  had  then  made 
an  appearance." 

"At  once  was  introduced  a  new  policy  into  the  Federal  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  Territory  —  one  that  was  bold,  vigorous  and  ag- 
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greflaiye/'  says  Dr.  Whitford,  **in  the  treatment  of  the  Texans. 
Lieutenant  Nelson,  of  Captain  Cook's  company,  was  sent  with  twen- 
ty men  to  find  and  capture  those  scouting  Confederates,  which  he 
effected  before  daybreak  at  Pigeon's  ranch,  just  within  the  eastern 
entrance  to  this  pass,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  then  immediately 
returned  with  the  prisoners  to  camp.  Among  these  were  two  of- 
ficers, one.  Lieutenant  Mclntyre,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Colonel  Canby's  staff  and  had  served  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Yalverde,  but  had  deserted  to  the  enemy  and  the  other.  Captain 
Hall,  had  been  a  well  known  resident  of  Denver  City.  At  this  time 
Major  Chivington  learned  that  the  advance  of  General  Sibley's 
army  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Glorieta  Pass  and  was  expected 
to  move  the  following  day  toward  Port  Union." 

Inaamudi  as  the  objective  for  the  Apache  Pass  or  Glorieta  en- 
gagements was  Santa  Fe  and  although  there  were  no  New  Mex- 
ican troops  in  either  engagement  except  one  company  of  infan- 
try and  a  few  unassigQed  oflScers,  it  is  deemed  best  that  Dr.  Whit- 
ford's  account  of  these  battles  be  given  as  fully  as  possible, 
there  being  no  detailed  publication  covering  all  of  the  incidents  so 
minutely  as  is  given  by  him  in  his  history  of  the  Colorado  regiment: 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  26,  1862,  the  detach- 
ment of  troops  under  Major  Chivington  broke  camp  at  Kozloski's 
ranch,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  without  artillery,  toward 
the  capital  of  the  Territory. 

But  this  detachment^  after  proceeding  fully  a  mile  and  a  half 
up  the  pass,  gained  the  summit  of  its  divide  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  advance  guard,  in  descending  the  opposite  slope 
and  through  a  narrow  gulch,  came,  at  a  short  turn  in  the  road  and 
in  the  mi(M  of  a  thicket  of  trees  and  bushes,  unexpectedly  upon  a 
scouting  party,  from  a  larger  force  a  mile  or  so  back,  of  thirty 
mounted  Texans»  led  by  a  lieutenant,  none  of  whom  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  approach  of  these  Federal  troops  from  Fort  Union. 

They  were  taken  prisoners  without  any  casualties  on  either  side. 
The  forward  movement  was  continued  by  the  whole  column  hur- 
riedly, but  cautiously,  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  down  to  a  point 
where  the  trail  bends  to  a  point  to  the  right  and  enters  a  long  open 
space  in  the  Apache  Canon  proper,  the  western  section  of  Glorieta 
Pass.  Glorieta  mountain  is  seen  in  the  distance.  A  deep  arroyo 
winds  down  through  the  depression  immediately  in  front  and  just 
beyond  it  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail  passes.  The  main  body  of  the 
Confederates  entered  this  field  on  the  left,  low  down  in  the  view 
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and  their  scouting  party  had  been  captured  oa  the  right  among  the 
trees  at  the  upper  end.  The  Union  column  rushed  down  into  the 
field  from  that  direction,  and  sought  shelter  at  first  from  the  cannon 
shots  of  the  invaders  behind  and  to  the  east  of  the  ridge  that  nearly 
crosses^  transversely,  the  upper  part  of  the  canon. 

The  vanguard  of  Sibley's  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Pyrcm,  having  marched  about  two  hours  from  their  camp  at  the 
western  end  of  Olorieta  Pass,  arrived  on  the  nearest  portion  of  the 
field  with  entire  confidence  that  they  would  be  succeraful  in  their 
expedition  to  Port  Union.  How  extreme  must  have  been  their  sur- 
prise when  they  here  discovered,  without  any  forewarning,  the 
presence  of  a  determined  foe,  only  a  third  of  a  mile  away  from 
them,  eager  for  an  encounter.  Then  were  exhibited  the  superb 
push,  daring  and  hardiness  of  the  frontiersmen  who  constituted 
the  bulk  of  both  commands. 

The  Confederate  force  halted  at  once  on  seeing  the  Federal; 
unfurled  in  defiance  its  red  fiag,  on  which  was  displayed  the 
emblem  of  Texas,  the  ''Lone  Star,"  and  planted  in  the  road  its  artil- 
lery, two  fine  howitzers,  guarded  by  mounted  infantry.  Shells  and 
grape  shots  were  quickly  thrown  at  close  quarters  in  the  direction 
of  the  Union  troops,  who  crowded  in  some  confusion  of  formation 
to  the  left  into  shelter  from  the  fire.  By  vigorous  measures  Major 
Chivington  at  once  restored  order  among  his  men.  Those  mounted 
were  sent  to  the  rear  in  charge  of  Captain  George  W.  Howland,*^* 
of  the  3d  U.S.  Cavalry,  with  instructions  to  hurl  themselves  upon 
the  Texan  artillerymen  in  case  they  saw  these  in  retreat;  and  Cap- 
tain Cook,  with  his  mounted  company  of  the  1st  Colorado  Volun- 
teers was  instructed  to  join  Howland  in  this  movement 

Captains  Wyncoop  and  Anthony,  with  their  companies,  were 
deployed  at  double-quick  as  skirmishers  along  the  mountainside 
among  the  thick  evergreen  trees  to  the  left  of  the  field.  These  two 
were  soon  joined  by  Captain  Charles  J.  Walker  *^*  with  a  company 
of  regular  cavalry  dismounted.  Captain  Downing  with  his  com- 
pany of  the  1st  Colorado,  as  skirmishers,  hastened  along  the  irreg- 
ular mountainside  on  the  right.    Smaller  parties  of  other  volun- 

*T6  George  Washington  Howland  was  appointed,  at  large,  from  the  state  of 
Bhode  Island  to  the  Military  Academy  July  1,  1844;  byt.  2nd  It  Mt.  Bifles, 
July  1,  1848;  2nd  It.  June  30,  1851;  Ist  It.  March  3,  1855;  Captain  May  14, 
1861;  3rd  eav.  Aug.  3,  1861;  maior  2nd  cav.  Dec.  Ist,  1866;  bvt.  major,  Feb. 
21,  1862  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  battle  of  Valverde,  N.  M. 
Betired  April  8,  1869;  died  December  21,  1886. 

876  Charles  Jones  Walker  entered  the  Military  Academy  from  Kentucky, 
July  1st,  1853;  byt.  It.  2nd  dragoons  July  1,  1857;  2nd  It.  June  14,  1858;  1st 
It.  May  11,  1861;  2nd  cav.  Aug.  2nd,  1861;  Captain  Feb.  15,  1862;  Colonel 
10th  Kentucky  cavalry  Dec  12,  1862;  resigned  from  volunteer  service  Sept. 
1,  1863;  bvt.  Major  Apr.  15,  1865  for  faithfiu  and  meritorious  service;  resigned 
July  25,  1865.    Died  March  4,  1879. 
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teers  and  regulars  were  stationed  in  front,  doubtless  under  the  pro- 
teotioQ  afforded  by  the  low  transverse  ridge  of  ground  lying  in  the 
hack  part  of  the  field. 

The  rapid  firing  of  the  skirmishers  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Tex- 
ans  made  ''their  position  in  the  road  untenable"  and  they  retired 
speedily  with  their  guns  to  the  lower  end  of  the  open  space,  where 
the  canon  turns  abruptly  to  the  rig^t^  and  disappearod  down  it 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  place  where  the  mountain  ranges 
draw  closer  together  and  affording  far  better  advantages  for  de- 
fense. Captain  Howland  failed  to  lead  his  command,  as  ordered, 
against  the  foe  leaving  the  field  in  a  broken  condition.  The  Fed- 
erals collected  their  scattered  forces,  and  followed,  with  caution  to 
a  point  where  there  is  a  sharp  projecticm  of  rock  into  the  cancm, 
and  here  they  halted  under  tiiis  cover  to  complete  plans  for  an- 
other attack.  On  the  way  they  had  been  saluted  with  an  occasional 
cannon  ball  from  the  road,  and  with  buck  shot  and  rifie  bullets  from 
rocks  on  both  sides  of  it  by  the  retreating  Confederates. 

The  Texans  as  repulsed  witlidrew  from  the  upper  battlefield  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  crossed  a  bridge  of  logs  and  then  removed  it  so 
as  to  cut  off  an  immediate  pursuit  by  the  Union  cavalry;  posted 
their  howitasers  in  the  defile  just  beyond  the  bridge,  where  they 
could  command  the  road  and  completely  covered  the  mountain 
slopes  on  both  sides  with  their  supports  of  the  artillery.  The  same 
arroyo  runs  through  both  battle  fields,  generally  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  depth,  and  with  perpendicular  banks.  The  bridge 
by  which  it  was  spanned  was  at  least  sixteen  feet  long,  and  fur- 
nished the  only  convenient  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other.  So 
any  front  attack  by  either  cavalry  or  infantry  must  be  made  along 
a  very  narrow  margin,  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  stop  any  further  advance  of  the  Northern  troops  in 
that  direction.  Beside,  this  structure  was  located  beneath  a  high 
ridge,  over  the  top  of  which,  as  from  behind  a  bastion  wall  of  a 
fort)  shots  in  volleys  could  be  discharged  in  the  very  faces  of  an  at- 
tacking army  with  comparative  safety  to  the  defenders.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  ddrmishers  in  supporting  the  battery,  especially 
tiiose  of  an  entire  company  on  this  high  ridge,  would  frustrate,  in 
all  probability,  an  attempt  successfully  to  flank  the  position.  In- 
deed, it  was  a  formidable  one,  and  coidd  be  taken  by  a  small  force 
only  by  the  exhibition  of  surpassing  bravery  and  skillful  maneuver. 

Within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  plaoe,  and  with  the  utmost 
promptness,  Major  Chivington  proceeded  to  execute  a  plan  adopted 
for  the  assault  upon  this  natural  fortress.  He  dismounted  the  reg- 
ular cavalry  under  Captain  Howland,  and  united  the  men  with  the 
infantry  commanded  by  the  intrepid  Captain  Downing,  who  was 
directed  to  climb  the  steep  and  rough  mountainside  (m  the  right 
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above  the  Texan  skirmishers,  and  by  the  close  and  incessant  firing 
of  his  men  drive  the  Confederates  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  canon. 
Captains  Wynkoop  and  Anthony,  with  their  companies,  were  or- 
dered to  outflank  the  skirmishers  on  the  left  in  the  same  manner. 
To  assist  in  effecting  this  result,  Captain  Cook's  mounted  company 
was  placed  in  reserve  out  of  the  range  of  the  howitzers,  and  told  to 
charge,  at  a  given  signal,  upon  the  Confederates  when  they  showed 
any  disposition  to  abandon  the  field.  The  rest  of  the  Federal  forces 
were  required  to  make  a  movement  directly  in  front.  Among 
these  was  Major  Chivington  on  horseback,  ''with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand  and  one  or  two  under  his  arms,"  giving  orders  for  the  charge 
*  *  with  great  energy.  * '  Of  the  commanding  presence,  and  dressed  in 
full  regimentals,  he  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  Texan  sharp- 
shooters. One  of  their  ofScers,  taken  prisoner,  averred  that  he 
emptied  his  revolver  three  times  at  the  major,  and  made  his  com- 
pany fire  a  volley  at  him.  But  he  galloped  on  unhurt  through  the 
storm  of  bullets.  Valle,  of  Pigeon's  ranch,  said  of  him,  in  this 
fight :  ' '  'E  poot  'is  'ead  down  and  f oight  loike  a  nuihd  bull. ' '  The 
companies  on  the  flanks  performed  their  difficult  task  with  great 
celerity.  In  an  hour's  time  the  supports  of  the  Confederate  bat- 
tery were  driven  from  the  mountainsides  to  the  center  of  the  battle- 
field, still  fighting  ''like  tigers  at  bay."  At  the  opportune  moment, 
Captain  Cook's  men  tore  down  the  road  in  a  body,  and  with  a  hair- 
raising  yell  compelled  all  of  their  103  horses  but  one,  which  fell 
back  upon  its  rider  into  the  arroyo  and  injured  him  for  life,  to  leap 
across  the  chasm  at  the  bridge.  Then  they  immediately,  in  the 
midst  of  the  missiles  that  rained  upon  them  from  the  high  ridges, 
charged  three  times  forward  and  back  through  the  fieeing  and 
crowded  ranks  of  the  Texans,  running  over  them,  trampling  them 
down,  and  scattering  them  in  every  direction  —  "as  gallant  an  oaset 
in  war  as  ever  was  made. ' '  Their  guns ' '  proved  too  light-footed ' '  to 
be  overtaken.  By  this  time  the  Confederates  were,  in  terror  and 
disorder,  rushing  along  the  canon  at  and  beyond  the  bold  curve  in 
it  to  the  left  tlirough  the  gorge.  Captain  Downing  and  his  men 
had  raced  across  the  mountain  to  the  right,  and  were  pouring  into 
them  a  "most  galling  and  destructive  fire,"  which  drove  them  into 
the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canon,  where 
his  company,  with  those  of  Captains  Wyncook  and  Anthony,  took 
about  fifty  of  them  prisoners.  Evening  coming  on,  further  pursuit 
was  abandoned. 

While  the  number  of  men  on  each  side  was  comparatively  small 
and  the  engagement  occupied  but  two  or  three  hours,  the  fight  was 
furious  while  it  lasted.  The  Texans  were  badly  used  up,  and,  be- 
side their  heavy  losses  in  killed  or  wounded,  some  seventy  or  eighty 
of  them  were  prisoners.     Seven  of  their  commanding  officers  were 
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among  the  slain.  Only  one  Union  officer,  Captain  Cook,  of  Com- 
pany F,  First  Colorado,  was  hit  in  the  fray.  He  was  strack  in  the 
thigh  by  an  ounce  ball  and  three  buck  shot,  and  a  minute  or  two 
later  in  the  foot  by  a  bullet.  But  to  hearten  his  men  he  made  light 
of  his  agonizing  wounds.  By  a  distressing  accident,  Lieutenant 
MarahaU,  of  Cook's  company,  lost  his  life,  being  killed  by  the  dis- 
chaige  of  a  prisoner's  musket,  which  he  held  at  its  muzzle  end  in 
strilong  it  across  a  rock  to  break  it 

On  the  morning  of  the  27 th  of  March  Major  Chivingtcm's  men 
were  engaged  at  Pigeon's  ranch  in  burying  their  dead  in  an  open 
field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  canon,  in  attending  to  the  needs 
of  the  wounded  they  had  brought  here  the  evening  before,  and  in 
arranging  to  send  their  prisoners  on  to  Fort  Union.  They  had  been 
joined  during  the  night  by  a  reinforcement  of  300  infantry  and  cav- 
alry from  Bemal  Springs,  where  Colonel  Slough  had  his  reserves 
in  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  resist  any  farther  advance,  if 
it  should  be  attempted,  of  the  Texans  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  pass,  which  locality  was  then  known  as  Johnson's  ranch,  and  is 
now  called  Canoncito.  Fortunately,  a  quantity  of  flour  ^d  com, 
stored  by  the  invaders  a  few  days  before  in  a  building  near  Pigeon 's 
raneh,  was  found  and  confiscated  by  these  hungry  men,  who  con- 
verted it  into  their  morning  rations.  The  water  taken  from  a  well 
here,  then  the  only  supply,  proved  to  be  insufficient  for  them  and 
their  horses,  and  so  they  returned  in  a  body  to  their  camp  at  Eoz- 
lowski's  where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  a  copious  spring. 
Here,  or  more  probably  on  the  ridge  just  south  of  the  ruined  old 
Peoofl  mission,  the  entire  force,  the  remaining  detachment  at  Bemal 
Springs  having  arrived,  were  reimited  in  the  afternoon  and  night 
following,  and  the  plans  formed  for  the  movements  on  the  next  day. 

At  the  opening  of  the  battle  in  Apache  canon,  in  the  aftenKxm 
of  March  26th,  Major  Pyron,  in  charge  of  the  Confederate  force  en- 
gaged there,  sent  a  swift  courier  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry,  the 
Confederate  commander  at  Qalisteo,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  to 
inform  the  latter  that  he  ''was  engaged  in  a  sharp  conflict"  with  the 
enemy,  and  to  urge  that  force  be  ''hastened  to  his  relief."  Colonel 
Scurry,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  La  Glorieta,  says  that  "the 
critical  condition  of  Major  Pyron  and  his  gallant  comrades  was 
made  known  to  the  command,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  column  was 
formed  and  the  ord^r  to  march  given. ' ' 

By  daylight  next  morning  not  only  this  detachment,  but  all  of 
the  Confederate  reserves  at  Oalisteo,  and  their  entire  baggage  train 
had  reached, "  in  a  cold  night  march, ' '  Pyron 's  encampment  at  John- 
sim's  ranch,  at  the  western  end  of  La  Olorieta  pass.  An  agreement 
had  been  made  between  Chivington  and  Pyron  to  suspend  hostilities 
until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  after  that  hour  an  attaid: 
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some  time  during  the  day  was  expected  by  Colonel  Scurry.  He, 
therefore,  early  examined  the  location  and  its  surroundings  very 
carefully,  and  satisfied  himself  that  it  afforded  an  exceedingly 
strong  position  for  defense.  He  then  stationed  his  troops  so  as  to 
command  every  approach  to  it  The  attack  not  occurring,  he  de- 
cided to  move  forward  soon  after  sunrise  the  next  day,  March  28th, 
through  the  pass,  with  all  portions  of  which  he  was  well  acquainted ; 
to  leave  his  train  behind  with  only  ^'a  small  wagon  guard,"  so  that 
his  progress  might  not  be  impeded,  and  to  gain  the  level  ground 
near  the  ruins  of  the  Pecos  pueblo,  where  he  would  offer  battle  to 
the  Federal  troops,  anticipating  a  decisive  victory  similar  to  that 
at  Valverde. 

Accordingly,  on  that  day,  it  being  next  to  the  last  in  the  week, 
he  began,  at  the  appointed  hour,  his  march  with  three  Texan  regi- 
ments having  seventeen  partially  filled  companies,  with  an  indepen- 
dent one  of  volunteers  called  Brigandes,  and  with  an  efficient  bat- 
tery of  three  guns^  a  total  of  about  1,100  men.  His  soldiers  had 
enjoyed  a  season  of  rest,  though  somewhat  brief  to  about  a  fourth 
of  them,  and  nearly  all  of  them  already  had- been  under  fire.  There 
prevailed  among  tiiem  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their 
leader,  and  complete  harmony  in  their  ranks.  The  fidd  officers  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  cool,  fearless  and  aggressive  in  battle,  with 
the  skill  of  veterans  in  hancQing  small  bodies  of  troops.  The  whole 
command  was  animated  with  the  expectation  of  soon  reaching  Fort 
Union  and  capturing  it  with  all  of  its  vast  army  supplies.  Then 
the  region  from  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Bocky  mountains  west  to  the 
Colorado  river  would  be  practically  in  their  possession. 

Instead  of  an  open  space  of  ground  near  the  Pecos  pueblo,  it 
was  on  the  eastern  decline  of  La  Glorieta  pass,  among  thick  pine 
trees  and  cedar  bushes,  within  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Pigeon's  ranch 
that  Colonel  Scurry  first  halted  his  forces  about  halfpast  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  he  had  then  discovered  a  considerable 
body  of  Federal  soldiers  occupying  the  last  named  place.  This  was 
a  far  more  advantageous  position  for  both  an  attack  and  a  defense 
where  two  small  armies  were  about  to  fight  each  other,  though  un- 
doubtedly favoring  the  former  movement  rather  than  the  latter. 
Here  had  been  formed  by  a  local  glacier  from  Glorieta  mountain  a 
series  of  terminal  moraines,  two  of  which  are  low  bluffs,  merging  on 
the  south  into  bold,  rocky  elevations,  and  lying  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  not  far  apart  The  northern  ends  of  these  evi- 
dently had  been  broken  through  or  washed  away  by  a  large,  rapid 
stream  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  immense  deposit  of  ice  in  the 
pass  and  on  the  mountainsides,  and  leaving  a  narrow  and  deeper 
depression  along  them,  through  which  now  run  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Trail  and  the  Glorieta  arroyo.    These  features  of  the  place,  to- 
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gether  with  the  abrupt  slopes  of  the  canon  and  the  high  ledges  of 
rock  in  the  rear  and  in  the  front  of  Pigeon's  ranch,  served  to  deter- 
mine largely  the  positions  taken,  the  maneuvers  adopted,  and  the  re- 
sults attained  in  the  fierce  and  prolonged  struggle  had  here  on  that 
day. 

So<m  after  the  Texans  began  their  advance  in  the  morning  from 
Johnson's  ranch,  the  Federal  troops  in  camp  at  Kozlo^'s  started 
in  two  columns  to  reconnoiter  in  force  the  former,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  Confederates'  position  and  actual  strength,  and  of 
harassing  them  as  much  as  possible,  if  the  opportunity  should  be 
offered.  About  one-third  of  the  command  was  ordered,  under  the 
charge  of  Major  Chivington,  to  ''push  forward"  to  the  western  end 
of  the  pass  by  a  circuitous  route  over  the  mountains  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  at  that  end  to  occupy  the  heights  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Apache  canon,  and  to  observe  thoroughly  the  condition  of  the  en- 
emy's encampment  beneath.  Nearly  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
command,  namely.  Companies  C,  D,  F,  G,  I,  and  K  (some  of  which 
had  been  reduced  by  detachments  for  guard  and  other  special  du- 
ties), a  broken  company  of  New  Mexican  volunteers,  two  small  de- 
tachments of  regular  cavalry,  and  two  light  batteries  of  reg^olar  ar- 
tillery, the  latter  being  directed  by  Captain  John  F.  Bitter  and 
Lieutenant  Ira  W.  Claflin,  in  all  not  moie  than  700  men,  were 
marched  by  Colonel  Slough  to  Pigeon's  ranch,  with  the  purpose  of 
traversing  the  i>ass  throughout,  if  he  should  find  that  the  invaders 
had  retired  toward  Santa  Fe.  The  Confederate  commander  during 
that  day  supposed  that  Slough's  entire  force,  about  equal  in  number 
to  his  own,  was  in  front  of  him,  as  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Majoi^ 
Chivington 's  expedition,  which  had  left  Slough  with  scarcely  more 
than  half  that  number.  Furthermore,  only  slightly  over  a  third  of 
Slough's  ofKcers  and  men  had  ever  been  under  fire.  A  portion  of 
them,  including  the  batteries,  had  reached  the  camp  very  late  in  the 
preceding  night,  having  traveled  thirty-five  miles  in  ^e  previous 
sixteen  hours,  and,  consequently,  were  greatly  fatigued,  and  thus 
ill  prepared  to  endure  the  intense  excitement  and  supreme  exertions 
that  attended  the  desperate  oonfiict  of  La  Olorieta. 

Besides  these  conditions  the  men  entertained  no  cordial  and 
trustful  feelings  toward  their  colonel,  which  was  due  to  his  habitual 
austerity  and  his  lack  of  military  experience.  lii  fact,  some  of 
them,  beyond  doubt  unjustly,  suspected  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  on  account  of  his  former  political  affiliations.  One  of 
his  captains  declared,  years  afterward:  ''I  watched  him  closely 
daring  the  fight  at  Pigeon's  ranch,  and  if  I  had  discovered  any 
movement  or  order  of  his  intended  to  be  favorable  at  the  time  to 
the  enemy,  I  would  have  shot  him  on  the  spot."  Ovando  J.  HoUis- 
ter,  an  intelligent  and  observant  private  soldier  in  the  First  Colo- 
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rado  who  kept  a  diary  while  in  the  service,  and  in  1863  published  a 
pamphlet,  based  on  his  daily  notes,  containing  much  of  the  history 
of  the  regiment  up  to  that  year,  referring  to  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  the  time  the  two  divisions  of  the  regiment  were  joined  on 
the  Purgatoire  river,  on  the  march  to  Fort  Union,  says  in  his  pub- 
lication: ''Our  camp  this  evening  on  the  Purgatoire,  March  7th, 
augmented  by  seven  hundred  men,  has  the  bustle  and  hum  of  a 
small  town.  We  'fell  in'  and  gave  the  colonel  three  cheers  and  a 
tiger.  He  raised  his  cap,  but  did  not  speak.  How  little  some  men 
understand  human  nature.  He  had  been  our  colonel  six  months, 
had  never  become  known  to  us,  and  on  the  eve  of  an  important  ex- 
pedition, after  a  long  absence,  could  not  see  that  a  few  words  were 
indispensable  to  a  good  understanding.  He  has  a  noble  appearance, 
but  the  men  seem  to  lack  confidence  in  him.  Why,  I  cannot  tell  — 
nor  can  they,  I  think.  His  aristocratic  style  savors  more  of  eastern 
society  than  of  the  free-and-ea^^  border,  to  which  he  should  have 
become  acclimated,  but  that  is  bred  in  the  bone." 

The  different  parts  of  Slough's  column  with  the  cavalry  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  supply  train  of  at  least  one  hundred  wagons  with 
their  guards  in  the  rear,  arrived  at  this  ranch  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  between  half -past  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoim. 
Some  of  them  were  halted  here  for  an  hour  and  a  half  for  rest,  and 
others  for  a  briefer  period  before  the  time  last  mentioned.  No  ap- 
prehension was  felt  that  the  foe  they  wished  to  encounter  was  al- 
ready within  a  short  distance  of  them.  All  of  the  companies  of  in- 
fantry broke  ranks  and  stacked  their  arms,  to  visit  the  wounded 
left  here  since  the  fight  in  the  Apache  canon,  and  to  fill  their  can- 
teens from  Pigeon's  well,  as  a  supply  of  water  could  not  be  obtained 
again  until  they  had  reached  the  western  end  of  the  pass.  The 
cavalry  was  sent  forward  in  the  charge  of  Captain  Ourden  Chapin 
of  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry,  the  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral under  Colonel  Slough,  with  some  pickets  ahead,  to  reconnoiter. 
Very  soon  the  latter  rushed  back  with  the  information  that  the  Tex- 
ans  in  force  were  in  a  position  to  attack,  about  800  yards  in  front 
and  hidden  in  a  thick  grove.  At  once  the  bugles  sounded  the  as- 
sembly, men  seized  their  arms,  companies  formed  in  rank,  prelim- 
inary orders  were  issued,  but  before  arrangements  to  resist  the 
expected  onset  of  the  enemy  could  be  completed,  grape  shot  and 
shell  from  their  guns  were  crashing  through  the  tops  of  the  cotton- 
wood  trees  at  the  ranch  over  the  h^ds  of  the  Federal  troops. 

The  battle  opened  in  a  gulch,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Pigeon's 
ranch,  and  lying  between  two  moraines,  which  extend  from  the  road 
toward  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  pass.  The 
one  on  the  left  slopes  down  northward  to  the  road  from  a  consider- 
able elevation,  and  that  on  the  right  has  a  comparatively  level  top 
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and  runs  back  Beveral  hundred  yards.  On  this  level  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Scurry  formed  his  first  Ime  of  battle,  stretching  across  the 
canon  from  near  an  arroyo  some  rods  north  of  the  road  ''up  into 
the  pine  forest"  to  the  south.  Just  before  reaching  it  he  dismount- 
ed Ids  cavalry,  and  sent  the  men  into  action  on  foot  His  artillery 
which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  James  Bradford,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Valverde,  was  ordered  to  the 
front  on  the  brow  of  this  ridge,  and  to  begin  firing  immediately 
up<Hi  the  Federals,  who  were  advancing  toward  the  opposite  ridge. 
The  cavalry  sent  forward  by  Colonel  Slough  to  reconnoiter  had  al- 
ready entered  this  gulch,  and  on  discovering  the  position  of  the 
Texan  guns  the  force  was  directed  by  Captain  Charles  J.  Walker, 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  companies,  to  move  at  once ' '  into  the  timber, ' ' 
on  their  left,  to  dismount,  and  to  commence  ''skirmishing  on  foot" 
They  were  soon  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  other  troops  and  the  bat- 
teries from  the  ranch,  and  were  stationed  on  the  high  ridge  to  the 
north  and  beyond  Pigeon's  house.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Scurry 
had  arranged,  his  infantry  into  three  columns,  deploying  that  on  his 
ri^t  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  he  was  occupying,  and 
placing  it  under  the  command  of  Major  Pyron,  who  had  opened  for 
the  Confederate  side  the  encounter  at  Yalverde.  Another  was  held 
at  the  middle  near  the  artillery,  imder  the  charge  of  Major  Baguet, 
while  the  third  was  led  by  himself  to  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge 
and  across  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tappan  was  assigned  early  in  the  day 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Colorado  volunteers  and  the  regular 
artillery  present  under  Colonel  Slough.  As  soon  as  his  men  had 
reoovei^ed  from  their  surprise  at  the  approach  and  sudden  attack  of 
the  Texan  troops,  the  following  disposition  of  them  was  at  once 
made  by  their  leader:  Captain  Bitter's  battery  of  four  guns,  sup- 
ported by  Captain  Sopris's  company  of  infantry,  was  sent  at 
double-quick  to  take  position  on  the  road  on  the  north  of  the  open 
space  in  the  battlefield  at  the  lower  end  of  the  eastern  moraine ;  and 
Lieut^iant  Claflin's  battery,  also  four  guns,  supported  by  Captain 
Bobbins 's  company,  to  be  stationed  farther  up  on  this  moraine  to 
the  south  and  among  the  trees  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  was  across 
the  gulch  on  its  west  side.  Captain  Downing 's  company  was  de- 
ployed farther  to  the  south,  and  Captain  Mailies's  company  of  Ger- 
mans, in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Kerber,  to  the  north,  in  the 
canon  arroyo  and  on  the  slope  beyond,  both  to  skirmish  from  eleva- 
tions on  the  flanks  of  the  Texans,  finding  shelter  among  the  thick 
trees.  The  other  companies  of  infantry,  with  the  cavalry,  were  re- 
tired down  the  pass,  to  be  held  as  reserves  and  to  protect  the  supply 
train  in  their  rear. 

At  once  the  fighting  along  both  lines  became  general  and  furi- 
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ons.  The  discharges  of  the  artillery  seemed  incessant,  and  the  roar 
of  them  sounded  at  a  distance  in  all  directions  like  a  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous drumming  of  a  military  band.  Many  of  the  shots  were  im- 
bedded in  the  trees  between  and  aroimd  the  opposing  batteries,  and 
the  indentations  or  scars  made  by  them  remain  to  this  day  on  scores 
of  the  pine  and  cedar  trunks  still  standing.  Occasionally  one  of 
these  was  thus  marred  on  both  sides,  being  hit  by  guns  fired  from 
both  ridges.  Orape  shot,  pieces  of  exploded  shells,  and  rarely  a 
cannon  ball  may  yet  be  dug  from  the  ground  where  the  batteries 
stood,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  commander  of  the 
Texan  artillery  was  soon  severely  wounded  and  borne  from  the 
field,  his  horses  killed,  and  his  men  retreating  in  disorder.  Upon 
them  and  the  supporting  infantry  the  minie  balls  from  the  Spring- 
field rifies  in  the  unerring  hands  of  the  Colorado  skirmishers  told 
with  deadly  effect  Suddenly  Colonel  Scurry  discovered  the  com- 
pany under  Lieutenant  Eerber  approaching  and  passing  his  left 
flank  under  the  cover  of  an  irrigating  ditch  about  200  yards  away. 
He  dashed  with  his  column  across  a  clearing  in  an  enclosed  field 
and  into  the  midst  of  these  determined  Gtermans,  and  with  pistol 
and  machete  in  hand  struggled  desperately  face  to  face  with  them, 
who  used  their  bayonets  vigorously,  but  who  were  forced  to  fall 
back  among  the  bushes,  trees  and  rocks  on  the  abrupt  slope  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  main  battlefield,  leaving  behind  many  of  their 
number  killed  or  wounded.  One  of  the  d^id  was  the  courageous 
Lieutenant  John  Baker,  whose  fearfully  mutilated  body  was  found 
by  the  burial  party  next  morning  stripped  of  his  clothing.  Of  him 
and  the  manner  of  his  death  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tappan  said  in 
his  report:  '^ Lieutenant  Baker  was  severely  wounded  during  the 
early  part  of  the  engagement,  and  afterwards  beaten  to  death  by  the 
enemy  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  or  club,  and  his  body  stripped  of 
its  clothing.  He  was  found  the  next  morning,  his  head  scarcely 
recognizable,  so  horribly  mangled.  He  fought  gallantly,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  foe  pursued  him  after  death." 

But  it  was  thought  by  some  of  his  comrades  that  this  awful 
work  was  due  to  vagabond  Mexicans  who  had  followed  the  Confed- 
erate forces. 

Lieutenant  Baker  had  led  the  forward  division  of  his  company 
along  the  ditch  above  mentioned,  to  a  point  almost  opposite  the 
Texan  artillery  on  higher  ground  to  his  left,  and  then,  drawing  his 
sword  and  waving  it,  he  called  to  his  men:  ** Let's  capture  the 
guns!"  At  the  instant  he  was  struck  down.  Both  he  and  Eerber 
had  served  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  and  with  their 
prompt  military  skill  had  brought  their  company  first  on  the  battle- 
field. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Confederate  line.  Major  Pyron's 
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oolumn,  evideatly  reenf orced  from  the  central  one,  attacked  fiercely 
Captain  Downing's  company,  pressing  it  backward  with  the  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  a  Large  number  of  these  skirmishers.  It 
seems  that  this  company  moved  forward  in  two  lines,  and  that  (me 
of  them  encountered  a  masked  cannon  firing  grape  shot.  There- 
upon, the  Federal  troops,  disturbed  by  these  reverses,  realizing  that 
they  were  outnumbered  by  a  determined  foe,  and  expecting  an  im- 
mediate charge  <m  their  position,  fell  back  about  four  hundred 
yards  and  formed  again  in  line  extending  along  the  rough  ledge  of 
rocks  to  the  north,  and  below  Pigeon's  house,  and  across  the  arroyo 
near  it,  and  on  the  summit  and  nearer  slope  of  the  wooded  rocky 
bluff  to  the  south  —  all  seen  in  the  farther  portion  of  the  view  of 
the  battleground;  and  upon  the  last  elevation  Captain  Downing 's 
company  took  a  new  position.  On  its  top  ^  or  western  slope  Lieu- 
tenant Clafiin's  battery  was  stationed.  In  front  of  it  Captain  Bit^ 
ter's  battery  was  first  placed,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to  the 
north  into  the  road.  His  support  was  still  the  company  of  Cap- 
tain Sopris  who  was  joined  by  Captain  W.  P.  Wilder  and  his  men, 
thus  fyr  held  in  the  rear  among  the  reserves.  The  shattered  com- 
pany of  Captain  Kerber,  assist^  by  that  of  the  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Walker,  occupied  the  extreme  northern  fiank 
of  the  line  near  its  former  position. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Slough's  forces  had  vacated  the  ridge  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gulch,  it  was  taken  by  the  Texans  who  planted 
their  artillery  on  it,  and  again  opened  fire  on  the  Federals,  whose 
batteries  responded  with  spirit  and  effectiveness.  The  cannonading 
lasted  three  hours,  and  its  reverberations  from  the  high  slopes  of 
the  canon  and  from  distant  mesas  were  terrific.  Many  trees  be- 
yond the  open  space  in  the  battlefield,  and  particularly  in  the  defile 
to  the  east,  showed  for  years  the  marks  of  balls,  exploding  shells 
and  canister.  A  gun  of  the  Texans  was  dismounted  by  a  solid  shot 
striking  it  in  the  muzzle,  and  another  was  disabled  and  its  limber 
box  blown  to  pieces  by  a  case  shot  from  cme  of  Bitter's  6-pounders. 
Companies  D  and  I  had  picked  off  most  of  the  gunners,  and  if  there 
had  been  anybody  to  support  Captain  Downing  they  never  would 
have  taken  their  artillery  from  the  field.  Thus  the  Confederates 
were  compelled  to  rely  mainly  upon  their  infantry  and  dismounted 
cavalry  in  continuing  the  engagement,  and  could  hope  to  succeed 
in  reaching  and  breaking  the  line  of  the  Federals  only  by  bold  and 
repeated  charges  upon  different  points  of  it.  Colonel  Slough  ap- 
prehending that  this  plan  would  be  adopted  withdrew  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Bitter's  supports,  sending  a  platoon  of  them  to  the 
assistanoe  of  Lieutenant  Eerber  and  Captain  Walker  to  act  as  skir- 
mishers on  his  right,  and  the  rest  to  strengthen  the  opposite  fiank. 
The  latter  were  stationed  along  the  bluff  occupied  by  Clafiin's  bat- 
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tery  and  his  supports,  and  farther  to  the  south  on  the  higher 
ground,  where  now  runs  the  railroad.  This  movement  was  made  to 
prevent  the  enemy  dashing  past  this  bluff  in  that  direction,  and  at- 
tacking and  destroying  the  wagon  train  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear. 

By  this  time  Colonel  Scurry  had  been  reenforced  by  two  com- 
panies of  fresh  troops  —  perhaps  125  men.  He  skillfully  rear- 
ranged his  line  for  another  assault,  again  in  three  divisions  on  the 
ridge  he  had  just  taken.  While  waiting  to  ascertain  the  exact  posi- 
tions held  the  second  time  by  the  Federals  under  the  cover  of  trees, 
behind  a  long  adobe  wall,  beyond  a  rocky  precipice,  and  over  the 
top  of  the  bluff  south  of  the  ranch,  he  dispatched  several  squads  of 
men,  one  of  them  clothed  in  the  imif orm  of  the  Colorado  infantry, 
to  approach  this  force  at  differait  points,  whose  fire  they  would 
thus  draw  upon  themselves.  They  were  easily  driven  back.  There- 
upon, he  ordered  the  division  under  Major  John  S.  Shropshire  to 
advance  ''am<mg  the  pines''  and  vigorously  attack  the  southern  wing 
of  Colonel  Slough's  army.  Perceiving  a  delay  in  this  onset,  he  left 
his  column  at  the  center,  and  on  reaching  these  troops  he  discovered 
that  the  major  had  been  killed  before  they  could  be  moved  forward. 
It  happened  that  a  portion  of  Captain  Cook's  gallant  company,  in 
the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Wilson,  was  directly  in  f  nmt  of  this  move- 
ment and  that  a  private  by  the  name  of  George  W.  Pierce  had 
darted  from  its  ranks,  shot  and  disarmed  Major  Shropshire  at  the 
head  of  his  battali<m,  and  taken  prisoner  Captain  D.  W.  Shannon 
near  his  side.  Scurry  at  once  assumed  the  command  and  ordered 
a  charge  by  the  whole  body,  but  he  met  with  such  a  spirited  resis- 
tance from  the  Federal  skirmishers  that  he  retired.  Joined  by  his 
men  from  the  center,  he  renewed  the  charge  farther  down  the  field 
toward  the  road,  and  was  again  repulsed  by  the  same  skirmishers, 
assisted  by  the  artillery  in  their  rear  and  by  its  supports.  During 
these  charges  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tappan,  of  the  Colorado  volun- 
teers, sat  on  his  horse  as  coolly  ''loading  and  firing  his  pistols  as  if 
rabbit  hunting."  In  the  ground  where  these  struggles  occurred  a 
great  many  rifle  balls  were  embedded  and  found  long  afterwards. 

Majors  Raguet  and  Pyron  were  sent  with  their  commands  to 
the  north  across  the  arroyo,  up  the  rugged  slope,  and  onto  the  sum- 
mit of  the  low  mountain  range  that  bounds  the  battlefield  in  that 
direction.  Colonel  Slough  had  anticipated  this  movement  and  a 
subsequent  one  of  the  Texans  against  tus  positicm  at  the  ranch,  and 
he  had  strengthened  his  right  fiank  and  his  center  by  directing 
other  platoons  of  his  infantry  to  defend  the  former,  and  by  resta- 
tioning  his  batteries  where  they  could  do  better  execution  in  the 
latter.  Captain  Ritter  left  the  road  in  front  of  the  ranch  and 
crossed  the  arroyo  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  gorge.    Pre- 
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vious  to  this  change  he  had  lost  two  trusted  lieutenants  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  —  Peter  McQ-rath,  of  the  regular  cavalry, 
and  Clark  Chambers  of  Company  C,  First  Colorado,  who  was  shot 
in  the  shoulder  and  in  the  thigh,  and  who  died  of  his  wounds  after 
haying  lingered  about  a  year.  Lieutenant  Claflin  descended  the 
bluff  on  the  south  and  arranged  his  moimtain  howitzers  near  Bit- 
ter's  guns.  Two  braver  and  more  efScient  officers  in  charge  of  ar- 
tillery never  fought  in  the  American  army.  The  troops  imder 
Ba^et  and  P3rron  began  at  once,  from  their  superior  position,  and 
furious  and  steady  onslaught,  with  their  rifles  and  heavy  double 
barreled  shot  guns,  and  then  rushed  forward,  dodging  from  tree  to 
tree  and  from  rock  to  rock,  until  they  came  into  close  quarters  with 
the  Federals,  who,  delivering  volley  after  volley,  yielded  the  ground 
only  inch  by  inch,  as  they  were  pushed  back  onto  the  ledge  of  rocks 
that  extends  northward  from  the  ranch.  So  near  together  were 
these  contending  ranks  at  times  that  the  mu2sdes  of  their  guns 
passed  by  each  other  over  the  top  of  the  loosened  rocks,  and  some 
of  them  shot  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  clump  of 
cedar  bushes. 

Colonel  Scurry,  aware  of  the  decisive  advantage  he  had  gained 
hy  this  contest  of  his  left  flank,  quickly  united  with  it,  near  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  his  main  forces  from  the  right  and  the 
center  of  his  line.  They  made  their  stand  at  first  in  the  road  and 
immediately  across  the  arroyo,  some  300  yards  west  of  the  ranch. 
His  aim  was  to  capture  the  Federal  batteries  in  the  gorge  in  front 
of  him  and  to  drive  the  Federal  skirmishers  from  the  ledges  to 
which  they  had  retired  shortly  before.  He  issued  his  commands 
with  great  energy  and  exceedingly  resonant  voice  and  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  He  mingled  with 
his  troops  animating  them  to  engage  in  the  final  and  desperate  en- 
counter of  the  day.  Baguet  and  Pyron  moved  about  everywhere 
among  them,  inspiring  the  rank  and  file  to  deeds  of  daring  and  re- 
nown. Possibly  the  fate  of  the  whole  campaign,  embracing  their 
weary  march  from  their  distant  homes  and  their  invaluable  con- 
quests in  the  Bio  Grande  valley,  depended  upon  the  results  achieved 
in  the  next  three  hours.  Officers  and  men  responded  with  alacrity 
and  grim  determination.  With  the  brim  of  their  slouched  hats 
fallizig  over  their  foreheads,  and  with  deafening  yells,  they  charged 
impetuously  down  the  road  and  its  sides  toward  Bitter's  and  Claf- 
lin's  batteries,  but  were  checked  before  reaching  these  by  grape  shot, 
canister  and  exploding  shells  and  by  the  galling  fire  of  the  infantry 
in  the  gorige  and  on  the  opposite  elevations.  Five  times  they  at- 
tempted the  assault  upon  this  position  of  the  Federals,  and  as  many 
times  they  were  repulsed.  In  an  interval  between  two  of  these,  a 
Gterman  officer  in  the  Colorado  volunteers  shouted  in  broken  but 
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emphatic  English  to  his  men  standing  in  a  huddle  near  the  artil- 
lery:  '*Poys,  lay  down  flat  dere;  does  you  want  to  go  died!"  In  at 
least  two  of  these  charges  the  Texans  advanced  to  within  forty  or 
fifty  steps  of  the  guns.  Then  Claflin  ordered  his  men  to  cease 
firing,  and  his  supports,  rising  from  the  ground  and  running  for- 
ward, shot  their  deadly  rifie  bullets  fairly  into  the  faces  of  the  ap- 
proaching enemy  and  dashed  in  close  rank  into  the  wavering  column 
scattering  it  in  great  disorder.  The  fighting  here  was  most  deadly, 
the  hottest  that  any  of  these  soldiers  had  yet  witnessed,  and  in  it 
the  Texans  suffered  severely.  The  accomplished  Ragrnet,  the  chival- 
rous Captain  Charles  Buckholts  and  the  brave  Lieutenant  Charles 
H.  Mills  fell  near  the  same  time.  Colonel  Scurry,  who  won  the  un- 
disguised admiration  of  the  Colorado  volunteers  for  his  magnificait 
courage  and  intrepid  leadership,  had  some  narrow  escapes.  On 
March  SOth,  when  he  said  ''I  do  not  know  if  I  write  intelligently, 
for  I  have  not  slept  for  three  nights  and  can  scarcely  hold  my  eyes 
open,^'  he  reported  the  battle  to  General  Sibley,  who  was  then  on 
his  way  from  Albuquerque  to  Santa  Fe.  After  referring  to  the 
death  of  Baguet  and  other  officers,  he  went  on  to  say:  ''Major 
Pyron  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  and  my  own  cheek  was  twice 
brushed  by  a  minie  ball,  each  time  just  drawing  blood,  and  my 
clothes  torn  in  two  places.  I  mention  this  simply  to  show  how  hot 
was  the  fire  of  the  enemy  when  all  of  the  field  officers  upon  the 
ground  were  either  killed  or  wounded."  In  another  report  he  said 
the  ** conflict  was  terrible,"  and  that  the  men  who  opposed  him  were 
the  "flower  of  the  U.  S.  army." 

A  pathetic  incident  occurred  in  the  Federal  ranks  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  Major  Baguet.  A  full-grown  boy,  just  reaching 
young  manhood  belonged  to  the  Colorado  volunteers.  Early  in  the 
forenoon  he  said  to  Captain  Downing :  ''I  dreamed  last  night  that 
I  was  shot  through  my  heart  in  a  battle  today  and  I  believe  it  will 
come  true."  The  captain  cheerfully  told  him,  **You  have  a  mere 
fancy  produced  by  a  bad  dream  and  you  should  give  no  heed  to  it. " 
During  the  engagement  he  detailed  the  youth  with  others  to  con- 
duct some  prisoners  back  to  the  camp  at  EozlowsM's  and  did  not  ex- 
pect him  to  return  to  the  battle  field.  What  was  the  captain's  sur- 
prise to  find  him  late  in  the  afternoon  in  his  old  place  among  the 
men  on  the  bluff  at  Pigeon's  ranch.  It  was  remarked  to  him,  "If 
you  still  want  to  engage  in  the  fight  take  a  rifie  and  see  if  you  can 
hit  that  Confederate  officer  on  horseback."  The  officer  was  about 
forty  rods  away  in  the  field ;  the  boy  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired 
his  gun  and  Major  Raguet  fell  from  the  saddle  mortally  wounded. 
A  Texan  sharpshooter  observing  this  accident  instantly  discharged 
at  the  boy  a  rifie  bullet  which  striking  his  gun  glanced  from  it  and 
pierced  his  heart  Turning  to  the  captain  at  his  side  he  gasped: 
"I  told  you  something  would  happen.' 
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While  this  fight  was  in  progress  a  detaehizLent  of  Scurry's 
command  gained  possesBion  of  the  ledges  to  the  north  and  poured  a 
defltructiYe  fusillade  into  that  side  of  the  Federal  batteriea  These 
with  the  infantry  withdrew  in  good  order  down  the  cimyon  to  the 
TBAT  of  the  open  field  beyond  the  ranch  and  there  formed  their  third 
position  in  the  battle.  The  supply  train  was  forty  yards  to  their 
left  Captain  Downing  was  among  the  last  to  leave  his  place  on 
the  bluff  at  the  gorge  and  to  join  in  the  new  line  of  defense.  Here 
the  Texans  made  another  and  their  last  charge  upon  these  batteries 
and  endeavored  to  reach  the  train  but  were  again  driven  back  with 
loss  and  in  confusion. 

Soon  after  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Slough  ordered 
his  forces  to  abandon  this  position  and  return  to  their  camp  at  Koz- 
loflki's.  This  was  effected  by  the  pieces  of  artillery  and  the  wagons 
well-guarded  withdrawing  one  after  the  other.  The  m^i  were  en- 
raged at  this  movement  for  they  were  eager  to  move  upon  the  Con- 
federates and  complete  the  work  of  the  day  either  by  forcing  a  sur- 
render or  starting  them  upon  a  retreat  towards  Santa  Fe.  But  to 
Colonel  Slough  the  object  of  the  reoonnoissance  in  force  ''to  annoy 
and  harass  the  enemy"  had  been  accomplished.  It  seems  that  Bit- 
ter's battery  remained  in  the  last  position  where  it  had  been  sta- 
tioned for  some  time  after  the  order  to  fall  back  upon  the  camp 
had  passed  along  the  line.  On  Captain  Downing  then  approaching 
him  he  said :  ''Captain,  you  are  the  only  ranking  officer  left  on  the 
fiekL  What  are  your  orders  to  me?"  The  quick  reply  was: 
*' Double  shot  your  guns  and  keep  on  firing."  Finding  that  he  was 
not  properly  supported  Captain  Ritter  began  to  prepare  soon  after 
for  drawing  the  battery  off  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

Just  at  that  time  an  ambulance  bearing  a  fiag  of  truce  was 
driven  down  the  road  from  the  west  On  reaching  Captains  Down- 
ing and  Bitter  there  alighted  from  it  the  assistant  adjutant  general 
of  Sibley's  Brigade,  Major  Alexander  M.  Jackson,  the  former  secre- 
tary of  New  Mexico,  an  ardent  secessionist,  a  personal  friend  of 
President  Davis  of  the  Confederacy,  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of 
General  Sibley's  invasion  of  the  Territory  and  doubtless  the  one  on 
whom  the  responsibility  for  it  mainly  rested.  He  asked  for  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  until  noon  of  the  following  day  in  order  that 
his  wounded  could  be  cared  for  and  his  dead  buried.  He  was  thrust 
back  into  his  conveyance  and  directed  by  Captain  Downing  to  pro- 
ceed blindfolded  toward  Kozloski's.  He  did  so  and  met  Colonel 
Slough  who  granted  his  request,  the  armistice  being  subsequentiy 
extended  to  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  In  fact  the  troops  un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry  were  so  exhausted  and  crippled  by 
the  struggle  through  which  they  had  passed,  that  they  could  not 
further  continue  the  fighting  at  that  juncture.  The  battie  had 
lasted  without  interruption  at  least  seven  hours  and  since  early 
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morning  neither  army  had  had  any  opportunity  to  take  rest  and  re- 
freshments. 

In  the  meantime  and  unknown  to  Colonel  Slough  at  the  time  the 
armistice  was  agreed  to,  a  crushing  disaster  had  been  inflicted  upon 
Colonel  Scuriy's  resources  by  the  column  under  Major  Ghiyingt<Hi» 
which  had  been  despatched  in  the  morning  to  the  western  end  of 
the  pass.  This  force  was  composed  of  the  following  organizations : 
Captain  W.  H.  Lewis's  battalion  (regulars),  with  Captain  A.  B. 
Carey  assisting  him  in  command,  consisting  of  sixty  men;  com- 
panies A  and  G,  5th  regular  infantry,  in  charge  of  Lieutenants 
Barr  and  Norvell;  company  B,  First  Regiment  Colorado  Volun- 
teers, seventy-eight  men,  in  charge  of  Captain  Samuel  M.  Logan 
and  Lieutenant  Jacobs;  Ford's  independent  company  of  Colorado 
Volunteers,  in  charge  of  Captain  James  H.  Ford  and  Lieutenant 
DeForrest;  Captain  E.  W.  Wjnacoop's  battalion,  consisting  of  com- 
pany A,  First  Colorado,  sixty-eight  men,  under  Lieutenant  Shaffer; 
company  E,  First  Colorado,  seventy-one  men,  under  Captain  Scott 
J.  Anthony  and  Lieutenant  Dawson,  and  company  H,  First  Colo- 
rado, about  eighty  men,  under  Captain  George  L.  Sanborn  and 
Lieutenant  Sanford;  in  all,  ''about  430  ofBcers  and  picked  men." 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Manuel  A.  Chaves,  of  the  New  Mexico  Volun- 
teers, was  selected  as  the  guide,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  re- 
connoissance  around  over  the  mountains  to  Johnson's  Ranch  would 
be  exceedingly  toilsome  and  dangerous. 

This  column  marched  past  the  ruins  of  the  Pecos  pueblo  and 
left  the  main  road  about  a  mile  to  the  west,  where  a  trail  branches 
off  and  goes  through  the  San  Cristoval  canon  to  Galisteo.  While 
following  this  for  eight  miles  the  troops  heard  the  discharges  of  the 
artillery  at  Pigeon's  ranch  and  knew  that  fighting  had  begun  there 
in  earnest.  A  mounted  company  was  sent  to  scout  in  that  direction, 
in  order  to  warn  them,  if  necessary,  after  they  had  left  the  Galisteo 
trail  and  turned  to  the  right  toward  Johnson's  ranch,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  Confederate  forces  in  the  rear.  Leaving  this  tn^, 
they  made  their  way  eight  miles  farther,  over  rocks,  up  steep  as- 
cents, and  through  dense  thickets  of  scrub  pinon  and  cedar  bushes 
to  the  crest  of  a  mountain  that  immediately  overlooked  the  Texas 
encampment.  Here  they  arrived  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  having  been  five  hours  on  the  march,  and  here  they 
captured  a  sentinel,  who  had  been  stationed  on  this  height  by 
Colonel  Scurry.  Colonel  Chaves,  looking  down  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  on  the  camp,  with  its  accessories,  and  the  troops  and 
teamsters  in  charge  of  it  —  about  250  men,  all  told  —  remarked  to 
Major  Chivington:  **You  are  right  on  top  of  them."  An  hour  was 
spent  in  carefully  examining  the  situation  below  and  wholly  unob- 
served by  the  enemy.    The  ranch  house  was  in  plain  view,  as  were 
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the  adobe  huts  near  it,  the  road  leading  from  the  canon  just  north 
of  them  to  Santa  Fe,  the  ravines  reaching  out  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left)  the  abrupt  knolls  in  different  places,  a  mounted  cannon  on 
the  highest  of  these,  the  wagons  and  some  droit  animals  in  a  group 
at  the  center,  and  the  soldiers  leisurely  moving  about. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  no  formidable  difSculty  existed  to 
prevent  an  attack  upon  the  encampment  he  gave  the  order  to  his 
men :  "In  single  file,  double-quick,  charge  1"  Instantly  they  were 
on  the  brow  of  the  steep  diff,  soon  on  their  way  down  it,  being  low- 
ered at  first  by  ropes,  leather  straps  and  by  holding  on  by  their 
guns  to  each  other  and  at  length  by  crawling,  sliding  and  leaping 
down  the  lower  half  of  the  slope,  they  reached  the  bottom.  When 
they  had  completed  a  fourth  of  their  descent  the  crashing  of  loos- 
ened rocks  down  the  precipice  and  among  the  small  trees  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  troops  in  the  camp.  Soon  eight  gunners  on 
the  knoll  began  firing  shots  from  their  six-pounder  into  the  descend- 
ing and  scattered  companies  but  without  effect  Chivington's  men 
yelling  and  whooping  like  Indians  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
base  of  the  mountain  where  they  formed  themselves  again  into 
ranks.  At  once  some  of  the  frightened  teamsters  and  infantrymen 
CSX  guard  seized  the  horses  and  mules  at  hand  and  disappeared  up 
the  road  toward  Santa  Fe,  while  many  others  retreated  at  double- 
quick  into  the  canon  running  eastward.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  almost  defenseless  condition  of  the  encampment.  The 
flank  movement  of  Major  Chivington's  troops  was  not  anticipated 
in  the  least  by  Colonel  Scurry.  Beside  when  he  left,  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  detached  a  much  lai^er  force  to  protect  his  supplies  and 
animals  here  than  the  one  found  by  the  Federals  on  their  arrival. 
The  writer  while  in  New  Mexico,  was  told  by  a  Texas  captain,  past 
middle  age,  that  he  was  placed  in  command  of  this  camp  on  the  de- 
parture of  Scurry  and  that  two  companies  of  Oermans  were,  with 
others,  assigned  him  to  care  for  its  valuable  stores  and  other  prop- 
erty. These  Oermans,  on  hearing  the  booming  of  the  cannon  at 
Pigeon's  ranch,  declared  that  they  had  "enlisted  to  get  glory  by 
fluting  and  not  in  guarding  mules  and  provisions."  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  restrain  them  and  so  breaking  away  from  their  com- 
rades they  hastened  through  the  canon  and  joined  the  other  troops 
on  the  field  of  battle.  These  were  the  reenforcements  that  Colonel 
Scurry  received  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Major  Chivington,  not  aware  of  the  small  number  of  men  at  the 
camp  and  fearing  an  ambuscade,  arranged  at  first  his  companies  in 
order  of  battle  and  had  them  march  and  countermarch  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  resist  an  attack  if  such  should  be  attempted  by  any  force 
concealed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  He  soon  learned  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  his  fears.    Then  Captain  Wyncoop  was  dis- 
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patched  with  thirty  of  his  men  under  an  order  to  silence  the  gun  on 
the  high  knoll,  the  discharges  of  which  thus  far  had  proved  harm- 
less. In  closer  quarters,  however,  the  gun  might  be  destructive. 
Three  of  those  handling  it  were  instantly  killed  and  several  were 
wounded  by  a  single  volley  from  the  rifles  of  Wyncoop's  mieni. 
Major  Chivington  then  divided  his  troops  into  two  columns,  one 
directed  to  take  possession  of  the  knoll  and  to  capture  the  piece  of 
artillery  at  its  top,  and  the  other  to  capture  and  hold  the  supply 
train  in  the  corral.  The  first  of  these  movements,  the  more  dan- 
gerous one,  was  executed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Lewis,  as- 
sisted by  Lieutenant  B.  M.  Sanford,  of  Captain  Oeoi^  L.  Sanborn's 
company;  he  ascended  this  knoll,  spiked  the  cannon  with  a  steel 
ramrod,  jammed  a  six-pound  iron  ball  into  its  muzzle  and  tumbled 
the  carriage  upon  which  it  was  mounted  down  the  eastern  side  of 
the  knoll,  smashing  the  wheels  into  pieces.  Besides  this  they  set 
fire  to  ammunition  designed  for  this  gun  and  hidden,  a  limber  box 
covered  oyer  with  brush  and  dirt  in  a  small  gully  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  knoll.  In  this  exploit  the  lieutenant  came  dangerously 
near  losing  his  life.  They  also  searched  the  buildings  and  the  ra- 
vines roundabout  for  concealed  Texans  of  whom  they  made  prison- 
ers of  several. 

The  other  columns  charged  upon  and  surrounded  the  wagon 
train,  meeting  with  no  serious  opposition.  It  consisted  of  hea^y 
loaded  wagons,  estimated  to  be  seventy-three  in  number.  In  them 
were  ammunition,  subsistence,  forage,  baggage,  officers'  clothing, 
medical  and  sui^cal  stores  —  all  of  the  equipage  and  other  neces- 
sary supplies  for  a  small  army  in  camp  and  on  the  march.  Under 
the  circumstances^  nothing  of  this  great  quantity  of  stores  could 
weU  be  conveyed  away  by  the  captors.  To  destroy  them  utterly  so 
that  they  could  not  be  U8«d  by  the  invaders  was  considered  the  only 
course  left  to  be  pursued.  All  of  the  wagons,  most  of  them  hastily 
overturned,  were  burned  with  their  entire  contents.  In  one  case 
bacon  and  cavaliy  saddles  had  been  piled  upon  boxes  of  powder. 
In  another  instance  the  ammunition  exploded  in  the  midst  of  burn- 
ing other  articles,  severely  wounding  private  Bitter  of  Wyncoop's 
company,  the  only  man  hurt  in  the  expedition.  All  of  the  materials 
belonging  to  the  wagons,  except  their  iron  work,  were  consumed. 

After  destroying  a  large  number  of  mules  which  were  found  in 
a  doseby  arroyo  or  small  canon,  Chivington  later  on  conducted  his 
troops  back  to  the  starting  point,  but  traveled  another  route  which 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  a  Catholic  priest,  Fr.  Ortiz  of  Pecos. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  stunniog  blow  that  Chivington 's  force  had  in- 
flicted at  Johnson's  Banch,  not  only  upon  the  rear  but  the  advance 
of  Scurry's  army,  and  also  upon  the  entire  campaign  of  the  Con- 
federates in  the  Southwest.    The  Texans,  after  staying  at  Pigeon's 
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ranch  two  days  and  two  nights  subsequent  to  the  second  battle, 
without  shelter  or  blankets,  and  practically  without  food,  retreated 
to  Santa  Fe  in  search  of  provisions,  leaving  at  the  ranch  their 
wounded,  mentioned  by  Governor  Connelly  as  being  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number.  The  effect  upon  Sibley,  who  had  hurried  to 
Santa  Fe  from  Albuquerque,  and  upon  those  of  his  advisers  who 
had  participated  in  the  fight,  was  shown  in  the  decision  soon  reached 
by  him  and  them,  that  they  had  utterly  failed  to  attain  the  object 
of  their  operations  in  New  Mexico,  and  that  the  skeleton  of  their 
army  must  return  to  Texas  with  all  practicable  speed,  an  account 
of  which  retreat  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico,  through  their  legislature,  erected  in 
the  Plaza  at  Santa  Fe,  within  three  yeara  after  the  dose  of  the  Civil 
War,  a  plain  and  unpretending  soldiers'  monument,  having  four 
marble  tablets,  on  two  of  which  are  appropriate  inscriptions  that 
honor  the  soldiera  of  the  Federal  army  who  fell  in  the  engagements 
with  the  Confederates  in  the  Territory.*^' 

The  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  ended  at  the  Plaza.    Not  far  away  is  the 

sTTThe  inaeriptioiifl  are: 

''Erected  by  the  People  of  New  Mezieo,  through  their  legialatores  of 
1866,  '7,  '8.    May  the  Union  be  Perpetuated." 

''To  the  Heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  Various  Battles  with  Savage  Indians 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mezieo." 

"To  the  Heroes  of  the  Federal  Armj  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Valverde, 
fought  with  the  Bebels.  February  21,  1862." 

"To  the  Heroes  of  the  Federal  Army  who  fell  at  the  Battles  of  Cafion  del 
Apache  and  Pigeon's  Bancho  (La  Olorieta),  fought  with  the  Bebels,  March  28, 
1862;  and  to  &ose  who  fell  at  the  Battle  fought  with  the  Bebels  at  Peralta, 
April  15,  1862." 

Laying  the  eomer  stone  of  this  monument  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
rather  elaborate  and  impressive  ceremony,  in  which  the  governor  of  Oolorado 
Territory,  "the  soldiers  of  Oolorado  reghnents,"  and  the  "people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oolorado  generally,"  were  invited  to  participate. 

The  eomer  stone  was  laid  under  the  auspices*  of  the  Order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  A  large  number  and  varied  of  documents  and  other  articles 
were  deposited  in  it,  among  which  was  a  parchment  bearing  the  names  of  all 
the  Union  officers  who  f ou^t  in  the  battles  of  Valverde,  Glorieta  and  Peralta. 
It  was  also  intended  that  a  complete  list  of  all  the  names  of  the  dead  to  whom 
the  memorial  was  raised  be  dei>08ited  but  these  could  not  be  obtained  in  time. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  secure  an  authentic  list  The  Oommittee  under  whose 
management  the  services  were  conducted  consisted  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Heath,  at 
the  time  secretary  of  New  Mexico,  OoL  John  P.  Slough,  chief  justice  and  Felipe 
Detado,  a  citiien  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  Governor  John  Evans  of  Colorado  and 
DrWaahington  Griif^  and  Charles  G.  Chever  were  officially  present  as  a  com- 
mittee from  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  whom,  as  they  reported.  "It  was  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  witness  this  public  work  of  respect  to  your  fallen  comrades; 
and  the  honitiuity  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  extended  to  your  committee, 
riunvB  how  Tuhy  they  appreciated  those  we  represented.  As  a  mark  of  grati- 
tode  fdt  hj  the  people  of  that  Territoir  for  the  valiant  services  rendered  them 
in  the  honr  of  their  peril,  they  are  worthy  of  your  highest  appreciation." 
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Catholic  cathedral.  The  present  structure  is  modem  but  contains 
a  number  of  interesting  *'old  masters"  and  a  reredos  given  by 
Governor  and  Captain>General  del  Valle  and  his  wife  in  1761.  At 
the  rear  of  the  altar  are  buried  two  Franciscan  friars*'*  killed  in 
the  uprising  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  church  on  the  site  of 
which  the  modem  cathedral  stands  was  built  or  finished  in  1716. 
A  portion  of  the  old  church  still  stands  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  cathedral. 

On  the  hill  above  Santa  Fe  is  the  Garita,  an  old  Spanish-Mex- 
ican prison,  where  malefactors  and  traitors  were  confined  and  ex- 
ecuted. Not  far  away  from  the  Plaza  is  the  *' oldest  house."  It 
was  formerly  two  stories  in  height  but  the  upper  story  was  removed 
not  many  years  ago  and  the  place  has  been  frequently  renovated. 

From  Santa  Pe  it  is  an  easy  journey  to  the  Puy>6,  Bito  de  loei 
Frijoles,  Pajarito,  and  other  canyons  where  are  to  be  found  mile 
after  mile  of  diflfs  honeycombed  with  the  dwellings  of  a  prehistoric 
people.  The  entire  region  from  Gallinas  creek  to  the  Canada  de 
Oochiti,  and  from  the  Jemez  mountains  east  to  the  Bio  Grande,  is 
included  jn  this  area  where  prehistoric  races  dwelt.  Pajarito 
Park  is  in  the  center  of  it,  and  on  this  are  found  the  finest  of  the 
cliff  dwelling  remains.  These  dwellings  are  actually  carved  out  of 
the  tufa  of  the  cliffs,  the  marks  of  the  ancient  stone  implements  em- 
ployed being  still  plainly  visible. 

Near  Santa  Fe  are  most  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  communities^  places 
whose  residents  are  descended  from  the  cliff  dwellers.  Taos,  most 
important  of  these,  is  not  far  away  on  the  north,  San  Ildefonso  is 
to  the  west.  Santa  Clara,  San  Juan,  Picurfs,  Namb6,  with  its 
famous  waterfall,  are  Qorth  of  Santa  Fe;  Jemez,  Sia,  and  Santa 
Ana  are  west,  and  along  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  south  are  many 
more,  beginning  with  Cochita,  at  the  lower  end  of  White  Bock  Can- 
yon, and  ending  with  Isleta,  a  few  miles  south  of  Albuquerque. 
Santo  Domingo  is  the  largest  of  these  near  Santa  Fe. 

But  pueblos  are  not  all.  There  are  the  Stone  Lions  of  Cochiti, 
carved  no  one  knows  when  or  by  whom ;  the  Painted  Cave,  the  pic- 
tographs  on  many  a  cliff;  the  kivas,  the  millions  of  shards  of  glazed 
and  decorated  pottery,  the  metates,  the  arrowheads  and  stone  imple- 
ments to  be  picked  up,  the  thousand  and  one  things  to  be  found 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital. 

ST8  Ante,  voL  i,  p.  405,  note  406. 
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Leas  than  six  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  are  the 
remains  of  a  communal  village  which  has  been  partially  excavated 
and  which  has  famished  quantities  of  interesting  and  informative 
relics.  A  mile  nearer,  at  Agua  Fria,  is  a  mound  covered  with  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  ornamented  pottery.  Partial  excavation  shows  it 
to  be  a  ruined  communal  dwelling  of  indefinite  size.  On  the 
Tesuque  river  are  similar  ruins. 

At  San  Crist6val,  near  Galisteo  Lake,  are  the  ruins  of  the  pueblo 
of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  several  dwellings  which 
antedated  it  many  years,  probably  centuries.  Some  of  these  are 
veritable  cliff  dwellings,  being  built  in  the  edge  of  a  narrow  and 
precipitous  canyon.  Above  are  some  curious  examples  of  pictured 
rocks. 

All  these  listings  of  points  of  interest,  however,  barely  hint  at 
the  scenic  beauties  of  the  region  centering  about  Santa  Fe.  They 
make  no  mention  of  the  splendid  roads  which  radiate  from  this 
ancient  capital  and  make  every  one  of  the  points  mentioned  easily 
accessible  by  automobile.  And  there  are  excellent  trails  suitable 
for  horseback  travel  which  lead  to  all  of  these  and  many  more. 
The  wayside  shrines,  the  drives  and  trails  that  lead  through  pine- 
elad  foothills  to  snow-covered  peaks,  the  forests  alive  with  game, 
the  waterfalls  and  the  picturesque  canyons,  must  sing  their  own 
song.  So  must  it  be  with  the  Indian  pueblos,  examples  of  the  first 
purely  American  architecture. 

Santa  Fe  enjoys  one  of  the  most  perfect  climates  to  be  found  on 
the  globe.  Sunshine  and  sparkle  in  the  air  and  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  moisture  unite  to  produce  a  condition  invigorating 
and  delightful.  Cool  summer  nights,  when  blankets  are  always  in 
demand,  alternate  with  summer  da3rs  when  the  thermometer  hesi- 
tates long  before  it  climbs  to  ninety  and  has  never  been  known  to 
reach  ninety-eight.  The  winters  are  mild,  zero  weather  being  an 
exception.  Even  on  the  coldest  winter  day,  one  may  stroll  in  the 
sun  with  comfort  and  pleasure.  There  are  no  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  The  sun  shines  in  Santa  Fe  an  average  of  nine  and 
two-tenths  hours  a  day,  according  to  official  weather  bureau  statis- 
tics, and  there  have  been  winter  months  that  recorded  as  much  as 
ninety-eight  per  cent  sunshine.  The  humidity  of  the  region  is  rel- 
atively low. 
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way  from  Baton  to  the  southern  state  boundary.  The  Scenic  High- 
way leads  out  from  it  toward  the  north  through  the  Santa  Fe  for-  • 
est,  its  thirteen  switchbacks  rising  one  above  another  as  it  climbs 
into  the  mountains.  The  Oran  Quivira  highway  makes  it  one  of  its 
termini.  And  there  are  countless  local  roads  that  lead  off  into  the 
valleys  and  hills  to  Indian  pueblos,  trout  streams,  or  delightful 
nooks. 

The  chapter  is  concluded  with  sketches  of  a. number  of  Santa 
Fe's  principal  citizens  which  are  found  below. 

SAMUEL  GRAY  CARTWRIGHT 

Prominent  among  the  energetie,  far-sighted  and  sueeessful  bnaineflB  men  of 
Santa  Fe  is  Samuel  Gray  Gartwright,  eondueting  a  wholesale  grocery,  his  iden- 
tlfieation  with  the  business  dating  from  1892.  He  was  bom  in  Kossath,  Iowa, 
Jnne  11,  1869.  His  father,  William  H.  Oartwright,  was  bom  in  New  York 
state  in  1822  and  wedded  Miriam  Follenwider,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  The 
former  died  in  the  year  1907,  having  long  survived  his  wife,  who  passed  away 
in  1870.  In  tracing  back  the  ancestral  line  it  is  found  that  the  grandfather, 
Daniel  Gray  Gartwright,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  became  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister  and  the  first  circuit  rider  in  Iowa,  entering  upon 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  state  in  1836.  He  was  a  relative  of  the  famous 
divine  of  colonial  days,  the  Bev.  Peter  Gartwright,  so  that  Samuel  Gray  Gart- 
wright is  descended  from  ancestry  honorable  and  distinguished. 

In  the  schools  of  Mediapolis,  Iowa,  Samuel  G.  Oartwright  pursued  his  pre- 
liminary studies  and  afterward  attended  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  GoUege  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  In  1892  he  was  graduated  from  the  State  University  at  Iowa  Gity 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  thus  liberally  educated  and 
trained  for  life's  practical  and  responsible  duties,  he  entered  upon  his  business 
eareer.  In  tiie  year  of  his  graduation  he  came  to  Santa  Fe  and  entered  the 
retail  grocery  business  in  connection  with  his  brother,  H.  B.  Gartwright.  For 
ten  years  they  eonducted  their  store  as  a  retaO  establishment  and  then  con- 
verted it  into  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in  1902.  They  have  since  conducted 
the  business,  making  it  one  of  the  important  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
^^9  growing  steadily  as  the  surrounding  country  has  developed.  The  firm  has 
ever  been  most  careful  in  the  selection  of  stock  carried,  in  the  personnel  of 
the  house  and  in  the  character  of  service  rendered  to  its  patrons  and  the 
strictest  commercial  integrity  has  been  maintained  in  all  business  dealings. 

On  the  lOth  of  October,  1894,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Mr.  Gartwright  was 
married  to  Miss  Bertha  Louise  Straub,  who  died  January  13,  1914,  leaving 
three  children,  Miriam,  Edward  W.  and  George  Bew^.  The  family  are  com- 
■nmiesnts  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  Mr.  Oartwright  also  holds  membership 
wilh  the  Elks  and  the  Masons,  having  taken  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  and 
York  Bites  and  also  belonging  to  the  Shrine.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Saata  Fe  Chamber  of  Gommeree  and  is  interested  in  all  of  its  projects  and 
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plans  for  the  city's  upboilding  and  improTement  Durin^^  his  eoUege  days  he 
was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  Iowa  State  Vmveraty,  which 
covers  his  military  training  and  experience.  His  political  aUegianoe  is  given 
to  the  republican  party  but  while  not  a  politician  in  the  usually  accepted  sense 
of  the  term  he  served  on  the  capitol  rebuilding  board  and  has  been  president 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
for  seventeen  years.  He  never  regards  lightly  the  duties  of  citizenship,  being 
always  willing  to  cooperate  wherever  his  aid  could  advance  public  progress,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  has  been  manifest  in  many  tangible  ways. 

JOHN  HENRY  SL'OAN,  M.D. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Sloan,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Santa  Fe,  is  one  of  the  oldest  representatives  of  the  profession  in  this  city  in 
years  of  continuous  activity  in  practice,  having  arrived  here  in  October,  1883. 
He  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  dark  county,  BCissouri,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1857.  His  father,  John  O.  Sloan,  a  native  of  Pennqrlvania,  was  bom  in  1832 
and  married  Fanny  M.  Breeden,  who  was  bom  in  MaysviUe,  Kentucky,  in  1838. 
Ho  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  also  conducted  a 
similar  business  at  Alexandria,  Missouri,  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  July  17,  1906,  and  for  more  than  eight  years  was  sur- 
vived liy  his  wife,  who  passed  away  in  Kansas  City,  BCissouri,  January  4,  1916. 

Dr.  Sloan  pursued  his  early  education  under  a  private  tutor  and  afterward 
entered  Chickering  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Determining  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  as  his  life  work,  he  matriculated  in  the  Cincinnati  School  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  has  now  passed  out  of  existence,  and  was  gradu- 
ated therefrom  with  the  class  of  1881.  He  opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati,  where 
he  remained  until  October,  1883,  when  he  came  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  has  since 
practiced.  His  ability  has  kept  him  to  the  fore,  for  through  aU  the  interven- 
ing years  he  has  never  lagged  behind  his  fellows  but  has  kept  abreast  with  the 
trend  of  modem  thought  and  scientific  investigation  along  medical  and  surgical 
lines  by  wide  reading  and  study.  His  private  practice  has  always  been  ex- 
tensive and  of  an  important  character  and  for  four  years  he  was  surgeon  of 
the  New  Mexico  Militia  under  Governor  Thornton  with  the  rank  of  major. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1885,  in  Las  Vegas,  New'Mexieo,  Dr.  Sloan  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bose  Keller,  who  passed  away  on  tke  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1898.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1900,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  he  was 
again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Aletta  Earley.  In  politics  Dr. 
Sloan  is  an  independent  democrat^  believing  in  the  principles  of  the  party  yet 
not  bound  by  party  ties.  During  1889  and  1890  he  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  Santa  Fe  county  and  in  1895  was  chosen  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  city  as  its  chief  executive  officer.  The  record  which  he  made  in 
that  connection  led  to  his  reelection  as  mayor  in  1899  and  again  in  1900,  so 
that  he  has  served  for  three  terms.  In  a  word,  he  htm  been  actively  connected 
with  publie  affairs  and  his  influence  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  progress 
and  improvement,  so  that  he  has  accomplished  much  for  munieipal  advanoement 
as  well  as  along  professional  lines. 
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MARCBLINO  GARCIA 

Mareelino  Gareia,  engaged  in  the  grocery  bneineie  in  Santa  Fe^  hia  native 
eit/y  haa  been  proprietor  of  his  present  eetabliahment  for  twelve  years,  daring 
whieh  period  he  has  maintained  an  unassailable  reputation  for  business  integ- 
rity as  well  as  for  business  enterprise.  He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  April,  1854, 
of  the  marriage  of  Vicente  and  CSleof as  Garcia.  The  father  was  also  a  native 
of  New  Mexico  and  was  a  merchant  and  freighter  in  the  early  days  when  the 
state  was  passing  through  the  era  of  its  pioneer  development  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  frontier  regions  of  the  country.  His  fellow  townsmen,  appreciative 
of  his  ability,  elected  him  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  his 
colleagoes  therein  made  him  president  of  the  house,  in  which  connection  he 
made  an  excellent  presiding  officer,  his  parliamentary  rulings  being  strictly 
fair  and  impartial.  In  his  passing,  which  occurred  in  1889,  the  territory  lost 
one  of  its  valued  citisens.    His  wife  has  also  departed  this  life. 

Mareelino  Garcia  was  educated  in  the  Brothers  GoUege  of  Santa  Fe  and 
made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  as  an  employe  in  his  uncle's  store^ 
in  which  he  received  his  commercial  training,  acquainting  himself  with  all  of 
those  principles  which  are  of  recognized  value  and  worth  in  the  conduct  of  mer- 
cantile affairs.  In  1876  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Indian 
agenqr.  About  1903  he  opened  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  grocer  and 
has  since  remained  proprietor  of  the  store,  building  up  a  large  trade  in  this 
connection.  He  also  owns  valuable  farm  land  and  town  property  and  his  pos- 
sessions include  a  ranch  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail. 

In  1888  Mr.  Garcia  was  married  to  Miss  Ketora  W.  Womack.  Their  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Ciatholic  church  and  Mr.  Garcia  is  connected  with  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  He  is  also  actively  interested  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  one  of  its  members  and  has  been  a  cooperant  factor  in  many  of  the 
plans  and  measures  for  general  progress  and  improvement.  On  various  occas- 
ions he  has  been  caDed  upon  to  serve  in  public  office.  He  has  been  deputy 
eounty  clerk,  also  was  county  clerk  for  four  years,  has  been  sheriff,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  city  treasurer,  a  member  of  the  dty  council,  terri- 
torial auditor  from  1895  until  1899  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  schooL  An  eminent  statesman  has  said:  "You  can  fool  all  of  the  people 
aome  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  people  aU  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool 
an  of  the  people  aU  of  the  time,"  and  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  when  a 
man  is  again  and  again  called  to  public  office  he  possesses  and  exercises  those 
qualities  which  make  him  a  good  and  trustworthy  official,  which  is  the  case  with 
Mr.  Garcia^  who  has  carefully  and  conscientiously  discharged  his  public  duties, 
looking  ever  to  the  welfare  of  city  and  state. 

DAVID  KNAPP,  M.D. 

New  Mexico,  with  its  pulsing  industrial  activities  and  almost  limitless  ad- 
vantages, is  constantly  drawing  to  it  men  of  enterprise  who  recognise  its  op- 
portonities  and  who  desire  to  become  factors  in  its  upbuilding.  Such  a  one  is 
Dr.  David  Knapp,  now  well  k^own  as  an  able  and  active  physician  and  surgeon 
of  Banta  Fe.    He  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
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1860y  and  is  a  son  of  David  and  Bonna  Knapp.  The  father  devoted  hia  life 
to  the  bnsSnesB  of  eontraeting  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  deeeaaed. 

Dr.  Knapp  pursued  his  early  edneation  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  in  the  Patterson  private  school  and  in  the  high  school  of  Detroit  and, 
having  determined  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  life  work,  he  later 
matriculated  in  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1891.  Later  he  pursued  post-graduate  work  in  Germany,  studying  in  Berlin, 
Heidelberg  and  Munich,  where  he  came  under  the  instruction  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientists  of  Europe  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  of  medical  and  surgical  practice.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  opened  an  office  in  Detroit  and  afterward  resided  for  a  time 
in  Los  Angelesy  California,  but  in  1896  came  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  has  since 
remained,  covering  a  period  of  twenty  years.  During  this  time  he  has  made 
constant  progress  in  his  profession  and  his  ability  has  kept  him  ever  among 
the  leaders  in  his  chosen  calling.  He  has  done  important  professional  service 
outside  of  his  private  practice.  For  thirteen  years  he  acted  as  physician  at  the 
penitentiary  and  is  now  county  health  officer.  He  fought  the  smallpox  among 
the  Zufii  Indians  and  succeeded  in  stamping  out  that  disease. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1895,  Dr.  Knapp  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  D.  Smedley, 
who  died  on  the  12th  of  September,  1909,  leaving  a  daughter  and  a  son,  Helen 
and  David  Barrett.  Dr.  Knapp  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican 
party  and  is  connected  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  hav- 
ing been  past  exalted  ruler  in  the  local  lodge.  He  is  fond  of  outdoor  life  and  is 
greatiy  interested  in  New  Mexico's  development  and  upbuilding,  but  con- 
centrates his  efforts  most  largely  upon  his  professional  duties.  He  served  as 
captain  surgeon  in  the  cavalry  in  the  early  days  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
first  Pan-American  Medical  Congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  belongs  to  the 
Santa  Fe  County  and  New  Mexico  State  Medical  Societies  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  keeps  in  touch  with  the  advancement  of  the  profession 
along  the  lines  of  scientific  investigation  and  research,  readily  adapting  the 
modem  methods  of  practice  which  his  judgment  sanctions  as  of  value  in  pro- 
fessional service. 

EDWARD  P.  DAVIES 

Advancement  at  the  bar  is  proverbially  slow  and  depends  entirely  upon  indi- 
vidual merit  and  ability,  but,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  Edward  P.  Davies 
has  won  a  place  among  the  leading  young  lawyers  of  Santa  Fe,  where  he  has 
practiced  since  1908.  He  was  bom  at  Floris,  Iowa,  January  23,  1880,  a  son  of 
Patrick  Davies,  who  was  bom  in  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  in  1835  and  came  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  He  afterward  returned  to  his 
native  land  and  there  wedded  Winifred  Mary  Whelan.  For  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  Floris,  Iowa,  and  his  well  earned  success  enabled 
him  in  1904  to  retire  from  active  business,  since  which  time  they  have  re- 
moved to  Monrovia,  California,  where  they  now  make  their  home. 

Edward  P.  Davies  supplemented  his  public  school  course  by  study  in  the 
Southern  Iowa  Normal  School  at  Bloomfield,  from  which  he  was  graduated  on 
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the  eompletioii  of  the  busmeae  oourae.  He  afterward  spent  two  years  as  a 
student  in  Drake  Universtty  of  Des  Moines  and  in  1901  completed  the  law 
eourse  in  the  Iowa  State  Uniyersity,  at  which  time  he  took  np  his  abode  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  there  entering  upon  the  aetlTe  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
remained  in  Waterloo  from  1903  imtil  1906,  when  he  removed  to  Willard,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  remained  imtil  December,  1908.  He  then  came  to  Santa  Fe 
and  entered  into  jMutnership  with  A.  B.  Benehan,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
for  three  years.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1912,  however,  he  has  practiced 
alone  and  is  accorded  a  large  and  distinctively  representative  clientage,  his 
name  figuring  in  connection  with  much  important  litigation  tried  in  the  courts 
of  his  district  He  displays  ability  in  solving  intricate  legal  problems  and 
presents  his  cause  with  a  clearness  and  force  that  never  fails  to  impress  court 
or  jury  and  seldom  fails  to  win  the  verdict  desired. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1902,  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Mr.  Davies  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Anna  S.  Hanlon,  and  their  children  are:  Hanlon  Edward, 
Gerald  Leo  and  Winifred  Mary.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  Mr.  Davies  holds  membership  in  the  Kni^ts  of  Oolum- 
bus  and  also  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  political 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  is  much  interested  in  the  polite 
ieal  situation  and  the  issues  of  the  day.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
in  November,  1914,  from  the  twenty-eighth  district,  which  comprises  the  counties 
of  Santa  Fe,  Guadalupe  and  Torrance,  and  received  the  largest  majority  of  any 
republican  candidate  in  any  of  the  three  counties.  He  gives  careful  consider- 
ation to  all  of  the  questions  which  come  up  for  settlement^  seeking  ever  to  in- 
fluence legisbition  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 

GEORGE  HARVEY  VAN  STONE 

It  has  been  recognized  in  all  progressive  communities  through  a  number  of 
years  that  public  progress  is  best  conserved  by  organised  effort  and  that  this 
can  best  be  promoted  when  its  direction  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
farsigfated,  progressive  and  resourceful  and  who  possesses  in  large  measure  the 
spizit  of  initiative.  Such  a  one  was  found  when  George  Harvey  Van  Stone  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  at  Santa  Fe,  which  position  he 
occupied  from  August^  1913,  to  1916.  He  was  bom  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  December 
25, 1872,  a  son  of  Thomas  Van  Stone,  who  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  England,  in 
1840  and  who  came  with  his  widowed  mother  to  the  United  States  in  1852, 
settling  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  There  he  married  Ella  Darling,  who  was  bom  in 
Akron,  that  state.  He  was  one  of  the  "Squirrel  Hunters,"  a  regiment  of 
Ohio  men  who  were  called  to  the  defense  of  Cincinnati  during  the  Civil  War. 

George  H.  Van  Stone  pursued  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city  and  made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  as  an  employe  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Toledo,  which  he  entered  in  September,  1892,  remaining  in 
that  institution  until  August,  1899,  having  in  the  meantime  been  promoted 
to  paying  teller.  In  that  year  he  came  to  New  Mexico,  settling  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  for  four  years,  or  from  1901  until  1905,  he  was  with  E.  J.  McLean  A  Com- 
pany of  Santa  Fe  and  Denver,  dealers  in  wool  and  hides.    On  the  1st  of  Janu- 
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arj,  1906y  he  became  conneeted  with  the  Hughes  Mercantile  Oompany,  of  which 
he  was  made  general  manager  and  later  was  elected  its  president^  so  continuing 
until  July,  1913,  during  which  time  he  carefully  and  successfully  directed  the 
business  of  that  concern.  In  August  of  the  latter  year  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  secretary  of  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  directed  the  policy 
and  work  of  that  organization  for  the  furtherance  of  Santa  Fe's  best  interests, 
its  development,  the  extension  of  its  trade  connections  and  for  civic  improve- 
ment until  1916. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1902,  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Van  Stone  was  joined  in 
wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Hurt,  her  father  being  the  late  William  C.  Hurt,  a 
native  of  Tennessee.  To  them  have  been  bom  two  children,  Thomas  Carroll 
and  Katherine.  Mr.  Van  Stone  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of 
the  men  and  measures  of  the  republican  party.  He  is  a  Chapter  Mason  and  is 
a  past  master  of  Estancia  Lodge,  Ko.  33,  A.F.&A.M.,  at  Estancia,  New 
Mexico.  He  belongs  to  the  Santa  Fe  Club,  of  which  he  is  the  secretary,  and 
he  has  the  social  qualities  which  render  him  popular  in  these  various  organiza- 
tions. He  is  always  courteous,  affable  and  obliging,  has  been  a  close  and 
thorough  student  of  business  conditions  and  has  studied  with  equal  thorough- 
ness all  the  questions  which  bear  upon  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  Santa  Fe. 

MICHAEL  J.  McGUINNESS 

Michael  J.  McGuinness,  an  attorney  of  the  New  Mexico  bar  practicing  at 
Santa  Fe,  is  accorded  a  clientage  that  at  once  indicates  his  ability  and  his  de- 
votion to  his  professional  duties.  He  was  bom  at  Albuquerque,  Kew  Mexico, 
September  25,  1883,  a  son  of  William  McGuinness,  whose  sketch  appears  else- 
where in  this  work. 

Mr.  McGuinness  attended  the  public  schools  at  Albuquerque  and  was  grad- 
uated from  St.  Mary's  high  school  with  the  dass  of  1904.  He  afterward  at- 
tended the  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque,  Kew  Mexico,  and  Notre 
Dame  University  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  taking  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  the  former  and  law  in  the  latter.  .Upon  graduation  he  assumed  the  more 
difficult  tasks  of  life  as  he  entered  upon  his  professional  career.  He  has  wide 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  at  fault  in  their  application  to  the  points  at  issue. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1912,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Mr.  McGuinness  was 
joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  Delora  Biley,  by  whom  he  has  two  children, 
Michael  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Lee  Charles.  He  is  a  devout  communicant  of  the 
Catholic  church  and  also  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  his  political 
views  he  is  a  republican  and  served  a  term  as  assistant  district  attorney  at 
Albuquerque.  He  also  served  as  special  assistant  attorney  general  from  1913 
until  1915.  His  military  experience  covers  connection  with  the  National  Guard 
at  Albuquerque.  He  prefers  not  to  become  so  actively  connected  with  public 
affairs,  however,  that  it  will  interfere  with  his  professional  duties.  His  devo- 
tion to  his  clients'  interests  has  become  proverbial  and  he  has  been  connected 
with  much  important  litigation  in  the  courts  and  federal  departments. 
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WILLIAM  E.  GROPP,  D.D.S. 

Dentutry  may  be  said  to  be  unique  among  the  profemionB,  as  it  demands 
ability  of  a  threefold  character.  In  the  first  place,  one  must  have  marked 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  combined  with  broad  scientifie  knowledge,  and 
he  must  also  have  the  executive  force  and  business  discernment  which  will 
enable  him  to  control  the  financial  interests  of  his  business.  Dr.  Groff  possesses 
an  these  requisites  and  has  won  for  himself  a  creditable  position  among  the 
capable  dentists  of  Santa  Fe.  He  was  bom  in  Bome,  New  York,  in  1882,  his 
parents  being  William  and  Mary  (Eagland)  Groff,  both  of  whom  are  still 
residents  of  Bome,  where  the  father  was  bom  and  reared.  In  1864  when  but 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  volunteered  his  services  to  his  country,  enlisting  as 
a  private  in  Company  0,  Fiftieth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers, 
with  which  he  served  during  the  last  year  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and 
8outh«    He  took  part  in  the  Weldon  Baid  and  was  at  Hatcher 's  Bun. 

At  the  usual  age  Dr.  Groff  became  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
eity  and  afterward  attended  the  South  Lancaster  (Massachusetts)  Academy, 
where  he  completed  his  more  specifically  literary  course.  He  then  went  to 
Chicago,  where  in  1903  he  entered  the  Chicago  Dental  College,  and  after  quali- 
fying for  his  professional  career  in  that  institution  he  located  for  practice  in 
Spring  Valley,  Illinois.  Later  he  returned  to  New  England,  remaining  for  a 
time  in  Maine,  but  the  opportunitieB  of  the  Southwest  attracted  him  and  in 
1913  he  arrived  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where  he  at  once  opened  an  office 
and  has  since  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  has  a  well  ap- 
pointed office  in  which  are  found  all  of  the  latest  modem  appliances  and 
acceasories  known  to  dentistry.  He  also  exercises  great  care  and  patience  in 
his  practice  and  his  ability  is  rapidly  winning  for  him  growing  success. 

In  1911,  in  Bome,  New  York,  Dr.  Groff  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Eupbemia  A.  Winkler,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  William  England, 
Barbara  and  Mary.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Chapter  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow, 
while  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  In  politics  he 
has  never  sought  to  figure  prominently  but  never  fails  to  exercise  his  right  of 
fraDchise  in  support  of  measures  and  men  in  whom  he  believes.  His  attention 
is  eoncentrated  upon  his  professional  duties,  which  are  of  growing  extent  and 
importance,  and  he  enjoys  a  well  eamed  and  well  merited  reputation  as  one  of 
tlie  leading  dentists  of  Santa  Fe. 

PRANK  HOLLAND  PRANKENBURGER 

Frank  BoOand  Frankenburger,  founder  and  promoter  of  the  EspalLola  Mer- 
cantile Company  and  thus  occupying  an  enviable  position  as  a  representative 
of  the  commercial  interests  in  his  part  of  the  state,  arrived  in  Espafiola  in 
May,  1903.  He  was  bom  September  30,  1873,  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  a  son  of 
Henry  and  Ann  (Groves)  Frankenburger,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Wis- 
eonsin.  With  their  parents  they  removed  westward  to  Kansas  in  1870  and 
there  the  father  figured  prominently  in  educational  circles,  becoming  county 
saperintendent  of  schools  and  also  assistant  state  superintendent  of  public 
iastmction.     In  the  family  were  the  following  named:     Henry  G.,  living  in 
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(Smarron;  Lewis  8.,  whose  home  is  in  El  Paso,  Texas;  John^  a  physieian  of 
Kansas  City;  and  Clara  and  Anna,  both  of  Fort  8cott»  Kansas. 

In  his  native  town  Frank  R  Frankenburger  acquired  a  eommon  school  edu- 
cation and  when  a  lad  of  but  twelve  years  he  made  his  way  to  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico.  For  seyeral  years  thereafter  he  was  employed  on  the  ranch  of  his 
brother  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  went  to  Catskill,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Bichard  Dunn  Tie  ft  Timber  Company.  Later  he  was 
located  at  Edith,  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  New  Mexico 
Lumber  Company,  and  in  May,  1903,  he  came  to  Espafiola,  where  he  secured  a 
position  in  a  general  mercantile  house  operated  under  the  name  of  the  C.  L. 
Pollard  Company.  In  1910  he  organised  the  Espafiola  Mercantile  Company, 
an  important  corporation,  with  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars.  Their  interests  cover  an  extensive  trade  area  in  Santa  Fe,  Bio  Arriba 
and  Taos  counties,  and  the  business  from  the  beginning  has  proved  a  profitable 
and  growing  enterprise. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1899,  Mr.  Frankenburger  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Chadwick,  a  native  of  Kansas  and  a  daughter  of  W.  E.  Chad- 
wick,  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  who  is  there  engaged  in  miniog.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankenburger  are:  Gertrude  Belt,  whose  birth 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  1900;  Marjorie,  bom  September  12,  1904;  and 
Frances  Clara,  bom  May  30,  1908,  aU  now  attending  school. 

Mr.  Frankenburger  is  a  donocrat  in  his  political  views  and  in  1911  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Espafiola,  which  position  he  is  now  filling.  His  relig- 
ious belief  is  that  of  the  Baptist  church  and  he  is  well  known  in  fraternal 
circles,  having  taken  all  of  the  degrees  of  Masonry  up  to  and  including  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees  and  in  these  organizations  he  is  popular  because  of  his  sterling 
worth  and  his  loyalty  to  the  teaching  upon  which  they  are  based.  He  has 
been  actuated  at  all  points  of  his  career  by  a  desire  for  honorable  success  and 
his  high  position  is  due  no  more  to  his  prosperity  than  to  the  straightforward 
business  methods  which  he  has  ever  followed  and  which  at  all  times  have  con- 
formed to  the  highest  standards  of  commercial  ethics. 

LEWIS  FLOYD  MURRAY,  M.D. 

Dr.  Lewis  Floyd  Murray,  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medieine  in 
Santa  Fe,  where  he  is  now  holding  the  position  of  health  officer,  was  bom  in 
Sterling,  Illinois,  February  25,  1887,  a  son  of  Douglas  and  Loretta  Virginia 
(Hullinger)  Murray,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Illinois  and  are  now  resi- 
dents of  Michigan. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  Dr.  Murray  continued  his  education 
until  he  completed  the  work  of  the  grades,  and  in  1905  he  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  at  Humeston,  Iowa.  He  afterward  entered  Drake  University  at 
Des  Moines,  in  which  he  spent  three  years,  two  years  of  which  time  he  was  a 
student  in  the  medical  department.  He  subsequentiy  entered  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  St.  Louis,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1911 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D.    He  spent  a  year  in  the  Jefferson  Hospital  of  that 
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eity  and  in  1908  and  1909  was  connected  with  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  80  that  he  gained  the  broad  practical  experience  and  wide  knowledge  that 
is  obtained  in  hospital  work.  In  1912  he  came  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  opened  an 
office  and  has  since  remained,  building  up  a  large  and  gratifying  practice.  He 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  modem  thought  and  with  the  modem  processes 
of  medical  and  surgical  practice  and  his  work  has  been  attended  with  excellent 
results,  for  he  is  most  careful  in  his  diagnosis  and  most  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious in  his  profesaonal  service.  He  specializes  in  diagnosis  and  internal 
medicine. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1914,  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Murray 
wedded  Adelaide  Dickinson.  He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican 
party  and  in  1915  was  called  to  the  position  of  city  health  officer  of  Santa  Fe, 
in  which  he  is  now  serving.  He  keeps  abreast  with  the  trend  of  modem  pro- 
fessional thought  through  his  membership  in  the  Santa  Fe  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Kew  Mexico  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical 
Aaaoeiation  and  he  is  ever  careful  to  conform  his  practice  to  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  ethics. 

MELVIN  TAYLOR  DUNLAVY 

Since  1910  Melvin  Taylor  Dunlavy  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  the 
Santa  Fe  bar  and  is  accounted  an  able  lawyer,  possessing  a  keen,  rapid,  logical 
mind  plus  the  business  sense  and  a  ready  capacity  for  hard  work.  He  was 
bom  in  Mowerston,  Ohio,  February  17,  1882,  a  son  of  Amos  Preston  and  Jane 
Ann  (Snodgrass)  Dunlavy,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
father  was  bom  about  1834  and  died  in  the  year  1899,  while  his  wife  survived 
him  for  a  decade.  In  the  year  1884  they  had  removed  to  Trinidad,  Colorado, 
where  their  remaining  days  were  spent. 

Melvin  T.  Dunlavy  was  but  two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  removal  and 
in  the  public  schools  of  Trinidad  he  pursued  his  early  education  and  later  at- 
tended the  Wallace  Business  College  at  Denver.  He  prepared  for  the  bar  as 
a  student  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  completing  the  course  in  the  law  de- 
partment with  the  dass  of  1907.  He  then  entered  upon  active  practice  in 
Trinidad,  where  he  remained  until  1909,  when  he  removed  to  Clovis,  Kew 
Meodco,  continuing  in  active  practice  there  for  six  months  as  a  partner  of 
Hany  S.  Bowman.  In  1910  Mr.  Dunlavy  removed  to  Santa  Fe  and  in  1912 
they  were  joined  by  Francis  C.  Wilson  under  the  firm  style  of  Wilson,  Bowman 
ft  Dunlavy,  which  association  was  maintained  until  1914,  when  the  partnership 
wa«  dissolved.  Mr.  Dunlavy  has  since  practiced  alone  and  his  professional 
career  has  been  marked  by  steady  progress.  He  has  an  excellent  presence,  an 
earnest,  dignified  manner,  marked  strength  of  character,  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  law  and  ability  to  accurately  apply  its  principles. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1911,  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Dunlavy  was  married  to  Miss 
Genevieve  Bemice  Harrison,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Margaret  Jane,  who  was 
bom  November  10,  1914,  and  died  on  the  2dd  of  September,  1915.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dunlavy  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  he  is  a 
Scottish  Bite  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  exemplifying  in  his 
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life  the  benefioent  spirit  of  the  eraft.  He  is  traasozer  of  the  board  of  dizeeton 
of  Santa  Fe  lodge  of  Perfeetion,  No.  1,  and  is  also  master  of  IContesnma 
Lodge,  No.  1,  AJP.AA.M.,  for  1916.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks^  while  his  politieal  allegiance  is  given  to  the 
democratic  party.  He  has  held  some  pontions  of  pnblic  trusty  including  that 
of  president  of  the  capitol  custodian  committee  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  while  since  1911  he  has  been 
United  States  commissioner.  He  is  most  loyal  to  the  trusts  reposed  in  him 
and  the  promptness,  capability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  his  duties 
make  him  a  most  aeeeptable  olBciaL  In  November,  1916,  he  was  chosen  state 
senator  representing  Santa  Fe  county. 

FRANK  M.  JONES 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Frank  M.  Jones  has  resided  in  the 
Southwest  and  is  now  a  well  known  resident  of  Santa  Fe,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  business  as  a  real-estate  dealer  and  ranchman.  He  was  bom  in  Nieholasville^ 
Kentucky,  in  1853,  a  son  of  A.  F.  Jones  and  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Jones, 
who  was  a  native  of  North  Garolina  and  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  father 
was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1819  and  there  wedded  Miss  Elisabeth  Kearby,  who 
was  likewise  a  native  of  that  state,  although  her  parents  were  of  Scotch 
nativity.  The  mother  died  during  the  infancy  of  her  son  Frank  and  in  1862 
the  father  removed  to  Mexico,  Missouri,  where  he  passed  away  in  1866. 

Frank  M.  Jones  then  went  to  live  with  a  maternal  uncle  in  tetesville,  TexaSy 
and  sapplemented  his  education^  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  public  schools 
of  Mexico,  by  further  study  at  Gatesville.  Later  he  became  a  student  in  Tehua- 
cana  OoUege  at  Tehuacana,  Texas,  leaving  that  institution  in  1869,  at  which 
time  he  began  railroading.  He  was  first  employed  as  a  fireman  and  later  as 
an  engineer  on  the  Houston,  Texas  Oentral  Bailioad  and  remained  in  that  eon- 
nection  until  1874,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  state,  spending  a  year  in 
Kentucky.  He  next  went  to  Colorado  and  in  the  spring  of  1876  made  his  way 
to  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  where  he  continued  for  four  years.  In  1881  he 
came  to  Santa  Fe  and  soon  afterward  virited  Arizona,  Montana,  and  Colorado, 
spending  some  time  in  each  state.  In  fact,  the  years  up  to  1892  were  thus 
passed,  after  which  he  became  a  resident  of  Santa  Fe,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  In  1894  he  purchased  a  fine  fruit  ranch  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city  and  has  since  conducted  it,  being  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  horti- 
culturists of  the  district^  his  word  being  largely  accepted  as  authority  upon 
questions  of  fruit  growing.  He  also  conducts  a  real  estate  and  insurance  busi- 
ness in  Santa  Fe  and  has  gained  a  good  clientage  in  that  connection.  He 
likewise  has  mining  interests  in  Bisbee,  Arisona. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1892,  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  Mias 
Hattie  Ammon.  He  is  a  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  in  Lodge  No.  460,  of  Santa  Fe,  and  his  political  support  is  given 
to  the  progressive  party.  The  spirit  of  advancement  which  has  ever  dominated 
•  the  Southwest  in  its  upbuilding  finds  expression  in  his  life  and  the  success  he  has 
achieved  is  attributable  to  his  enterprise,  industry,  determination,  and  laudable 
ambition. 
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CELSO  LOPEZ 

On  the  litt  of  ofBdab  in  Santa  Fe  appears  the  name  of  Oeleo  Lopei,  who  is 
fining  the  office  of  eoxmty  treasurer.  His  life  reeord  stands  in  eontradisUnetion 
to  the  old  adage  that  the  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  oountiyy 
for  Mr.  liopes  has  been  called  to  this  position  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  is 
a  native  of  Santa  Fe,  bom  in  1873,  his  parents  being  Bafael  and  Pilar 
(MontoTa)  Lopes,  who  were  also  natives  of  New  Mexico.  The  father  died  in 
the  Tear  1898,  while  the  mother,  surviving  for  more  than  a  decade,  passed  awaj 
la  1909. 

Oeiso  Lopes  was  for  twelve  years  a  pupil  in  St.  Michael's  Gollege  at  Santa 
Pe  and  then  entered  mercantile  eirdes  in  the  capacity  of  derk.  Ha  has  been 
connected  with  the  mercantQe  house  of  Seligman  brothers  of  Santa  Fe  for 
twenty-four  years,  a  fact  which  stands  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  his  capa- 
bility, loyalty,  and  fidelity. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1892,  Mr.  Lopes  was  united  in  marriage  in  Santa  Fe 
to  Miss  Garmelita  Garda,  and  th^  have  become  parents  of  three  children, 
Kieolaaa,  Antonia,  and  Magdalena.  The  religions  belief  of  the  family  is  that 
of  the  CSatholio  church  and  Mr.  Lopes  is  identified  with  the  Enij^ts  of  Golum- 
bns,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Spanish-American  Alliance.  Politi- 
ealty  he  is  an  earnest  r^ublican,  recognised  as  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  his 
party,  and  upon  its  ticket  he  has  been  elected  to  various  oiBees.  He  served 
as  alderman  of  Santa  Fe  for  several  years.  He  was  chosen  county  probate 
elerk  in  1898  and  served  for  one  term  of  three  years.  In  1900  he  was  elected 
eoDeeting  assessor  and  treasurer  and  has  been  reSleeted  at  each  MawwUI  election 
since  that  time.  In  1912  he  was  mayor  of  Santa  Fe  and  filled  the  office  for 
two  years,  giving  to  the  city  a  businesslike  administration  in  which  he  carefully 
safeguarded  and  promoted  public  interests.  His  record  as  county  treasurer  is 
thoroughly  commendable.  He  carefully  safeguards  the  financial  interests  of 
tiie  eounty  and  is  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
In  November,  1916,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  eounty. 

CHARLES  CLOSSON 

CSiarles  Gloeson,  filling  the  position  of  sheriif  in  Santa  Fe  county,  is  a  native 
eon  of  CSsnada,  bom  August  22,  1867.  His  parents,  H.  H.  and  Mary  dosson, 
eame  to  New  Mexico  in  1879,  when  he  was  a  little  lad  of  twelve  summers^  and 
settled  in  San  Migud  eounty,  where  the  father  oondncted  a  lumber  business^ 
He  was  identified  with  the  early  commercial  development  of  the  territory  and 
took  an  active  part  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
He  died  in  December,  1915,  at  the  very  venerable  age  of  eighty-four  years^ 
having  for  more  than  two  years  survived  his  wife,  who  passed  away  in  1913. 
In  their  famity  were  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

After  acquiring  a  public  school  education,  Charles  Gosson  was  apprenticed 
to  the  plumbing  trade  and  still  later  engaged  in  railroad  construction  work. 
He  became  an  active  f aetor  in  commercial  circles  in  Santa  Fe  county  when  in 
1901  he  established  a  general  mercantile  business  at  Oerrillos^  New  Mexico. 
He  afterward  removed  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  engaged  in  the  livery  business. 
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remaining  aetlTe  in  that  mj  until  deeted  sheriff  in  1907.  In  February,  1915, 
in  oonneetion  with  hie  son  ThomaSi  he  boilt  a  garage — a  briek  stmetore  two 
hundred  hj  fifty  feet,  sapplied  with  all  modem  eqoipmente  for  handling  yarions 
kinds  of  ears  and  doing  all  kinds  of  repair  work.  They  operate  under  the 
name  of  CHosson  ft  Glosson  and  are  agents  for  the  Btadebaker  ears.  They 
employ  five  men  in  the  garage  and  their  business  is  a  x>rofitable  and  growing 
one.  Even  this  does  not  indicate  the  foil  seope  of  Mr.  Gosson's  efforts^  for  he 
is  a  most  active  and  enterprising  business  man  and  has  become  the  owner  of 
both  of  the  picture  shows  in  Santa  Fe,  having  a  monopoly  of  this  business  in 
the  dty.  He  furnishes  the  highest  attractions  offered  on  the  films  and  his 
establishments  are  most  liberally  patronised,  proving  a  most  gratifying  source 
of  income. 

On  the  dlst  of  March,  1890,  Mr.  Olosson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Delia  Flynn,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  namely:  May,  who  is  the  wife  of 
George  E.  Williams  and  resides  in  Oalifomia;  and  Thomas  0.,  who  is  asso- 
ciated in  business  with  his  father. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Olosson  has  always  been  an  earnest  republican 
and  upon  the  party  ticket  was  elected  to  his  present  position,  the  duties  of 
which  he  is  now  discharging  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  He  and  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Oatholic  church  and  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  gives  active  aid  to  many  of  its  plans  and  measures  for  furtiier- 
ing  the  public  welfare. 

REV.  B.  Z.  McCOLLOUGH 

Bev.  B.  Z.  McCollough,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Santa  Fe,  was 
bom  in  Kirkville,  Iowa,  November  12,  1878,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Elisabeth 
(Kirkpatrick)  McCoUough.  The  father  followed  the  occupation  of  farming  aa 
a  life  work  and  in  1850  became  a  resident  of  Iowa,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years.  He  belonged  to  the  Home  Guards  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  being  a  monber  of  the  company  that  was  raised  to  defend  the  state 
against  Price's  threatened  invasion.  He  died  in  the  year  1913,  while  his  wife 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

Spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof,  the  Bev.  B.  Z.  McCol- 
lough  began  his  education  in  the  district  schools  and  after  attending  the 
high  school  at  Kirkville  continued  his  education  in  Parsons  College  at  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  and  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  witli 
the  dass  of  1900.  He  afterward  spent  a  year  in  post-graduate  work  in  Prince- 
ton University,  where  he  pursued  the  theological  course,  and  for  two  yeare 
was  a  student  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago,  being  there 
graduated  with  the  dass  of  1904.  When  thus  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  he  accepted  a  charge  at  Billings,  Montana,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  1911,  came  to  New  Mexico,  accepting  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Santa  Fe,  where  is  also  located 
the  Allison-James  School,  a  Presbyterian  institution  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Kew  York  City.    This  is  en- 
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tirelj  a  charitable  orgaiiization  sapported  hj  the  beneyokaoe  of  the  Presl^Tter- 
ian  people,  who  annnallj  pay  into  its  treasarjr  thirteen  thoueaiid  dollan.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  diildren  in  the  iastltiition,  all  SpaaiBh-speaking  girls, 
eoming  from  Colorado,  New  Mezieo  and  old  Mezieo.  Mr,  MeCollongh  aete  as 
pastor,  while  ICisB  Ohlinda  Meeker  is  in  eharge  of  the  sehooL  There  are  two 
bnndred  and  forty  eommnnieants  in  attendanoe  at  his  chureh.  There  is  a  Sun- 
day school  maintained  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
a  mission  school  which  has  an  attendanoe  of  one  hundred.  The  school  and  church 
are  doing  q>lendid  work  in  training  the  young  people  along  physical,  intellectnal 
and  moral  lines  and  fitting  them  for  life's  responsibilities  and  duties.  The 
work  is  conducted  in  most  progressive  manner,  taking  recognition  of  individual 
needs  with  effort  to  stimulate  individual  ambition  and  desire  to  attain  the 
bi^er  things  of  life.  The  Bev.  McGoUough  is  now  greatly  interested  in  the 
building  of  a  hospital  on  the  Navajo  reservation  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  and  he  has  been  most  active  in  supporting  and  furthering 
the  mission  work  among  the  Mexicans  and  the  Indians. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1911,  Bev.  McGollough  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Phoebe  Morgan,  of  Boieman,  Montana,  by  whom  he  has  a  dang^tery  Mary 
Elisabeth.  Politically  Mr.  McOoDough  is  independent^  nor  is  he  identified  with 
elnbs  or  fraternal  organizations,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  entire  attention 
upon  his  chosen  life  work.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  narrow  in  his  views. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  broad-minded  man,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  trend 
of  public  thought  and  action  and  taking  into  cognizance  modem  day  condi- 
tions in  relation  to  his  work.  His  efforts  have  been  continuously  progressive 
and  he  has  not  been  denied  the  full  harvest  nor  the  aftermath  of  his  labors. 

ARTHUR  MARVIN  EDWARDS 

Arthur  Marvin  Edwards,  an  attorney  practicing  at  the  Santa  Fe  bar  under 
tiie  style  of  McFie,  Edwards  ft  McFie,  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1870.  His  father,  Andrew  W.  Edwards,  also  a  native  of  Ontario,  was 
bom  in  1847.  He  wedded  Miriam  Marvin,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  in  1874 
thej  removed  from  Oanada  to  Minneeota,  while  subsequently  they  became  resi- 
dflttta  of  Colorado.  The  father  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, continuing  in  that  field  until  death  called  him  in  1897,  his  widow  sur- 
viv^  until  1914. 

Arthur  Marvin  Edwards  was  but  four  years  of  age  when  his  parents  crossed 
the  border  into  the  United  States  and  after  attending  public  school  in  Minne- 
sota he  continued  his  education  in  the  liberal  arts  department  of  the  University 
of  Denver,  where  he  won  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  graduation  with 
the  dass  of  1892.  A  review  of  the  broad  field  of  business  led  him  to  the  deter- 
mination to  become  a  member  of  the  bar  and  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
same  institution,  matriculating  in  the  law  department,  where  he  won  his  LL.  B. 
d^ree  vrith  the  class  of  1895.  He  then  opened  an  oflice  in  Denver,  where  he 
ronained  until  1904,  when  he  came  to  New  Mezieo,  settling  first  at  Farming- 
ton.  There  he  continued  in  active  practice  for  nine  years,  or  until  1913,  when 
he  removed  to  Santa  Fe.    He  practiced  a?one  in  the  capital  city  until  August, 
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1915,  when  he  joined  the  ezisldng  firm  of  MfiFie  4b  MeFie.  forming  the  present 
firm  of  MeFie,  Edwards  4b  MeFie.  Their  praetiee  is  ezteneive  and  of  an  im- 
portant eharaeter.  Mr.  Edwards  has  always  prepared  his  eases  with  provident 
eare  and  his  research  has  been  most  wide  and  discriminating.  At  no  time  has 
his  reading  ever  been  confined  to  the  limitation  of  the  questions  at  issae.  It 
has  gone  beyond  and  compassed  every  contingency  and  provided  not  alone  for 
the  expected  but  also  for  the  unexpected,  which  happens  in  the  courts  quite 
as  frequently  as  out  of  them.  He  is  forceful  in  argument  and  logical  in  his 
deductions  and  his  ability  is  attested  by  the  records,  which  show  that  he  has 
won  many  verdicts  favorable  to  the  interests  of  his  clients. 

In  1898,  in  Sacramento,  Oalifomia,  Mr.  Edwards  was  married  to  Miss  Louise 
McDonald,  and  to  them  has  been  bom  a  son,  Glive  Arthur,  whose  natal  year 
was  1899.  Mr.  Edwards  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  also  has  membership  with  the  Santa  Fe  Ghib.  His  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  keeps  well  informed  on  the  questions  and 
issues  of  the  day  but  has  never  sought  nor  held  public  ofSce^  save  that  of  as- 
sistant district  attorney  for  the  first  judicial  district,  in  which  position  he  is 
now  serving.  He  has  always  preferred  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his 
professional  duties,  which  have  ever  been  discharged  with  a  sense  of  conscien- 
tious obligation. 

NATHAN  SALMON 

The  commercial  interests  of  Santa  Fe  are  weQ  represented  in  Kathan  Sal- 
mon, proprietor  of  a  department  store  of  that  city,  in  which  connection  he  has 
developed  a  business  of  extensive  proportions,  his  establishment  being  one  of 
the  foremost  mercantile  enterprises  of  the  state.  Success  has  come  to  him  as 
the  merited  reward  of  earnest^  persistent  effort  intelligently  directed.  A  na- 
tive of  Beirut^  Sy^  ^^  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  July,  1866,  a  son  of  Nathan 
Salmon,  who,  however,  never  came  to  the  United  States.  Beared  and  educated 
in  his  native  city  he  sailed  for  the  new  world  in  1887  and  arrived  almost  penni- 
less m  the  eastern  metropolis.  He  did  not  tarry  long  in  New  York,  however, 
for  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Durango,  Colorado,  and  in  1891  became  a  resi- 
dent of  New  Orleans.  After  six  months,  however,  he  started  back  to  Durango 
but  was  blockaded  by  snow  at  Santa  Fe  and  during  his  enforced  stay  became 
so  pleased  with  the  city  that  he  decided  to  remain.  For  three  years  he  engaged 
in  trading  with  the  Indians  at  Gillette,  New  Mexico,  and  then  opened  a  dry 
goods  store  in  Santa  Fe,  his  establishment  being  at  first  of  limited  proportions, 
his  store  being  twenty  by  forty  feet.  At  length  he  outgrew  his  quarters  there 
and  removed  to  a  store  twenty  by  fifty  f eet»  to  which  he  added  another  room 
of  similar  size  and  still  later  another  room  twenty  by  forty  feet  He  after- 
ward purchased  the  entire  block  and  erected  his  present  store  building,  which 
is  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  and  two  and  one-half  stories  in  height. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  commercial  establishments  of  the  state,  a  large 
and  carefully  selected  line  of  goods  being  carried  that  represents  the  best 
domestic  and  foreign  manufacturers.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  property  owners 
in  Santa  Fe  and  his  store  building  was  the  first  large  modem  business  strue- 
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txxn  ereeted  in  the  eity.    He  has  always  eontribated  gienerousiy  to  all  projeets 
and  morements  benefldal  to  the  eommunity. 

On  the  14th  of  Kovembto,  1891,  in  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Salmon  was  united  in 
marriage  to  ICisB  Bathra  Ann,  a  daughter  of  Mahboub  £1  Hage.  They  have 
one  child,  Salome.  Fraternally  Mr.  Salmon  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythiasy  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  In  his  political  views  he  has  always  been  an  earnest  repnblican  since 
seenring  the  rig^t  of  franchise.  He  has  never  sought  nor  desired  political  pre- 
ferment, bat  oiBdal  honors  have  been  accorded  him  in  business  connections.  In 
1913  he  was  president  of  the  Betail  Business  Men's  Aflsociation  of  Santa  Fe 
and  in, July,  1915,  was  made  president  of  the  State  Association,  an  honor  which 
came  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  demonstrated  business  ability  in  the  up- 
building of  his  present  fine  establishment  He  has  ever  carefully  watched  the 
indications  of  trade,  has  studied  the  needs  and  demands  of  customers  and  has 
ever  recognised  the  fact  that  satisfied  patrons  are  the  best  advertisement  He 
has  bent  his  energies  upon  constructive  effort  and  administrative  direction  and 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business  has  displayed  much  of  the  initiative  spirit  His 
opinions  have  therefore  become  largely  recognised  as  authority  upon  conuier- 
eial  problems  and  his  contemporaries  have  honored  him  with  election  to  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Kew  Mexico  Betail  Business  Men's  Association.  He 
has  also  been  active  in  the  upbuilding  of  Santa  Fe  as  well  as  in  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  fortunes  and  many  tangible  evidences  of  the  value  of  his 
service  in  behalf  of  the  city  may  be  cited. 

ROBERT  V.  BOYLE 

R.  y.  Boyle  is  a  well  known  florist,  who,  as  proprietor  of  the  Clarendon 
Gardens,  stands  among  the  leaders  in  this  business  in  Santa  Fe,  his  native  dty. 
He  was  bom  April  23,  1885,  a  son  of  Arthur  and  Blanche  (Blackmore)  Boyle. 
The  family  settled  in  Santa  Fe  in  1877,  coming  from  England,  but  were  repre- 
•entatlves  of  an  old  family  of  Ireland.  The  father  first  engaged  in  the  land 
bodness,  but  afterward  became  a  florist,  although  in  England  he  had  eon- 
eentrated  his  energies  upon  mining  and  was  always  interested  in  mining.  It 
was  Arthur  Boyle  who  planned  and  developed  the  Clarendon  Oardens,  the 
beauty  spot  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  oldest  gardens  in  the  state.  He  not  only 
understood  floral  culture  in  its  every  phase,  knowing  what  was  most  needed 
for  individual  plants,  but  also  understood  the  artistie  effects  that  could  be 
■eenred  through  arrangement  of  design  and  color.  He  died  in  the  year  1910 
bot  is  stin  survived  by  his  wife. 

R  Y.  Boyle  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Brothers  College 
at  Santa  Fe,  and  in  early  manhood  took  up  the  profession  of  surveying,  which 
he  followed  for  several  years.  He  was  also  in  public  oiBce  as  deputy  district 
elerk  of  the  first  district  for  two  years  and  was  subsequently  connected  with 
the  state  land  oflice  for  seven  years,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  re- 
signed his  position  to  take  charge  of  the  florist  business  which  had  been 
eetabliahed  by  his  father  and  which  he  has  since  successfully  conducted.  Santa 
Fe  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Clarendon  Gardens  and  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  buamesB  Mr.  Bojle  ib  hdcUng  to  the  high  standard  whieh  has  erer  been 
maintained. 

In  his  religious  faith  he  is  an  Episeopalian,  while  his  political  belief  is  that 
of  the  republican  party.  Fratemallj  he  ia  connected  with  the  Masons  and  the 
Elks  and  in  the  former  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish 
Bite.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Chamber  of  Oommerce  of  Santa  Fe  and  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  its  purposes  to  upbuild  the  city,  to  extend  its  business 
connections  and  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  eiyie  virtue  and  of  muniei- 
pal  improvement.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  New  Mexico  and  has  advanced  from  private  to  captain  of  Oompany 
F,  a  Santa  Fe  company,  having  received  his  commission  in  November,  19^3.  IBto 
finds  his  recreation  in  hunting,  fishing  and  other  phases  of  outdoor  life  and  is  a 
widely  known  dtiaen  of  Santa  Fe,  belonging  to  one  of  the  old  and  highly 
respected  families,  his  own  record  being  in  harmony  therewith. 

FRANK  ANDREWS 

Business  enterprise  in  Santa  Fe  finds  a  well  known  representative  in  Frank 
Andrews,  proprietor  of  an  excellently  appointed  grocery  store.  He  was  bom 
in  the  city  in  whieh  he  makes  his  home,  his  natal  day  being  February  26,  1869. 
He  is  a  son  of  Enos  and  Kate  Andrews^  the  former  a  native  of  New  York  who 
in  the  year  1859  removed  to  New  Mexico,  settling  in  Santa  Fe,  which  was  then 
largely  a  frontier  post.  There  he  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business  and  also 
took  up  the  practice  of  dentistry,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death  in  the 
year  1910  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  His  widow  survives  and 
yet  makes  her  home  in  Santa  Fe. 

Spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof,  Frank  Andrews  was 
educated  in  the  public  and  night  schools  of  Santa  Fe  and  when  his  textbooks 
were  put  aside  and  he  faced  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  own  support, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  dairy  business.  Later  he  accepted  the  position 
of  mail  clerk  in  the  postoffice  and  was  afterward  made  assistant  postmaster, 
in  which  position  he  continued  for  three  years.  Later  he  went  to  San  Antonio, 
New  Mexico,  where  for  four  years  he  was  employed  by  the  Hilton  Mercantile 
Company.  In  1903,  however,  he  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  opened  a 
general  mercantile  establishment  which  he  eondueted  for  two  years.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  1909,  he  purchased  the  grocery  store  of  the  Cartwright  4b 
Davis  Oompany,  and  in  the  intervening  period  to  the  present  has  developed  an 
excellent  trade,  having  today  the  finest  grocery  house  in  Santa  Fe.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  business  he  employs  twelve  people  and  operates  three  wagons 
for  delivery.  He  carries  an  extensive  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  staple 
and  fancy  groceries,  supplying  everythihg  that  the  market  aifords,  and  the 
tasteful  arrangement  of  his  store,  together  with  the  courteous  treatment  ac- 
corded and  the  honorable  business  methods  employed,  have  brought  to  him 
most  gratifying  success. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1897,  Mr.  Andrews  was  married  to  Miss  Myrtle 
Gresham,  a  daughter  of  Fidela  Gresham,  and  their  children  are,  Kathryn, 
Francis^  and  Frank,  Jr.    The  religious  faith  of  the  family  ia  that  of  the  Prea- 
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bjterian  ehureh  and  fraternally  Mr.  Andrews  ia  connected  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Proteetive  Order  of  Elks.  He  ia  alao  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Oom- 
meree  and  ia  interested  in  ita  well  deviaed  plana  for  the  improyement  of  the  dty. 
Beginning  in  1894  he  illled  the  office  of  city  derk  for  two  terma.  He  repreaenta 
one  of  the  old  and  prominent  pioneer  f  amiliea  of  Santa  Fe  and  he  and  hia 
family  occupy  an  enviable  position  in  social  circles  here,  where  their  acquaint- 
ance ia  a  very  wide  one. 

PRANK  P.  QORMLBY 

One  of  the  leading  general  mercantile  enterpriaes  of  Santa  Fe  ia  the  property 
of  Frank  F.  Gormley,  who  ia  a  native  son  of  New  England,  hia  birth  having 
occurred  at  Maiden,  Maasaehusetts,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1859,  hia  parents 
being  Michael  and  Ann  (Gavin)  Gormley,  beth  of  whom  are  now  deceaaed. 
He  ia  indebted  to  the  public  school  system  for  the  early  educational  privileges 
which  he  enjoyed  and  he  also  had  training  through  the  International  Oorre- 
apondence  Schools,  while  in  the  school  of  experience  he  haa  also  learned  many 
valuable  lessons.  In  his  youth  he  took  up  the  tanner's  trade,  at  which  he 
worked  for  four  years,  and  later  turned  hia  attention  to  the  carpenter's  trade, 
which  he  followed  for  a  decade.  He  then  specialised  in  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilating of  public  schools  and  public  buildings  for  ten  years,  when  failing 
health  cauaed  him  to  seek  a  change  of  climate  and  he  removed  to  New  Mexico, 
arriving  in  August,  1899.  Here  inside  of  two  yeara  he  regained  his  health 
owing  to  the  equable  climate,  and  in  1901  he  opened  his  present  store,  which 
he  haa  since  conducted.  He  now  carries  an  extensive  stock  of  general  merchan- 
diae  and  something  of  the  volume  of  his  business  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
he  employs  ten  people  in  the  conduct  of  his  trade.  He  demanda  that  a  courte- 
ous and  obliging  spirit  shall  be  manifest  toward  his  customera  and  ever  recog- 
nises the  fact  that  satiafied  patrons  are  the  best  advertisement.  The  business 
methods  of  the  house  conform  to  the  highest  commercial  ethics  and  are  an 
expression  of  unaasailable  business  integrity. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1890,  Mr.  Gormley  waa  married  to  Miss  Oatherine 
C.  Heal^  and  their  children  were:  Mary  A.;  Catherine,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years;  Gertrude  Frances,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years;  and 
Franda.  The  family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church  and  Mr.  Gormley 
ia  also  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  serving  aa  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  the  local  lodge.  He  likewise  has  a  membership  vrith  the 
Gatholic  Order  of  Foresten  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  indicates  his  public-spirited  devotion  to  the  general  good 
and  his  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  civic  improvement  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  for  the  past  three  years  and  was  reelected  for  four  years 
more  in  April,  1916. 

PREDBRIC  SNYDBR 

In  a  most  important  field  of  education  Frederic  Snyder  is  putting  forth 
earnest,  effective,  and  resultant  eifort,  being  now  superintendent  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Industrial  school .  He  waa  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
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ber,  1872,  hSa  parents  bemg  OhriBtiaii  and  ICaria  Snjder,  both  now  deeeased. 
His  father  had  followed  the  oeeapation  of  merehandiaing. 

While  apending  his  jonthfnl  days  under  the  parental  roof  Frederie  Bayder 
attended  the  public  aehoola  of  Albanj,  passing  through  eonseeatiye  grades  until 
he  completed  the  high  school  course,  after  which  he  took  post  graduate  work. 
Later  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  for  two  jears, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Indian  service  as  a  teacher.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  derk  at  the  Hoopa  Vallej  Indian  agency  in  northern  CSslifomia, 
where  he  remained  for  e^t  years.  He  was  next  assigned  to  tiie  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Yaniz  school  at  Klamath,  Oregon,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  promoted,  being  made  aadstant 
superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Indian  Industrial  school,  where  he 
continued  for  nine  years.  He  then  came  to  the  Santa  Fe  school  as  its  superin- 
tendent in  January,  1912,  and  has  since  directed  the  policy  and  work  of  this 
institution,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  educational  features  of  the 
Southwest.  There  is  an  attendance  of  four  hundred  pupils  and  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  Indian  schools  in  connection  with  the  service.  Feeling  a  deep  interest 
in  the  work,  he  natnnUly  wins  the  cooperation  of  the  pupils  and  steady  progress 
is  being  made  along  lines  not  only  of  intellectual  development  but  also  along 
those  lines  which  develop  individual  skill  and  prepare  the  pupO  for  active  busi- 
ness life. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1900,  Mr.  Snyder  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Brehant 
and  they  are  well  known  in  social  circles  of  Santa  Fe.  They  hold  membership 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  for  recreation  Mr.  Snyder  turns  to  outdoor  life 
and  is  fond  of  horseback  riding  and  of  motoring.  He  is,  however,  most  devoted 
to  his  work  and  finds  keen  joy  and  pleasure  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
school  and  in  stimulating  the  efforts  of  his  pupils. 

ARTHUR  J.  GRIFFIN 

Arthur  J.  Griffin,  chief  engineer  of  the  Water  Sb  Electric  Light  Company  at 
Santa  Fe,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  June,  1874,  in  the  city  in  which  he  now 
resides,  his  parents  being  W.  W.  and  Jennie  (Miller)  Grifln.  His  father,  who 
came  to  New  Mexico  in  1867,  was  a  United  States  surveyor  and  eventually 
became  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Santa  Fe,  ranking  prominently 
in  the  business  and  financial  circles  of  the  dty.  He  died  in  the  year  1889, 
while  his  widow,  whom  he  wedded  in -this  state,  survives. 

iu  J.  OriiSn  was  educated  in  private  schools  of  New  Mexico,  also  in  Kansas 
C&ty  and  in  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  SchooL  When  his  course  was  com- 
pleted he  returned  to  the  Southwest  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Water  io  Electric  Light  Company  as  timekeeper.  This  was  in  the  year  1892. 
He  has  since  continued  with  the  company,  gradually  working  his  way  upward 
to  his  present  pontion,  and  through  all  tiiese  years  he  has  had  charge  of  all 
the  development  work  of  the  company.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  busi- 
ness in  every  phase,  recognises  the  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
pany's interests  and  as  chief  engineer  has  so  directed  the  work  as  to  produce 
excdlent  results  satisfactory  alike  to  patrons  and  to  stockholders.    As  the  years 
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*  httve  paned  he  has  judidoudy  InTetted  hii  earnings  in  real  estate  and  ia  now 
tbe  owner  of  yaluable  property. 

In  i)olitie8  Mr.  GriiBn  has  ever  been  a  stalwart  repnblioan  and  fratemallj 
be  is  eonneeted  with  tiie  Masons  as  a  member  of  the  Seottirii  Bite  consistory  and 
also  as  a  Knight  Templar.  He  likewise  has  membership  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  A  most  interesting  chapter  in  his  life  record  is 
that  which  covers  his  military  experience  as  one  of  the  Bough  Biders  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  in  which  he  went  to  Caba  and  participated  in  the 
brilliant  charge  there  made  by  his  command — one  that  has  become  historic 
in  the  militaiy  annals  of  the  coontry.  He  represents  one  of  the  old  and  promi- 
nent families  of  New  HezicOy  where  the  name  of  OriiSn  is  a  synonym  for 
social  standing,  for  business  ability  and  for  public-spirited  citisenship. 

THOMAS  W.  HANNA 

Thomas  W.  Hanna  is  engaged  in  gmeral  merchandising  at  Lamy,  where.he  is 
conducting  a  well  appointed  establishment,  making  his  business  one  of  the 
foremost  commercial  concerns  of  the  district  He  is  numbered  among  the 
native  sons  of  Hlinois,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Kankakee  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1881,  his  parents  being  Isaac  B.  and  Belle  (HaU)  Hanna.  The  father 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  Hlinois  but  following  his  removal  to  the 
Southwest^  at  which  time  he  established  lus  home  in  this  state,  he  was  made 
saperintendent  of  all  the  forests  of  Ariaona  and  New  Mexico.  He  arrived 
in  1900  and  continued  his  residence  in  this  state  until  his  life's  labors  were 
ended  in  death  in  January,  1905.    His  widow  survives  and  is  living  in  Santa  Fe. 

Thomas  W.  Hanna  was  educated  in  the  pubUo  and  high  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  then  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Hibbard, 
Bpeneer,  Bartlett  ft  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  for  three  years.  It  was 
then  thai  he  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  Southwest  and  in  November, 
1900,  came  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  entered  the  forest  service  under  his 
father,  spending  his  time  at  Santa  Fe  and  at  Silver  C&ty  until  1903,  when 
be  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  devoting  his  energies  to  that  undertaking 
until  May,  1910,  when  he  purchased  the  general '  mercantile  store  of  John 
Pfiueger  of  Lamy.  He  has  since  conducted  the  bushiess,  covering  a  period  of 
about  six  years,  and  his  trade  has  gradually  expanded,  making  the  undertaking 
n  profitable  one.  He  has  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  during 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Lamy  and  devotes  some  time  to  prospecting. 
His  employes  number  twenty,  fifteen  at  the  charcoal  pits  and  five  in  the  store. 

On  the  20tfa  of  May,  1903,  Mr.  Hanna  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
WiSlette  Bedding,  her  father  being  Zack  Bedding,  a  cattle  man,  who  removed 
from  Georgia  to  New  Mexico  when  a  young  man.  Her  mother  was  Loveda 
Lacej,  of  Missouri  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanna  have  one  daughter,  Belle,  who  is 
ten  years  of  age.  In  religious  belief  the  family  are  Protestants  and  Mr. 
Hanna  is  a  third  degree  Mason  and  also  a  life  member  of  the  Elks  lodge  at 
Santa  Fe.  Since  May,  1910,  he  has  served  as  postmaster  at  Lamy  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Lamy  precinct.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
tbe  road  board  of  Santa  Fe  county  for  three  years  and  at  all  times  he  is 
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interested  in  the  development  and  npbu&diog  of  the  district  in  whieh  he  makes  * 
his  home  to  the  extent  of  giving  active  aid  and  cooperation  to  plans  and 
measures  that  result  beneficially  for  the  commudtj.  He  is  a  resouroeful  man, 
readj  to  meet  conditions  and  shapo  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  individual 
business  interests  or  for  the  advancement  of  public  welfare.  His  labors  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  community  in  which  he  resides  and  his  worth  as  a 
citizen  is  widely  acknowledged. 

FRANK  P.  MARRON 

Frank  P.  Marron  is  numbered  anumg  the  young  men  of  New  Hezioo  whose 
ability  has  brought  them  to  the  fore  in  public  connections.  A  residmit  of 
Banta  Fe,  he  is  now  acceptably  and  faithfully  filling  the  office  of  deputy 
state  treasurer.  He  was  bom  in  Port  Henry,  New  York,  April  28,  1885,  and 
is  a  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret  (Kilbride)  Marron,  who  are  now  residents  of 
New  York  C&ty.  In  the  acquirement  of  his  education  Frank  P.  Marron  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Mt  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania,  passing  through  consecutive 
grades  to  the  high  school,  while  later  he  became  a  student  in  Pittsburgh  OoUege 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  ^e  class  of 
1905.  He  afterward  spent  three  years  in  the  employ  of  M.  A.  Hanna  and 
later  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company,  with  which  he  remained  for  a  year.  On  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  made  his  way  to  New  Mexico  and  in  January,  1912,  came  to 
Santa  Fe  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  deputy  state  treasurer,  in  which  position 
he  is  now  serving.  He  has  been  most  capable  and  loyal  in  this  oMee,  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  promptness  and  fiddity,  his  course  being  characterised 
by  a  public-spirited  devotion  to  the  general  good. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Marron  has  been  a  democrat  since  age  ccmf erred 
upon  him  the  right  of  franchise.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Oatholio 
church  and  he  holds  membership  with  the  Knights  of  Golumbus.  He  is  also 
identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  Santa  Fe  Club.  He  is  weU  known 
through  these  various  connections  and  is  a  citizen  of  wide  popularity,  enjoying 
the  friendship  and  kindly  regard  of  many  with  whom  he  has  been  brou^t  in 
contact 

WESLEY  N.  TOWNSEND 

Every  section  of  the  country  has  contributed  to  the  citizenship  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  capital  has  drawn  to  it  enterprising  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Among  this  number  is  Wesley  N.  Townsend,  conducting  a 
real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  Santa  Fe,  a  large  clientage  being  now 
accorded  him.  He  was  bom  at  Weir,  MissisBippi,  in  1867,  a  son  of  Edward 
and  Margaret  (Creighton)  Townsend.  The  father,  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  from 
Mississippi  He  joined  the  army  as  a  private  and  served  throughout  the  period 
of  hostilities,  winning  the  rank  of  captain.  He  died  in  Mississippi  in  1881  and 
was  long  survived  by  his  wife,  who  passed  away  in  1913. 

Wedey  N.  Townsend  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state,  supple- 
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mwitjug  his  public  sehool  eourae  bj  studj  in  the  XJniyersitj  of  Minriiwippi  at 
Oxford,  whieh  he  attended  to  his  senior  jear.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  however, 
his  textbooks  were  put  aside  and  he  took  up  the  bosiness  of  railroading,  in 
whieh  he  continued  actively  until  1894.  That  year  witnessed  his  arrival  in 
Santa  Fe  and  for  five  years  thereafter  he  was  manager  for  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Oompany  and  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Oompany.  He  afterward  engaged  in 
the  hotel  business  in  Santa  Fe  for  four  years  and  subBcquoitly  turned  his 
attention  to  the  hardware  and  dry  goods  business,  but  on  account  of  his  health 
he  abandoned  that  undertaking  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  handling  life,  fire,  and 
aeeident  insurance.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  realty  values,  knows 
the  property  that  is  upon  the  market  and  has  negotiated  many  important  real 
estate  transfers.  He  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  Santa  Fe  Construction  Oom- 
pany, conducting  a  general  contracting  business,  and  has  long  been  accounted 
one  of  the  representative,  valued,  and  successful  business  men  of  the  city. 

In  June,  1902,  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Townsend  was  married  to  Miss  Jeanette 
Ernestine  Wiss,  who  was  bom  in  Paris,  France.  In  his  political  views  Mr. 
Townsend  is  an  earnest  republican,  while  in  his  fraternal  relations  he  is  con- 
neeted  with  tiie  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  For  twenty-two 
years  he  has  made  his  home  in  Santa  Fe  and  has  therefore  been  a  witness  of 
much  of  its  development  and  progress,  while  at  all  times  he  has  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent  hi  support  of  measures  and  movements  for  the  public  good. 

THOMAS  DORAN 

Thomas  Doran,  proprietor  of  the  Hontesuma  Hotel,  one  of  the  leading 
hostelries  of  New  Mexico,  has  been  identified  with  the  Southwest  for  four 
decades  and  is  prominentiy  connected  with  some  of  the  charaeteristie  aspects 
of  frontier  life.  He  was  bom  in  Morris,  Illinois,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1S59.  His  father,  Thomas  Doran,  was  bom  in  Oounty  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in 
1821  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  the  early  '40s, 
after  having  completed  a  course  in  civil  engineering  in  London.  His  last  days 
were  spent  in  Oquawka,  Illinois,  where  he  passed  away  in  1867.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Blairsville,  Pennsylvania,  to  Miss  Margaret  Maher,  who  died  in  1901 
in  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Thomas  Doran  was  reared  at  St.  Marys,  Kansas,  where  he  attended  the 
Jesuit  sehooL  There  he  remained  until  1875,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
be  went  upon  the  western  plains  as  a  cowboy,  devoting  twenty  years  to  tiiat 
Ufe.  In  1893  he  became  a  resident  of  Oklahoma  and  was  elected  the  first 
eounty  clerk  of  Woodward  county.  The  capability  with  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  during  his  first  term  led  to  his  reelection,  so  that  he  served  for  four 
jaars,  or  two  terms.  He  afterward  reSntered  tiie  cattle  business  in  Oklahoma, 
in  iriiich  he  continued  for  two  years,  and  later  he  established  a  livery  business 
in  Wichita,  Kansas,  which  he  conducted  for  four  years  of  the  five  years  which 
lie  spent  in  that  city.  In  1908  he  became  a  rendent  of  Clovis,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  Oommercial  Hotel,  conducting  it  for  two  years, 
and  in  1910  he  removed  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  assumed  the  management  of 
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the  Hontesoma  Hotel,  whieh  he  still  eondoets.  He  has  made  this  a  popular 
hosteby,  thoroughly  modem  in  all  of  its  equipment  and  in  the  eouTenienees 
offered  to  the  traveling  pubUe,  and  the  business  aiUlity  of  the  proprietor  has 
won  a  liberal  patronage. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1887,  at  Medieine  Lodge,  KHnsss,  Mr.  Doran  wss 
married  to  Miss  Ethel  A.  Sparks,  a  daughter  of  Biehard  and  Marj  (Dunean) 
Sparks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doran  are  the  parents  of  a  son  and  daughter,  Paul  B., 
bom  January  10,  1888;  and  Marj  Margaret,  who  was  bom  May  22,  1893,  and 
died  in  January,  1898. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  fsmily  is  that  of  the  Oatholie  ehureh,  to  whieh 
they  loyally  adhere.  Mr.  Doran  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  views  but  has 
never  been  an  oiBoe  seeker.  The  only  political  position  that  he  has  ever  filled 
is  that  of  county  dork.  He  is  well  known  in  fraternal  relations,  being  identi- 
fied with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  tiie  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

CHARLES  A.  RISING 

Charles  A.  Rising,  engaged  in  tiie  undertaking  business  at  Santa  Fe,  was 
bom  in  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1883.  His 
father,  Chauncey  F.  Bisiug,  was  a  native  of  the  same  county,  bom  in  1880, 
and  the  mother,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Carrie  A  Baleomb,  was  likewise 
a  native  of  that  state.  They  were  residents  of  Hillsdale  county  untO  1916, 
when  tiiey  removed  to  St  Johns,  Michigan,  where  the  father  is  now  engaged  in 
business  as  a  hardware  merchant. 

Beared  under  the  parental  roof,  Charles  A  Bising  was  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Quinsy,  Michigan,  with  the  class  of  1901.  His  identificatioiL 
with  the  Southwest  dates  from  1909,  in  which  year  he  arrived  in  Santa  Fe 
and  embarked  in  business  as  a  funeral  director.  He  has  since  been  active  Blong 
that  line  and  now  has  one  of  the  leading  undertaking  establishments  of  the 
city,  carrying  a  large  and  carefully  selected  line  of  funeral  goods.  He  is  » 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  Board  of  Examiners  for  Embalmers  and  served  as 
its  president  from  June,  1914,  until  June,  1915.  He  is  now  serving  his  second 
year  as  secretary  of  the  New  Mexico  Funeral  Directors  Association. 

In  1904,  in  Henry,  Hlinois,  Mr.  Bising  was  married  to  Miss  Florence  B. 
Williams,  a  daughter  of  J.  A  and  Mary  Williams  of  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bising  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  are  widely  and  favorably 
known  in  Santa  Fe,  the  hospitality  of  many  of  the  best  homes  being  freely- 
accorded  them.  Mr.  Bising  is  an  Elk  and  is  a  trustee  of  Santa  Fe  Lodge, 
No.  460.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a  repuWcan  but  has  no  a^iration  for 
office,  being  willing  to  do  his  public  duties  as  a  private  citiaen.  He  is  interested, 
however,  in  all  matters  of  general  welfare  and  has  cooperated  in  many  move- 
ments for  the  public  good. 

JOHN  N.  ZOOK 

Business  activity  in  Santa  Fe  finds  exemplification  in  the  life  reeord  of 
John  N.  Zook,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  leading  dmg  stores  of  tiie  dty.  He 
was  bom  in  Wakefield,  Lancaster  county,  Penn^lvania,  in  1875,  a  son  of 
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Gaorge  W.  and  Barbara  (Groff)  Zook,  both  of  i^om  were  natiyea  of  the 
K^yatoiie  state.  The  father  waa  bora  in  Laneaater  emmty  in  the  year  1831 
and  in  1880  removed  with  hia  family  to  OoateaviDe,  Pennflylyania,  where  he 
died  in  tiie  year  1916|  having  for  a  long  period  aoryiTed  hie  wife,  who  had 
paaaed  away  in  1892. 

John  "S.  Zook  waa  a  lad  of  only  fiye  years  when  the  family  home  was 
eetabliahed  in  OoateeviUe,  idiere  he  attended  the  publie  aehoola,  and  at  the 
age  of  dj^teen  years  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  Oollege  of  Pharmacy,  from 
yriiieh  he  waa  graduated  in  1895,  before  he  had  attained  his  majority.  In  the 
fan  of  that  year  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  accepted  a  position  as 
pharmacist  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  having  received  only  seven 
dollars  per  week  in  Goatesville  in  his  first  position.  The  opportonities  of  the 
Sonthwest,  however,  attracted  him  and  in  1900  he  left  New  York  City  for 
PneUo,  Oolorado,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.  In  April,  1901,  he  came  to 
Santa  Fe  and  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  drag  store  in  this  city,  being  thus  em- 
pk^yed  until  the  fall  of  1905.  In  the  spring  of  1908  he  opened  a  drug  store 
<m  bis  own  account  and  through  the  intervening  period  of  eight  years  has 
conducted  the  business  with  constantly  growing  success,  having  now  an  attrac- 
tive and  well  appointed  store  in  which  he  is  accorded  a  liberal  patronage.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  he  holds  to  high  standards 
in  his  chosen  field  of  business. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1906,  in  Santa  Ee,  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Zook  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Zelma  Brown,  a  daughter  of  Wil^  Ley  Moine  and 
LetUe  A.  (Means)  Brown,  the  former  an  attorney  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mr.  and  Ifo.  Zook  have  one  daughter,  Katherine  Menta. 

FraternaHy  Mr.  Zook  is  known  as  a  Scottish  Bite  Mason,  wbBe  his  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  but 
without  eviration  for  office.  He  has  always  desired  ratiier  to  concentrate  his 
efforts  upon  his  business  interests,  and  his  close  application  and  indefatigable 
have  been  the  salient  features  in  his  growing  prosperity. 


JUAN  N.  VIGIL 

Juan  N.  Vigil,  receiver  in  the  United  States  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  is  a 
native  son  of  this  State,  his  birth  having  occurred  at  Taos  on  tiie  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  his  parents  being  Juan  B.  and  Antonia  VigiL  The  father,  who  waa 
ate  born  in  New  Mexico,  is  numbered  among  the  pioneer  residents  of  the 
Southwest.  He  has  served  in  the  United  States  army  and  outride  of  his  military 
experience  has  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  and 
his  wife  are  now  reridents  of  Talpa,  New  Mexico. 

Juan  N.  Vigil  pursued  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Taos  and  remained 
with  his  father  upon  the  ranch  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged 
in  farming  and  in  the  sheep  business  on  his  own  account.  He  ate  taught 
school  for  several  terms  and  proved  a  successful  educator,  imparting  clearly 
and  readily  to  others  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired.  In  1902  he  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Talpa,  New  Mexico,  and  is  still  the  owner  of  an 
establishment  there  which  he  successfully  conducted  and  over  which  he  still  has 
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flnperviAon  although  bj  reaflon  of  tiie  dutiea  of  hSa  oiBoe  he  has  left  the  aetiTe 
control  to  his  oldest  son,  Alfonso.  He  was  postmaster  of  Talpa  from  1903  to 
1914.  In  Febmarj,  1914,  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  United  States  land 
office  at  Santa  Fe  and  entered  upon  the  dnties  of  the  position.  He  has  also 
been  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public.  He  owns  a  half  interest  in  the 
Taos  Beearder  and  El  Bien  PubUeOf  a  democratic  paper,  published  weekly  at 
Taos. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1890,  Mr.  Vigil  was  married  to  Miss  Manuelita 
Mondragon  and  their  children  are  Alfonso  and  Jose  Benito.  Mr.  Vigil's  relig- 
ious faith  is  that  of  the  Oatholic  church,  and  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  as  a  member  of  Santa  Fe  OounciL  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  of  the  Fraternal  Aid  Union.  His  fellow  townsmen 
recognize  in  him  a  public-spirited  man,  progressiTe,  wide-awake,  and  alert  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  His  many  substantial  qualities  have  galSned 
him  high  respect,  and  his  friends  throughout  the  state  are  many. 

OLAF  S.  EMBLEM 

Olaf  S.  Emblem,  proprietor  of  the  Transcontinental  Garage  at  Santa  Fe, 
was  bom  in  Norway  on  the  3d  of  January,  1880,  a  son  of  Lars  and  Se^erine 
Emblem.  The  father  was  captain  of  a  ship  but  afterward  turned  his  attention 
to  merchandising  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  still  living. 

Olaf  S.  Emblem  is  indebted  to  the  school  i^stem  of  Norway  for  the  early 
educational  privileges  which  he  enjoyed,  but  he  has  also  learned  many  lessons 
in  the  school  of  experience.  He  left  home  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
when  a  youth  of  eighteen  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  America,  attracted 
by  the  interesting  tales  which  he  had  heard  concerning  business  opportunities  in 
this  country.  He  became  a  machinist  and  engineer  and  in  that  capacity  went 
to  sea.  During  his  work  on  board  various  vessels  he  visited  nearly  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  has  had  many  interesting  experiences,  upon  which  he 
draws  for  anecdote  or  illustration  and  which  enrich  his  conversation,  making 
him  a  most  oitertaining  companion.  He  finally  settled  in  Santa  Fe  in  1912 
and  took  charge  of  his  present  garage,  which  he  has  remodeled,  installing  ma- 
chinery for  repair  work  of  all  kinds.  He  is  an  expert  mechanic,  capable  of  doing 
any  kind  of  work  on  different  automobiles,  and  he  also  sells  the  Buiek  car, 
having  the  agency  for  that  machine  in  a  number  of  counties. 

In  August,  1913,  Mr.  Emblem  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Barrett. 
He  votes  for  the  man  rather  than  the  party,  nor  holds  himself  bound  by  party 
ties.  For  recreation  he  turns  to  auto  racing  and  to  photography,  enjoying  both 
in  large  measure  and  finding  therein  recreation  from  the  arduous  cares  of  bus- 
iness. He  is  interested  in  New  Mexico  and  maintains  a  publie-spirited  devotion 
to  the  general  good,  giving  hearty  cooperation  to  all  measures  which  he  believes 
will  prove  of  public  benefit. 

HENRY  S.  KAUNE 

After  receiving  his  business  training  in  the  Bryant  io  Stratton  Business 
Oollege  of  St  Louis,  Henry  S.  Kaune  took  up  the  active  duties  of  life  and  by 
steady  progress  has  reached  the  position  which  he  now  occupies  as  proprietor 
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of  a  wholesale  and  retail  groeery  eetabUehment  of  Santa  Fe,  being  accounted 
one  of  the  foremost  merehanta  in  his  part  of  the  State.  He  was  bom  in 
Jamestown^  Illinoisy  January  8,  1855.  His  father,  Charles  H.  Eaune,  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  bom  in  1834,  and  when  a  lad  of  eight  years  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  in  1842.  For  many  years  he  filled  the  position 
of  postmaster  at  Jamestown,  Illinois.  He  married  Ernestine  Weidner,  also  a 
natlTe  of  Germany,  and  in  the  year  1903  he  passed  away,  having  for  eight  years 
survived  his  wife,  who  died  in  Illinois  in  1896. 

Henry  S.  E[aune  attended  the  public  schools  of  Breese,  Illinois,  and  after- 
ward entered  HeEinl^  OoUege  at  Lebanon,  Illinois,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1874.  He  later  completed  a  course  in  Bryant 
ft  Stratton  Business  Oollege  in  St  Louis,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Breese,  where  he  entered  his  father's  flouring  mill,  the  business  having  been 
established  by  his  father  in  1866.  He  remained  in  active  connection  therewith 
until  1887,  when,  thinking  to  have  better  opportunities  in  the  growing  South- 
west with  its  constantly  broadening  advantages,  he  made  his  way  to  Santa 
F^,  where  for  three  years  he  engaged  in  clerking.  He  then  went  upon  the  road 
as  a  traveling  salesnuin,  representing  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Santa  Fe 
in  which  he  had  formerly  been  employed.  He  was  thus  engaged  until  1896, 
when  he  felt  that  his  experience  and  acquired  capital  justified  his  embarkation 
in  business  on  his  own  account  Accordingly  he  opened  a  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery  store,  which  he  has  since  conducted,  and  now  has  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  establishments  of  the  city,  carrying  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
stock.  He  has  ever  realized  that  satisfied  patrons  are  the  best  advertisements 
and  he  has  ever  endeavored  to  please  his  customers,  while  his  promptness  and 
reliability  are  factors  in  his  growing  success. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1883,  in  Highland,  Illinois,  Mr.  Eaune  was 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Bandolier,  a  niece  of  the  late  Professor  Adolph 
F.  Bandolier.  Four  sons  and  three  daughters  have  been  born  of  this  marriage: 
Alice  A.,  now  the  wife  of  George  H.  Well,  of  Santa  Fe;  Alfred  W.,  assistant 
eaahier  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bank;  Charles  H.,  manager  of  the  retail  department  of 
hia  father's  store;  Henry  E.,  a  bookkeeper  in  the  store;  Felicitas,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Oollege  at  Las  Oruces,  New  Mexico,  and  is  now  teaching 
school;  Gustav  J.,  who  also  assists  his  father  in  the  store;  and  Anna,  who  is 
attending  high  sehooL 

During  the  years  of  his  residence  in  this  city  Mr.  Eaune  served  for  three 
years  as  a  member  of  Company  E  of  the  Territorial  Militia,  holding  the  rank 
of  quartermaster  sergeant  His  political  allegiance  has  always  been  given  to 
the  republican  party  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise.  He 
has  not  been  a  politician  in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  ofilce  seeking  but  for 
four  years  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  exercising  his  ofilcial 
prerogative  in  support  of  various  plans  and  projects  for  the  public  good.  He 
is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Fraternal 
Mystie  Circle,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  being  treasurer  of  the  two  latter 
organisationa  He  is  well  known  in  the  different  relations  and  activities  of 
life,  his  fellow  townsmen  speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  high  regard. 
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A.  C.  KOCH 

A.  0.  Koehy  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  Eleotrio  Laundry,  was  bom  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  February  8,  1873,  a  son  of  Charles  £.  and  Dorothea 
Koch,  and  in  the  year  1888  left  the  East  and  beeame  a  resident  of  Denver, 
Colorado.    Both  parents  are  deoeased. 

A.  G.  Koeh  was  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  at  the  time  of  his  remoyal  to  the 
West  At  the  usual  age  he  had  begun  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  and  had  afterward  attended  Dunkirk  Academy  of  that  state.  Still 
later  he  engaged  in  the  printing  business  and  eventually  became  connected  with 
the  laundry  business  in  Denver,  being  interested  in  the  Ocean  Laundry.  It  was 
*  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1912,  that  he  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  and  established  the 
Santa  Fe  Electric  Laundry,  which  he  has  since  conducted,  developing  a  busi- 
ness of  large  and  gratifying  proportions.  His  trade  covers  aU  of  the  sur- 
rounding small  towns^  and  something  of  the  volume  of  his  business  is  indicated 
in  the  fact  that  he  now  furnishes  employment  to  twenty-five  people  and  utilises 
two  wagens  for  collection  and  delivery.  His  plant  is  supplied  with  the  most 
modem  laundry  equipment,  including  an  electrical  drier  and  all  the  machinery 
that  does  the  best  possible  work,  for  he  ever  maintains  the  highest  standard  of 
ezcellenee  in  the  product. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1896,  Mr.  Koch  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Alice  Brooche,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Ferdinand  and  Dorothea.  The 
parents  are  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  while  the  children  hold  membership  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Koch  has  membership  with  the  Tri-State  Association  of 
Laundrymen,  also  with  the  Business  Association  and  is  identified  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  turns  to  hunting  and  fishing  for  recreation  when  business  affords 
him  a  leisure  period,  but  his  time  is  most  fully  occupied  by  his  business  affairs, 
which  are  never  neglected  for  outside  interests,  and  thus  he  is  winning  well 
merited  i 


FRANK  E.  KEEFFE 

Frank  E.  Keeffe  is  one  of  the  young  business  men  of  the  city  who  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  progressive  commercial  methods.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1886,  a  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  Keeffe.  The  father  was  at 
one  time  a  professor  in  the  Wesleyan  University  of  Ohio  and  later  engaged  in 
the  dry  goods  business  but  is  now  deseased.    His  widow  still  survives. 

Frank  E.  Keeffe  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Columbus 
and  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  liberal  intellectual  training  well  qualifying 
him  for  life 's  practical  and  responsible  duties.  In  early  manhood  he  spent  some 
time  ail  derk  in  a  railroad  office  and  in  1907  he  became  clerk  at  Santa  Fe  in 
the  New  Mexico  Central  Bailroad  office,  in  which  he  continued  for  three  years. 
Subsequentiy  he  was  with  Cartwright's  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Santa  Fe 
for  a  year,  after  which  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Kaune  Grocery  Company, 
with  which  he  continued  for  two  years. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1911,  Mr.  Keeffe  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nellie 
Friday,  a  daughter  of  E.  E.  Friday.  To  them  have  been  bom  two  children, 
Bichard  and  Eleanor. 
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Mr.  Keeffe  gives  hia  politieal  aUegianee  to  the  demooratie  party,  while  fra- 
temallj  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elki  and  the 
Knights  of  Oolombus.  He  is  a  young  man,  wide-awake,  alert,  and  progressive, 
who  early  came  to  a  reeognition  of  the  f aet  that  opportunities  slip  away  from 
the  sluggard,  tauntingly  play  before  the  dreamer  but  surrender  to  the  individual 
with  high  purpose,  undaunted  eourage  and  indefatigable  determination.  He 
has  therefore  cultivated  those  traits  and  by  reason  thereof  has  made  steady 
advaneemeat. 

FRED  H.  McBRipE 

Fred  H.  MeBride,  joint  agent  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  Denver  &  Bio  Grande 
and  the  New  Mexico  Oentral  Bailroads,  was  bom  at  Grand  Biver,  Iowa,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1873,  a  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Ella  F.  (Bassett)  McBrlde.  The 
family  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1881  and  Samuel  S.  McBride,  who  had  been  the 
agent  for  the  Burlington  Bailroad  in  lUinois,  became  agent  for  the  Denver  & 
Bio  Grande  at  Espaiiola,  which  position  he  still  occupies.  He  is  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  having  served  as  a  soldier  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  hostilities  between  the  north  and  the  south. 

F.  H.  MeBride  was  a  little  lad  of  about  eight  summers  when  the  family  re- 
moved to  this  state.  He  had  begun  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Illinois  and 
continued  his  studies  here,  but  many  of  his  most  valuable  lessons  have  been 
learned  in  the  school  of  experience.  On  starting  out  to  earn  his  living  he 
sought  employment  in  railroad  service  and  has  occupied  various  positions  in 
that  connection,  from  section  boss  to  train  dispatcher  and  engineer,  so  that  he 
is  now  familiar  with  all  branches  of  the  service.  That  he  has  proven  his  loy- 
slty  and  capability  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  yet  remains  in  the  service 
snd  in  1903  he  came  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  assumed  his  present  position,  being 
joint  agent  for  the  Denver  &  Bio  Grande  and  for  the  New  Mexico  Central 
Bailroads.  He  is  well  known  and  well  liked,  being  popular  with  the  patrons 
of  these  roads  because  of  his  uniform  courtesy  and  obligingness. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1896,  Mr.  MeBride  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Boss  Criehton,  a  daughter  of  Foster  P.  and^  Evelyn  (Hall)  Crlchton.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  MeBride  have  been  bom  five  children:  Evelyn;  Fred  Joselyn,  de- 
ceased; Margaret;  Phyllis;  and  Samuel  Lee.  Mr.  MeBride  has  kept  a  diary 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  in  it  are  recorded  many  interesting  events 
concerning  the  period  of  his  residence  in  New  Mexico.  He  is  a  believer  in  the 
Southwest,  in  its  resources  and  its  opportunities  and  cooperates  heartily  In 
every  plan  and  measure  for  the  general  good.  His  political  support  is  given 
to  the  republican  party  and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  lodge, 
being  a  member  of  Montezuma  Lodge,  No.  1,  at  Santa  Fe,  of  which  he  served 
as  master  during  1915.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  thus  stands  loyally  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right  for  the  country  and 
for  the  individual  and  his  influence  is  always  on  the  side  of  right  and  progress. 

P.  E.  NUDINQ 

F.  £.  Nuding,  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Capital  Cos!  Yards  at 
Ssnta  Fe,  is  in  this  connection  controlling  a  business  that  has  assumed  large 
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proportions  under  his  wise  and  practical  direction.    ^^^"^^^90  ^ ^  X^       . 
continent  separates  Mr.  Nnding  from  his  birthplace.     »^  ro0^^  ^^^  W' 
Bank,  New  Jersey,  December  12,  1878,  a  son  of  Joseph  »**^^^fr^/  ** 

The  father  was  a  cabinetmaker  by  trade  but  has  now  pBMB^ 
the  mother  is  Uving.  ,    f0ft>^^    .     > 

P.  B.  Nuding  pursued  a  high  school  education  and  when  h^         cOlO^^^W 
put  aside  turned  to  general  merchandising,  which  he  followed  harnXkea^m 

with  his  brother-in-law,  while  eventually  he  became  sole  owner  ^^  ^  ^^ 

conducting  his  store  until  1903,  when  he  sold  out  Attracted  by  the  SoutBITe^* 
with  its  natural  resources  and  growing  opportunities,  he  came  to  Santa  Pd  9Jad 
soon  afterward  became  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  Oapital  Coal  Yards,  the 
company  being  organized  with  W.  H.  Hahn  as  president,  F.  E.  Nuding,  vice 
president  and  manager,  and  George  A.  Kaseman,  of  Albuquerque,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer.  They  now  utilise  five  teams  for  hauling  and  employ  ten  people 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  which  has  grown  steadily  and  has  reached  ex- 
tensive proportions.  Mr.  Nuding  is  an  active  member  of  the  firm  in  control  of 
the  business  and  his  progressive  and  strietiy  reliable  policy  has  been  the  chief 
feature  in  its  success. 

On  the  17th  at  September,  1902,  Mr.  Nuding  was  married  to  Miss  Grace 
Hahn,  daughter  of  W.  H.  Hahn.  His  political  indorsement  is  given  to  the 
republican  party  but  while  he  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  its 
men  and  measures  he  does  not  seek  nor  desire  public  office.  Fraternally  he  is 
an  Elk  and  he  also  has  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  So^ta  Fe 
and  is  interested  in  its  various  plans  for  the  public  welfare,  to  all  of  which 
he  gives  his  earnest  support.  When  his  business  affairs  afford  him  leisure  he 
indulges  in  hunting,  finding  much  pleasure  in  that  sport. 

W.  O.  CONNOR,  JR. 

To  W.  O.  Connor,  Jr.,  has  been  intrusted  an  important  public  service,  the 
duties  of  which  he  dischargee  with  a  sense  of  conscientious  obligation.  He  is 
superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Santa  Fe  and  in  this 
connection  is  making  an  excellent  record  by  hb  progressive  methods,  whicli 
have  their  root  in  a  broad  humanitarian  spirit.  Mr.  Connor  is  a  native  of 
Georgia,  his  birth  having  occurred  at  Cave  Spring  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1874,  his  parents  being  W.  O.  and  E.  C.  (Simmons)  Connor.  That  he  was  as 
it  were  "to  the  manner  bom"  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  his  father  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Georgia  for  the 
past  fif^-one  years,  and  thus  in  early  youth  W.  O.  Connor  became  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  instructing  that  unfortunate  class.  His  own  education  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Georgia  Technical  School,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1894.  He  afterward  attended  Gallaudet  College  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  he  obtained  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  only  college 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  He  later  became  connected  with  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  teacher  for  two  years,  and  for 
one  year  he  was  with  the  Washington  school  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  while 
for  eight  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
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ml  Oonneil  Bluifs.  He  is  now  serving  for  the  tenth  year  as  superintendent  of 
tiie  Santa  Fe  sehool,  whieh  has  made  great  progress  under  his  direction.  Its 
melfaods  are  most  practical,  accomplishing  excellent  results,  bringing  the  pupils 
into  thmt  broader  realm  of  knowledge  whieh  means  intellectual  liberty  and  con- 
seq[oent  joy  in  life. 

In  July,  1906,  Mr.  Connor  was  married  to  Miss  Hazel  Poole  and  they  have 
one  scm,  W.  O.  Omnor  UL  Mr.  Connor  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
while  his  wife  is  a  Christian  Scientist  He  is  a  most  prominent  Mason,  haying 
become  a  Knight  Templar  of  Santa  Fe  Oommandery  and  also  a  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Bite  Mason.  He  is  likewise  connected  with  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  and  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  the  Knights 
Templar  of  New  Mexico,  in  which  he  is  grand  sword  bearer.  He  is  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft,  which  is  based  upon  mutual 
belpfulnees  and  brotherly  kindness,  and  in  his  chosen  life  work  he  has  ample 
opportunity  which  he  utilizes  to  exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  order. 

ADOLPH  JACOB  FISCHER 

Adolph  Jacob  Fischer,  filling  the  office  of  deputy  state  auditor  of  New 
Maadeo  under  William  O.  Sargent,  has  been  called  to  sereral  public  positions 
and  in  these  connections  has  made  an  excellent  and  commendable  record.  He 
WMM  bom  in  St  Louis,  Missouri,  January  22,  1867,  a  son  of  C.  F.  A.  and  Mar- 
garet (Foellinger)  Fischer,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Qermany,  whence 
they  came  to  American  in  early  life.    Th^  were  married,  howerer,  in  Indiana. 

Adolph  Jacob  Fischer  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  of  St.  Louis  and  Salem,  Missouri,  and  in  preparation  for 
his  business  career  entered  the  St.  Louis  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  from  whieh  he 
waa  graduated  in  April,  1889,  winning  the  Ph.G.  degree.  He  then  accepted  a 
deriuhip  in  a  drug  store  and  was  employed  in  that  capacity  until  1894,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  postmaster  of  Santa  Fe  and  continued  in  the  office 
for  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  the  drug  business,  with  wliich  he  was  as- 
sociated until  1913  and  since  that  date  he  has  been  in  the  state  auditor's  office. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1893,  Mr.  Fischer  was  married  to  Miss  Willie  Gable,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  P.  and  daribel  (McWhirt)  Gable.  Her  father  is  prom- 
inent in  both  politics  and  business  and  has  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality 
upon  the  development  and  progress  of  the  state.  He  served  as  warden  of  the 
New  Mexico  penitentiary,  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  was  also 
postmaster  of  Santa  Fe  and  held  the  office  of  state  game  and  fish  warden. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fischer  has  been  bom  a  daughter,  Qaribd  Ben  Hur. 

Mr.  Fischer  is  identified  with  several  fraternal  organizations.  He  holds 
membership  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Fraternal  Union,  and  since 
1898  has  been  a  member  of  Santa  Fe  Lodge,  B.P.O.E.,  of  which  he  was  exalted 
ruler  in  1912.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  In 
1910  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  Mexico  and  ad- 
vanced steadily  in  military  circles,  having  been  elected  successively  as  quarter- 
master sergeant,  second  lieutenant  and  first  lieutenant  of  Company  F,  of  the 
First  Infantry  Begiment,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1912.    He  has  been  sec- 
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retarj  and  member  of  the  board  of  pharmacj  of  New  Mexico  from  1896  until 
1913  and  be  has  served  on  the  board  of  education  in  Santa  Fe  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  cily  council,  putting  forth  earnest  and  effeetiTe  effort  in  these 
connections  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  citj.  With  the 
election  of  Mr.  Sargent  to  the  office  of  state  auditor  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  deputy  and  is  now  acting  in  that  capaeitj,  his  record  being  just  as 
oreditable  and  just  as  trustworthy  as  it  has  been  in  other  positions  which  he 
has  filled. 

IVO  W.  LIVELY 

Prominent  among  the  joung  business  men  of  Santa  Fe  is  Ito  W.  Livelj,  the 
casliier  of  the  Santa  Fe  bank.  He  is  most  industrious  and  resolute  and,  more- 
over, his  course  is  characterijsed  bj  a  laudable  ambition.  He  was  bom  in 
Monroe,  Louisiana,  in  1886  and  is  a  son  of  Chapman  H.  and  Ella  (Humble) 
Lively,  who  were  also  natives  of  that  state,  where  thej  are  still  living,  the 
father  being  well  known  as  a  planter  and  merchant  of  Monroe. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  dty  Ivo  W.  Livelj  pursued  his  education 
and  later  became  a  student  in  a  business  college  in  CtuHicothe,  MissourL  He 
made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  in  1904  when  a  jouth  of  eighteen 
jears,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  Ouachita  National  Bank  at  Monroe,  Louis- 
iana, as  a  messenger.  He  remained  with  that  institution  for  two  years,  woric- 
ing  his  waj  graduallj  upward  to  the  position  of  bookkeeper.  Later  he  went 
with  the  Commerce  Trust  Company  in  Kansas  Citj,  Missouri,  in  the  capacity 
of  bookkeeper  and  was  connected  with  that  institution  for  six  jears,  during 
which  time  successive  promotions  brought  him  to  the  position  of  teller,  but  the 
opportunities  of  the  more  rapidly  developing  southwest  attracted  him  and  in 
1912  he  made  his  way  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  where  he  became  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  spending  a  year  and  a  half 
in  that  institution.  Later  he  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  and  entered  upon  his  present 
relation  as  casliier  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bank.  He  is  proving  a  popular  as  well  as 
efficient  official,  for  he  is  always  courteous  and  obliging  and  looks  after  the 
interests  of  depositors,  while  at  the  same  time  he  carefully  safeguards  the  in- 
terests of  the  bank. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1907,  at  Mareeline,  Missouri,  Mr.  Lively  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Dorothy  Stephenson,  and  they  now  have  one  son,  Ivo  W.,  Jr. 
Their  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Bapitet  church,  to  which  they  loyally  ad- 
here, and  Mr.  Lively  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  parly. 
However,  he  does  not  seek  office,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon 
his  business  affairs,  and  the  steps  in  his  orderly  progression  are  easily  dis- 
cemable. 

FRANK  E.  MERA,  MJD. 

Dr.  Frank  £.  Mera  is  well  known  in  both  professional  and  banking  circles, 
for  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Sunmount  Sanatorium  and  is  the  president  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Bank.  His  ability  in  both  fields  is  manifest  and  has  brought 
him  prominently  to  the  front.  He  was  bom  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  1879,  his 
parents  being  Harry  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Olney)  Mera,  both  of  whom  were  na- 
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tives  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  father  was  a  phyaieiaii  and  sorgeon 
who  waa  graduated  from  Trinily  Ck>llege  of  Dnblin,  Ireland,  and  also  from 
Hahnemann  Ck>Ilege  of  Philadelphia,  PennsjlTania.  For  many  years  he  oon- 
tinuondy  and  sueeessfolly  engaged  in  the  practiee  of  medicine  in  Detroit,  but 
passed  away  in  the  year  1914,  having  for  two  years  surrived  his  wife,  who  died 
in  1912. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Mora  was  but  a  young  lad  when  the  family  removed  to  De- 
troit and  in  the  publie  schools  of  that  city  he  pursued  his  education.  A  re- 
view of  the  broad  field  of  bumness  with  regard  to  his  individual  taste  and 
talent  led  him  to  determine  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  life  work. 
Early  environment,  parental  influence  or  inherited  tendency  may  have  had 
much  to  do  with  shaping  his  career,  but  at  all  events^  he  entered  upon  the  life 
work  for  which  he  seems  ably  fitted.  He  was  graduated  at  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal OoUege  with  the  class  of  1902  and  soon  afterward  came  to  Santa  Fe,  where 
he  has  since  remained.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  he  established  the  Bun- 
mount  Sanatorium  just  outside  of  the  corporation  limits  of  the  city  and  is  con- 
ducting an  institution  that  is  of  marked  value  to  the  community.  It  is  splen- 
didly equipped  for  the  care  of  patients  and  with  Dr.  Mora  as  its  directing 
head  is  doing  excellent  work.  Into  other  fields  of  labor  he  has  also  extended 
his  efforts  and  is  now  well  known  in  banking  circles,  having  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Santo  Fe  Bank  in  1915. 

In  1911  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Mora  was  married  to  Miss  Edna  Bobinson  and 
they  have  gained  many  friends  during  their  residence  in  Santo  Fe.  In  politics 
be  is  an  earnest  republican,  well  versed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day 
but  without  political  aspirations.  He  belongs  to  various  medical  and  scientific 
societies,  including  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  New  Mexico  Stoto 
Medical  Society,  the  Santo  Fe  Medical  Society,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the  American  Sanatorium  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southwestern  Anthropological  Society.  He  is  interested  in  any- 
thing which  tends  to  bring  to  man  the  key  to  the  complex  mystery  which  we 
can  life  and  broad  and  thorough  study  has  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  ad- 
vanced thought  and  research  work  of  the  profession,  so  that  he  h&s  constantly 
promoted  his  efficiency  in  treating  the  many  cases  which  come  under  his  care. 

LORIN  CONE  COLLINS 

Lorin  Gone  Collins,  who  in  January,  1912,  removed  to  Santo  Fe  to  repre- 
lent  eastern  intoresto  and  has  since  been  a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  bar, 
was  bom  in  Wapping,  Connecticut,  August  1,  1848,  and  is  a  descendant  in  the 
leventh  generation  of  Edward  Collins,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1630,  and 
was  a  notoble  man.  He  is  also  a  descendant  of  William  Bradford,  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  all  of  his  forbears  in  the  Collins  line  in  this  country 
have  been  ministers  except  his  grandfather.  He  is  likewise  descended  from 
Major  William  Whitoey,  who  fought  in  the  Bevolutionary  War  and  is  a  second 
eoomn  of  William  Collins  Whitoey,  deceased,  and  Henry  M.  Whitoey,  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetto  His  parento  were  Bev.  Lorin  C.  and  Mary  (Bemis)  Collins, 
both  natives  of  Wilbraham,  Massachusetto.    The  father,  who  entered  the  min- 
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ifltry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ehoreh,  removed  to  St  Paul,  Minnesota^  in 
1853  and  there  engaged  in  business  for  a  time  but  afterward  returned  to  the 
ministry.  He  became  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Dr.  David  Swing  and  Dr. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  of  CSdeago,  two  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  in  Chicago  that  Bev.  Collins  passed  away  when  he  had  reached  the 
notable  old  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

Lorin  Cone  Collins  pursued  his  college  course  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  where 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Northwestern  University  in  1872,  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree;  in  1874  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree.  Studying  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  latter  year  and  en- 
gaged upon  active  practice  in  Chicago,  where  he  won  distinction  in  the  success- 
ful handling  of  important  cases  and  also  upon  the  bench.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1878,  again  in  1880  and  1882  and  was  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1883.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  circuit  bench  of 
Cook  county,  Illinoisy  and  in  1885  was  elected  for  a  six  years'  term  and  again 
in  1891,  proving  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  that  has  ever  presided  over  the  court. 
He  resigned,  however  in  1893,  to  resume  the  private  practice  of  law  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Collins,  Goodrich,  Darrow  &  Vincent  and  after  two  years 
withdrew  from  that  connection  to  become  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Collins 
&  Fletcher,  of  Chicago.  In  his  professional  career  no  dreary  novitiate  awaited 
him.  He  advanced  steadily  step  by  step  along  the  lines  of  orderly  progression 
and  the  distinction  to  whidi  he  had  attained  led  to  his  appointment  in  1905  as 
justice  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  position  he  filled  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term  in  January,  1911.  He  then  returned  to  Chicago  but  in  January,  1912, 
came  to  New  Mexico  to  represent  eastern  interests  and  has  since  been  an  ac- 
tive representative  of  the  bar  of  this  state.  He  is  the  controlling  stock  and 
bond  holder  in  the  Santa  Fe  Beally  Company  and  also  in  the  Alamoeitos  Land 
&  Live  Stock  Company,  which  has  large  holdings  in  Union  county.  New  Mexico. 
He  is  attorney  for  the  Parsons  Mining  Company,  which  has  extensive  proper- 
ties in  Lincoln  county,  and  for  several  other  corporations,  and  is  special  mas- 
ter and  referee  in  the  foreclosure  of  the  New  Mexico  Central  Bailroad. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1873,  Judge  Collins  was  married  in  Evanston, 
Illinois,  to  Miss  Nellie  Bobb,  a  daughter  of  George  A.  Bobb,  who  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Chicago,  arriving  there  in  1836,  a  year  before  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  city.  The  family  has  figured  prominentiy  in  Chicago,  in  which 
city  Mrs.  Collins  was  bom.  By  her  marriage  she  has  become  the  mother  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter:  Dr.  Lorin  C.  Collins,  who  is  married;  Grace,  the 
wife  of  Major  J.  Fontieroy  McGill,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  naval  prison  at  Mare  Island,  California;  and 
George  Bobb,  who  married  Margaret  Whitney. 

Judge  Collins  is  a  republican,  long  prominent  as  a  party  leader  in  Illinois 
and  his  opinions  carry  weight  in  party  councils  throughout  the  country.  He 
became  a  charter  member  of  Omega  Chapter,  of  the  Sigma  Chi  fraternity 
when  a  student  in  Northwestern  University  in  1869,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  a  charter  and  life  member  of  Beacon  Light  Lodge, 
A.F.  ft  AJii.  and  Irving  Park  Commandery,  K.T.,  both  of  Chicago,  and  is  a 
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thirty-ieoond  degree  Mason,  belonging  to  the  Ancient  and  Aeeepted  Seottiab 
Bite  of  the  Orient,  of  New  Mezieo.  He  still  retains  membership  in  the 
Strangers  Club  of  Ck>lon  &  de  P.,  belongs  to  the  Chieago  Club  and  to  the 
Santa  Fe  Club,  while  his  religions  faith  is  evidenced  in  his  membership  in  the 
Methodist  chnreh.  A  man  of  strong  and  foreefnl  personality  and  marked 
inteOeetoal  strength,  his  qualities  have  well  fitted  him  for  the  position  of  lead- 
ership whieh  has  been  accorded  him  at  the  bar  and  in  political  circles. 

CARL  ALLEN  BISHOP 

Among  those  who  operate  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  fields  in  Santa 
Fe  is  Carl  Allen  Bishop,  whose  interests  are  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of 
G.  A.  Bishop  Sb  Gompanj,  although  he  is  sole  owner  of  the  business.  He  has 
practically  spent  his  entire  life  in  this  city,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  1885.  His  father,  Charles  L.  Bishop,  was  bom  in  Connecticut 
in  1858  and  wedded  Mary  A.  Campbell,  also  a  native  of  that  state.  He  was 
for  twenty-five  years  the  efficient  and  trusted  private  secretary  to  the  late  A. 
Staab  and  his  position  was  often  that  of  confidential  adviser.  He  died  in 
Santa  Fe  March  3,  1914,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  is  now  living  in 
San  Diego,  California. 

At  the  usual  age  Carl  Allen  Bishop  became  a  public  school  pupil  and  after 
passing  through  consecutive  grades  he  entered  the  Santa  Fe  high  school, 
which  he  attended  for  three  years.  He  was  afterward  graduated  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  business  course  from  the  agricultural  college  at  Mesilla  Park, 
New  Mexico,  and  then  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  where  in  1906  he  entered  the  real 
eetate  and  insurance  business  under  the  firm  style  of  C.  A.  Bishop  &  Company. 
He,  has  since  conducted  the  business  and  there  is  no  one  in  Santa  Fe  more 
eonversant  with  every  phase  of  the  real  estate  market  or  who  has  more  intimate 
or  accurate  knowledge  of  the  property  that  is  for  sale  and  the  prices  asked.  He 
keeps  well  informed  concerning  realty  values  and  is  thus  able  to  wisely  direct 
the  investments  or  the  sales  of  his  clients.  He  is  also  the  treasurer  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Bealty  Company  and  the  president  of  the  Capital  Pharmacy.  The 
eompany  represents  fifteen  large  fire  insurance  companies  and  is  general  agent 
for  New  Mexico  for  the  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1906,  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Bishop  was  married  to 
Mifls  Buth  M.  McConnell,  a  daughter  of  T.  C.  McConnell,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  they  are  widely  known  in  the  city  in  which  Mr.  Bishop's  entire  life  has 
been  spent  and  where  his  circle  of  friends  is  almost  coextensive  with  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  politics  is  a  republican  and  fraternally  is  a  prominent  Elk,  being  a  past 
exalted  ruler  of  Lodge  No.  450  of  Santa  Fe  and  past  district  deputy  for  New 
Mexico.  His  religious  opinions  coincide  with  the  teachings  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian church  and  his  faith  is  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life,  making  him  a 
among  men,  respected  for  his  integrity  and  honor. 
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ARTHUR  GRANT  WHITTIBR 

New  Mezieo  on  the  whole  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  class  of  men  who 
have  occupied  her  pubUo  offices,  for  thej  have  been  loyal  to  her  best  interests 
and  in  a  capable  manner  have  discharged  their  duties  to  the  benefit  and  better- 
ment of  the  state.  8ueh  is  the  record  made  by  Arthur  Grant  Whittier,  who 
was  bom  at  Bristol,  Vermont,  May  30,  1871.  His  father,  James  J.  Whittier, 
also  a  native  of  the  Green  Mountain  state,  was  bom  in  1843  and  married 
Annette  Briggs,  likewise  a  native  of  Vermont  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
he  went  to  the  front  as  a  private  of  the  Sixth  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry 
and  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  after  which  he  was 
incapacitated  for  further  service.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  battles  of  Chan- 
oellorsviUe,  Gettysburg,  Antietam  and  the  Seven  Days'  battle.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Vermont  and  in  1872  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Keamey,  Nebraska. 
During  his  residence  there  he  served  as  probate  judge  for  four  years  and  was 
also  county  treasurer  of  Buffalo  county,  Nebraska,  for  two  years.  He  died 
in  1912  and  his  widow,  who  yet  survives,  now  makes  her  home  in  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois. 

Arthur  G.  Whittier  was  only  about  a  year  old  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  Kearney,  Nebraska,  where  he  pursued  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  until  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  the  class  of  1888.  He  subse- 
quently took  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he  f oUowed  in  Buffalo  coun- 
ty until  1894,  when  he  removed  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  remaining  a  resident  of 
that  state  until  1902,  when  he  went  to  the  Philippine  islands,  acting  as  treaa- 
urer  of  the  province  of  Samar.  He  spent  five  years  on  the  islands,  the  first 
year  acting  as  chief  clerk  and  during  the  remaining  four  years  as  treasurer. 
In  1908  he  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  and  was  chief  clerk  in  the  state  land  office 
until  April  1,  1915,  when  he  was  appointed  state  traveling  auditor,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  now  acting.  He  is  systematic,  prompt,  faithful  and  methodical, 
is  ready  to  meet  any  emergency  and  displays  a  commendable  spirit  of  initiative 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  His  political  support  has  always  been  given 
to  the  republican  party  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise 
and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  the  parly  in 
his  section  of  the  state. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1897,  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  Mr.  Whittier  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Mabel  Pyle,  by  whom  he  has  four  children,  namely: 
Gladys  Mabel,  John  Wayne,  Lois  Virginia  and  William  Ghanning.  His  religi- 
ous faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  while  frateraaUy  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masons,  the  Woodmen  and  the  American  Yeomen.  He  has 
many  attractive  qualities  which  render  him  popular  among  those  with  whom 
he  has  been  brought  in  contact  through  business,  social  or  political  relations 
and  wherever  he  is  known  he  is  held  in  high  regard. 

CANUTO  ALARID 

Canute  Alarid,  filling  the  office  of  probate  judge  of  Santa  Fe  county,  was 
bom  January  26,  1853,  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  is  a  representative  of  one 
of  its  old  families.    His  father  was  Benito  Alarid,  who  was  bom  in  Santa  Fe 
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in  1830  and  there  paaaed  away  in  1894,  haying  spent  his  entire  life  in  his  na- 
tiye  dty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  militia  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  CHvil  War  and  rendered  military  aid  in  connection  with  his  com- 
mand. 

Oumto  Alarid  was  reared  and  educated  in  Santa  Fe  and  there  learned  the 
printer's  trade.  For  thirty-flve  years  he  was  a  compositor  on  the  New  Mexi- 
Mfi^  occupying  that  position  until  1912,  when  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of 
Santa  Fe  county,  which  office  he  is  now  filling,  discharging  his  duties  with 
capability  and  fidelity  that  reflects  credit  and  honor  upon  himself  and  upon 
his  constituents.  This  is  not  the  only  puWc  office  that  he  has  filled^  however, 
for  he  has  been  justice  of  the  peace,  member 'of  the  city  council  and  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  serving  for  one  term  as  president  of  the  board. 
He  has  always  been  elected  to  office  as  the  candidate  of  the  republican  party, 
for  he  has  given  to  that  party  his  stalwart  allegiance  since  age  conferred  upon 
him  the  right  of  franchise. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1872,  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Alarid  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Inez  Ortis,  by  whom  be  has  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Mr. 
Alarid  and  his  family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church  and  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Fraternal  Union.  He  represents  one  of  the  old  families  of 
Santa  Fe  and  his  entire  life  has  been  passed  in  this  city,  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  which  he  has  been  deeply  interested,  cooperating  in  all  the 
measures  and  plans  for  upbuilding  and  public  progress. 

LBO  HBR8CH 

Business  enterprise  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  growth  and  progress  in 
any  community  and  therefore  among  the  foremost  citizens  are  numbered  those 
who  are  active  in  controlling  trade  and  commerce.  Among  the  wide-awake, 
enterprising  and  progressive  business  men  of  Santa  Fe  is  Leo  Hersch,  now 
conducting  a  large  wholesale  business  in  flour,  hay,  grain  and  potatoes.  He 
is  a  native  son  of  the  city  in  which  he  still  resides,  his  birth  having  here  oc- 
curred July  28,  1869,  his  parents  being  Joseph  and  Bosallia  (Hershberg) 
Hersch.  The  father  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1847,  locating  in  Santa  Fe  when 
this  city  was  a  trading  post  that  marked  the  route  of  westward  travel.  It 
was  an  Indian  infested  country  and  the  most  farsighted  could  scarcely  have 
dreamed  of  the  wonderful  changes  which  were  to  occur  and  bring  about  the 
present-day  development  and  progress,  Joseph  Hersch  engaged  in  general 
merchandising  and  in  milling  and  also  in  government  contracting  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  wonderful  transformation  of  this  part  of  the  country,  his  memory 
long  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  primitive  past  and  the  progressive 
present.  He  continued  his  residence  in  Santa  Fe  until  1902,  passing  away  on 
the  25th  of  August  of  that  year  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Leo  Hersch  is  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters  and  in 
his  youthful  days  he  pursued  his  education  in  St.  Michael's  Oollege.  He 
afterward  went  to  New  York  city  for  study  and  attended  the  Wiener  Insti- 
tute, from  which  in  due  course  of  time  he  was  graduated.  Upon  his  return 
home  he  entered  his  father's  employ  and  later  he  went  to  Colorado,  where  he 
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eontinaed  in  buBiness  for  a  few  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
returned  to  Santa  Fe  and  in  1893  embarked  in  biisinese  as  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  flour,  haj,  gnin  and  potatoes.  From  the  beginning  his  trade  has  inereased 
until  he  has  the  largest  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  this  seetion  of  the  country. 
The  steady  growth  of  his  business  has  brought  him  substantial  profit  and  as 
the  years  have  gone  on  he  has  made  extensive  and  judieious  investment  in 
real  estate,  owning  now  some  good  property. 

In  January,  1897,  Mr.  Herseh  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ernestine 
Clark,  a  daughter  of  Louis  Clark,  of  this  state.  Th^  now  have  two  children, 
Josephine  and  Irene. 

Mr.  Herseh  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  has 
twice  served  as  a  member  of  the  cily  council  and  now  city  treasurer.  He  is  well 
known  in  f  ra^mal  circles,  being  a  past  grand  in  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  and  also 
holding  membership  with  the  Elks,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  United 
Workmen.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  Santa  Fe  and  other  sections  of  the 
state  and  is  greatly  interested  in  New  Mexico  and  her  upbuilding,  ever  main- 
taining a  progressive  attitude  in  regard  to  public  aif airs,  while  the  course  which 
he  displays  in  private  and  business  life  has  gained  him  high  respect. 

FRANK  OWEN 

Marked  business  enterprise  and  initiative  are  the  salient  charaeteristies 
of  Frank  Owen,  manager  of  the  Water  and  Light  company  of  Santa  Fe.  He 
was  bom  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  September  10,  1869,  a  son  of  William  F. 
and  Adine  (Turner)  Owen.  The  father  was  bom  in  Moulton,  Alabama,  in 
1849,  and  died  in  the  year  1872,  while  the  mother,  a  native  of  Oolumbua, 
MIsHiBBippi,  is  now  redding  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Frank  Owen  was  a  public  school  pupil  in  Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  after- 
ward attended  Emory  and  Henry  College  at  Emory,  Virginia,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1888  on  the  completion  of  the  scientiiie  course  with  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Later  he  won  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
the  same  institution.  In  1889  he  became  connected  with  the  water  and  light 
business  and  has  since  been  so  engaged  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
He  came  to  Santa  Fe  in  1904  as  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  Water  &  Light 
Company  and  has  since  remained  in  that  position,  carefully  controlling  and 
managing  the  interests  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  small  alfalfa  ranches  in  the  county  and  raises  Jersey  and  Holstein  cattle^ 
a  big  ^rpe  of  Poland  China  hogs  and  White  Wyandotte  chickens, 

Mr.  Owen  has  been  married  twice.  In  Greenville,  Texas,  in  1897  he  wedded 
Daisy  Baldwin,  who  died  in  1909,  leaving  three  children,  Adine,  Frank,  and 
BilL  In  1912,  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Owen  was  again  married,  his  second  union 
being  with  Alice  Cheshire,  and  they  have  one  child,  Qeorgie. 

Mr.  Owen  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the  men  and  meas- 
ures of  the  republican  party  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fdlows  and  with  the  Elks.  He  attends  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  is  a  monber  of  the  Santa  Fe  Club,  and  through  these  various  rela- 
tions has  won  many  friends,  who  appreciate  his  consideration,  his  kindly 
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fpirit  and  his  genial  disposition.  His  reliabilitj  in  business  is  indicated  in 
tiie  f  set  that  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  business  eareer  he  has  been 
eonneeted  with  one  eompany,  or  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  in  that 
eonneetion  has  risen  to  a  position  of  marked  responsibilitj. 

W.  C.  HURT 

W.  C.  Hurt^  a  railroad  eonduetor  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  making  his  home 
in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  was  bor|i  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1874,  his  parents  being  W.  C.  and  Maude  L.  Hurt  The  father  was  in 
early  life  engaged  in  the  coal  businefls.  In  the  year  1882  he  brought  his  fam- 
ily to  New  Mexico,  settling  at  Los  Oerrillos,  where  he  engaged  in  general 
merchandising  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1889.  His  widow  still  survives  and 
is  now  custodian  of  the  archives  of  the  Federal  building. 

W.  C.  Hurt  obtained  a  public  school  education  and  also  attended  St. 
Michael's  GoUege,  at  Santa  Fe.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Bailroad  Company  at  Wallace  in  the  capacity  of  call  boy  and  since 
that  time  has  worked  his  way  up  gradually,  winning  one  promotion  after 
another  until  in  1896  he  was  made  conductor  on  the  railroad,  in  which  capacity 
he  still  continues.  His  long  connection  with  the  company  indicates  his  thor- 
OQ^  faithfulness  and  reliability  and  is  indicative  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  the  corporation.  For  twenty  years  he  has  now  been  a  railroad  conductor 
and  is  a  most  obliging  and  courteous  official,  carefully  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patrons  of  the  road  and  just  as  carefully  safeguarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company. 

In  March,  1903,  Mr.  Hurt  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Edna  Bhodes, 
of  Las  Vegas,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  Carroll,  Elisabeth,  and  William. 
Mr.  Hurt  belongs  to  the  Order  of  Bailway  Conductors,  while  fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  his  religious 
faith  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Methodist  church.  He  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  is  popular  with  the  many  patrons 
of  the  road. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PANKBY 

Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Pankey,  state  senator  and  ranchman,  whose  efforts 
along  political  as  well  as  business  lines  have  been  an  element  in  the  progress, 
prosperity,  and  upbuilding  of  the  new  State,  was  bom  in  Harrisburg,  Illinois, 
in  1861.  He  comes  of  French  ancestry  and  his  parents  were  William  H.  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Bickers)  Pankey,  natives  of  Illinois  and  Tennessee  respectively. 
His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  publie  schools  of  Harrisburg,  after 
whieh  he  attended  Ewing  College  in  Illinois.  Early  in  Uf  e  he  became  interested 
in  the  cattle  business  and  when  seventeen  years  of  age  was  a  small  shipper  to 
the  St.  Louis  market.  His  identification  with  the  West  dates  from  1882  when 
he  became  a  resident  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  For  a  time  he  owned  and  cultivated 
a  farm  near  Topeka,  but  afterwards  removed  to  that  city,  having  conceived  the 
idea  of  organising  an  independent  telephone  company  as  competitor  of  the  Bell 
Company.    The  result  of  this  move  on  his  part  was  that  Topeka  was  granted 
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telephone  leniee  that  was  fair  and  that  was  free  from  ^  ^rbitMnt  rates  of 
the  tmst  For  six  years,  from  1901  until  1907,  Mr.  ^^'^^  ^^^w  owner  and 
president  of  the  Topeka  Independent  Telephone  Comp^'^y  «|,j  thai  sold  his 
holdings  at  a  handsome  proUt  In  the  meantime  he  hB>d  piircbsaed  ten  thou- 
sand aeres  of  land  near  Emporia,  thus  becoming  owner  Of  q^q  of  the  largest 
cattle  ranches  in  Kansaa  He  took  up  the  study  of  law  Init  nerer  practiced  it 
His  interests  centered  in  the  cattle  industry  and  in  1907  he  removed  to  Santa ' 
Fe  county,  New  Mexico,  where  he  purchased  eighty-five  thousand  acres  of  land, 
part  of  the  San  Grist6bal  land  grant,  and  later  acquired  additional  land  until 
his  holdings  reach  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  acres.  He  is  today  the 
largest  individual  cattle  shipper  in  New  Mexico.  His  life  clearly  demonstrates 
the  possibilities  of  the  West  and  he  nmy  well  be  termed  the  Cattle  King  of  this 
State.  His  ranch  today  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  ideal  in  the  world, 
covering  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  being  twenty-eight  miles  in  length 
and  ten  mOes  in  width.  It  is  an  historic  spot,  having  been  the  home  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  and  the  scene  of  many  battles.  It  is  one  of  the  interesting 
places  for  the  research  of  the  archsologist  The  ranch  is  called  ''San  Cristi6- 
bal"  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  pueblo  which  was  situated  there  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  the  ruins  of  which  can  yet  be  seen.  Of  all  the  buildings 
once  standing,  only  the  altar  of  the  church  remains  —  a  semi-circular  wall  rising 
abruptly  out  of  the  ground.  Scattered  about  for  many  yards  can  be  found 
buried  pieces  of  hand-painted  pottery,  artistic  in  their  very  crudenees.  A  New 
Mexico  publication  has  said: 

' '  The  ranch  is  a  valley,  lying  between  two  ranges,  making  an  ideal  place  for 
cattle,  and  then  with  the  historic  surroundings,  it  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  Senator  and  his  good  wife  are  ever  hospitable  and  never  la 
better  spirits  than  when  entertaining,  and  making  others  feel  happy.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  ranch  is  the  place  called 
the  'Picture  Bocks'  —  a  mound  covered  with  huge  stones  carved  all  over  the 
surface  with  the  Indian  sign  language.  Pictures  of  men,  snakes,  bows  and 
arrows  adorn  their  faces.  The  ranch  home  is  one  of  the  ideals.  New  Mexico 
has  taken  the  lead  of  the  world  in  elaborately  furnished  ranch  homes,  and  it 
can  be  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pankey  live  in  one  of  the  most  attractive,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  arranged  in  the  new  State.  In  sight  of  the  San  Pedro 
mountains,  located  in  a  protected  spot,  of  Spanish  architecture,  with  the  stone 
and  timbers  representing  historic  significance  from  the  ruins  and  hills  of  the 
ranch,  with  an  arrangement  that  is  cosy  and  homelike,  no  wonder  that  the  Sen- 
ator and  wife  were  willing  to  leave  their  palatial  home  back  in  Kansas  and  'go 
back  to  the  range.'  The  house  in  itself  is  about  square,  but  a  large  veranda  on 
the  west  allows  the  family  to  watch  the  beautiful  sunsets  bdiind  the  Ssa  Pedro 
mountains,  thirty  miles  distant  The  large  living-room,  thirty-two  feet  long 
and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  with  ceilings  fifteen  feet  high,  is  the  real  attraction. 
It  is  finished  in  mission  with  maple  floor,  covered  with  Navajo  rugs  and  skins 
of  many  of  the  wild  animals  that  once  infested  this  section.  The  interesting 
feature  of  the  room  is  the  Spanish  fire-place.    It  was  constructed  from  stones 
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taktti  from  the  mound  called  'Pietnre  Bocke'  and  on  nearly  everj  one  of  tiie 
keyetones  is  a  eairing  of  some  Indian  hand,  and  in  the  center  is  one  bearing 
the  brand  of  the  ranch.  A  large  elk's  head  haa  been  carred  on  the  topmoat 
stone.  Pieces  of  turquoise  have  been  set  in,  as  well  as  other  minerals  found  on 
the  big  ranch.  An  old-fashioned  clock,  near  ceiling-high,  announces  the  hour. 
The  room  is  decorated  with  the  taxidermist's  art  and  everything  is  suggestlTe 
of  the  Wes(  and  the  plains  and  hills.  The  house  is  of  many  rooms,  some  fur- 
nished in  mission,  others  in  birds^e  maple,  mahogany,  Circassian  walnut,  oak, 
and  so  on.  While  the  'den'  of  Senator  Pankey  is  arranged  to  appeal  to  any 
man,  the  real  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  show  the  preference  to  Mrs.  Pankey. 
It  seems  to  be  paramount  to  Mr.  Pankey  that  Mrs.  Pankey,  who  entered  a  part- 
nership 'way  back  in  Illinois^  and  who  accepted  him  when  he  had  naught  but 
energy,  ambition,  and  character,  was  the  real  power  behind  the  guns,  and  now 
that  she  is  entering  the  twilight  and  success  has  crowned  a  life  of  toil,  priya- 
tion,  and  self-sacrifice,  that  she  should  be  the  real  queen  of  the  household  and 
giyen  the  first  consideration.  The  arrangement  of  tiie  house  and  surroundings 
is  superb,  indeed,  and  clearly  shows  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  any  artist^  but 
the  planning  of  two  life-partners,  who  are  recognised  as  the  leaders  in  the 
cattle  industry  of  New  Mexico.  Off  half  a  mile  or  more  is  a  bath  pool,  near  a 
falls,  that  is  suggestiYe  of  the  blue  water  that  rushes  over  Niagara." 

Saiator  Pankey  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  when  in  January,  1880,  in 
Harriaburg,  lUinois,  he  married  Miss  Flora  W.  Harris  and  they  now  hare  five 
married  daughters  and  one  son,  Dana  M.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a  repub- 
lican and  his  opinions  carry  weight  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  He  waa  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  New  Mexico  in  1909  and  in  1911 
was  elected  state  senator  from  the  tenth  district,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
first  senate.  In  the  fields  of  both  political  and  conmiereial  activity  he  has  won 
distinction  and  is  today  numbered  among  the  leading,  influential,  and  honored 
eitixena  of  the  State.  He  possesses  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  West  which 
has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  producing  the  wonderful  development  of  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  representative  American 
eitiaens  who  promote  the  general  prosperity  while  advancing  individual  interests. 

CAPTAIN  ALBERT  S.  BROOKES 

Oaptain  Albert  8.  Brookes,  deceased,  who  was  adjutant  general  of  New 
Mexieo  and  one  of  the  honored  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  State,  was  bom 
in  Wheistley,  Arkansas,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1869,  a  son  of  Willis  S.  and 
Elisabeth  (Word)  Brookes.  After  attending  the  public  schools  he  continued 
his  education  in  the  State  University  at  Fayetteville  and  afterward  entered  the 
Weat  Point  Military  Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  dass  of 
1895.  Having  thus  prepared  for  a  military  career,  he  was  first  stationed  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  to  Cuba,  but  when  he  reached  New  Orleans  this  order 
was  reversed  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
m  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Manila.    He  then  saw  two  years'  active  campaign- 
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ing  in  the  Philippinety  during  which  time  he  held  the  rank  of  eecond  lieatenaat. 
It  was  during  hie  experience  in  that  tropical  climate  that  he  contracted  the 
malady  which  afterward  resulted  in  his  death.  He  went  to  the  Fort  Bayard  San- 
itarium,  where  he  remained  for  a  year  and  later  was  stationed  at  Fort  Logan 
and  at  Fort  Sheridan.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  captain  but  retired  from  the 
army  in  1908  because  of  physical  disability,  and  in  April,  1909,  came  to  Santa 
Fe.  He  was  detailed  for  National  Guard  service  here  and  in  1910  was  made 
adjutant  general,  occupying  that  position  until  his  death,  which  occurred  No- 
vember 5,  1913. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1903,  Captain  Brookes  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss 
Marjorie  Bushnell,  her  father  being  Colonel  George  E.  Bushnell,  who  has  been. 
commander  of  Fort  Bayard  since  1903.  Her  mother,  who  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Adra  Holmes,  was  bom  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  and  died  in  Portland,  Maine, 
in  1894.  To  Captain  and  Mrs.  Brookes  were  bom  two  children,  Albert  Sydney, 
Jr.,  and  John  Bichard. 

In  religious  faith  Captain  Brookes  was  a  Methodist  and  his  political  sup- 
l)ort  was  given  to  the  republican  party.  Mrs.  Brookes  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church  and  is  prominent  socially  in  Santa  Fe,  where  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  Club.  Both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Brookes  occupied  a 
prominent  position  here  and  he  had  a  cirde  of  friends  almost  coextensive  with 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  his  country's 
service  and  was  an  expression  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit  that  won  for  him 
his  country's  commendation  and  confidence,  good  will  and  love  of  his  military 
comrades  and  all  who  were  associated  with  him  in  any  connection. 

JACOBO  CHAVEZ 

Jacobo  Chaves,  occupying  the  position  of  state  superintendent  of  insurance, 
has  on  various  occasions  been  called  to  positions  of  public  honor  and  trust,  the 
duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  with  marked  ability.  New  Mexico  numbers 
him  among  her  native  sons,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Valencia  in  1860.  His 
father,  Francisco  Antonio  Chavez,  also  a  native  of  Valencia,  was  bom  in  1818 
and  married  Juana  Maria  Chaves.  He  died  in  the  year  1883,  while  his  widow, 
surviving  for  twenty-two  years,  passed  away  in  1905. 

Jacobo  CSiaves  pursued  his  early  education  in  Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico,  just 
aeross  the  Bio  Grande  from  his  home,  and  afterward  attended  the  St  Louis 
University  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Still  later  he  became  a  student  in  St. 
Michael's  College  in  Santa  Fe  Id  order  to  renew  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language.  He  afterward  engaged  in  clerking  at  intervals  through  twenty  years 
in  Los  Lunas  for  the  firm  of  L.  &  H.  Huning  but  at  different  periods  has  con- 
centrated his  energies  upon  official  service.  He  has  always  been  a  stalwart 
republican  and  an  active  party  worker  and  upon  th&t  ticket  he  has  been  elected 
to  various  public  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  In  1884  he  was  chosen  by  pc^- 
ular  franchise  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  Valencia  county,  which  position  he 
filled  for  two  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period,  or  in  1886,  he  opened  e. 
general  store  in  Los  Lunas,  which  he  oondueted  until  1903,  when  he  sold  out. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  held  other  offices.    In  1895  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a 
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Taeaaey  in  the  oiBee  of  ooimty  derk  and  recorder  of  Valencia  county  and  at  the 
next  election,  a  year  later,  he  was  elected  to  that  oflce  and  eerred  for  tiro 
jeara^  after  which  he  was  reelected.  Later  he  served  as  chief  deputy  for  two 
years  under  his  successor  and  was  afterward  chief  deputy  for  the  la^  Solomon 
Luna,  treasurer  and  collector  of  Valencia  county,  New  Mexico,  for  three  years. 
In  1905  he  was  elected  to  the  territorial  council  for  Valencia  and  Torrance 
counties  at  a  special  election  called  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  rengna- 
tion  of  Colonel  J.  Francisco  Chaves  and  after  serving  for  one  term  was  re- 
eleeted  in  1907.  At  the  close  of  that  session  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hagerman  superintendent  of  insurance  and  has  occupied  the  position  oontinu- 
onsly  since,  covering  a  period  of  eight  years,  in  which  his  record  has  been  most 
eommendable.  He  fully  recognizes  the  duties  and  obligations  that  devolve  upon 
him  and  has  been  most  careful  in  the  performance  of  every  task  connected  with 
the  office. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1882,  in  Valencia,  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Chaves  was  mar- 
ried  to  Miss  Maria  Dolores  Bafaela  Bomero,  who  died  in  1887,  leaving  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  In  1888  Mr.  Chaves  was  again  married,  in  Valencia  county, 
wedding  Amelia  Bomero,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  The  religious  faith  of  the 
family  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church  and  in  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Chaves 
is  an  Elk.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  this  State,  in  which  he  has  spent  his 
entize  life  and  with  the  material  and  substantial  development  of  which  the  fam- 
ily has  been  closely  associated  through  a  century  or  more. 

CHARLES  RALPH  EASLEY 

Charles  Ralph  Easley  is  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Easley  ft  Easley, 
well  known  attorneys  at  law  of  Santa  Fe.  He  is  a  son  of  Charles  F.  and  Anna 
(McBroom)  Easley,  who  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume  and  who  since 
1880  have  resided  continuously  in  Santa  Fe.  It  was  here  that  Charles  B.  Eas- 
ley was  bom  on  the  27th  of  April,  1885,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
he  pursued  his  preliminary  education,  which  was  supplemented  by  study  in  the 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute  at  Boswell.  He  afterward  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  where  he  was  graduated  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  course  in  law  in  June,  1908,  having  elected  to  follow  in  the  profes- 
sional footsteps  of  his  father.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
in  tiie  courts  of  New  Mexico  in  June,  1908,  on  a  temporary  certificate,  or  li- 
cense, issued  by  Judge  John  B.  McFie,  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district  of 
the  territory.  In  January,  1909,  he  took  the  regular  bar  examination  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  territory  and  was  duly  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
courts  of  New  Mexico.  Subsequent  to  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  state 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  all  courts  of  the  State  and  also  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico.  He  has  been  engaged 
eontinuonsly  in  the  practice  of  law  since  June,  1908,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Easley  Sb  Easley,  the  senior  partner  in  which  is  his  father,  Charles  F. 
Easlej,  long  a  well  known  representative  of  the  bar  of  this  city. 

Charles  B.  Easley  has  been  continuously  a  resident  of  Santa  Fe  and  is  well 
known  here.    His  political  allegiance  is  given  the  demochttic  parly  but  he  is 
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without  ambition  for  office.  He  is  a  Master  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Proteetiye  Order  of  Blks  and  of  Phi  Delta  Phi,  a  eollege  fraternity, 
and  his  religious  faith  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
ehoreh,  which  finds  in  him  one  loyal  to  his  professions.  That  his  life  has  been 
well  spent  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  many  of  his  stanchest  friends  are  those 
who  have  known  him  from  his  boyhood  to  the  present.  He  has  always  con- 
centrated his  energies  upon  his  professional  duties  since  his  admission  to  the 
bar  and  his  devotion  to  his  clients'  interests  is  proverbiaL 

EDWARD  R  WRIGHT 

Edward  B.  Wright,  former  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Mexico,  practicing  at  the  Santa  Fe  bar,  was  bom  in  Skaneateles,  New  York, 
June  23,  1877,  a  son  of  Arthur  Merrill  and  Ellen  (Beynolds)  Wright  His 
father  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  educational  work  in  New  Yoik  and 
was  state  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  twelve  years.  He 
died  in  November,  1912,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  is  now  a  rerident 
of  Albany,  New  York. 

Judge  Wright  won  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  graduation  from  Ham- 
ilton College  at  Clinton,  New  York,  with  the  class  of  1898  and  in  1906  his  alma 
mater  conferred  upon  him  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  He  prepared  for  a  pro- 
fessional career  in  the  New  York  Law  School  and  was  graduated  IiL.B.  in 
1900.  The  same  year  he  entered  upon  active  practice  in  New  York,  where  he 
remained  for  about  a  year,  and  in  1901  he  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  becoming 
identified  with  the  bar  of  Santa  Bosa,  there  remaining  until  1910.  During  that 
period  he  filled  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  Guadalupe  and  Quay  coun- 
ties from  1907  until  1910  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico  and  sat  upon  the  bench  for  two 
years,  proving  himself  a  peer  of  its  ablest  representatives.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment he  resumed  the  private  practice  of  law,  becoming  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Benehan  k  Wright  of  Santa  Fe.    The  firm  was  dissolved  in  1916. 

Judge  Wright  was  married  on  the  10th  of  November,  1906,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Morison,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  is  a  prominent  representative  of  Ma- 
sonry, belonging  to  Tucumcari  Lodge  No.  27,  A.F.  &  A.M.,  while  in  the  Scottish 
Bite  branch  of  Masonry  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree,  having  <Mrig- 
inally  become  identified  with  the  consistory  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  while  at  present 
he  is  identified  with  the  Scottish  Bite  Valley  of  Santa  Fe.  He  also  belongs  to 
Ballut  Abyad  Temple,  A.A.O.N.M.S.,  at  Albuquerque,  and  the  Elks  Lodge  of 
Santa  Fe.  He  is  a  member  of  two  college  fraternities,  the  Phi  Beta  Elappa 
and  the  Chi  Psi,  and  is  identified  with  the  Santa  Fe  Club. 

DON  P.  JOHNSTON 

Don  P.  Johnston  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1884,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Etta  Johnston.*  At  eight  years  of  age  he 
began  attending  the  rural  public  schools  and  subsequentiy  took  an  apprentiee 
course  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  continued  his  studies  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
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wenaty  at  Columbus,  where  he  pursued  speeial  courses  for  three  years,  speeial- 
mng  in  engineering.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity. 
Early  in  1906  he  went  to  Arizona,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  United 
Verde  Copper  Company  at  Jerome  and  was  principally  engaged  in  the  operat- 
ing of  ''fire  stopes"  under  air  pressure.  Having  felt  the  need  of  outdoor 
employment^  he  entered  the  forest  service  as  a  guard  in  February,  1908,  being 
assigned  to  surveying  duty  on  the  Prescott  National  Forest  in  Arizona.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  after  passing  the  civil  service  examination  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Arkansas  as  ranger  on  the  Osark  National  Forest  and  in  the  spring 
of  1909  he  returned  to  the  Southwest  and  began  a  cooperative  study  for  the 
Indian  service  and  forest  service,  mapping  the  fuel  and  water  resources  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hoki  Indian  reservations  in  northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

In  1910  he  was  promoted  to  supervisor  of  the  Oila  National  Forest  with 
headquarters  at  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  and  in  February,  1914,  he  became 
nipervisor  of  the  Jemez  and  Pecos  National  Forests,  now  constituting  the  San- 
ta Fe  National  Forest,  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe.  He  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  questions  having  to  do  with  the  conservation  interests  of  the  country 
and  has  been  an  eiBcient  ottLcer  in  this  connection,  as  well  as  thoroughly  ap- 
preciating the  rights  and  interests  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  among  the  first  of  the  forest  service  men  in  authority  in 
the  Southwest  to  appreciate  the  viewpoint  of  the  settlers  and  to  interpret  the 
Tegnlations  so  as  to  give  both  the  private  interests  and  the  central  govern- 
ment all  and  no  more  than  each  was  entitled  to.  His  activities  in  working  out 
an  advantageous  plan  for  handling  stock  grazing  on  the  forest  range  and  set- 
tling di^>utes  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  interests  are  recognised  as  having 
had  a  marked  influence  in  connection  with  the  increasing  local  popular  regard 
felt  for  the  ideals  of  the  forest  service  regulations. 

On  the  12th  of  Getober,  1915,  Mr.  Johnston  was  married  to  Miss  Petrona 
Georgia  PoweU,  of  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina.  His  religious  faith  is  that 
of  the  Episeopal  church,  and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Masons,  in 
which  organization  he  has  attained  the  Knight  Templar  degree  of  the  York 
Bite  at  Sflver  City  and  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  Valley  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  he  is  ahK>  a  member  of  the  Shrine  at  Albuquerque.  His  in- 
terest in  community  affairs  in  Santa  Fe  is  indicated  by  his  identification  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  his  interest  and  study  slong  scientific  lines  is 
Bsnifeatod  in  his  connection  with  both  the  National  and  State  Geographic  So- 
dettes,  the  Arehaological  Society,  the  Historical  Society,  and  also  with  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Southwestern 
Anthropological  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Albuquerque  Country  dub, 
ii  fond  of  most  outdoor  sports  but  takes  particular  delight  in  camping  trips  into 
the  forest,  thus  combining  business  and  pleasure.  Mr.  Johnston  is  now  Forest 
Sapervisor  at  Tucson,  Arizona. 

CARLOS  P.  ABRBU 

Carlos  F.  Abre6,  occupying  the  position  of  internal  revenue  collector  at 
Santa  Fe,  is  a  well  known  and  active  representative  of  the  democratic  party 
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and  one  who,  aside  from  political  activity,  has  been  earnest  and  nntiring  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  dty  and  state.  He  was  bom  in  Tacw 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1860,  a  son  of  Jesas  and  Petra  (Beaubien)  Abre6. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Santa  Fe  and  a  son  of  Santiago  Abred,  who  was 
at  one  time  governor  of  New  Mexico.  Our  subject's  maternal  grandfather, 
Oarlos  Beaubien,  was  one  of  the  first  circuit  judges  of  the  territory  and  a 
highly  educated  man. 

Oarlos  F.  AbreA  was  educated  in  St  Michael's  Oollege  in  Santa  Fe  and  also 
in  St.  Mary's  College  in  Kansas,  after  which  he  took  up  the  active  duties  of 
business  life  as  manager  of  his  father's  ranch,  which  was  an  extensive  property 
on  which  large  stock  raising  interests  were  conducted.  He  remained  in  that 
connection  until  1907,  when  he  came  to  Santa  Fe,  and  for  a  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business.  In  fact,  he  still  operates  in  the  field  of 
real  estate  and  has  negotiated  a  number  of  important  realty  transfers.  He 
likewise  engaged  in  the  butchering  business  for  a  time  and  at  different  periods 
was  connected  with  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  his  principal  occupation 
has  been  that  of  fanning  and  stock  raising  and  he  is  a  prominent  represen- 
tative of  those  interests.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  in- 
ternal revenue  collector  on  the  1st  of  December,  1915,  and  has  entered  up<m 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  position.  He  has  long  figured  prominentiy 
in  politics  as  a  leader  in  democratic  ranks  and  his  opinions  carry  great  weight 
in  the  councils  of  his  jiarly  in  Colfax  county.  He  served  there  as  county  as- 
sessor and  for  two  years  was  superintendent  of  schools.  He  served  as  school 
director  for  fifteen  years  and  as  the  district  had  no  school  house  he  furnished 
a  place  for  the  pupils  to  meet  He  was  the  demooratio  candidate  for  state 
representative  from  Colfax  county  and  at  another  time  was  the  candidate  for 
assessor,  but  as  the  county  was  strongly  republican  he  was  defeated. 

In  1889  Mr.  AbreA  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Strong,  who  died  in  1892, 
leaving  a  daughter.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1898,  he  wedded  Miss  Carmen 
Sena,  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  seven  children,  a  son  and  six 
daughters.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church 
and  Mr.  Abred  is  also  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  enjoys 
hunting  and  has  a  fine  collection  of  guns  and  traps.  With  him  recreation 
maintains  an  even  balance  with  business  activity,  producing  a  well  rounded 
character,  and  he  has  learned  to  place  a  correct  valuation  upon  life,  its  oppor- 
tunities, its  privileges  and  its  obligations. 

RUFUS  H.  CARTER 

Bufus  H.  Carter  is  now  filling  the  office  of  state  bank  examiner  of  New  Mex- 
ico but  prior  to  his  removal  to  Santa  Fe  was  actively  identified  with  business 
interests  of  Baton  and  with  the  development  of  that  section  of  the  State.  He 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  and  wherever  known  is  held  in  the  highest  regard.  He 
was  bom  in  Harnett  county.  North  Carolina,  October  8,  1866,  a  son  of  EU  and 
Edith  Ann  (Matthews)  Carter.  The  father,  who  was  bom  in  Harnett  county. 
North  C&rolinay  January  17,  1825,  served  as  a  soldier  in  a  North  Carolina 
regiment  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  Civil  War  and  passed  away  on  the 
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17th  of  May,  1893.  His  wife,  who  was  alao  a  natiTe  of  North  Carolina,  died 
on  the  lOth  of  January,  1915. 

Beared  in  his  nati^  state,  Bufna  H.  Garter  passed  through  eonaeoutive  grades 
in  the  publie  sehools  until  graduated  from  the  high  sehool  of  Holly  Springs, 
North  CSarolina,  with  the  elass  of  1888.  Later  he  entered  the  Wake  Forest 
College,  in  whieh  he  eompleted  his  eonrse  in  1894,  winning  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  He  afterward  engaged  in  teaching  sehool  in  North  Carolina  for 
a  year  and  a  half  and  in  January,  1896,  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  subsequent 
to  which  time  he  served  for  one  year  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Baton. 
He  was  then  advanced  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city 
for  two  years,  making  a  most  exedlent  record  as  an  educator.  During  the  five 
focceeding  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  Baton  and  then 
entered  the  real  estate  and  insurance  buainess,  which  he  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  farming  in  that  vicinity.  His  various  business  affairs  were  wisely 
directed  and  his  increasing  ability  brought  to  him  growing  success.  He  re- 
mained aetive  in  the  management  of  his  private  interests  until  June,  1915, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  ofSce  of  bank  examiner  for  New  Mexico,  in 
^ieh  capacity  he  is  now  serving. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Garter  had  been  called  to  various  public  offices  and 
over  his  official  record  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  eviL  He 
has  always  been  a  stalwart  demoerat  and  upon  that  ticket  was  elected  city 
eleik  of  Baton  in  April,  1904,  serving  untU  April,  1906.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  elected  city  treasurer  and  remained  in  the  office  untU  1908.  In  1909  he 
became  a  member  and  vice  president  of  the  Baton  board  of  education,  in  which 
connection  he  served  until  1913  and  in  April,  1915,  he  was  again  elected  to 
that  position.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  public  library  board  of  Baton 
since  1912  and  has  thus  been  actively  and  prominently  connected  with  many 
affairs  of  public  importance  having  to  do  with  the  general  interests  of  society 
and  whieh  have  direct  bearing  upon  public  progress  and  improvement. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1905,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Mr.  Garter  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Diana  B.  Bovier,  a  daughter  of  Charles  B.  and  Fanny 
Bovier.  Th^  have  one  son,  Bufus  H.,  Jr.,  whose  natal  day  was  October  24, 
1909.  The  religious  belief  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Baptist  church.  They 
are  well  known  socially,  having  a  very  extensive  circle  of  friends  in  Baton, 
while  in  Santa  Fe  they  are  also  gaining  an  enviable  position. 

TRINIDAD  C  de  BACA 

Trinidad  C.  de  Baea  is  a  native  son  of  New  Mexico,  ^o  for  thirty-seven 
years  has  been  an  interested  witness  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  State. 
He  was  bom  near  Las  Vegas  on  the  11th  of  April,  1878,  his  parents  being 
Lonis  C.  and  Jnliaaita  (Lueero)  de  Baca.  The  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
wttlers  of  the  State.  The  father  was  prominent  in  local  political  circles,  taking 
ui  aetive  part  in  support  of  the  principles  in  which  he  believed  and  serving  as 
coonty  commissioner.  He  died  in  the  year  1905  and  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
vho  yet  makes  her  home  at  Bueyeroa^  New  Mexico. 
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Trinidad  0.  de  Baea  largely  acquired  hia  edneatioii  in  the  public  sehoola  of 
Bockport,  Miscouri,  paaaiiig  tfarou^  eonaeeative  grades  to  the  high  achooL 
Later  he  engaged  in  ranching  with  hie  father  and  sabseqnently  removed  to 
Clayton,  New  Mezieo,  where  he  engaged  in  merohandiBing  for  a  decade.  Later 
he  remoTed  to  California,  where  he  spent  a  year,  and  in  June,  1912,  he  reoeiTcd 
the  appointment  of  game  warden  of  New  Mexico  from  the  governor,  his  ap- 
pointment being  confirmed  by  the  first  state  legidatme.  Under  his  direction 
are  seven  hundred  deputies  and  with  their  oooperation  he  is  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  protect  the  game  interests  of  the  State  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  organising  the  Game  Protective  Association  throughout  New  Mexico. 
At  the  general  election  in  1916  Mr.  de  Baca  was  chosen  county  derk  of  Santa 
Fe  county. 

On  the  2Gth  of  February,  1904,  Mr.  de  Baea  was  married  to  Miss  Dolores 
Sosaya,  and  to  them  liave  been  bom  three  children,  Louis  A.,  Isabell,  and 
Trinidad.    Mrs.  de  Baca  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Mr.  de  Baea  is  a  third  degree  Mason  and  is  also  identified  with  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America,  the  Fraternal  Brotherhood  and  the  Hispano-Americano. 
His  political  allegiance  has  always  been  given  to  the  democratic  party  and  he 
served  as  deputy  county  clerk  of  Union  eounty  before  being  called  to  his 
present  position.  He  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing  and  is  fond  of  all  phases  of 
outdoor  life.  Moreover,  he  is  interested  in  New  Mexico  and  her  development 
and  eoSperates  in  all  well  established  plans  and  measures  for  the  public  good, 
his  labors  and  influence  constituting  a  potent  force  for  the  State's  advancement. 

JAMES  A.  MASSIE,  M.D. 

Dr.  James  A.  Massie,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at 
Santa  Fe,  occupies  an  enviable  professional  position,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  served  as  president  of  the  state  board  of  health  and  medical 
examiners.  He  was  bom  in  Guelph  county,  Canada,  August  15,  1871,  a  son 
of  James  and  Mary  A.  (Armstrong)  Massie.  The  father  was  a  native  of 
Lumphanan,  Scotiand,  bom  in  1832,  and  after  becoming  a  resident  of  Canada 
he  wedded  Mary  A.  Armstrong.  His  death  occurred  in  the  year  1904,  while 
his  wife  survived  until  1913. 

Having  attended  the  Upper  Canada  College,  Dr.  Massie  continued  his  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Toronto,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
M.  D.  degree.  He  afterward  spent  five  years  in  further  study  and  research 
work  in  Europe.  He  sailed  from  England  in  1897  and  made  his  way  direct 
to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  has  practiced  continuously  since,  covering  a  period  of 
nineteen  years. 

ALFRED  M.  BERQERE 

Alfred  M.  Bergere  is  now  secretary  to  Congressman  B.  C.  Hernandez  and 
at  different  periods  has  held  various  other  oifldal  positions  and  has  also  been 
actively  connected  with  various  lines  of  business.  He  was  bom  in  Liverpool, 
England,  October  10,  1859,  a  son  of  Joseph  Charles  and  Nina  Bergere,  both 
of  Italian  birth.  His  father  was  the  owner  and  builder  of  the  first  line  of 
steamships  sailing  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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Alfred  M.  Bergere  pnrraed  his  early  edneatioii  under  a  private  tator,  later 
attended  a  private  school  and  mibaeqnently  became  a  student  in  Queena  College. 
He  made  his  initial  step  in  basiness  in  connection  with  mercantile  interests  and 
in  the  year  1878  came  to  New  Hezieo,  where  he  was  successiYely  identified  with 
mercantile,  stock  raising  and  insurance  interests,  carefully  and  systematically 
controlling  and  conducting  his  business  affairs,  which  brought  to  him  sub- 
stantial success. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1886,  in  Los  Lunas,  Valencia  county,  Mr.  Bergere 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Eloisa  (Luna)  de  Otero,  a  daughter  of  Don 
Antonio  Joe6  Luna  and  Dofia  Isabel  Baca  de  Luna.  Her  father  served  as 
county  judge  for  over  thirty  years  and  her  brother,  Tranquilino  Luna,  was 
congressman  for  two  terms,  while  another  brother,  Solomon  Luna,  a  banker, 
stoekman,  and  capitalist,  was  a  member  of  the  republican  national  committee 
for  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  Bergere,  who  died  in  1914,  was  a  member  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  the  Woman's  Board  of  Trade,  the  Woman's  Club,  the  Woman's 
Museum  Committee,  and  was  noted  for  her  charity  and  benevolence.  By  her 
marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  twelve  children,  four  of  whom  are  married. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr.  Ber- 
gere holds  membership  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and 
his  interest  in  public  affairs  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Santa  Fe,  in  the  work  of  which  he  is  heartily  cooperating. 
In  poUties  he  is  a  republican  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  several  state  and 
territorial  conventions,  his  opinions  carrying  weight  in  the  councils  of  his 
par^.  Again  and  again  he  has  been  called  to  public  office,  serving  for  two 
yesrs  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  Valencia  county, 
also  for  two  years  as  assessor  of  that  county,  for  four  years  as  county  treas- 
urer and  for  ten  years  as  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  in 
Santa  Fe.  His  prominence  along  political  lines  and  his  activity  in  that  direc- 
tion have  made  him  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  republicans  of  the  capital 

JUDGE  NAPOLEON  B.  LAUQHLIN 

Judge  Napoleon  B.  Laughlin  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  having  been  bom  at 
Grand  Tower,  Jackson  county,  July  24,  1844,  a  son  of  Garland  and  Amelia  J. 
(Henson)  Laughlin,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Blinois.  The  paternal 
grandmother  was  in  her  maidenhood  Sarah  Cochran  and  was  of  Scotch  par- 
entage, her  father  and  mother  having  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  this  country 
and  taken  up  their  residence  in  Illinois  in  the  pioneer  days  of  that  state.  Her 
father  was  a  fanner  by  occupation.  Garland  Laughlin  also  followed  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  likewise  built  flatboats.  He  and  other  farmers  made  trips 
to  New  Orleans,  eleven  hundred  miles  distant,  with  their  produce,  and  walked 
back.  He  remained  in  Illinois  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Arkansas.  He 
died  in  Perry  county,  Missouri,  in  1866,  while  his  wife  passed  away  in  Hlinois 
in  1852.  In  the  family  were  six  children,  one  of  whom,  Eli  G.,  now  deceased, 
entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1861.    His  battery,  in  which  he  was  a  gunner. 
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fired  the  first  gun  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  The  eeeond  eon,  Leo  Hamilton,  died 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Qynthia  died  when  but  five  years  of  ttge.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  was  the  next  of  the  family.  Halissa  died  in  1867  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years.    Henry  Clinton  died  in  inf  an^. 

In  the  maternal  line  Judge  Laughlin  comes  from  aneestry  represented  in 
the  Bevolutionary  War.  His  great-grandfather  was  an  Indian  fighter  and  was 
scalped  three  times  and  also  served  under  General  Greene  in  the  Bevolutionary 
War.  He  died  about  1830.  The  grandfather,  George  Washington  Greene  Hen- 
son^  removed  from  Boane  county,  Tennessee,  to  Jackson  counfy,  Illinois,  set- 
tling in  the  latter  state  during  its  territorial  days.  He  was  a  farmer  by  oc- 
cupation.   He  married  Mary  Gardner  and  they  had  ten  children. 

Judge  Laughlin,  spending  his  boyhood  days  under  the  parental  roof,  left 
home  in  May,  1864,  to  render  active  aid  to  his  loved  southland  as  a  membw  of 
Company  H,  Beeves'  Begiment  of  McBay's  Brigade  of  the  Confederate  army, 
and  was  mustered  out  at  Jacksonport,  Arkansas,  in  1865,  following  the  final 
surrender,  at  which  time  he  was  serving  under  the  command  of  General  Jeff 
Thompson.  Following  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Perry  county, 
Missouri  He  supplemented  his  early  educati<m  by  study  in  the  University  of 
Missouri,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1875.  He  afterward 
remained  for  one  year  as  a  law  student  in  the  Missouri  University  and  in  1876 
removed  to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  the  praetiee  of  law,  with  which 
he  was  actively  identified  at  that  place  until  1879.  In  the  latter  year  he  ar- 
rived in  New  Mexico,  attracted  by  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  this 
growing  western  country.  There  came  almost  immediate  reeognitioii  of  his 
ability  and  public  spirit,  for  in  the  following  year,  1880,  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislative  assembly.  In  1886  he  was  again  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  assembly,  on  which  occasion  he  represented  the  county 
of  Santa  Fe  in  the  counciL  In  July,  1894,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  presided  over  the  first 
judicial  district,  serving  for  the  full  term  of  four  years.  With  the  ezeeption 
of  the  period  which  he  spent  upon  the  bench  and  in  which  he  proved  himself  the 
peer  of  the  ablest  members  who  have  sat  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  he  has 
practiced  law  continuously  in  Santa  Fe  county  since  1879,  making  a  specialty 
of  Isnd  grants  and  land  grant  law.  He  has  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this 
department  of  jurisprudence  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  the  law,  and  his 
opinions  are  largely  accepted  as  authority  by  his  contemporaries  and  his  col- 
leagues. For  several  years  he  was  also  identified  with  mining  interests  in  New 
Mexico  and  became  connected  with  banking  at  Santa  Fe,  remaining  president 
of  the  United  States  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  and  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  for  several  years,  or  from  1910  until  1915,  when  he  dii^osed 
of  his  interests.  One  of  the  salient  elements  of  the  success  which  has  come 
to  him  outside  the  path  of  his  profession  is  his  ability  to  recognize  and  utilize 
opportunities  which  others  have  passed  heedlessly  by.  He  readily  discrimin- 
ates between  the  essential  and  the  non-essential  and  his  ability  has  brought  him 
prominently  to  the  front  in  every  connection  in  which  he  has  been  active. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1883,  Judge  Laughlin  was  united  in  marriage  to 
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MiM  Kate  Kimbrough,  of  DaU^Sy  Texas,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Bebeeca 
C.  (Ellia)  Kimbrongh.  Judge  and  Mr&  Laughlin  have  beeome  the  parents  of 
two  daughtera  Buth  is  now  the  wife  of  William  Judson  Barker,  who  is  her 
father's  partnw  in  law  praetice.  Helen  is  the  wife  of  Emory  Miller  Marshall, 
a  mining  and  efficient  engineer  conneeted  with  the  Phelps-Dodge  Company  at 
Globe^  Ariiona,  and  they  have  one  child,  bom  February  20,  1916. 

Judge  Iiaughlin,  aetuated  by  a  public-spirited  devotion  to  the  general  good, 
has  given  mudi  of  his  time  to  public  service  and  the  state  has  benefited  greatly 
hj  his  efforts.  He  studies  closely  all  those  grave  political,  sociological  and 
eeoaomie  questions  which  confront  the  country  and  which  are  matters  of  deep 
public  concern.  He  was  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  Mexico  pen- 
itentiary for  several  years  and  served  as  secretary  of  the  board.  He  was  ahK> 
a  member  of  the  capitol  custodian  board  in  1900-1901  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  New  Mexico  Museum  since  1911.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board  of  Santa  Fe  from  1904  until  1906  inclusive  and 
the  value  of  his  public  service  is  widely  acknowledged,  for  in  all  that  he  has 
■eeompIiBhed  he  has  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  broad  humanitarianism  that 
seeks  benefit  and  progress  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  commonwealth. 
He  is  a  reeogniaed  leader  in  political  circles  and  was  secretary  of  the  demo- 
cratie  central  committee  during  territorial  daya  for  three  terms,  while  in 
February,  1915,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  state  democratic  central  com- 
aittee.  In  1904  he  was  chairman  of  the  democratic  delegation  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  to  the  St.  Louis  national  convention  and  cast  the  vote 
of  the  delegation  for  William  Bandolph  Hearst  Later  he  was  a  member  of 
the  eommittee  of  notification,  which  notified  Judge  Parker  of  his  nomination 
for  president  of  the  United  States.  His  character  and  abilily  have  carried 
him  into  important  relations  with  large  interests  and  he  has  come  into  the  field 
of  broad  and  active  influence  and  usefulness.  He  has  attained  the  success 
that  brings  intelleetual  liberty,  making  him  a  citiaen  of  the  wider  world  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  and  he  is  recognised  throughout  New  Mexico  as  a 
strong  center  of  the  community  in  which  he  moves. 

J.  WIGHT  QIDDINQ8 

J.  Wight  Giddings,  whose  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  newspaper  publi- 
cation, is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  his  birth  having  occurred  at  Borneo, 
that  state,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1858.  He  represents  an  old  New  England 
family  of  English  origin  and  among  its  representatives  was  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Giddings^  who  for  many  years  served  as  a  member  of  congress  from  Ohio.  His 
grsndfather,  J.  Wight  Giddings,  was  a  native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
there  spent  his  entire  life.  Moses  Avery  Giddings,  the  father  of  J.  Wight 
Giddings  of  this  review,  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1827,  and  in 
esrly  manhood  removed  to  Bomeo,  Michigan,  where  he  married  Caroline  Beek- 
maa,  who  died  in  the  year  1907,  while  Mr.  Giddings  survived  until  1910. 

At  the  usual  age  J.  Wig^t  Giddings  entered  the  public  schools  of  Bomeo 
sad  therein  pursued  his  studies  until  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  the 
dass  of  1877.    He  afterward  spent  three  years  as  a  student  in  Amherst  Col- 
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lege  and  later  Temoved  to  Ghieago,  where  he  eontanued  for  a  year  in  the  offiee 
of  B.  C.  Cook,  general  eounael  of  the  Chicago  ft  Northwestern  Bailwaj  Com- 
pany. While  thus  engaged  he  took  up  the  stady  of  law  and  in  1882  he  went 
to  Ckdillacy  Michigan,  where  he  porehaaed  the  Cadillae  NewSy  a  weekly  repub- 
lican paper  which  he  conducted  from  1883  until  1893.  He  then  sold  out,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Cadillae  until  1901.  Attracted  by  the  mineral  reeources  of  the  Bouthweety 
he  then  went  to  Arisona  and  engaged  in  mining  until  1907,  when  he  removed 
to  TaoB,  New  Mexico,  where  he  became  interested  in  a  land  deal.  While  there 
residing  he  established  the  Taos  Valley  Jfew9y  which  he  edited  and  published 
until  1911,  when  he  sold  that  paper  and  came  to  Santa  Fe  as  editor  of  The 
New  Mewieany  a  daily  paper,  of  which  he  remained  editor  until  March,  1913. 
In  October,  1914,  was  established  the  State  Beoord,  a  weekly  republican  paper, 
of  which  he  was  the  editor  until  the  fall  of  1916.  He  has  had  long  experience  in 
the  field  of  journalism,  understands  public  demands  in  this  regard  and  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  newspaper  publication. 
At  different  times  Mr.  Giddings  has  also  occupied  public  office.  From  1895 
until  1901  he  was  judge  of  the  recorder's  court  in  Cadillac,  Michigan,  and 
previous  to  that  time  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate  of 
Michigan,  in  which  he  served  for  two  terms,  or  from  1887  until  1891,  taking 
active  part  in  framing  the  legislation  enaeted  during  that  period.  In  1893 
he  was  again  honored  with  political  preferment  in  election  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  and  after  serving  for  two  years  as  second  executive  of  the 
state  he  refused  a  renomination.  His  political  allegiance  has  always  been  given 
to  the  republican  party  and  his  active  woi'k  in  campaign  circles  and  through  the 
columns  of  his  paper  has  been  a  potent  element  in  advancing  republican  sue- 


In  1883,  at  Pontine,  Michigan,  Mr.  Giddings  was  married  to  Miss  Fidelia  E. 
Fitch,  a  daughter  of  Ferris  8.  Fitch,  a  prominent  democratic  leader.  She  died 
in  the  year  1905  and  in  1910  Mr.  Giddings  was  married  in  Bomeo,  Michigan,  to 
Miss  Anna  L.  Bedell,  a  daughter  of  Levant  and  Henrietta  (ChUds)  Bedell. 

Mr.  and  Mra  Giddings  attend  the  Congregational  church  and  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elka  He  has  never  hesitated  to  put  forth  effort  to  advance  the  general 
good  and  his  labors  have  been  of  direct  benefit  to  public  progress  in  many 
ways.  As  an  editor  he  has  done  much  to  shape  and  mold  public  opinion  and 
has  ever  advocated  constructive  rather  than  destructive  metiiods,  realizing  the 
fact  that  "opposition  brings  us  nowhere."  The  recognition  of  an  opportun- 
ity has  always  been  an  incentive  for  activity  on  his  part  and  he  never  falters 
in  the  performance  of  the  task  to  which  he  sets  himself  until  it  is  accomplished. 

JUDGE  JOHN  R.  McFIE 

Notable,  conspicuous  and  honorable  is  the  position  that  Judge  John  B.  McFie 
has  long  occupied  in  public  regard  in  New  Mexico.  His  entire  career  reflects 
credit  upon  the  state  which  has  honored  him,  for  at  all  times  he  has  used  his 
ability  to  further  the  public  weal  and  promote  its  advancement  along  those 
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Hnm  whieh  eonstitate  the  duef  f orees  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  eommon- 
wealth.  He  has  the  unusual  distinetion  of  having  served  for  five  terms  as 
assoeiate  justice  of  the  supreme  eourt  and  equally  eif  eetive  and  valuable  has 
been  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Ck)llege  of  Agrieulture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and 
his  efforts  during  the  legislature  of  1907  in  behalf  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America.  There  is  much  in  his  life  history  that  should  serve  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  others,  showing  what  may  be  ac- 
complished when  laudable  ambition  is  combined  with  natural  ability  and  with 
a  most  eomprehensive  recognition  of  possibilities,  duties  and  responsibilities. 

It  was  in  Washington  county,  Illinois,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1848,  that 
Judge  McFie  was  bom,  his  parents  being  John  and  Elisabeth  (Borland) 
Mdie,  who,  leaving  their  native  country,  Scotland,  in  1845,  sailed  for  America 
and  established  their  home  in  Illinois.  The  father,  who  had  occupied  a  uni- 
versity chair  in  Scotland,  devoted  his  attention  to  teaching  for  four  years, 
when  a  serious  illness  intervened,  ending  in  his  death  in  1862. 

Judge  McFie  was  the  seventh  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  was  quite  young  when  the  family  home  was 
established  in  Bandolph  county,  Illinois.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and 
reeeived  private  instruetion  from  his  father,  who  was  well  qualified  to  direct 
the  mental  development  of  his  son.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  John 
B.  McFie  attempted  to  enlist  In  fact  he  enrolled  his  name  as  a  member  of 
every  company  that  was  organised  in  his  home  community  but  being  a  mere 
bay  and  his  father  in  an  invalid  condition,  parental  consent  was  withheld  from 
his  joining  the  army.  The  father  died,  however,  in  1862,  and  the  following 
year.  Judge  McFie  having  obtained  his  mother's  consent,  became  one  of  the 
bays  in  Una  of  Company  E,  Thirtieth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  whieh 
regiment  he  remained  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  As  the  regiment  was  on 
fnrlough  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  not  mustered  in  until  February, 
1864,  at  Camp  Butler,  Illinois.  He  went  with  Sherman  on  the  celebrated 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  which  proved  the  weakness  of  the  southern 
Confederacy,  showing  that  the  troops  had  been  drawn  from  the  interior  to  pro- 
tect the  border.  He  participated  in  other  notable  movements  that  led  up  to 
the  final  victory  whieh  erowned  the  Union  arms,  and  in  June,  1865,  hostilities 
having  been  brought  to  a  dose,  he  received  an  honorable  discharge,  being  mus- 
tered out  at  LouisviBe^  Kentucky,  and  participating  in  the  grand  review  at 
Washington,  the  most  famous  military  spectacle  ever  seen  on  the  western 
hemisphere. 

After  his  return  from  the  war  Judge  McFie  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  at  Coulterville,  Illinois,  where  he  lived  with  his  mother.  He  re- 
mained in  eommereia]  circles  for  five  years  and  worked  his  way  upward  until 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  business,  but  native  talent  stirred  witldn  him  and 
was  evinced  in  a  desire  to  prepare  for  the  bar,  so  that  after  a  few  years  de- 
voted to  merchandising  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  businefls  and  took  up 
the  study  of  law  in  the  oiBce  and  under  the  direction  of  General  J.  Blackburn 
Jones,  of  Sparta,  Illinois.  He  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  in  1871  after  successfully  passing  the  required  bar  examination 
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before  Judge  Silas  L.  Biyan,  father  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  He  then 
entered  upon  active  praetiee  in  his  native  state  and  there  followed  his  pro- 
fession for  thirteen  years.  No  dreary  novitiate  awaited  him.  Almost  im- 
mediately his  ability  won  recognition  and  he  advanced  steadily  to  a  prominent 
positbn  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  fraternity  in  his  part  of  the  state.  He  also 
became  an  important  factor  in  political  contests  of  his  communis,  strong 
indorsing  the  principles  of  the  republican  party.  He  was  elected  to  the  thirty- 
first  general  assembly  of  Illinois  as  the  representative  of  the  district  compris- 
ing Bandolph,  Perry,  and  Monroe  countiesy  and  seconded  the  nomination  of 
General  John  A.  Logan  for  United  States  senator  in  tiie  hoose  of  represents^ 
tives.  He  was  afterward  elected  to  the  thirly-third  legislative  assembly,  during 
which  he  supported  Shelby  M.  OuUom  for  the  senatordiip. 

"Remaining  in  the  active  practice  of  law  in  Illinois  until  1884,  Judge  McFie 
then  came  to  New  Mexico,  having  been  tendered  the  position  of  register  of  the 
United  States  land  office  at  Las  Cruces.  He  arrived  in  that  city  with  his  fam- 
ily in  1884  and  occupied  that  position  until  Decmnber  17,  1885.  In  the  follow- 
ing January  he  entered  into  partnership  for  law  practice  with  Judge  Simon  B. 
Neweomb,  now  deceased,  this  relationriiip  being  maintained  until  March,  1889, 
when  Judge  McFie  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  by 
President  Harrison  and  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  He  completed  a 
four  years'  term,  during  idiich  period  only  two  of  his  decisions  were  reversed 
by  a  higgler  tribunal  He  then  returned  to  his  law  practice  but  was  again  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  by  President  McKinley  in  December,  1897,  was  rei^H 
pointed  in  December,  1901,  by  President  Booeevelt,  by  whom  he  afterward 
received  a  second  appointment  and  then  was  again  appointed  by  President  Taft, 
so  that  he  served  as  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  nearly  nineteen 
years  and  until  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  into  the  Union.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  justice  to  receive  an  appointment  for  a  fifth  term 
and  of  having  remained  upon  the  supreme  bench  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  within  the  history  of  New  Mexico  as  a  territory.  Following  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  McKinley  he  became  presiding  judge  of  the  first  district 
with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe.  His  first  term  upon  the  bench  demonstrated 
his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  post,  and  the  bar  of  New  Mexico,  ever  quick 
to  criticise  any  judicial  act  showing  the  slightest  tinge  of  bias  or  of  preju- 
dice, has  expressed  the  highest  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  marked  sense  of 
justice.  Moreover,  the  court  records  indicate  that  not  one  of  his  opinions 
written  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory  was  reversed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  during  the  years  he  was  a  member  of  that  court 
With  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Santa 
Fe  and  during  the  year  1915  the  firm  of  McFie,  Edwards  ft  McFie  was  or- 
ganized, of  which  he  is  the  senior  member  and  which  is  rapidly  developing  a 
large  practice. 

While  still  a  resident  of  Illinois,  Judge  McFie  was  married  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1876,  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to  Miss  Mary  Steel, 
a  school  teacher  and  a  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Eliza  (Black)  Steel,  the 
former  one  of  the  pioneer  setUers  of  St  Louis,  Missouri    Theirs  has  been  an 
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ideal  married  life  —  a  dose  eompanionship  of  interests  and  ideals.  While 
both  are  prominent  in  the  aoeial  life  of  the  capital,  they  nevertheless  manifest 
the  utmost  interest  in  every  feature  of  home  life,  especially  in  the  careful 
rearing  and  training  of  their  children,  who  are  five  in  number.  Their  oldest 
son,  Balph  R,  who  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  college  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  New  Mexico,  was  a  member  of  Troop  E 
of  the  Bough  Riders  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  with  which  command 
he  remained  until  the  dose  of  hostilities.  When  his  military  experience  was 
over  he  became  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  Santa  Fe  and  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1900,  went  to  the  Philippine  Idands,  entering  dvil  service 
riiortity  after  his  arrival  in  Manila.  He  hdd  several  podtions,  the  last  being 
that  of  governor  of  the  province  of  Davao  for  the  Idand  of  Mindanao,  where 
lie  still  reddes.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  a  large  hemp  plantation  on  the  coast 
consisting  of  about  twenty-one  hundred  aeres^  Maude  E.,  the  ddest  daughter, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  New  Mexico 
and  also  studied  Frendi  and  music  in  Geneva,  Switserland,  and  in  Paris, 
Trance.  She  is  a  musidan  and  a  lady  of  most  liberal  education  and  culture. 
She  has  become  the  wife  of  Bev.  Landng  B.  Bloom,  now  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian diurch  at  Magdalena,  New  Mexico.  Mary  I.  and  John  B.,  Jr.,  are 
twins.  The  former,  after  graduating  from  the  high  school,  attended  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  completed  a  four  years'  course  at 
Bush  Temple  of  Mude  in  Chicago  by  graduation,  at  which  time  die  was  given 
diplomas  for  both  vocal  and  instrumental  mude  and  also  was  a  teacher  of 
sight  reading.  She  afterward  became  a  teacher  of  mude  in  the  Sherwood 
Sdiool  of  Mude  of  Chicago  and  also  was  dected  director  of  mude  and  served 
for  two  years  in  the  Univerdty  of  New  Mexico.  She  then  became  the  wife 
of  Lawrence  B.  Lackey,  at  which  time  die  resigned  her  univerdty  podtion. 
She  is,  however,  greatly  interested  in  mudcal  affairs  in  Santa  Fe  and  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  a  love  for  the  art  there.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lackey  have  been 
bom  a  son,  Lawrence  B.,  Jr.  John  B.  McFie,  Jr.,  following  his  graduation 
from  the  high  school  at  Santa  Fe,  entered  the  Univerdty  of  Michigan  and  later 
became  a  law  student.  He  graddated  in  June,  1914,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Mexico  bar,  making  a  very  high  grade  on  taking  the  rigid  examination 
conducted  by  the  bar  committee.  When  the  law  firm  of  McFie,  Edwards  ft 
McFie  was  organised,  he  became  the  junior  member  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
praetiee  of  his  profesdon  in  Santa  Fe.  Amelia  M.,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family,  supplemented  her  public  and  high  school  course  in  Santa  Fe  by 
study  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Las  Cruces,  after- 
ward spent  two  years  as  a  student  in  the  Univerdty  of  New  Mexico  and  in 
1915  entered  the  Univerdty  of  Illinois,  from  whidi  institution  she  has  not 
yet  graduated. 

Judge  McFie  has  ever  been  most  deeply  interested  in  education  and  has  done 
very  effective  work  in  promoting  public  advancement  along  that  line  in  this 
state.  The  value  of  his  service  is  inestimable.  When  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  was  established  by  the  legislature,  he  was  one  of  those 
iriio  conducted  the  campaign  for  its  location  at  Las  Cruces,  where  he  then 
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resided.  The  effort  was  saecessful  and  the  eoUege  was  established  there  in 
1890.  Judge  MeFie  was  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  board  of 
regents,  was  eleeted  president  of  the  board  and  continued  in  that  position  for 
seven  years,  during  which  time  the  first  buildings  of  the  institution  were 
erected  by  the  board  and  the  main  building,  in  honor  of  Judge  McFie,  was 
called  McFie  Hall.  When  it  became  known  that  a  school  of  American  Arch- 
aeology was  to  be  established  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  the 
New  Mexico  Archaeological  Society,  of  which  Judge  McFie  has  been  president 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  began  an  active  campaign  for  the  location  of 
that  school  in  Santa  Fe.  That  campaign  involved  an  effort  to  have  the  legis- 
lature of  1907  tender  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  the  palace 
of  the  governors,  free  of  rent,  for  the  use  of  this  school.  This  offer  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  school  was  founded  in  Santa  Fe  in  1907  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  both  of  which  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  board  composed  of  six  regents.  Judge  McFie  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  first  board  of  regents  and  upon  its  organisation  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  board  and  has  been  reelected  every  year  since  that  time.  He  takes 
great  interest  and  pride  in  the  institution,  thoroughly  knows  every  exhibit  and 
for  some  years  maintained  his  office  in  the  building.  He  recognises  the  fuU 
value  of  the  scientific  work  carried  on  by  the  school  and  the  museum  and  has 
in  every  effort  for  improvement  and  advancement  been  a  eooperant  factor. 

Aside  from  his  intense  activity  along  the  various  lines  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going. Judge  McFie  is  a  prominent  representative  of  both  the  Orand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  the  latter  he 
has  served  as  a  past  grand  of  his  lodge  and  served  for  two  terms  as  commander 
of  the  department  of  New  Mexico  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic.  He 
is  equally  faithful  as  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  value  of  his 
effort  and  his  loyalty  is  recognised  in  every  field  in  which  he  has  labored.  He 
is  a  man  of  marked  ability  not  only  in  the  strength  of  his  intellectnal  attain- 
ments but  also  in  the  practical  use  of  his  powers  as  manifest  in  the  aecom- 
plishmmt  of  desired  ends.  Had  he  worked  only  along  one  line  his  labors 
would  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  distinction,  but  many  fields  have  been 
benefited  by  his  well  defined  plans  and  purposes.  James  Lane  Allen  has  pic- 
tured an  ideal  manhood  in  the  words:  '*  First  of  all  a  man  should  be  a  man 
with  all  the  grace,  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  body;  second,  he  should  be  a 
man  with  all  the  grace  and  vigor  of  the  intellect;  and  added  to  these,  no  matter 
what  his  creed,  his  superstition,  his  dogma  or  his  religion,  he  should  try  to 
live  the  beautiful  life  of  the  spirit."  Such  an  ideal  it  seems  has  permeated 
the  career  of  Judge  McFie.  Not  seeking  honor  but  simply  endeavoring  to  do 
his  duty,  honors  have  been  multiplied  to  him  and  prosperity  has  followed  his 
undertakings.  His  is  the  success  that  brings  intellectual  liberty,  making  him  a 
eitisen  of  the  wider  world  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Out  of  the  struggle 
with  small  opportunities  he  has  come  into  a  field  of  broad  and  active  influ- 
ence and  usefulness  and  it  is  a  dull  mind  that  does  not  respond  to  the  touch  of 
his  thought,  to  the  play  of  his  fancy,  to  the  force  of  his  logic,  whether  ex- 
erted in  the  maintenance  of  some  legal  truth,  in  the  establishment  and  control 
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of  some  edueational  inBtitQtbn,  in  the  advancement  of  moral  progress,  or  in 
holding  inviolable  the  ties  of  home  and  of  friendship. 

JOHN  HOWARD  VAUGHN 

John  Howard  Vaughn,  capitalist  at  Santa  Fe,  whose  marked  business  ability, 
initiative  and  enterprise  have  constituted  important  elements  in  the  material 
progress  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  state,  was  bom  at  Port  Chester,  New 
Tork,  September  18,  1861,  and  comes  of  English  ancestry.  His  grandfather, 
William  Vaughn,  was  a  native  of  England  and  on  crossing  the  Atlantie  be- 
eame  an  early  settler  of  Pennsylvania.  He  adhered  to  the  faith  of  the  So- 
eiety  of  Friends,  as  did  his  son,  Richard  Vaughn,  who  was  bom  in  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1817  and  was  there  married  to  Jerusha  Travis^  whose  birth 
oeeorred  in  Scranton  on  the  19th  of  April,  1822.  They  removed  to  Port  Ches- 
ter, New  York,  in  1855  and  there  resided  throughout  their  remaining  days,  the 
father  passing  away  in  1892,  while  the  mother's  death  occurred  in  1898.  Dur- 
ing an  active  business  life  he  had  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

John  H.  Vaughn  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Port  Chester, 
New  York,  and  in  the  Bye  (New  York)  Institute,  leaving  the  latter  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  then  went  to  New  York  city  and  obtained  a 
position  in  the  office  of  a  tea  broker.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  oiBce  of 
the  late  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  with  whom  he  romained  for  two  years,  and  by  him 
was  sent  to  Santa  Fe  in  1880  to  oiter  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which  Mr. 
Elkins  was  then  the  president  Mr.  Vaughn  remained  in  active  connection  with 
the  bank  until  January  1,  1910,  rising  through  intermediate  positions  to  that 
of  cashier.  He  afterward  altered  the  Capital  City  Bank  at  Santa  Fe,  as  vice 
president  and  manager  and  so  continued  until  April,  1914,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  that  institution.  He  had  figured  prominently  in  flfiiMi<»ia] 
circles,  doing  much  to  further  the  interests  of  the  banks  with  which  he  was 
connected. 

His  activities  extended  into  many  fields  wherein  the  city  had  been  the  direct 
beneficiary.  In  June,  1914,  he  was  made  acting  postmaster  of  Santa  Fe  and 
eontinued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  November  1,  1914.  He  was  made 
treasurer  in  Santa  Fe,  filling  the  position  for  one  term,  and  is  now  again 
the  incumbent  in  that  office.  He  was  also  territorial  treasurer  for  ten 
years  under  (Governor  Otero  and  Acting  €k>vemor  J.  W.  Beynolds,  and  for  a 
short  time  under  €k>vemor  George  H.  Curry.  He  served  from  March  22,  1911, 
imtal  the  spring  of  1912  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
New  Mexico  penitentiary  and  his  interest  and  activities  have  been  those  of  a 
public-spirited  eitisen  who^in  every  possible  way  labors  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfaro. 

Mr.  Vaughn  is  a  generous  contributor  to  various  movements  which  have  to 
do  with  the  moral  progress  and  the  benevolences  of  the  city.  Fraternally  he 
is  an  Elk  and  his  political  allegiance  has  always  been  given  to  the  republican 
party.  Through  the  utilization  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  growing 
Southwest  he  has  made  steady  progress  in  hia  business  career  and  by  careful 
management  and  wise  investment  has  gained  a  place  among  the  most  substan- 
tial residents  of  his  adopted  city. 
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ALOIS  B.  RENBHAN 

Alois  B.  Benehan,  an  alimnaa  of  the  law  aehool  of  Georgetown  Univerritj 
and  a  member  of  the  New  Mezieo  bar  since  1894,  has  been  oigaged  eontina- 
oudy  and  aaeoeeafnlly  in  the  praetioe  of  law  in  Santa  Fe  sinee  1896.  A  native 
of  Virginia,  he  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1869,  but  dur- 
ing his  infancy  his  parents  remoyed  to  New  York  city,  where  his  father  was 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  under  Horace  Greeley,  while  later 
he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Irish-Ameriecm.  Still  later  he  was  asBOciato 
editor  of  the  New  Jersey  News  and  made  his  home  for  some  time  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  afterward  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  thence  to  Washington,  D.  G. 

A.  B.  Benehan  acquired  his  preliminary  education  in  St  John's  Institote, 
conducted  by  the  Ghristian  Brothers  at  Washington,  D.  G.,  afterward  under 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  then  archbishop,  and  Father  P.  L.  Chapelle,  afterward  arch- 
bishop, and  at  their  expense  he  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  St.  Charles 
College  in  Maryland,  but  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  orders  and  became  a  sten- 
ographer and  bookkeeper  at  the  Edward  Tjinthienm  Dent  Foundry  and  Mar 
chine  Shops  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Still  later  he  was  employed  as  French  trans- 
lator in  the  agrienltoral  department,  under  the  famous  C.  Y.  Biley,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  report  on  wines  and  vines  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1888. 
After  the  completion  of  that  service  he  became  general  manager  for  E.  ft  E. 
Baltsley  in  the  construction  of  the  Glen  Echo  Chauteuqna  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  eventually  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
buaness  in  the  national  capital.  He  did  not  And  that  pursuit  congenial,  how- 
ever, and  removed  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  secured  the  position  of  stenog- 
rapher with  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  afterward  attorney  general  of  New  Mexico. 
He  was  next  in  the  employ  of  E.  A.  Fiske,  formerly  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  New  Mexico,  and  during  his  connection  with  the  Baltdeys  he  stadied 
law. 

Mr.  Benehan  dates  his  residence  in  New  Mexico  from  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1892,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894,  after  which  he  accepted  the 
position  of  official  stenographer  of  the  first  judicial  district  court  at  Santa  Fe, 
acting  in  that  capacity  until  the  latter  part  of  1896,  when  he  became  an  active 
practitioner  at  the  bar  of  the  city  in  which  he  still  makes  his  home.  In  1895 
he  had  been  called  to  the  office  of  city  attorney  of  Santo  Fe  and  was  again 
the  incumbent  in  that  position  in  1898.  Since  taking  up  active  practice  in 
1896  he  has  made  steady  progress  and  has  been  accorded  a  prominent  position 
in  the  ranks  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  stote.  He  organised  the  New 
Mexico  Bealty  Syndicate  in  1900,  of  which  he  was  president  one  year  and 
which  afterward  became  the  Home  Bonding  ft  Loan  Company  and  is  now  do- 
ing business  as  the  Stockmen's  Guaranty  ft  Loan  Company.  In  1901  he  took 
over  the  control  of  the  Capital  City  Bank  of  Santo  Fe  but  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest therein  in  1904  to  the  present  management.  In  1914  he  organised  the 
Inter-Stote  Casualty  ft  Guaranty  Insurance  Company  of  Albuquerque  and  was 
ite  president  for  two  terms.  It  is  now  merged  with  the  Southern  Surety 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  In  1913  he  was  also  president  of  the  Santo 
Fe  Chamber  of  Conmieree. 
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Mr.  Hwiehan  has  beea  an  aetive  political  factor  in  New  Mexieo.  He  repre- 
ented  the  territory  as  a  delegate  to  the  conTentaona  of  the  demoeratie  party  in 
Kanaaa  City  and  in  8t  Louis  and  was  seeretary  of  the  democratic  central 
oonunittee  of  New  Mexico  under  C.  F.  Easley,  who  was  chairman  and  who, 
upon  becoming  a  <Mindidate  for  the  territorial  senate,  shifted  to  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Benehaw  the  responsilnlity  of  managing  the  campaign  and  trying  to 
deet  Harvey  B.  Fergusson  to  congressi  A  firm  belief  in  the  cause  of  protec- 
tion for  American  industries  led  Mr.  Benehan  to  ally  himself  with  the  repub- 
lican party.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  his  position  is  never  an  equivocal 
one.  He  stands  fearlessly  and  loyally  for  what  he  bdieves  to  be  right  and  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1910,  he  announced  himself  a  supporter  of  the  republican 
cause.  He  has  been  active  in  municipal  aif airs  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board  of  Santa  Fe  and  as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  having  been  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  that  body,  after  which  he  was  imemdiately  elected  its 
president.  Later  he  was  reelected  a  member  and  was  again  chosen  president 
His  course  there  commended  him  to  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  all,  for 
he  labored  earnestly  and  effectively  to  promote  those  interests  which  are  a 
matter  of  civic  virtue  and  civic  pride.  In  1914  he  was  given  a  splendid  ma- 
jority when  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  house  of  wpresentatives  of  the 
second  state  legislature,  and  upon  taking  his  seat  was  made  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  and  a  member  of  various  other  important  committees.  He 
studies  closely  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  commonwealth,  labors  un- 
tiringly for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  and  his  efforts  have  been  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial  in  upholding  the  honor  and  in  advancing  the  progress 
of  the  new  commonwealth. 

JAMBS  L.  SELIGMAN 

James  Im  Seligman,  postmaster  at  Santa  Fe,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Penniylvania,  August  11,  1868,  a  son  of  Bernard  and  Frances  (Nusbaum) 
Seligman.  Beared  in  the  east,  he  attended  Swarthmore  ObUege  near  Phila- 
delphia, during  which  period  he  studied  civil  engineering,  and  from  1886  untU 
1887  he  practiced  his  professkm  in  that  section  of  the  coun^.  In  the  latter 
year  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  continued  in  civil  engineering  in  Utah  for 
some  time^  spending  five  years  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Utah. 
For  three  years  prior  to  that  time  he  had  engaged  in  civil  and  mining  engin- 
eering. His  experiences  have  been  of  a  broadening  character  and  have  devel- 
oped his  native  and  acquired  powers,  making  him  one  of  the  able  representa- 
tives of  the  profession  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  1894  he  came  to  Santa 
Fe  and  entered  into  mere||itile  business  with  his  brother  Arthur,  who  was  bom 
in  Santa  Fe  in  1871.  The  firm  still  exits  under  the  style  of  Seligman  Brothers 
Gompany. 

On  the  24tfa  of  October,  1893,  in  Salt  Lake  OLty,  Mr.  Seligman  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Buth  Van  Bentheusen  Stevenson,  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Lan^is  and  Mary  Boss  (Tinslar)  Stevenscm.  Two  children  have  been  bom 
to  Mr.  and  Mra  Seligman,  Morton  Tinslar  and  Beatrice  Grace.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Scottish  Bite  Masons  and  the  Benevolmit  and  Pro- 
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tecUve  Order  of  Elks.  For  three  years  Mr.  Seliginan  has  been  conneeted  with 
the  National  Ghiard  of  New  Mexico  and  is  now  regimental  commisBary,  First 
Infantry,  and  United  States  disbursing  oiBeer  for  the  state  for  the  National 
Guard.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  the  democrat&e  party,  which  finds  in 
him  a  strong  indorser  of  its  principles.  His  interest  in  community  aifairs  is 
deep  and  sbicere  and  his  efforts  have  been  a  potent  element  in  promoting  mat- 
ters of  value  and  worth  to  the  community.  He  has  served  for  several  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  school  board  and  the  cause  of  education  finds  in 
him  a  stalwart  champion.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico  and  in  October,  1914,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Santa  Fe  by  President  Wilson,  which  position  he  is  now  occupying,  creditably 
and  ably  discharging  his  duties  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  systematic 
methods  that  have  characterised  his  course  in  all  of  his  private  business  rela- 
tions. 

HARRY  S.  CLANCY 

Harry  S.  Clancy,  of  Santa  Fe,  filling  the  office  of  assistant  attorney  general 
of  New  Mexico,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1861,  and 
is  a  brother  of  F.  W.  Clancy,  in  connection  with  whose  history  on  another 
page  of  this  work  mention  is  made  of  his  parents.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  preparatory  department  of  Columbia 
College,  in  the  capital  city.  He  continued  a  resident  of  Washington  until  the 
spring  of  1880,  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  came  to  Santa  Fe  and 
accepted  the  position  of  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  first  district 
of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  and  also  official  court  stenographer.  He  acted 
in  the  dual  capacity  until  1893  and  in  the  meantime  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1888.  He  was  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  from  1890  to 
1893.  Later  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  has  since  continued,  and  in  the  intervening  period  of  twenty-two  years  has 
been  accorded  a  good  clientage  that  has  connected  him  with  much  important 
litigation. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1885,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mr.  Clancy  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Susie  Harrison,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  the 
W.  H.  Harrison  family,  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  five  children: 
Frank  W.;  Albert  H.;  Millett  S.;  Ardela  L.,  the  wife  of  Alfred  H.  Beers,  and 
Vincent. 

Mr.  Clancy  holds  membership  in  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  in  the  Santa  Fe  Club,  and  in  the  Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution.  His 
political  indorsement  is  given  to  the  republican  party,  which  he  has  supported 
since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise.  He  has  been  active  in 
furthering  its  interests  and  is  a  recognized  leader  in  it  ranks  in  this  city. 
Li  1892  he  was  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature,  in  which  he  served  for  two 
years,  making  an  excellent  record  through  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  his  devotion  to  duty.  He  never  regards  lightly  the  work  that  devolves 
upon  him  in  this  connection  but  performs  his  public  service  vrith  a  sense  of 
conscientious  oUigation  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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CAMILO  PADILLA 

On  the  list  of  state  officials  in  New  Mexico  appears  the  name  of  Camilo> 
Padilla,  who  is  now  chief  deputy  game  warden  and  makes  his  home  in  Santa 
Te,  iHiich  is  his  native  aty.  He  was  bom  in  1865,  of  the  marriage  of  Baf ael 
and  Bita  (Domingaes)  Padilla.  The  father  was  bom  in  Santa  Fe  in  1822 
and  died  in  the  year  1866,  while  the  mother  passed  away  in  1902,  having  sor- 
▼ived  her  husband  for  many  years. 

In  the  schools  of  Santa  Fe,  Gkmilo  Padilla  pursued  his  early  education  and 
afterward  attended  St.  Michael's  College  and  the  Jesuit  College  at  Las  Vegas. 
He  afterward  returned  to  Santa  Fe  and  learned  the  printer's  trade,  serving 
for  ten  years  as  a  compositor  on  the  New  Mexican,  a  daily  paper.  In  1890  he 
went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  private  secretary  to  Congressman  Antonio  Joseph 
and  continued  in  tiiat  position  for  eight  years.  Still  later  he  spent  three 
years  in  the  state  department  as  a  translator  and  in  1901  he  returned  to  Santa 
Fe  but  soon  afterward  went  to  Mora,  New  Mexico,  where  he  established  a 
weekly  paper  called  El  Moequito,  which  he  published  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
He  then  again  made  his  way  to  his  native  city  and  for  four  years  was  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  removed 
to  £1  Paso,  Texas,  and  in  1907,  in  that  city,  began  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  in  Spanish  caUed  Beviaia  Illustrada,  In  1912,  however,  he 
xetamed  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  has  since  published  his  magazine,  and  he  stands 
as  a  pnmiinent  figure  in  literary  circles  in  this  state.  Three  times  he  has  trans- 
lated the  laws  of  New  Mexico  into  Spanish.  His  magazine  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive periodica],  exemplifying  the  highest  ideals  of  magazine  publication  at  the 
present  day,  and  a  liberal  patronage  is  accorded  him,  the  Bevista  lUuatrada 
having  a  large  circulation. 

In  1898,  in  Las  Vegas,  Mr.  Padilla  was  married  to  Miss  Luisa  Bomero,  a 
daughter  of  D.  Juan  Bomero.  Their  children,  five  in  number,  four  daughters 
and  a  son,  are  George,  Maria,  Doras,  Buth,  and  Elizabeth.  In  religious  belief 
the  family  hold  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  in  politics  Mr.  Padilla  is  a  demo- 
crat His  activity  in  the  party  and  his  fitness  for  the  office  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  chief  deputy  game  warden  of  New  Mexico.  He 
served  seven  years  on  the  Santa  Fe  school  board,  being  president  of  the 
board,  and  during  his  administration  the  first  public  kindergarten  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Southwest  He  is  identified  with  several  lodges,  including  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  in  which  he  is  advocate  of  the  local  lodge  in  Santa  Fe. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Allan za  Hispana-Americana  of  Santa  Fe. 

CHARLES  FRANKLIN  EASLEY 

In  every  line  of  actvity  with  which  he  has  been  connected  Charles  Franklin 
Easley's  course  has  been  one  of  progress  and  advancement  He  makes  his 
home  in  Santa  Fe  but  is  widely  known  throughout  the  State.  His  birth  oc- 
curred in  Harrisonville,  Cass  county,  Missouri,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1853,  his 
parents  being  Achilles  and  Julia  (Fulton)  Easley,  natives  of  North  Carolina 
and  of  Tennessee  respectively. 

It  was  in  the  year  1880  that  Charles  F.  Easley  arrived  in  Santa  Fe,  after 
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whieh  he  turned  his  attenUon  to  ^irvejing,  to  the  real  estate  business,  to  the 
cattle  industry,  and  to  merehandiMng.  He  has  eontmuoosly  resided  in  Santa 
Fe  since  his  arrival  here  thirty-six  years  ago  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years^ 
daring  whieh  he  lived  at  GeriUoSy  in  Santa  Fe  county,  and  again  and  again  he 
has  been  called  to  positions  of  public  honor  and  trust.  He  served  as  register 
of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Santa  Fe  during  a  part  of  the  first  admin- 
istration of  President  Grover  Cleveland.  In  the  meantime  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  and  in  1890  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  New  Mexico. 
During  the  second  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland  he  served  as  surveyor 
general  of  the  Territory  and  in  1890  he  became  a  monber  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  and  ten  years  later,  or 
in  1901,  he  became  a  member  of  the  city  counciL  With  the  exception  of  these 
periods  which  he  has  devoted  to  public  service  he  has  continuously  followed 
his  profeeskm  and  is  one  of  the  well  known  and  able  attorneys  of  Santa  Fe, 
careful  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  strong  in  his  arguments^  and  logical  in 
his  deduetiona. 

Mr.  Easley  was  married,  in  Santa  Fe^  New  Mexico,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1882,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Anna  McBroom,  of  Nebraska.  Th^ 
are  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Julia  Ethel,  who  married  Angus 
McGillivary,  now  deceased;  Charles  Ba^h,  further  mention  of  whom  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  work;  Edna,  who  died  in  infan^;  Anna  Mabel,  who  married 
W.  F.  Willard,  of  Los  Vegas»  Nevada;  Elmer,  deceased;  and  Boyal  M.,  a 
postal  clerk  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexieo.  Mr.  Easley  is  a  very  prominent 
figure  in  fraternal  cirdea.  He  became  a  member  of  Santa  Fe  lodge,  No.  2, 
K.  P.,  in  March,  1882,  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  chancellor  com- 
mander. He  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  at  Albuquerque  in  1884  and  at  that  session  was  elected 
grand  vice  chancellor,  while  the  following  year  he  was  dected  grand  chan- 
cellor. He  was  a  regular  attendant  and  for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  law  and  supervision  of  the  conventions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  until 
1912  but  since  that  time  has  been  unable  to  serve  on  account  of  conlanued  ill 
health.  In  1889  he  was  elected  supreme  representative  and  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  Supreme  Lodge  at  Milwaukee  in  1890,  serving  continuously  in 
that  capacity  until  the  convention  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  held  at  Detroit  in 
1900,  at  which  time  he  was  dected  and  installed  as  supreme  prelate  and  served 
as  such  until  the  convention  at  San  Francisco  in  1902.  He  was  again  elected 
supreme  representative  in  1907  and  attended  the  Supreme  Lodge  convention  in 
Boston  in  1903  and  the  convention  in  Milwaukee  in  1910.  He  is  a  member  of 
Endowment  Bank,  insurance  department,  and  during  all  of  these  years  has  con- 
tinued his  membership  in  Santa  Fe  lodge,  No.  2. 

Mr.  Easley  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  initi- 
ated in  Montezuma  Lodge,  No.  1,  A.F.  &  A.M.,  at  Santa  Fe  in  1883.  He  served 
as  its  master  for  three  years  and  was  also  master  of  Gerillos  Lodge,  No.  19,  for 
four  years.  He  has  held  the  office  of  junior  grand  warden  and  grand  lecturer 
in  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  and  is  a  member  of  Santa  Fe  Chapter,  B.A.M.,  and 
Santa  Fe  Commandeiy,  No.  1,  K.T.    He  is  likewise  a  member  of  New  Mexieo 
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Oonaisiory,  No.  1,  A.ftA.8JL,  is  a  high  priest  of  the  ehapter,  past*  tfiqniignt 
oommaader  of  the  eommaadery,  and  is  a  charter  and  life  member  of  Santlt'Fe  / 
liOdge,  No.  460,  B.P.O.K,  of  which  he  was  the  first  exalted  ruler.  His  aetivities** 
in  fraternal  eirdes  have  brought  him  a  wide  acquaintance  and  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  character  has  enabled  him  to  retain  the  friendship  and  high  re- 
gard of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  aswdated.  His  circle  of  friends  is  al- 
most co-eztensive  with  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  and  at  the  same  time, 
while  figuring  prominently  in  fraternal  circles,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  most 
ereditable  position  as  a  representative  of  the  legal  profession. 

HARRY  S.  BOWMAN 

Although  one  of  the  younger  representatives  at  the  bar  of  Santa  Fe,  Harry 
8.  Bowman  has  gained  a  position  of  distinction  that  many  an  older  attorney 
mi^t  well  envy.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  preliminary  training  was 
thorough  and  that  in  his  practice  he  has  always  recognised  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry is  an  esaential  element.  He  therefore  carefully  prepares  his  cases  and 
is  ready  to  present  his  cause  with  clearness  and  force  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Bowman  is  a  western  man  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress 
wliieh  has  ever  dominated  the  West  finds  expression  in  his  life.  He  was  bom 
in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  October  20,  1880,  a  son  of  Samuel  H.  and  Clara  (Gold- 
smith) Bowman.  The  father  was  bom  in  Geirmany  in  1844  and  when  nine 
years  of  age  came  to  the  United  States  with  relatives.  In  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
in  1879,  he  wedded  Clara  Goldsmith,  who  was  one  of  the  first  white  children 
bom  in  Denver.  They  established  their  home  in  Pueblo  and  Harry  S.  Bowman 
there  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  passing  through  consecutive 
grades  until  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  the  class  of  1900.  He  was 
afterward  a  student  in  the  Colorado  University  at  Boulder  in  1900-1901  and  in 
the  latter  year  entered  the  employ  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
road  Company  at  Pueblo,  continuing  with  the  road  at  that  place  and  in  Beau- 
mont, Texas^  occupying  clerical  positions  in  the  superintendent's  of9ce  until 
1904.  However,  he  regarded  this  merely  as  an  initial  step  to  other  business 
interests  and,  desiring  to  enter  professional  circles,  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  where  in  1904  he  matriculated  as  a  law  student  in  the  Michigan 
State  University,  completing  the  three  years'  course  in  1907.  He  afterward 
went  to  New  York  city  and  spent  two  years  in  a  law  ofilce  there,  thus  gaining 
practical  experience  in  his  profession.  He  afterward  located  at  Clovis,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  M.  T.  Dunlavy  under  the  firm 
style  of  Bowman  &  Dunlavy.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1912,  they  removed  to 
Banta  Fe,  and  in  June  of  that  year  were  joined  by  Francis  C.  Wilson,  thus 
forming  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Bowman  &  Dunlavy.  That  relation  was  main- 
tained untU  August,  1913,  when  the  firm  dissolved,  and  the  three  are  now  all 
praetieing  alone.  While  at  Clovis  Mr.  Bowman  served  as  city  attorney  from 
1910  until  1912  and  during  a  part  of  that  time  was  assistant  district  attorney 
of  the  fifth  judicial  district  On  the  Ist  of  April,  1915,  he  was  made  assistant 
attorney  general  of  New  Mexico  and  is  now  serving  in  that  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. 
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.^  .^C^^  fie  6th  of  September,  1911,  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexieo,  Mr.  Bowman 
\^  wa4  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bertha  Gohn,  and  to  them  has  been  bora  a  son, 
.•*Bobert  David.  Mr.  Bowman  is  connected  in  religious  faith  with  the  Hebrew 
church.  He  is  a  Scottish  Bite  and  Mystic  Shrine  Mason  and  at  the  present 
writing  is  erring  a  master  of  the  Lodge  of  Perfection  in  Santa  Fe.  He  is  also 
connected  with  the  Elks.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican 
party  but  the  only  ofSces  he  has  held  have  been  in  the  strict  path  of  his  pro- 
f  esBion.  Those  who  know  him  recognise  in  him  one  of  the  able  members  of  the 
Santa  Fe  bar.  His  ability  has  brought  him  prominently  to  the  front  in  his 
chosen  calling,  wherein  advancement  depends  entirely  upon  individual  merit. 

FRANCIS  CUSHMAN  WILSON 

Francis  Cushman  Wilson,  a  well  known  attorney  of  Santa  Fe,  came  to  New 
Mexico  in  1907  as  clerk  of  the  federal  district  court  of  the  Territory  and  after 
filling  the  office  tor  two  years  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  law,  in  which 
he  has  since  continued.  He  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  New  England,  his 
birth  having  occurred  at  Winchester,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June 
8,  1876.  His  father,  John  Thomas  Wilson,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  married  Pleasantine  Cushman,  a  native  of  Orf ord,  New  Hampshire,  who 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Bev.  Bobert  Cushman,  who  started  from  England  as  a 
passenger  on  the  Speedwell  in  1620  but  returned  when  that  ship  proved  too 
unseaworthy  for  the  trip.  In  the  spring  of  1621,  however,  he  again  started 
for  the  new  world  and  eventdaUy  landed  in  Plymouth.  In  f aet,  it  was  he  who 
engaged  the  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell  to  bring  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to 
America.  John  Thomas  Wilson  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  having 
served  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry  for  three  years,  his  enlistment  being  in  1861.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  soon  after  Bichmond  was  cap- 
tured was  retired  on  account  of  his  injuries  and  was  breveted  major.  For 
forty  years  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  bar  and  is  now  practicing  in 
Boston,  although  he  and  his  wife  still  mtaintain  their  residence  in  Winchester, 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  Francis  C.  Wilson  pursued  his  early 
education  and  afterward  entered  Harvard,  where  he  completed  his  course  with 
the  class  of  1898.  He  afterward  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  completed  his  professional  course  in  1903,  at  which  time  the 
LL.B.  degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  remained  in  the  capital  city  until 
1907,  practicing  to  some  extent,  and  in  that  year  he  came  to  Santa  Fe  as  derk 
of  the  federal  district  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  occupying  the 
office  for  two  years.  He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Hon.  B.  H. 
Hanna,  now  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  their  partnership  con- 
tinuing until  Judge  Hanna 's  elevation  to  the  bench,  since  which  time  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  practiced  alone.  He  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  strong  and  able  mem- 
bers of  the  Santa  Fe  bar  and  is  actively  connected  with  a  profession  which  has 
important  bearing  upon  the  progress  and  stable  prosperity  of  any  section  or 
community  and  one  which  has  long  been  considered  as  conserving  the  public 
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welfajfe  by  farthering  the  ends  of  justice  and  maintaining  individual  rights. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1903 
and  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1913.  Aside  from  his  pro- 
fessional interests  he  is  connected  with  a  number  of  substantial  business  en- 
terprises. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1902,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mr.  Wilson  was  married' to 
Miss  Charlotte  Lansing  Parker,  and  their  children  are  Frances  and  Parker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  he  belongs  to 
the  TJniyenty  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  while  in  Masonry  he  has  taken  the 
degrees  of  the  Scottish'  Bite  and  is  also  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His 
military  record  began  with  his  enlistment  in  April,  1898,  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts^ for  service  in  the  Spanish-American  war.  He  became  a  private  of 
Battery  A,  First  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  mustered  out  in 
November,  1898,  at  South  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  His  political  alle- 
giance is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  from  August,  1909,  to  September, 
1914,  he  was  United  States  attorney  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  but  resigned  on 
being  nominated  by  the  progressive  party  for  congress  in  the  fall  of  1914. 
He  was  defeated  for  the  office  and  since  that  time  has  concentrated  his  ener- 
gies upon  his  private  practice  which  is  now  large  and  of  a  distinetly  represen- 
tative character.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association  in 
August^  1913,  and  held  that  position  until  August,  1914.  He  has  been  vice 
president  of  the  state  association  for  the  first  district  for  several  years. 

MARCELINO  A.  ORTIZ 

Maroelino  A.  Ortiz,  filling  the  office  of  clerk  of  Santa  Fe  county  and  making 
his  home  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  was  there  bom  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1874,  his  parents  being  Bafael  and  Flora  (Chaves)  Ortie.  The  father  passed 
away  in  1902,  having  for  two  years  survived  his  wife,  who  died  in  1900. 

Their  son,  MarceUno  A.  Ortiz,  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Santa 
Fe  and  afterward  was  employed  in  Colorado  for  several  years  but  finally  re- 
tamed  to  Santa  Fe.  Throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  active  business  he 
has  been  identified  with  public  affairs^  in  which  connection  he  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record.  He  served  as  city  clerk  of  Santa  Fe  from  1898  to  1900  and  in 
1903  was  called  to  the  office  of  county  assessor  of  Santa  Fe  coun^,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  for  two  years.  In  1907  he  was  once  more  elected  to  that 
position  for  a  two  years'  term  and  in  1911  he  was  elected  county  clerk  of 
Santa  Fe  county  for  a  term  of  five  years,  being  the  present  incumbent  in  that 
position.  That  he  has  again  and  again  been  called  to  offices  of  public  honor 
and  trust  is  indicative  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men. He  is  a  member  of  the  republican  state  central  committee  and  since 
1902  has  been  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  county  republican  central  committee, 
of  which  he  served  as  secretary  from  1902  until  1911  and  since  the  latter  year 
has  been  acting  chairman.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  city  republican  com- 
mittee. In  1909  he  became  interested  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business  and 
since  that  time  has  built  up  an  extensive  trade,  handling  both  ei^  and  country 
property.    He  has  made  some  big  deals  and  is  today  the  owner  of  much  city 
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and  ranch  propertf.    He  is  also  engaged  in  cattle  raising  upon  ranches  be- 
tween Santa  Fe  and  Oalisteo,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Ortis  is  a  Catholic  in  religious  faith,  having  been  reared  in  that  church. 
He  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Santa  Fe  and  cooperates  heartily 
in  all  its  plans  and  measures  for  the  improvement  and  upbuilding  of  the  dty. 
Here  he  has  spent  his  entire  life  and  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance,  having  the 
warm  friendship  of  many  who  have  known  him  from  his  boyhood  to  the  pres- 
ent—  a  fact  indicative  of  a  w^-spent  career. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Sandoval  County 

THE  areas  comprising  the  county  of  Sandoval  are  among 
those  first  known  to  the  early  Spanish  explorers.  After  the 
''mystery  of  the  Seven  Cities**'  of  Cibola"  had  been  solved 
by  Qeneral  Francisco  Yasquez  Coronado  in  his  attack,  on  July  7, 
1540.«  and  reduction  of  the  pueblo  of  Hawikuh/**  one  of  the  com- 
munal villages  of  the  Zuni  group  as  at  that  time  constituted,  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  on  August  29,  1540,  toward  the  east  under  com- 
mand of  Hernando  Alvarado  *^  which  reached  the  village  and  river 
of  Tiguex  ***  on  the  7th  of  September.  Some  time  was  spent  in  ex- 
ploring the  country  round  about  and  many  villages  were  visited. 
The  headquarters  of  Alvarado 's  command  was  located  at  Tiguex,'** 
at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Bernalillo,  the  county  seat 
of  Sandoval  county.  Alvarado  reconnoitered  the  country  to  the 
northeast  **^  as  far  as  the  ** buffalo  plains,"  *•*  going  by  way  of  the 
pueblo  of  Cicuye-PecoB.  On  his  return  he  found  that  headquarters 
for  the  winter  had  been  established  by  Coronado  at  Tiguex  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  first  Spanish  army  of  exploration  and  conquest  *** 
spent  its  first  winter  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  near  the  pres- 
ent county  seat  of  the  county  of  Sandoval.*^ 

M*^f»<0,  vol.  i,  p.  186. 

•9*AnU,  vol.  i,  p.  152,  note  166. 

*94AfUe,  vol.  i,  p.  198. 

Bu  Ante,  ToL  i,  p.  202,  note  216. 

•^AnU,  yoL  i,  p.  204,  note  218. 

MT  Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  203. 

SM  George  Parker  Winship,  The  Coronado  Bxpedition,  Fowriemih  Annual 
Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pt.  i,  p.  391:  "On  hie  return,  Alvarado  found 
the  army-master,  Gareia  Lopes  de  Cardenas,  at  Tiguex,  arranging  winter  quar- 
ters snffieient  to  aeeommodate  the  whole  force  in  this  region.  Coronado  who 
had  made  a  trip  to  examine  the  villages  further  south,  along  the  Bio  Grande, 
soon  joined  his  lieutenants,  leaving  only  a  small  force  at  (Sbola  to  maintain 
the  post  The  whole  of  the  advance  party  was  now  at  Tiguex,  and  orders  had 
heen  left  at  Cibola  for  the  main  body  to  proceed  to  the  eastern  settlements  as 
soon  as  they  should  arrive  from  Culiacan  and  Corasones." 

«w^n<0,  vol.  i,p.  208. 

*M» George  Parker  Winship,  op.  oU.,  p.  892:     ''The  first  winter  spent  by 
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The  events  which  transpired  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  *^ 
during  the  winter  of  1540  while  the  Spanish  ocmquerors  were  pre- 
paring for  a  farther  ezploraticm  of  the  country  in  the  following 
spring  are  told  in  another  part  of  this  work.'*'  It  was  not  until 
April  23, 1541,  that  Coronado  and  his  army  departed  from  Tiguex 
on  his  celebrated  search  for  the  province  of  Quivira,  returning  in 
the  following  October,  defeated  in  his  purpose  and  disappointed  in 

white  men  in  the  pneblcw  of  New  Mezioo  was  a  severe  one.  Fortanatdy  for 
the  strangers^  however,  they  were  comfortably  domiciled  in  the  best  houses  in 
the  ooun^,  in  which  the  owners  had  left  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  and  this 
was  supplemented  by  the  live  stock  brought  from  New  Spain.  During  the  late 
autumn  tiie  Indians  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  their  visitors,  and  were 
reduced  to  peaceful  inactivity  only  after  a  protracted  struggle,  which  greatly 
aggravated  the  conquerors.  The  Spanish  story  of  this  revolt  is  clear  —  that 
^e  Indians  suddenly  surprised  the  Europeans  by  attacking  the  horses  and 
mules  of  the  army,  killing  or  driving  off  a  number  of  them,  after  which  the 
natives  collected  their  fighting  force  into  two  of  the  strongest  villages,  from 
one  of  which  they  were  Me  to  defy  the  soldiers  until  thirst  compelled  them  to 
abandon  the  stronghold.  The  defenders  attempted  to  escape  by  stealth,  but  the 
sentries  of  the  benegine  force  discovered  them  and  aroused  the  camp.  Many 
of  the  Indians  were  kmed  by  the  soldiers  during  the  flight  which  followed, 
while  others  perished  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Bio  Grande.  During  an  attack 
on  the  second  village,  a  few  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  to  the  highest  portions  of  the  buildings,  escaped  from  their  perilous 
position  by  inducing  the  native  warriors  to  surrender.  The  Indians  received 
an  ample  promise  of  protection  and  safety,  but  the  captain  of  the  attacking 
party  was  not  informed  of  this,  and  in  obedience  to  the  general's  orders  that 
no  prisoners  should  be  taken,  he  directed  that  the  captives  should  be  burned  as 
a  warning  to  the  neighboring  tribes.  This  affair  is  a  terrible  blot  on  the  record 
of  the  ei^edition  and  of  those  who  composed  it.  In  condemning  it  most  severe* 
ly,  however,  English  readers  should  remember  that  they  are  only  repeating  the 
condemnations  which  were  uttered  by  most  of  the  men  of  rank  who  witnessed 
it,  which  were  repeated  in  New  Spain  and  in  Old  Spain,  and  which  greeted 
the  commander  when  he  led  his  expedition  back  to  Mexico,  to  receive  the  cold 
welcome  of  the  viceroy." 

Ml  Qeorge  Parker  Winship,  op.  oii.,  p.  393:  ''The  Spaniards  have  told  us 
only  one  side  of  the  story  of  what  was  happening  along  the  Bio  Grande  in  the 
f aU  of  1540.  The  other  side  wiU  probably  never  be  heard,  for  it  disappeared 
vrith  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  villagers.  Without  pretending  to  supply  the 
loss,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  suggest  that  the  preparations  by  which  the  army 
master  procured  the  excellent  accommodations  for  the  force  must  have  appeared 
very  differently  to  the  people  in  whose  houses  C&rdenas  housed  his  soldiers,  and 
to  those  who  passed  the  winter  in  these  snug  quarters.  Oastafleda  preserved  one 
or  two  interesting  details  which  are  as  significant  as  is  the  strikmg  fact  that 
the  peaceful  natives  who  entertained  Alvarado  most  freely  in  September  were 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  three  months  later.  As  soon  as  Coronado 's  men 
had  completed  the  reduction  of  the  refractory  natives,  and  the  whole  country 
had  been  overawed  by  the  terrible  punishment,  the  general  undertook  to  rees- 
tablidi  peaceful  relal^ons  and  confident  intercourse  between  his  camp  and  the 
surrounding  villagesi  The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  ready  to  meet  him  almost 
half-way,  luthou^  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  traces  of  an  underlying  sus- 
picion, and  a  rei^inees  for  treacherous  retaliation." 

*nAntey  voL  i,  p.  209,  note  224. 
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the  results  of  all  his  undertakings.  Coranado"*  and  his  army 
passed  the  winter  of  1541-42  at  Tiguez,  living  off  the  country,  and 
finally,  early  in  the  spring  of  1542,  left  the  country  by  way  of 
Cibola  —  Zufii  —  on  the  return  to  New  Spain.  When  it  was  de- 
termined to  pursue  this  course,  and  there  was  considerable  argu- 
ment among  the  officers  and  soldiers  whether  or  not  to  return  **^ 
without  visiting  the  country  which  had  been  reconnoitred  by  Coro- 
nado  and  his  scouting  party,  the  friars  ^^^  who  were  with  the  expedi- 
tion determined  to  remain  in  the  newly  discovered  country,  all  of 
them  later  giving  up  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  One 
of  these,  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  at 
Tiguex,  known,  in  later  New  Mexican  history,  as  the  pueblo  of 
Puara  or  Puaray,'**  on  November  25  or  November  30, 1542,  and  was 

3M  George  Parker  Winahip,  op.  cit.  pp.  399-400:  "By  October  20,  1641, 
CSorondo  wae  baek  in  Tigaez,  writing  iiiB  report  to  the  King,  in  whieh  he  ex- 
presBed  his  wudetj  leet  the  failure  to  diecoyer  anything  of  immediate  material 
profit  might  react  unfavorably  on  his  own  proepeeta  Letters  and  dispatdies 
from  Mexico  and  Spain  were  awaiting  him  at  Tiguex.  One  of  these  informed 
Don  (3areia  Lopes  de  O&rdenas  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  by  whic^  he  became 
heir  to  the  family  estates.  Oftrdenas  had  broken  his  arm  on  the  Plains  and 
this  injury  was  still  trouUing  him  when  he  receiyed  permission  to  return  to 
New  Spain.  He  was  accomiMuiied  by  the  messengers  carrying  letters  to  the 
viceroy  and  l^  ten  or  twelve  other  invslids,  'not  one  of  whom  could  have  done 
any  fighting. '  The  party  had  no  trouble,  however,  until  they  reached  Suya,  in 
Gorasones  valley,  the  settlement  which  had  taken  the  place  of  San  Hieronimo. 
Pedro  de  Tovar  had  reduced  the  already  feeble  garrison  at  the  latter  post  by 
half,  when  he  took  away  the  reenforcements  six  months  before.  The  town  had 
been  much  weakened  by  desertions,  as  well  as  by  the  loss  of  its  commander, 
the  invaluable  Melchor  Diaz,  before  this.  The  Lidians  quickly  discerned  the 
condition  of  the  town,  and  its  defenders  were  unable  to  maintain  friendly  n^a- 
tions  with  the  surrounding  tribes.  When  G&rdenas  reached  the  place  he  found 
everythinff  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of  Spaniard^  Indians  and 
horses  lymg  about.  Lideed,  he  seems  barely  to  have  saved  the  invalids  ac- 
companying him  from  being  added  to  the  number  of  the  massacred.  The  party 
succeeded  in  making  its  way  to  Cibola  in  safety,  and  from  there  they  re- 
turned to  Tiguex,  where  they  found  the  general  seriously  ill.'' 

3M  George  Parker  Winship,  op.  cii.,  pp.  400-401.    Ante,  voL  i,  p.  234. 

•M^nte,  voL  i,  pp.  238,  239.  These  friars  were  Juan  de  PadiUa,  Juan  de 
la  Gnu,  and  Luis  de  Escalona.  See  Benavides  Memorial,  Ayer  trans.,  notes  by 
Frederick  Webb  Hodge:  "The  first  of  these  enterprises  (missionaiT  efforts) 
was  conducted  hv  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla,  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  Fray  Luis 
de  Elscalona,  or  de  IJbeda,  aU  of  whom  were  members  of  the  expedition  of  Fran- 
eiseo  Vasques  Goronado,  and  who  were  left  in  New  Mexico  in  1642  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  army  for  New  Spain.  Padilla  proceeded  to  the  province  of 
Quivira — the  Wichita  county  of  Kansas  —  consequently  his  labors  were  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Pueblo  region  in  which  the  others  were  actuaUy  em- 
ployed, althou^  he  met  a  rimilar  fate  November  30,  1642.  Juan  de  la  Gnu 
was  left  at  T&uex,  at  or  near  the  present  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico,  where  he 

u  killed  November  26  or  30,  1642.    .    ." 

•••Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  267,  note  272;  261,  note  279.    Benavides  in  his  Memorial 
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the  first  friar  to  receive  the  crown  of  martTrdom  in  the  United 
States  of  America  of  today.  This  pueblo  of  Poara  *^  or  Pnaray  and 
its  location  and  size  in  Fr.  Benavides's  time  is  now  well  known  to 
historians.    It  was  located  on  the  left  bank  '**  of  the  Bio  Grande, 

(Ayer  trans.,  p.  70)  ctoBeribes  the  provinoe  of  Tignez  ai  follows:  ''Having 
passed  two  other  days'  joumejs  in  the  same  direetion,  (one)  runs  against  the 
Frovinoe  of  Tihues,  which  has  very  sreatly  the  advantage  of  the  foresoing 
(Sibola)  in  beauty  and  strength  of  edifiees.  The  first  eity,  going  from  Bibola, 
which  must  be  the  principal  (city)  of  this  kingdom,  is  called  Tihues.  It  has 
four  thousand  houses  and  more,  all  very  great,  in  (each  of)  which  lived  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inhabitants.  Very  high  corridors  and  terraces  and  very  high 
towers.  All  this  city  communicates  by  the  flat  roofs  and  terraces  for  passages. 
It  was  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  river;  surrounded  by  walls  of 
stone  without  lime  (mortar)  but  with  gypsum.  And  so  the  Bpanlards  were 
startled  hy  iti  beauty.'' 

As  to  which  statement  by  Fr.  Benavides,  Dr.  Hodge  says:  "This  was  the 
Province  of  Tiguez  of  Ck>ronado,  the  Ttoas  or  Tioas  country  of  the  Metnofial 
proper,  and  the  territory  of  the  Tigua  of  the  present  time.  The  'principal 
city'  with  the  vastly  exaggerated  number  of  houses  was  doubtless  PuaraL'' 

(•7  If  we  are  to  give  any  credence  to  the  statements  in  the  Memoridl,  San- 
doval county  was  very  densely  populated  at  that  time  for  the  worthy  friar, 
declares  that  "Another  city  is  half  a  league  from  this  one  of  Tihues,  also  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  (It  is)  of  three  thousand  houses  where  the  Idng  keeps 
his  wives,  a  city  very  beautiful  and  strong,  (built)  in  a  square,  whose  houses 
are  of  stone.  It  has  three  plazas,  and  the  smallest  is  of  two  hundred  paces  in 
width  and  as  many  more  in  length.  From  these  plasas  one  sallies  by  streets 
so  narrow  that  hardly  is  there  room  for  two  on  horseback.  All  the  houses 
have  their  corridors  to  the  plaza,  like  those  of  New  Mexico,  and  their  estufas, 
on  the  {pl<uas)f  for  the  winter.  And  of  these  (atufaa)  there  are  more  than 
twenty,  very  great  ones;  which  well  argues  the  much  people  that  are  there. 
Along  the  same  river,  at  half  a  league,  and  at  two,  at  three,  and  at  four 
(leagues)  are  more  than  twenty  other  settlements  like  this  one,  some  more  and 
(some)  less  strong.  And  along  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues  which  this  river 
runs  into  the  sea,  it  goes  all  inhabited  (pohlado).  Ana  it  is  called  the  lUo 
Bravo  (Fierce  Biver;  i.  e.  the  Bio  Grande),  and  must  have  a  width  of  one 
shot  of  an  arquebus." 

ass  Charles  Wilson  Hackett,  Old  Santa  JPe,  voL  ii,  pp.  381-391:  "Heretofore 
it  has  been  the  generally  accepted  opinion  of  students  of  the  Pueblo  reg^ion 
that  in  1G80  and  1681,  the  pueblo  of  Puaray  was  the  most  northern  of  the 
group  of  four  southern  Tigua  pueblos  of  Isleta,  Alameda,  Puaray  and  Sandia; 
that  the  latter  pueblo  was  located  about  half-way  between  the  pueblos  of 
Puaray  and  Alameda;  and  that  Alameda,  like  Puaray  and  Sandia,  was  located 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Norte.  No  less  noted  scholars  than  Bandolier, 
Hodge  and  Bancroft  followed  by  later  investigators  not  excepting  the  present 
writer,  have  up  to  the  present  time  accepted  the  above  conclusion  as  final. 

"Since  the  investigations  of  Bandolier,  Hodge  and  Bancroft,  however,  the 
full  official  accounts  —  not  only  the  revolt  of  1680  and  of  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  the  Spaniards  to  £1  Paso,  but  of  the  entrada  of  1681  —  as  recorded 
by  Governor  Otermin,  have  been  located.  In  the  records  of  the  latter  year, 
which  the  present  writer  has  but  recently  utilized  to  prepare  an  account  of 
Otermin 's  attempt  to  re-conquer  the  Pueblos,  evidence  has  been  found  not  only 
to  disprove  the  long  accepted  theories  regarding  the  location  of  Alameda, 
Puaray  and  Sandia  but  to  show  conclusively  that  in  1681  Alameda  was  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  some  seven  and  a  half  or  perhaps  eight  leagues 
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about  three  miles  sauthwest  of  Bernalillo  and  never  contained  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  population  assigned  to  it  by  this  worthy  friar. 
The  exaggerated  declarations  as  to  size  of  the  cities  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  described  by  Benavides  casts  a  doubt  upon  all  of  his 

above  Ideta;  that  Puajraj  was  one  league  above  Alameda,  but  on  the  East  or  op* 
posita  side  of  the  Biver;  and  that  Sandia  was  one  league  above  Puaray,  and  on 
the  aame  aide  of  the  river.  Accordingly  this  evidence,  leaned  from  official  sourc- 
es^ sets  aside  Bandolier's  conclusions  that  the  Puaraj  of  1681  was  opposite  the 
present  site  of  Bernalillo.  The  definite  location  of  the  latter  pueblo  is  in  itp 
self  highly  important^  since  not  only  was  it  the  death  place  of  Fr.  Francisco 
Lopesy  and  possibly  of  Fr.  Agustin  Bodrignes,  in  the  winter  of  1580,  but  it  is, 
as  Bandolier  rightly  says,  '  a  site  around  which  duster  historical  reminiscences 
of  an  almost  romantic  character. '  The  evidence  to  be  presented  has  been  taken 
almost  entirely  from  the  official  records  of  1681.  For  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  whole  situation  a  brief  historical  sketch  is  neeesnrv. 

''On  November  5,  1681,  Governor  Don  Antonio  de  Otermin,  with  a  force  of 
one  hundred  and  tortj-mx  Spanish  soldiers,  one  hundred  and  twelve  Indian 
allies,  and  at  least  thir^-two  other  followers,  including  several  religious,  crossed 
the  Bio  del  Korte  at  the  monastery  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Guadarape  del  Paso 
and  took  up  the  march  toward  the  Pueblo  country.  On  December  5th,  the 
estaneia  of  Las  Barrancaii^  between  the  pueblos  of  Sevilleta  and  laleta  was 
reached.  There  camp  was  pitched  and  that  night  Otormin  with  seventy  picked 
soldiers  went  on  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  at  dawn  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  December  6th,  surprised  and  captured  Isleta,  the  important  Tiffua  pueblo 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  and  the  first  to  be  found  inhsLDited.  On 
December  8th,  all  the  force  having  in  the  meantime  been  re-united  in  Islets, 
Otermin  despatehed  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  cavalry,  Juan  Domingues  de 
Mendosa,  with  seventy  mounted  Spaniards  and  some  Indian  foot-soldiers^  to 
reconnoitre  the  count^  above.  Mendosa  and  his  men  left  Isleta  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  December  and  during  the  night  reached  Mendosa 's  own 
haeiendOf  three  leagues  below  Alameda,  'in  the  jurudiction  known  as  Atrisco.' 
There  they  remained  a  short  while  and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  December 
9th  reached  Alameda,  where  only  two  old  Indians  were  found.  While  in  Ala- 
meda three  peace  signal  smokes,  'in  the  direction  of  the  said  pueblo  of  Puaray' 
were  seen  to  rise  '  on  the  hills  of  the  pueblo  of  Puaray. '  Mendosa  replied  with 
similar  signals  whereupon  a  mounted  Indian  appeared  on  the  hills  and  shouted 
to  the  Spaniards  in  his  own  langraage.  On  gomg  to  ascertain  what  he  wanted 
the  Spaniards  called  upon  him  to  surrender,  but  instead  he  requested  Men- 
doia,  Father  Guerra,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  expedition,  and  four  companions 
to  join  him  where  he  was,  which,  says  Mendosa,  '  obliged  us  to  cross  the  river. ' 
But  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  Mendosa  and  his  party,  the  Indian  fled  to- 
ward Sandia,  sending  up  more  smokes  as  he  went  Mendosa  and  his  men, 
after  crossing  the  river,  continued  to  Puaray,  while  the  Indian  went  on  and  en- 
tered Sandia.  Soon  after  he  arrived  there  a  ffreat  smoke  was  seen  to  arise. 
From  Sandia  his  tracks  led  on  toward  the  north.  While  at  Puaray  the  trails 
of  live  stock  which  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  had  driven  off  as  they  left  the 
pueblo  were  seen  leading  toward  Sandia. 

"From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  Alameda  was  on  the  same  dde  of  the 
Bio  drt  Norte  as  Isleta  in  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Mendosa  party  hav- 
ing crossed  the  river  to  reach  the  former  pueblo,  while  Ihe  positive  statement 
is  made  that  the  river  had  to  be  crossed  to  reach  Puaray  from  Alameda.  Still, 
further  evidence,  not  only  to  corroborate  the  latter  statement,  but  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Isleta  and  Alameda  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  river 
about  seven  and  a  half  leagues  apart,  and  that  Puaray  and  Sandia  were  on  the 
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aooount  and  it  must  be  that  he  either  deliberately  attempted  to  de- 
ceive the  Spanish  authorities  or  had  never  visited  the  localities 
which  he  describes.  Bandelier,  the  noted  historian  and  archaeolo- 
gist^ gives  great  prominence  to  the  pueblo  villages  of  Sandoval 

same  side  of  the  river  about  a  league  apart,  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of 
Otermin'a  progress  north  from  Isleta. 

''After  Mendoza  left  Isleta  on  December  Sth,  it  was  Otermin's  intuition 
to  follow  in  his  wake  on  December  lOth,  but  on  that  day  after  the  wagons  had 
all  been  loaded  and  all  other  arrangements  had  been  made  to  set  out  f  r<Hn 
leHetay  it  began  to  sleet  and  storm  so  violently  that  the  plan  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  it  became  neceasary  to  remain  a  while  lon^r  in  that  pueblo.  The 
point  to  be  emphasised  here  is  that  the  wagons  were  'in  said  pueblo'  of  Isleta. 
The  next  day,  December  11th,  the  mansh  was  beeun  from  Isleta.  On  that  day 
Otermin  wrote  a  letter  to  Mendoza  advising  him  that  they  were  proceeding 
alonff  the  Alameda  side  of  the  river.  This  was  in  answer  to  the  letter  written 
by  Mendosa  to  Otermin  on  December  9,  1681,  from  Alameda  in  which  the  lieu- 
tenant-general informed  the  governor  that  the  wagons  could  proceed  along 
that  side  as  easily  as  on  the  opposite  side.  This  would  indicate  that  the  usual 
route  was  along  the  east  side.  When  Otermin's  division  had  gone  about  a 
league  and  a  Imlf  from  Isleta  the  carreton  bearing  Father  Ayeta's  portable 
aJtar  broke  down,  and  a  halt  was  called  while  it  was  being  repaired.  On  ac- 
count of  bad  weather  setting  in  the  journey  was  not  continued  irom  that  place 
until  December  13th.  On  Siat  day  Otermin  and  his  division  advanced  three 
more  leagues  to  the  estancia  of  Juan  Domingues,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen  was  in  the  district  of  Atrisco,  three  leagues  below  Alameda.  According 
to  these  figures^  therefore,  Alameda  was  seven  and  one-half  leagues  above 
Isleta.    Vetancur  states  that  Alameda  and  Isleta  were  eight  leagues  apart 

"On  December  14th  Otermin  and  his  division  marched  from  the  estancia 
of  Dominguez  to  the  pueblo  of  Alameda.  Otermin  himself  did  not  accompany 
the  wagons  but  with  t^i  men  went  on  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  seventeen 
ruined  estaneias  on  either  side  of  the  river  between  the  estancia  of  Domingues 
and  the  pueblo  of  Alameda.  Late  that  evening  the  main  body  of  the  division 
arrived  at  the  pueblo,  where  Otermin  had  already  preceded  them,  the  men  wet 
and  shivering,  for  the  day  had  been  very  disagreeable  on  account  of  so  much 
deety  wind  and  cold. 

' '  The  next  morning,  December  15th,  the  wagons  were  loaded  with  what  com 
and  frijol  could  be  stored  in  them  after  which  the  pueblo  was  set  afire,  the 
entire  day  being  occupied  in  this  task,  and  in  awaitmg  some  possible  report 
from  the  Mendoza  party.  On  the  morning  of  December  16th^  after  a  consul- 
tation with  Father  Ayeta  and  the  different  war  chiefs,  Otemun  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  river.  There  was  no  known  ford  at  that  place  nor  within  a 
number  of  miles  of  it,  but  because  of  the  fear  that  the  river  might  freeze  over 
or  become  blocked  with  ice,  as  was  its  custom,  therebv  making  it  impossible  to 
cross  and  to  continue  the  journey  for  some  time,  this  hazardous  measure  was 
agreed  upon.  So  far  as  Imown  no  wagon  had  ever  crossed  at  that  place  be- 
fore, but  after  much  difficulty  aU  the  wagons  were  safely  gotten  acrosa 

' '  The  place  where  the  wagons  landed  after  crossing  the  river  was  described 
as  being  opposite  the  pueblo  of  Alameda,  and  one  league  from  the  pueblo  of 
Puaray.  C&mp  was  pitched  that  day  at  a  place  mentioned  as  being  two  leagues 
f  rom  Sandia,  and  within  sight  of  the  three  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray  and 
Sandia.  Taking  Vetancur  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  Puaray  and 
Sandia  were  one  league  apart,  it  is  clear  that  the  Spanish  camp  must  have  been 
almost  opposite  tiie  pueUo  of  Alameda. 

"Having  shown  that  Alameda,  in  1681,  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as 
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oounly  and  appropriately  declares  them  to  be  in  a  locality  ''aronnd 
which  duster  historical  reminiscences  of  an  almost  romantic  char- 
acter/' and  today  living  almost  on  the  same  farms  or  ranches  are 
the  descendants  of  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  the  Pueblos  in  1680,  who  returned  in  an  effort  to  re- 
ccmquer  in  1681,  and  who  finally,  under  Oeneral  De  Vargas,  in 
1693,  participated  in  the  reconquest  of  the  province.    From  what 

Isleta.  either  seven  and  one-half  or  eight  leagues  from  the  latter  pueblo  and 
that  Puaray  and  Sandia  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  river,  the  first 
one  league,  and  the  seeond  two  leaffues  above  Alameda,  it  onlj  remains  to 
submit  proof  in  support  of  the  premise  with  which  this  discussion  was  begun, 
vis.,  that  Isleta  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  1681^ 

''After  having  crossed  the  Bio  del  Korte  at  Alameda  on  December  16th 
the  Spanish  casm  was  not  moved  from  there  until  December  21st.  On  that 
day  by  order  of  Otermin,  Mendosa  hj  this  time  having  returned  from  his 
reeonnoissance  to  the  north,  the  entire  army  retreated  to  a  place  one  league 
below  the  estanda  de  Carbajdl,  An  official  document  issued  the  next  day  was 
begun  thus:  'En  ate  Paraje  Y  plaaaa  de  amuu  de  la  hacienda  de  Ma  de 
car  Vajdl.*  As  the  camp  was  not  moved  from  there  until  December  24th  at 
which  time  Otermin  stated  that  they  were  five  leagues  from  Ideta,  it  would 
appear  from  the  context  that  the  'plaea  de  armae  de  la  hacienda  de  Luia  de 
Carhaialf '  was  about  two  and  one-half  or  three  leagues  below  Alameda.  While 
there,  on  December  24th,  an  Indian  moBsenger  came  to  the  camp  from  Isleta 
asking  for  reenf orcements  for  that  pueblo.  Marauding  bands  of  apostates  had 
been  oi>erating  in  the  vicinity  of  Isleta  for  several  days  and  at  midnight  of 
December  23rd  a  troop  of  mounted  Indians  under  Don  Luis  Tu-pa-tu,  the 
superior  chief  of  aU  the  revolters,  had  called  to  the  Isleta  Indians  from  a  bluff 
across  the  river  from  that  pueblo  and  threatened  them  for  not  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Spaniards. 

"As  soon  as  Otermin  learned  of  this  danger  to  Isleta  he  despatched  twenty 
soldiers  under  the  leadership  of  Luis  Granillo  to  that  pueblo.  The  next  day 
he  ordered  a  general  retreat.  The  route  was  along  the  same  bank  of  the  river 
on  which  the  camp  was  located  at  that  time  and  the  same  dde  that  the  apos- 
tates had  been  stationed  on  when  they  threatened  Isleta.  On  December  31st 
Otermin 's  division  with  all  the  wagons  and  other  military  equipment,  arrived 
opposite  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  at  the  same  place  whence  the  Indians  under  Don 
Luis  Tu-pa-tu  had  made  their  threats  on  the  night  of  December  23rd. 

"From  this  place  on  January  1,  1682,  Otermin  and  fifty  mounted  soldiers 
crossed  the  river  to  Isleta  and  compelled  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  In- 
dians there  to  pack  a  few  belonffings,  take  them  across  the  river,  and  join  the 
main  dividon.  On  January  2na,  ue  retreat  down  the  river  toward  El  Paso 
was  begun.  The  route  lay  along  the  'SerUlo  de  Tom^,'  'Vega  de  Las  Nu- 
trias,' &e  ' pueblo  of  Sevilleta,'  'El  Alto  enf rente  del  Nogal,'  the  vega  opposite 
'Socorro,'  tiie  'hacienda  of  Luis  Lopes,'  and  the  'ruins  of  Qualueu  and  San 
PascuaL'  When  opposite  Socorro  and  opposite  Senecfi,  a  hidt  was  called  in 
order  that  some  bells  and  a  small  eannon  might  be  brought  across  the  river 
and  stored  in  the  wagons.  All  of  the  above  named  places,  with  the  exception 
of  Socorro  and  Senee6  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bio  del  Norte.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  since  the  Spaniards  had  been  on  the  east  side  since 
leaving  'this  place  opposite  the  pueblo  of  Isleta'  that  the  latter  pueblo  was  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  which  likewise  proves  that  Alameda,  which  was 
on  the  same  dde,  was  also  on  the  west  bank.'' 
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we  now  know  of  the  exact  location  of  these  old  pueblos,  it  would 
seem  to  the  writer  that  the  two  pueblos  described  by  Benavides  as 
having  three  and  four  thousand  houses  each  and  being  half  a  league 
apart  were  the  old  pueblos  of  Puacay  and  Sandia,  the  latter  not 
being  located,  as  late  as  1680,  on  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
that  name.  The  pueblo  of  Alameda,  at  the  time  it  was  burned  by 
Otermin  in  1681,  stood  where  the  present  ranch  of  Pemando 
Annijo  is  located,  the  ruins  of  the  waUs  of  portions  of  the 
houses  of  the  old  pueblo  being  plainly  visible.  In  considering  pres^ 
ent  geographical  locations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  course  of 
the  Bio  del  Norte,  in  1681-82,  was  very  near  where  the  present  rail- 
road station  is  located  at  the  town  of  Bernalillo,  the  course  of  the 
river  having  changed  suddenly  early  in  the  last  century. 

After  the  departure  of  Coronado  and  his  army  no  Spaniards,  so 
far  as  we  know,  visited  New  Mexico  until  1581  when  Pr.  Agustin 
Buiz  or  Bodriguez,  Pr.  Prancisco  Lopez,  and  Pr.  Juan  de  Santa 
Maria,  coming  up  the  Bio  Grande,  reached  the  locality  which. had 
been  the  winter  quarters  of  Coronado  forty  years  before.'**  They 
were  accompanied^**  by  Prancisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado  and  a 
guard  of  soldiers  but  when  the  commander  returned  to  New  Spain, 
all  of  the  three  friars  were  later  slain.  One  year  afterward  the  lo- 
cality was  visited  by  Antonio  de  Espejo,^*^  the  Indians  of  the 
pueblo  of  Puaray  fleeing  on  his  approach.  In  1591  Castano  de 
Sosa  ^*  visited  the  pueblo  and  so  did  the  great  colonizer,  Juan  de 
Onate,  in  1598,  on  his  way  up  the  river  from  the  south.  On  a 
wall  **•  of  a  room  at  Puaray,  Onate  discovered  a  partially  effaced 

fAntCf  YoL  i,  pp.  266-263.  In  note  271,  vol.  i,  ante,  it  is  stated  that  the 
pueblo  of  Puara  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bio  Ghrande;  this  is  aeeording 
to  Bandolier,  Hodge  and  others;  we  now  know  from  Mr.  Haekett  that  Puara 
was  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river. 

^ooAnte,  vol.  i,  p.  256.  See  Fr.  AUmeo  de  Benavides  Memorialf  trans.,  pp. 
219,  220,  note  22,  where  Dr.  Hodge  says:  "In  1581  Francisco  Banehes  de 
Ohunuseado,  with  eight  soldiers  and  seven  Indian  servants,  accompanied  the 
missionaries  Francisco  Lopez,  Juan  de  Santa  Maria,  and  Agustin  Bodriguea 
or  Buiz,  to  the  Tigua  country,  but  all  three  of  the  Franciscans  were  killed  bv 
the  natives  late  in  the  same  year,  after  Chamuscado 's  departure.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Antonio  de  Espejo  was  dispatched  with  fourteen  followers,  but  on 
his  approach  the  IncUans  of  Puarav,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  death  of  at 
least  Fr.  Francisco  Lopez,  fled  for  fear  of  vengeance,  and  although  their  fears 
were  afterward  allayed,  Espejo  learned  little  more  than  he  already  knew." 

401  AntCf  vol.  i,  p.  265  et  seq,,  with  notes. 

Mt^nte,  vol.  i,  p.  285. 

*0BAnte,  vol.  i,  p.  313. 
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paintmg  repreaenting  the  murder  of  the  missionaries  seventeen 
years  before.*^ 

After  the  coming  of  Onate  in  1598  all  this  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Bio  Grande  waa  gradually  settled  by  the  Spaniards  with  the 
exception  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  not  until 
many  years  after  the  Pueblo  uprising  in  1680  that  the  lands  in  the 
valley  were  given  to  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  now 
held  by  that  pueblo.  At  this  time,  no  research  has  revealed  any- 
thing of  consequence  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Bio  Grande 
valley  from  the  present  northern  line  of  Sandoval  county  near  the 
pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  southward,  from  Onate 's  time  up  to  the 
driving  out  of  the  Spaniards  in  August,  1680. 

In  1680  the  Tigua  Indians  ^^  were  divided  in  two  geographic 
groups,  one  occupying  the  pueblos  of  Taos  and  Picuries,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos,  and  the  other  located  further 
south  on  the  Bio  Grande  and  occupying  the  pueblos  of  Puaray, 
Sandia^  Alameda,  and  Isleta.  The  largest  of  these  latter  pueblos 
was  Sandia  with  three  thousand  inhabitants,  while  only  one  league 
north  was  the  small  pueblo  of  Puaray,  with  two  hundred  Indians, 
and  about  the  same  distance  south  was  the  pueblo  of  Alameda,  with 
about  three  hundred  inhabitanta  Eight  leagues  south  of  Alameda 
where  a  small  stream  (arroyo),  with  the  Bio  Grande,  endosed  a 
fertile  tract  containing  seven  Spanish  ranches,  was  the  pueblo  and 
Spanish  convent  of  Isleta,  containing  a  native  population  of  two 
thousand  Indians.    To  this  last  named  pueblo  the  Spanish  inhab- 

«o«Fr.  Alonso  de  Benavides  Memorial,  Ajer  trans.,  p.  220,  note,  in  which 
Dr.  Hodge  nys:  ''In  the  Pueblo  Bebellion  the  Tigua  of  the  far  north,  aa 
weU  aa  those  of  Alameda^  Sandia  and  Puaray,  participated,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Isleta  took  no  immediate  part  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Spanish  refu- 
gees. On  the  reappearance  of  Goyemor  Otermin  in  1681,  tiW  these  pueblos  ex- 
cept Isleta  were  abandoned  and  afterward  burned  by  the  Spaniards.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  Isleta  and  Sandia,  a  large  portion  fled  to 
Tuaayan,  in  the  present  northeastern  Arizona,  where  they  lived  with  the  Moqui, 
or  Hopi,  untQ  1709  or  1718,  when  the  Isleta  people  returned  and  re-occupied 
their  pueblo.  The  Sandia  Indians,  however,  who  numbered  441,  appear  to  have 
remained  at  Tusavan  until  1742,  when  the  survivors  returned  to  the  Bio  Grande 
at  the  instance  of  Padres  Delgado  and  Pino  and  in  1748  were  settled  in  a  new 
pueblo  on  or  near  the  site  of  their  old  village,  where  they  have  since  remained. 
Alameda  and  Puaray  were  never  reestablished  as  Indian  pueblos." 

The  site  of  the  old  pueblo  of  Sandia  was  much  closer  to  the  present  town  of 
Bem^illo  than  the  present.  See  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  pji. 
220,  221,  222. 

4os<<  Revolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  1680,"  Charles  Wil- 
son Haekett,  in  Texas  Historical  Quarterly, 
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itants  of  the  Bio  Abajo  fled  after  the  revolt  on  August  10,  1680, 
where  they  were  under  the  command  of  the  Spanish  lieutenant- 
general  Alonzo  Ckurcia.^^ 

In  the  pueblos  of  Puaray,  Sandia,  and  Alameda,^®^  all  of  which 
had  been  planning  a  revolt  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  districts  sur- 
rounding these  pueblos,  the  atrocities  and  outrages  c(Hnmitted  were 
of  the  same  flerce  and  unrelenting  character  as  elsewhere,  though 
the  details  for  the  outbreak  in  them  were  unfortunately  omitted  by 
Ckurcia  when  he  made  atUas  summarizing  the  revolt  in  the  Bio 
Abajo.  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Alonzo  Garcia  ^"  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  aiding  the  Spaniards  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Jemez 
and  on  his  return  to  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  at  the  pueblo  of 
Sandia  found  that  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Puaray,  Alameda,  and 
Sandia  were  under  arms,  having  already  killed  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  valley  and  robbed  their  esiandas.  These  atrocities  were 
began  in  the  afternoon  of  August  10,  1680,  doubtless  as  soon  as 
news  of  the  premature  outbreak  was  received  from  Tesuque,^^  and 
were  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  late  the  next  day,  at 
which  time  all  the  settlers  ^^®  who  had  not  been  killed  had  tak^i 
refuge  in  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  farther  south. 

Governor  Otermin,  in  his  retreat  from  Santa  Pe,*"  passed  from 

406  The  Spanish  Archivei  of  New  Mexico^  vol.  ii,  pp.  26-27. 

407  Charles  Wilson  Hadcett,  op.  cit. 

«os  Spanish  Archives  of  New  MexioOf  voL  ii,  p.  25. 

409  Ante,  viL  i,  pp.  359,  360,  and  notes. 

410  See  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  voL  ii,  pp.  14,  et  seq.,  where  Gov- 
ernor Otermin  in  his  autos  declares: '  ''After  the  aforesaid  and  on  the  24th, 
we  left  the  camp  (near  San  Marcos  pueblo)  and  having  -mai«hed  a  league  we 
discovered  a  troop  of  the  enemy  in  two  win^  stationMl  on  mesas  and  rocks, 
with  their  signal  fires  kindled,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Do- 
mongo  we  discovered  the  dead  bodies  of  five  Spaniards,  behind  the  church,  and 
the  signs  inside  the  church  indicated  that  a  battle  had  taken  place  in  which 
the  preachers  Fr.  Juan  de  Talaban,  Fr.  Francisco  Antonio  de  Lorenzana  and 
Fr.  Jose  Montes  de  Oc&  had  been  killed  and  their  bodies  dragged  bj  the  In- 
dians and  buried  in  the  church.  The  church  and  convent  were  closed  and  upon 
investigation  we  found  the  images  and  altars  as  thev  had  been  left  In  the 
sacristy  were  all  the  ornaments  consisting  of  six  silver  chalices,  a  lavatory 
vase,  an  incensary,  a  lamp  and  other  things  made  of  silver.  These  were  taken 
possession  of  b^  the  Bev.  Preacher  Fr.  Francisco  Gomez  de  la  OMdena,  together 
with  other  sacnsfy  fittings. ' ' 

411  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  voL  ii,  pp.  15,  et  seq:  "This  day 
was  passed  within  sisht  of  the  pueblo  (Santo  Domingo)  but  no  Indians  ven- 
tured near.  The  following  day,  as  we  were  in  readiness  for  the  march,  we 
saw  a  few  Indians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  (west  hank)  and 
several  horses  were  seen  grazing  near  by.  A  soldier  named  Juan  Bamos  re- 
connoitred and  found  that  the  Indians  were  attempting  an  ambush,  and  there 
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The  following  year  Oovemor  Otermin  undertook  to  reconquer 
the  province  from  which  he  had  been  driven/^' 

On  the  5th  of  Novembery  1681,  Otermin  began  his  entrada  for  the 
reconquest  of  the  province.  His  second  in  command  was  Lieuten- 
ant-Gteneral  Don  Juan  Dominguez  de  Moidoza,  who  had  been  the 
owner  of  a  large  rancho  in  the  vicinity  of  Atrisco.  He  had  146 
soldiers,  112  Indian  allies,  975  horses,  and  a  caravan  of  ox-carts  and 
pack  mules.  Having  left  the  vicinity  of  Paso  del  Norte  on  the  day 
mentioned,  one  month  later  found  Otermin,  in  advance  of  his  main 
force,  with  seventy  picked  men,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
pueblo  of  Isleta.  Just  before  daylight  he  disposed  his  small  force 
into  four  divisions,  approaching  the  pueblo  from  its  four  sides. 
The  soldiers  advanced  to  the  attack  extolling  in  loud  voices  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  The  conflict  was  brief  but  spirited.  The 
Spaniards  gained  the  plaza  ^^'  and  the  cnarteles  and  here  Otermin 
called  upon  the  Indians  to  surrender,  which  they  did. 

ornaments  were  missing.  Everything  had  been  stolen  and  taken  away  by  the 
traitorous  Indians.  We  searched  the  houses  in  the  pueblo  and  found  a  few 
images  and  other  pieces  of  silver,  which  were  handed  back  to  the  Bev.  Padre 
Fr.  Francisco  Gomes  de  Gadena. 

"We  marched  ahead  half  a  league  from  said  pueblo  having  traveled  about 
three  leagues  on  that  day.  Before  stopping  we  discovered  on  the  surrounding 
hills  and  promotories,  a  large  number  of  Indians  on  horseback  and  on  foo^ 
who  shamelessly  made  advances,  yelling  and  firing  upon  us.  They  had  big 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 

"His  Excellency  seeing  their  audacity,  ordered  the  army  to  come  to  a  halt, 
and  sent  fifty  soldiers  to  give  them  battle.  This  was  done  and  the  Indians 
were  put  to  &ght,  carrying^  away  with  them  their  horses  and  cattle.  When  His 
Excellency  saw  this  and  discovered  that  the  church  was  in  flames,  he  ordered 
the  pueblo  set  on  fire  which  was  done. 

"It  was  found  that  the  guardian  of  the  convent  and  another  Beligious, 
charged  with  the  custody  of  tiie  church,  had  fled  to  the  pueblo  of  Isleta. 

"From  here  we  marched  to  the  ranch  of  Dofia  Luisa  de  TrugiUo,  which  is 
three  leagues  away  and  wishing  to  swim  across  the  river  to  gather  a  biff  herd 
of  cattle  on  the  opposite  (west)  side  of  the  river  on  the  ranch  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General Alonzo  (Garcia,  we  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  arrived  there  first 
and  gathered  the  cattle  and  drove  them  away. 

"Leaving  this  camp  we  marched  four  leagues  to  the  Gomes  ranch  without 
again  seeing  the  enemy.  All  along  the  way  fiom  the  pueblo  of  Zandia  to  tiiis 
place  we  found  every  village  on  both  sides  of  the  river  deserted  and  robbed  of 
all  stock  and  furniture." 

*"  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  370-6. 

418  Charles  Wilson  Hackett,  "  Otermin 's  Attempt  to  Beconquer  Kew  Mexico, 
1681-1682,"  in  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol  ill,  pp.  54,  et  seq:  "They  were  very  humble 
and  assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  reason  for  having  taken  up  arms  against 
them  had  been  that  they  believed  that  they  were  being  attacked  by  the  Apaches. 
Otermin  then  gave  orders  that  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  pueblo  as 
well  as  some  outsiders  from  the  Piro  pueblos  of  Socorro,  Alamillo  and  SevH- 
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''Just  before  dawn,  shortly  after  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
pueblo,  two  Indians,  natives  of  Puaray,  who  were  outside  the  pueb- 
lo, ' '  says  Hackett,*"  ' '  made  their  escape.  Otennin  feared  that  they 
would  carry  the  news  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  other 
pueblos  and  that  the  inhabitants  would  abandon  their  homes  and 
make  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  Accordingly  he  sent  two 
Sandia  Indians  to  the  Tigua  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and 
Sandia  to  demand  of  their  inhabitants  in  his  name  that  they  should 
surrender  as  Christians,  without  resistance,  or  else  be  subject  to 
attack  by  the  Spaniards.*" 

''Father  Ayeta  had  not  accompanied  Otermin  when  he  left  for 
Isleta,  but  on  account  of  being  indisposed,  had  remained  with  the 
wagons.  Otermin  now  sent  a  message  to  him  announcing  his  suc- 
cess at  Isleta.  Upon  hearing  this  news,  Father  Ayeta  at  once  set 
out  for  the  pueblo  on  horseback,  and  when  he  drew  near  Otermin 
went  out  to  meet  him.  For  his  reception  at  the  pueblo  all  the  In- 
dians, including  the  women  and  children,  formed  in  procession. 
When  Father  Ayeta  saw  them,  he  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice: 
'Blessed  be  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  and  the  Purity  of  Our  Lady, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  conceived  without  sin.'  To  this  the  Indians  re- 
plied :  '  Forever ! '  Father  Ayeta  then  dismounted  and  was  warmly 
embraced  by  the  Indians.  Then  the  hour  for  the  Ave  Maria  hav- 
ing arrived,  it  was  sounded  with  the  trumpets  and  all  repeated  the 
prayer  in  unison.  After  this  the  Indians  returned  to  their  homes 
apparently  very  contented.*^' 

"Early  the  next  morning,  December  7th,  Otermin  ordered  the 
Indian  governor  and  the  captains  whom  he  had  appointed  to  have 
all  the  Indians  in  the  pueblo  assemble  in  the  plaza.    Father  Ayeta 

leta,  and  from  other  pueblos,  numbering  in  all  more  than  500  persons  should 
assemble  in  the  plaza.  For  the  destruction  of  the  crosses  in  tne  pueblo,  the 
burning  of  the  monastery  and  the  church,  and  the  conyersion  of  the  latter  into 
a  corral  for  some  cows,  which  he  ordered  driven  to  the  open  country  at  once, 
Otermin  severelj  reprimanded  the  Indians.  They  denied  all  responsibility  for 
these  things,  and  stated  that  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Revolt  and  all  the  Indians 
of  Taos  and  Picuries  and  of  the  Tewa  nation,  had  come  down  after  the  Span- 
iards had  been  driven  out,  and  after  burning  the  churches,  images  and  in- 
struments of  divine  cult,  had  ordered  them  to  return  to  their  manner  of  living 
as  in  the  days  of  their  paganism  before  the  Spaniards  and  Beligious  had 
interfered. ' ' 

«i«  Charles  Wilson  Hackett,  op,  cit. 

416  «< Auto"  of  Otermin  in  Autos  Petrenecientea,  33;  "Auto"  of  Xavier  in 
ibid.f  9.     ' ' Declaracion  (del  Indio  Juan),"  in  ibid,,  22. 

4ie<'Auto"  of  Xavier  in  Auio8  Pertenecientes,  9. 
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had  already  sent  for  the  portable  altar,  which  was  being  brought 
from.  El  Paso  mounted  on  a  small  four-wheeled  cart,  and  in  which 
mass  was  said  and  the  rosary  recited  daily.  This  altar  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  and  the  frcmtal  and  other  altar 
things  replaced.  Then  Father  Ayeta  put  on  the  alb  and  stole  and 
addressed  the  assembled  Indians.  He  did  so  through  an  interpreter 
because  of  the  presence  of  so  many  representatives  from  other  na- 
tions. He  explained  to  them  the  grave  character  of  their  offenses 
which  in  so  many  ways  they  had  committed,  and  exhorted  them  to 
return  to  the  Faith.  After  the  sermon  Father  Ayeta  absolved  the 
apostates,  observing  all  the  ceremonials  generally  practiced  by  the 
church  on  such  an  occasion.  After  this  many  who  had  never  been 
baptized  received  the  sacrament" 

At  this  time  Otermin,  not  having  received  any  word  from  the 
two  Indians  whom  he  had  sent  north  as  emissaries,  organized  an 
expedition  under  his  lieutenant  in  command,  Don  Juan  Dominguez 
de  Mendoza.*" 

On  the  eighth  day  of  December,  continues  Hackett,  Juan 
Dominguez  de  Mendoza,  the  lieutenantrgeneral  of  the  cavalry,  with 
seventy  mounted  Spaniards  and  a  number  of  Indian  allies  ^^"  on 
foot,  left  Governor  Otermfn  in  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  and  started 
on  what  was  to  prove  a  most  remaricable  expedition.  Mendoza 
was  first  chief  of  the  expedition,  and  sargerUo  mayor  Sebastian  de 
Herrera,  second  in  command,  was  leader  of  one  of  the  squads.^^* 
At  least  five  oilier  squad  leaders  were  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
expedition.  These  were  sargentos  mayores  Don  Fernando  Duran 
de  Chaves,*^®  Luis  de  Quintana,*"  and  Diego  Lopez  Sembrano,*'*  and 

417  Charles  Wilson  Hackett,  op.  eit.,  p.  57.  ''Some  Indians  from  Isleta 
were  also  sent  along  to  prove  to  the  norlliem  Indians  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  pueblo  had  not  been  killed  or  mistreated.  Otermin  found  it  impossible  to 
accompany  this  expedition  on  account  of  his  many  duties  at  Isleta  relative  to 
providmg  supplies  for  the  arm^,  and  because  he  was  'occupied  in  the  said' 
pueblo  in  the  arrangements  which  ought  to  be  made  for  these  Indians  lately 
drawn  from  idolatry  and  among  whom  many  idols  and  superstitious  things  have 
been  found,  it  being  essential  that  they  know  and  believe  in  the  things  of  the 
law  of  Ood. ' '  It  was  his  purpose,  however,  to  advance  northward  from  Isleta 
as  soon  as  possible.  Specinc  mstructions  were  given  to  Mendoza  by  Otermin. 
He  was  to  acknowledge  in  the  King's  name  the  obedience  of  the  Indians  in 
case  it  idiould  be  siven;  to  take  away  their  arms  and  fire  their  estufas  — 
'refuges  of  tiie  devil,  and  houses  of  idolatry,  ravishment  and  obscenity.'  " 

*i8"Auto"  of  Otermin  in  AutoB  Ferienedenies,  33;  "Declaracion  del  sar- 
gento  mayor  San  de  Herra,"  in  ibtd.,  42. 

419  " Dedaracion  del  sargento  mayor  San  de  Herra"  in  ibid,,  41. 

4S0 < < Declaracion  de  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,"  in  ibid,,  45. 

421  <  *  Declaracion  del  sargento  mayor  Luis  de  Quintana, ' '  in  ibid,,  49. 

422  <  <  Declaracion  de  Diego  Lopez, ' '  in  ibid,,  52. 
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captains  Pedro  Marquez  **^  and  Boque  Madrid.^'^  It  would  thus 
appear  that  there  were  seven  squads  of  ten  Spanish  soldiers  each 
and  that  each  of  the  above  named  men,  including  Mendoza,  was 
leader  of  a  squad.  The  organization  of  the  Indian  allies  is  inde- 
terminate. 

It  was  about  the  hour  for  vespers  when  Mendoza  and  his  men 
left  on  December  8th.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  snow  the 
X>arty  advanced  about  four  ane  one-half  leagues  ^'"  that  night,  with- 
out stopping  until  they  reached  Mendoza 's  own  hadenda^  situated 
three  leagues  below  Alameda,  in  the  jurisdiction  known  as  Atrisco. 
A  part  of  the  night  was  passed  there  and  some  fires  built  in  order 
that  the  soldiers  might  warm  themselves  after  their  cold  ride. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  screen  these  fires  from  the  view  of  any  In- 
dians who  might  be  in  that  vicinity.  After  a  reasonable  delay  the 
horses  were  mounted  and  the  journey  continued.  Just  as  day  was 
breaking  on  the  morning  of  December  9th,  the  pueblo  of  Alameda 
was  reached.  The  Spaniards  surrounded  the  place,  intending  to 
storm  it,  but  no  Indians  were  there  to  offer  resistance.^**  On  enter- 
ing the  pueblo  the  body  of  a  crippled  Indian  who  had  hanged  him- 
self on  account  of  having  been  abandoned  by  his  people  was  found 
in  one  of  the  houses.^'^  In  another  house  was  a  very  old  and  blind 
Tewa  woman.**'  This  woman,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the  houses 
of  the  Spaniards  since  girlhood,  and  of  late  a  house  servant  of 
Dona  Isabel  Holguin,  could  speak  Spanish  fluently.  When  asked 
when  and  why  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  had  left,  she  began  to 
weep,  and  replied  that  they  had  left  two  days  before  (which  was 
the  day  following  the  capture  of  Isleta),  because,  having  heard  that 
the  Spaniard  had  captui^  Isleta  and  killed  all  its  inhabitants,  they 
feared,  ''rogues  that  they  were,"  that  the  invaders  would  come  on 
to  their  pueblo  and  wreak  vengeance  on  them  for  having  practiced 
so  much  ** knavery  and  idolatry."  *■• 

The  news  that  the  Spaniards  had  returned  to  New  Mexico  had 
be^i  carried  from  Isleta  by  the  two  Puaray  Indians  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  siege  of  the  former  pueblo  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 6th.  Quickly  the  report  spread  from  pueblo  to  pueblo  that 
the  Spaniards  had  lalled  all  the  natives  of  Isleta,  and  had  impris- 

4S8<'Dee]araeion  del  Captain  Po  Marquez/'  in  ibid,.  46. 

4B4<<l>eelaraeion  del  Captain  Boque  de  Madrid,''  in  ibid.,  47. 

4U  <<Auto"  of  Xavier  Numbers  1  and  2,  in  AuioM  Tertmedenie;  18. 

4M  <<Deelaraon  del  The  genl  de  la  OanaUeria,"  in  Ayto9  TerieneoienUa,  87. 

«sT2btd.;  <<Mendosa  to  Otermin,"  in  ibid.,  16;  "Auto"  of  Xavier,  in  iMd.^ 
10. 

42sAeeordinff  to  the  testimony  of  Diego  Lopez  Sembrano,  all  four  of  the 
Indians  found  m  tiie  Tarious  pueblos  tfarourii  whieh  the  Spaniards  passed  were 
at  least  ninety  years  old.    See  ''  (I>eelaraeIon)  de  Diego  Lopes,"  in  ibid.,  52. 

«st  << Mendoza  to  Otermin,"  December  S,  1681,  in  A^iioM  PerieneoienieB,  18; 
"Deelaraon  del  The  genl  de  la  CauaUeria,"  in  ibid.,  37;  "dedaracion  del 
sargento  mayor  san  ]^rra,"  in  ibid.,  41. 
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oned  all  the  Indians  from  the  other  pueblos  who  had  gone  there  to 
get  com.  As  a  result  of  this  report  the  natives  of  Alameda,  Pusr 
ray,  and  Sandia  fled  to  the  mountains,  evidently  the  Sandia  range, 
those  of  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cochiti  took  refuge  on  the 
sierra  of  La  Cieneguilla,  two  leagues  from  Cochiti,  those  of  Santa 
Ana,  Sia,  and  Jemez  assembled  on  a  mesa  near  the  last  named 
pueblo,  while  all  the  men  from  the  above  mentioned  pueblos  and 
many  from  the  other  pueblos,  except  those  of  the  province  of  Moqui, 
gathered  on  the  sierra  of  La  Cieneguilla.**® 

While  talking  to  the  Indian  woman  in  Alameda,  Mendoza 
learned  that  another  very  old  Indian  was  outside  the  pueblo.  Out 
of  charity  he  sent  for  him.  When  questioned  the  old  man  stated 
that  he  was  from  Sandia,  and  that  his  people  had  wickedly  aban- 
doned him  to  die  in  the  open  country.  He  did  not  know  where  the 
Indians  had  gone,  but  supposed  that  they  had  gone  to  the  pueblos 
above.  Mendoza  placed  both  of  the  old  Indians  in  a  house,  built 
them  a  fire,  and  provided  them  with  water,  meal,  and  firewood,  of 
all  of  which  there  was  a  generous  supply  in  the  pueblo.*'^  Before 
leaving  the  old  couple  were  told  that  the  reports  of  Spanish  atroci- 
ties were  false,  and  were  instructed,  in  case  any  of  the  Alameda  In- 
dians should  return  to  the  pueblo,  to  tell  them  that  the  Spaniards 
had  threatened,  if  they  did  not  surrender  peaceably  and  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  king,  that  not  one  stone  of  their  pueblo  would 
be  left  standing,  and  that  as  Otermin  was  advancing  they  should  go 
out  to  meet  him.  The  old  woman  informed  Mendoza  that  when  the 
natives  left  two  days  before  they  had  all  been  crying.  From  this 
Mendoza  surmised  that  the  Alameda  Indians  would  be  willing  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Spaniard,  and  advised  Otermin  ac- 
cordingly."* 

While  in  Alameda  three  smoke  peace  signals  in  the  direction  of 
Puaray  were  seen  to  rise  on  the  hills  near  that  pueblo.  Mendoza 
replied  with  similar  signals,  whereupon  a  mounted  Indian  appeared 
on  the  hills  and  shouted  to  the  Spaniards  in  his  own  language.  The 
Spaniards,  on  going  out  to  learn  what  he  wanted,  answered  him  in 
the  same  language  and  called  upon  him  **to  meekly  surrender." 
The  Indian  replied  that  he  was  afraid  to  do  so,  and  asked  Mendoza, 
with  four  companions  and  Father  Antonio  Guerra,  the  chaplain  of 
the  expedition,  to  join  him,  which,  says  Mendoza,  ''obliged  us  to 
cross  the  river.*'*"    Mendoza,  according  to  Herrera,  started  to 

480<<Declaracion  (del  Indio  Joan),"  in  ibid.,  22;  '<Auto"  of  Otermin,  in 
ibid.,  33. 

Ml  <  <  Dedaraon  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  Autos  Pertenecienies,  37; 
Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  9,  1681,  in  ibid,,  16. 

«8s<<Declaracion  del  sarjento,  major  8&°  de  herra,"  in  ibid.,  41;  Mendoza 
to  Otermin,  December  9,  1681,  in  ibid,,  16. 

«M  That  Alameda  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Norte,  some  seyen  and 
a  half  or  perhaps  eight  leagues  above  Isleta,  and  not  on  the  east  bank,  as  has 
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where  the  Indian  was,  accompanied  by  two  squads  of  soldiers, 
whereupon  the  latter  fled  past  Puaray  toward  Sandia.  Later  his 
tracks  were  seen  leading  from  the  latter  pueblo  toward  the  north. 
On  the  way  to  Sandia  this  Indian  continued  to  send  up  smoke  sig- 
nals, and  soon  after  he  entered  the  pueblo  a  great  smoke  was  seen 
to  arise.  Mendoza  sent  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  was  burning 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  a  corral.  But  the  next  day  when 
they  reached  that  pueblo  they  found  that  it  was  the  chapel  of  San 
Antonio.  Under  this  false  presumption  Mendoza  did  not  follow 
the  mounted  Indian  to  Sandia,  but  stopped  in  Puaray.  Davis*'* 
states  that  as  Mendoza  ''drew  near  the  pueblo  smoke  was  seen  issu- 
ing from  the  chimneys,  a  sure  sign  that  it  was  inhabited,  but  before 
he  could  prevent  it  the  inhabitants  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  and 
abandoned  it. "  Such  statements  are  without  documentary  founda- 
tion, for  the  inhabitants  of  Puaray,  as  we  have  seen,  had  fled  from 
the  pueblo  two  days  before,  while  their  houses  had  been  left  intact. 
The  only  smoke  mentioned  at  this  time  was  that  sent  up  by  the 
mounted  Indian  referred  to  above.  When  Mendoza  and  his  men 
arrived  at  the  deserted  pueblo  they  made  a  house  to  house  search 
and  found  the  lamp  of  Sandia,  minus  the  small  chains  and  upper 
cup ;  numerous  ornaments  taken  from  the  houses  of  the  Spanifu*d8; 
two  pieces  of  a  so-called  Turkish  rug;  and  a  great  many  ''masks  de 
cacherias^  in  imitation  of  the  devil,  which  are  those  that  they  use  in  . 
their  diabolical  dances."  All  of  the  latter  were  collected  and 
burned.  The  houses  were  found  to  contain  com,  frijol,  and  salt. 
Not  far  from  the  pueblo  a  cart  loaded  with  wood  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  apostates  when  they  learned  that  the  Spaniards  had 
returned.  Tracks  indicated  that  four  oxen  had  been  unyoked  from 
the  wagon,  and  that  these  with  a  small  herd  of  cows  and  some  sheep 
had  been  driven  toward  Sandia.  There  was  no  sign  to  indicate 
where  the  Puaray  Indians  had  gone*"  after  joining  the  Sandia 
Indians. 

Taking  the  letter  of  Mendoza,  written  from  Alameda  on  the  day 
of  the  above  related  occurrences,  as  the  most  reliable  authority, 
Mendoza  and  his  companions  returned  from  Puaray  to  Alameda. 
There  a  search  was  instituted  and  in  the  house  of  the  sacristan  was 
found  a  chalice  with  its  paten.  This  had  been  placed  in  a  box,  and 
on  top  of  the  chalice  its  paten,  and  on  top  of  the  paten  a  crucifix. 

been  supposed,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  For  details  see  Hackett,  ''The 
Location  of  the  Tigua  Pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia  in  1680-81,'' 
in  Old  Santa  Fe,  ii,  pp.  381-391.  To  reach  Puaray  from  Alameda  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  river. 

494  Op.  cit.,  327-328. 

4S5  Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  9,  1681,  in  Autos  Pertenedentea,  16; 
"Dedaraiw*  dd  Th«  geni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  ihid,,  37;  "declaracion  del  sar- 
jento,  mayor  b»«>,  de  herra,"  in  ihid.^  41. 
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These,  according  to  the  above  mentioned  letter,  together  with  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  stolen  from  some  Spaniard's 
home,  were  sent  to  Otermin  by  two  Mansos  Indians,  Mendoza  ex- 
plaining that  he  did  not  dare  to  spare  any  of  his  soldiers  for  this 
duty.*'*  Before  they  were  despatched  to  the  governor  the  Virgin 
was  supplicated  to  favor  and  protect  them  and  to  lead  the  Imr- 
barians  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith.  The 
church  at  the  pueblo  was  found  to  have  been  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  in  different  houses  of  the  pueblo  were  found  some  articles 
belonging  to  it.  Many  other  things,  such  as  plough-shares,  axes, 
adzes,  and  boxes  were  found.  From  this  coUecticm  the  things  be- 
longing to  the  church,  including  some  small  bells,  two  small  boxes 
of  holy  oils,  and  some  fragments  of  a  sleeve  cross  were  separated 
by  order  of  Mendoza  and  buried  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  apostates.*'^ 

Some  time  before  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemocm  on  Tuesday, 
December  9th,  and  before  continuing  from  Alameda,  Mendoza  wrote 
a  letter  to  Otermin.  In  this  letter  he  informed  the  governor  that 
Alameda  was  well  stocked  with  com,  frijol,  and  native  chickens, 
while  in  Puaray  there  were  Castilian  chickens.  He  reported  that 
the  meadows  on  either  side  of  the  river  were  fine,  and  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  wood  on  the  opposite,  or  Puaray,  side  of  the 
river.  He  informed  Otermin  that  the  wagons  could  proceed  along 
the  Alameda  side  of  the  river  as  easily  as  on  the  opposite,  or  east, 
side  of  the  river.  This  would  indicate  that  the  usual  route  was  on 
the  latter  side.  He  recommended  to  Otermin  the  district  between 
Alameda  and  Puaray  as  a  good  place  to  establish  camp,  where  the 
live  stock  could  recuperate  in  good  pastures  thereabouta  In  order 
that  the  provisions  in  the  two  pueblos  might  be  made  sure  of,  Men- 
doza suggested  that  ten  men,  which  number  he  stated  would  be 
sufScient  for  the  purpose,  be  sent  ahead  of  the  wagons  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  He  stated  that  as  soon  as  his  letter  was  finished 
they  were  to  proceed  that  day,  Tuesday,  December  9th,  at  three 
o'clock,  on  their  journey  north,  ''all  in  good  health  and  supplied  by 
the  grace  of  God  with  flour  and  some  pinole.*' "® 

From  the  above  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  division  proceeded 
to  either  Puaray  or  Sandia  for  the  night  At  any  rate,  on  the 
morning  of  December  10th,  at  the  latter  pueblo,  which  was  reached 
by  way  of  Puaray,  Mendoza  wrote  a  letter  to  Otermin  stating  that 
they  were  to  proceed  north  from  there  at  noon  that  day.    When 

486  Notwithstanding  this  statement  it  waa,  aa  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
one  of  Mendoza 's  soldiers,  Juan  de  Noriegpa  Garcfa,  who  reached  Otermin 's 
camp  with  Mendoza 's  letter  and  the  various  articles  mentioned  in  it. 

4S7  Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  9,  1681,  in  AnXos  PerteneoienieSf  17; 
"Dedaraon  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  ibid,^  37. 

488  Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  9,  1681,  in  Autos  PerteneeienteSf  17. 
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they  arrived  at  Sandia  they  found  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the 
chapel  of  San  Antonio.  Davis  ^'*  makes  the  erroneous  statement 
that  they  found  the  chapel  of  San  Antonio  in  good  condition.  This 
chapel,  which  had  been  left  intact  after  the  revolt,  was  judged  to 
have  been  set  on  fire  as  the  apostates  were  abandoning  the  pueblo, 
on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  or  else  by 
the  mounted  Indian  who  had  fled  from  the  Spaniards  between  Ala- 
meda and  Puaray  the  day  before.  Of  the  monastery,  which  accord- 
ing to  Yetancur  ^*^  was  a  veiy  beautiful  one,  only  three  cells  had 
been  spared,  and  these,  jud^g  from  appearances,  had  been  left  by 
the  Indians  for  the  principal  purpose  of  conducting  their  dances  in 
them.  In  the  largest  of  the  three  cells  a  sort  of  forge  had  been  ad- 
justed :  a  good  bellows  had  been  devised,  and  for  an  anvil  a  plougb- 
share  had  been  utilized.  All  of  these  cells  were  employed  as  store- 
rooms for  masks,  powdered  herbs,  feathers,  and  other  things  used 
by  the  Indians  in  their  ceremonials  and  dances,  particularly  that 
of  the  Cagina.  Mendoza  placed  in  safe-keeping  some  of  the  articles 
found  in  the  forge  room,  together  with  some  things  belonging  to 
the  church.  Among  the  latter  were  four  pieces  of  silver:  a  plate, 
a  wine  vessel,  a  diadem,  and  a  censer;  candlesticks;  and  some  small 
bells.  All  of  the  large  bells  had  been  heated  and  then  broken  with 
stonea  Two  pieces  of  them  were  found  in  the  cemetery.  In  the 
whole  pueblo  not  a  cross  was  found ;  on  the  other  hand,  new  esiufas 
had  been  built  The  masks,  powders,  and  other  trifles  were  col- 
lected and  bumed.^^^ 

In  Sandia  only  one  Indian  was  found,  and  he  was  blind  from 
age.  He  stated,  when  questioned,  that  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo 
had  fled  to  the  mountains.  He  begged  the  services  of  a  priest  that 
he  might  confess  and  be  absolved.  Father  Antonio  Guerra  granted 
this  request,  and  Mendoza,  before  leaving,  placed  before  him  food, 
water,  and  firewood.  He  urged  Father  Ayeta  and  Otermin  to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  behalf  of  the  old  man  'so  that  his  soul  might  not 
be  lost. '  In  the  letter  written  to  Otermin  from  this  pueblo,  Men- 
doza reported  that  all  the  people  of  Sandia,  Puaray,  and  Alameda 
had  taken  their  cattle  and  joined  Alonso  Catiti  at  either  Oochiti  or 
on  the  sierra  of  La  Cieneguilla  two  leagues  from  the  pueblo.  He 
stated  that  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  fanegas  of  com  in 
Sandia,  and  that  the  meadows  in  that  vicinity  contained  good  grass. 
He  again  recommended  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  ''these  three  pueb- 

«S9  Op,  cit.f  828. 

*M  Chronica  de  la  Provinoia  dei  Santo  BvangeUo  de  Meaeioo  (1697  ed.),  p. 
99.  Aeeording  to  the  nme  authority  the  large  dmreh  at  Sandia  was  dedieatMl 
to  8sa  Frandaeo. 

441  Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  10,  1681.  in  Auto§  Perteneoienietf  29. 

"DeelaraoB  del  Th«  geni  de  U  Ganalleria,'^  in  ibid.,  87;  ' ' deelaraeion  del 
la^ente,  mayor  imi,  de  herra,"  in  ibid.,  41. 
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lo6^  almost  in  a  triangle,  two  leagues  acrosB/'  ^'  as  one  saitable  for 
the  two  divisions  to  unite  until  affairs  were  better  settled.  Prior  to 
this  Mendoza  had  received  a  letter  from  Otermfn,  evidently  the  one 
written  from  Isleta  on  December  11th,  for  he  stated  that  he  was  en- 
trusting his  letter  to  the  same  Indians  who  had  brought  to  him  the 
governor's  letter.**" 

From  Sandia  the  route  of  Mendoza  led  from  the  territory  of  the 
Tigua  Indians  to  that  of  the  Queres.  The  letter  which  Mendoza 
sent  to  Otermln  from  Sandia  was  written  some  time  before  noon  on 
the  morning  of  December  10th.***  Before  it  was  finished  the  larger 
part  of  the  force  left  Mendoza  with  an  escort  in  the  pueblo,  and 
with  Sebasti&n  de  Herrera  leading  the  vanguard,  proceeded  on  the 
way  toward  San  Felipe.  When  about  a  league  from  Sandia  three 
trails,  over  which  it  appeared  a  number  of  people,  cattle,  and  horses 
had  lately  been,  were  noticed.  These  trails  were  evidently  made 
by  the  Indians  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  first 
assembled  on  the  sierra  of  Sandia^  but  later  fied  to  join  their 
northern  allies  at  the  sierra  of  La  Cieneguilla.  One  of  these  trails, 
all  of  which  led  from  the  sierra  of  Sandia,  appeared  to  have  been 
made  the  night  before.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Herrera  they 
crossed  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana ;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Diego  L6pez  Sambrano  they  led  towards  Cochiti. 
The  former  witness  stated  that  on  discovering  these  trails  he  sta- 
tioned a  soldier  at  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  crossed  them,  so 
that  when  the  lieutenant-general  might  arrive  he  would  not  be  con- 
fused and  take  the  wrong  trail,  and  likewise  that  he  might  decide 
what  action  to  take  on  the  discovery  of  the  trails.  The  latter  wit- 
ness stated  that  on  noticing  the  trails  he  sent  a  soldier  back  to  in- 
form Mendoza  of  them  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  wished  them  to 
be  followed  or  not,  since  they  were  very  fresh.  It  is  possible  that 
Herrera  and  L6pez  referred  to  the  same  soldier,  for  Herrera  was  in 
the  vanguard.  This  being  the  case,  the  soldier  stationed  by  the  lat- 
ter for  the  purposes  assigned  might  have  been  ordered  back  to  see 
Mendoza  when  Diego  Lopez  Sambrano  came  up.  At  any  rate  the 
main  division  continued  its  march  until  late  in  the  afternoon  with- 
out seeing  any  more  trails  or  receiving  any  orders  from  Mendoza. 
After  camp  had  been  pitched  for  the  night  Mendoza  and  his  escort, 
together  with  the  soldier,  or  soldiers,  mentioned  by  Herrera  and 
Lopez,  arrived.  No  action  was  taken  regarding  the  trails,  however. 
From  that  camping  place,  evidently  the  next  morning,  December 
11th,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  in  a  body  toward  San  Felipe.    Be- 

442  <<  Y  estoB  tres  dhos  pueblos  Cast  en  triangulo  en  distrito  de  dos  leguas. ' ' 

443  Mendoza  to  Oteimfn,  December  10,  1681,  in  Autos  Pertenedentes,  29-30 ; 
''Dedaraon  del  Th*  geni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  ibid.,  37. 

444  Mendoza  to  Otermln,  December  10,  1681,  in  Autos  PertenecienteSf  29. 
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fore  reaching^  it  a  mounted  Indian  spy  was  seen  on  the  top  of  a 
mesa  near  the  pueblo.  When  the  Spaniards  approached  him  he 
fled  in  the  direction  of  Cochiti.**' 

Arriving  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  only  one  Indian,  a  very 
old  man  by  the  name  of  Francisco,  a  smith  by  trade,  was  found. 
Being  questioned  in  his  own  language  concerning  the  whereabouts 
of  the  San  Felipe  Indians,  he  stated  that  they  had  fled  to  Cochiti  or 
to  La  Gieneguilla.  Francisco,  who  was  ill,  asked  to  be  confessed 
and  absolved.  This  request  was  granted  by  Father  Guerra.  The 
old  man  lived  only  a  few  days  after  that,  for  when  the  Spaniards 
returned  through  San  Felipe  on  December  17th  he  was  found  dead. 
A  house  to  house  search  was  made  and  many  things  belonging  to 
the  church  were  found.^^  In  most  of  the  houses  a  great  many 
masks  such  as  were  employed  by  the  Indians  in  their  ceremonies 
were  found.  In  the  center  of  the  plaza  were  piles  of  stones  where 
the  Indians  performed  their  rites.  Luis  de  Quintana  and  Diego 
L6pe2  Sambrano  are  authorities  for  the  statement  that  such  stone 
heaps  were  found  in  the  plazas  of  all  six  of  the  pueblos  visited  on 
the  expedition,  and  that  in  the  environs  of  each  pueblo  other  such 
piles^  built  to  the  four  winds,  were  found  —  "all  places  of  idolatry 
where  the  apostates  offer  to  the  devil  the  seeds  and  things  which 
ihey  possess."  The  church  at  San  Felipe  had  been  unroofed  and 
the  monastery  torn  down.  In  the  cemetery  a  bell  with  a  hole  bored 
in  it  was  found.**' 

"From  San  Felipe  the  Spaniards  marched  in  a  body  to  Santo 
Domingo.  Though  the  date  of  their  arrival  there  is  not  given  it 
was  evidently  the  twelfth  of  December,  or  the  day  following  their 
arrival  and  halt  at  San  Felipe.  There  the  church  and  monastery 
had  been  demolished.  To  one  side  of  the  pueblo  was  a  pile  of 
stones  where  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  "make  offerings  to  the 
devil."  This  pile  of  stones  had  been  fenced  in  "with  much  venersr 
tion"  in  order  to  keep  cattle  out.  New  estufus  had  also  been  built 
and  portions  of  the  pueblo  fortified.  On  searching  the  houses  of 
the  pueblos  many  ornaments  that  had  been  taken  from  the  church 
and  from  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  whom  the  Indians  had  killed 
and  robbed  were  found.  In  the  houses  of  Alonso  Catiti  and  Diego 
el  Capattero,  which  were  very  close  together,  were  found  the  ma- 
jority of  the  things  from  the  church  and  the  writing  desks  of  the 

4««  "Deelaraeion  del  larjento,  mayor  m^,  de  herra,"  in  Autos  PerteMoientes, 
41;  "  (Declaracl6n)  de  diego  Lopes,"  in  ibid,,  52. 

44«  Among  these  were  a  silver  incensory,  a  naveto,  small  boxes  of  holy  oils, 
and  broken  sleeve  crosses. 

447<<I>eelaraon  del  Th«  de  la  Caualleria, ' '  in  Autos  PerteneoiewteSf  37-38; 
"dedaraeion  del  sarjento,  mayor  t^,  de  herra,"  in  ibid.y  41;  ' '  dedarasson  del 
sarjento  mor  luia  de  quintana,"  in  ibid.,  49;  < ' Deelaraei6n)  de  diego  Lopes," 
in  ibid^  52. 
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monastery.^"    Many  masik»  and  other  '^ idolatrous"  objects  were 
also  found. 

From  Santo  Domingo  the  Spaniards  started  on  the  mornings  of 
December  13th  toward  Cochitl,  a  Queres  pueblo  ten  leagues  from 
the  vUla  of  Santa  Fe.^*  Many  tracks  of  people,  cattle,  oxen, 
horses,  and  sheep  were  seen,  lea^g  toward  the  sierras  of  Gochiti. 
As  soon  as  they  came  near  Cochiti  Mendoza  sent  a  squad  of  sol- 
diers, evidently  under  the  command  of  Dur&n  y  Chaves,  to  the 
pueblo.  While  waiting  for  them  to  return  some  Indians  were  seen 
on  the  tops  of  the  hill  about  a  league  ^^  from  the  pueblo.  Men- 
doza said  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  he  went  in  person  with 
twelve  soldiers  to  investigate.  Herrera  and  Duran  y  Chaves  stated 
that  first  a  squad  of  soldiers  was  sent  by  Mendoza  to  reconnoiter  the 
Indians  on  the  hills  and  to  ascertain  if  they  had  any  horses  or 
cattle  in  the  valleys ;  that  as  soon  as  Mendoza  saw  that  the  members 
of  this  squad  were  discovered  and  were  engaging  in  conversation 
with  the  Indians  he  and  Herrera  mounted  their  horses  and  with 
several  other  Spaniards  joined  the  scouting  party.  They  left  Pedro 
Marquez,  Diego  L6pez  Sambrano,  and  others  to  guard  the  horses, 
and  found,  according  to  various  estimates,  from  ofie  hundred  to 
three  hundred  Indians,  all  greatly  excited  and  making  warlike  dem- 
onstrations. They  ajsked  the  Spaniards  what  they  wanted,  to  which 
Mendoza  replied  that  he  had  come  to  search  for  them  in  order  that 
their  souls  might  not  be  lost  The  Indians  made  light  of  this  and 
called  the  Spaniards  imposters  and  'bleating  homed  he-goats, '^'^ 
using  at  the  same  time  many  other  insulting  and  high  sounding  epi- 
thets. Herrera,  realizing  now  the  danger  from  these  Indians,  or- 
dered a  soldier  to  go  back  and  advise  all  the  other  soldiers  who  had 
stayed  to  guard  the  horses,  to  arm  themselves  and  be  prepared  to 
fight  in  case  the  Indians  should  begin  the  attack.  After  some  par- 
le3nng  Mendoza  told  the  Indians  that  since  it  was  late  they  would 
have  to  postpone  further  discussion  until  the  next  day;  thereupon 
he  and  his  men  joined  the  other  Spaniards.  By  this  time  the  squad 
sent  to  reconnoiter  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  had  returned,  and  the 
Spaniards,  again  reunited,  entered  that  pueblo  to  see  what  advan- 
tages it  offered  for  camping  there  for  the  night.*** 

448  <<Deelaraon  del  Th«  geni  de  la  GauaUeria,''  in  Autos  Pertenecientegy  38; 
"dedaraeion  del  Barjento,  mayor  s^,  de  herra,"  in  ibid,,  41. 

M9  On  the  way  they  found  a  sleeve  cross  lying  on  the  ground  and  pieces  of 
another  one;  a  large  copper  kettle  (perol);  and  a  large  pot  (olla)  of  the 
same  material. 

«((o  According  to  Don  Fernando  Dur&n  y  Chaves  a  quarter  of  a  league. 

46i'<XJnos  comudos  cabrones  Uorones." 

4SS  "Dedaraon  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Gaualleria, ' '  in  Autos  Perteneoientes,  38; 
''dedaracion  del  sarjento,  mayor  s^,  de  herra,"  in  tdid.,  42;  "dedaracion  de 
don  fem^o  de  chaves,''  in  ibid,,  45;  'Medarasson  dd  eapn  Po  Mai^quez,"  in 
%bid,^  46;  "  (Dedarad6n)  de  diego  Lopes,"  in  ibid^y  52;  Au;to  of  Otermin,  in 
%bid.,  33. 
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The  testimony  of  Captain  Boque  de  Madrid  and  of  SarjerUo 
Mayor  Luis  de  Quintana  varies  in  some  particulars  from,  and  at  the 
same  time  adds  interesting  details  to,  the  above  account*  Accord- 
ing to  these  men,  as  the  Spaniards  were  approaching  Cochiti  two 
Tndianfl  were  seen  crossing  over  from  a  hill  to  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  the  direction  of  the  lama  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mendoza  then  ordered 
Madrid  to  take  his  squad  of  soldiers,  reconnoiter  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  and,  in  case  he  happened  upon  any  horses  or  cattle,  to 
take  them  and  ascertain  if  there  were  any  tracks  of  others  there. 
On  going  to  execute  these  orders,  Madrid  discovered  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  on  a  high  hill,  shouting  and 
making  hostile  demonstrations.  He  thereupon  ordered  Joseph  de 
Arbizu,  the  interpreter,  to  go  and  converse  with  them  and  find  out 
what  they  might  have  to  say.  While  waiting  for  Arbizu  to  return, 
Madrid  saw  Mendoza,  Herrera,  Father  Ouerra,  and  others  approach 
the  Indians.  The  Indians  then  became  more  excited  and  made 
signs  that  they  wanted  to  fight.  Madrid  and  his  soldiers  then 
joined  Mendoza  and  his  party,  which  was  confronted  by  a  much 
laiiger  force  of  Indians.  In  the  meantime  Mendoza  had  ordered 
Luis  de  Quintana,  who  had  been  in  the  vanguard,  to  have  the  main 
body  of  the  Spanish  force  halt,  and  not  to  allow  any  of  the^i  to  en- 
ter the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  during  his  absence.  Soon  after  this,  how- 
ever, Quintana  received  word  from  Madrid  that  the  Indians  were 
already  beginning  to  fight,  and  a  request  from  him  to  make  the 
horses  secure  and  come  to  their  aid.  On  the  way  to  help  Madrid, 
Quintana  met  SebajBtian  de  Herrera,  who  suggested  that  they  go  to 
the  pueblo  at  Cochiti  and  fortify  it,  since  the  Indians  wanted  to 
fight.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  Mendoza  and  the  other  Spaniards 
who  had  been  confronting  the  Indians,  came  up,  and  they  all  en- 
tered the  pueblo.**"  Finding  it  well  provisioned,  the  Spaniards 
pitched  the  camp  in  the  principal  plaza.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
soldiers  not  to  leave  the  plaza,  the  horses  were  locked  up  and  fed 
with  com,  and  sentinels  placed  around  the  pueblo  for  the  night.*** 

The  next  day,  December  14th,  Mendoza  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
arm  themselves  as  though  for  actual  hostilities,  in  order  to  go  with 
him  to  confront  the  enemy,  whether  in  the  sierras  or  elsewhere. 
Fifty-six  of  the  men  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  actual  duty, 
the  others  probably  being  designated  to  guard  the  horses.  Before 
leaving  Codiiti  all  the  army,  comprising  both  Spaniards  and  Indian 
allies,  assembled  and  listened  to  a  fervent  address  by  the  chaplain. 
Father  Antonio  Ouerra,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  ''cleanse  their 

«»  *'  (Declsraei6n)  del  cap*  ro^e  de  Madrid,"  in  Autos  Perteneeienie9,  47; 
'Meelaraseon  del  sarjento  mor,  Ims  de  quintana,"  in  ibid.,  49. 
4B4"Declaraon  del  The  geni  de  la  Cauallaria,"  in  ifttd.,  38. 
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hearts  with  contrition,"  after  which,  by  the  authority  conceded  to 
him  by  Father  Ayeta,  he  absolved  them  all.*'* 

After  this  ceremony  the  Spaniards  left  Cochili.  When  they 
had  proceeded  about  a  league  from  the  pueblo  they  discovered  a 
junta  of  more  than  four  hundred  Indians  on  a  hill  cliff  which 
served  them  as  a  fortress,  where  more  apostates  were  arriving  all 
the  time.  Diego  L6pez  Sambrano  stated  that  at  one  time  more 
than  a  thousand  Indians  were  assembled  and  that  over  one  hundred 
of  them  were  mounted.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  came  up  the  In- 
dians formed  a  semi-circle  and  sent  to  ask  them  in  the  Queres  lan- 
guage what  they  wanted.  Davis  **'  erroneously  states  that  this  oc- 
currence took  place  on  the  second  day  following  the  arrival  of  Men- 
doza's  force  at  Cochitl.  The  evidence  is  dear  that  it  occurred  on 
the  first  day  after  their  arrival  there.  Calling  the  Spaniards  im- 
posters,  the  Indians  gave  war-whoops  and  made  other  hostile  dem- 
onstrations. Nevertheless,  Mendoza;  Pather  Ouerra;  Pedro  de 
Arbizu,  the  Queres  interpreter;  and  Pedro  Marquez,  the  half- 
brother  of  Alonso  Catiti,  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
apostates,  Quintana  and  other  Spaniards  being  left  to  guard  the 
horses.  On  approaching  the  Indians,  Mendoza,  in  order  to  see  if  it 
were  possible  to  pacify  them  and  induce  them  to  surrender,  called 
out:  "Be  quiet,  children,  for  his  majesty  has  already  pardoned 
you."  He  assured  them  that  he  had  full  authority  to  act  in  the 
king's  name.  He  then  called  for  the  mestizo,  Alonso  Catiti,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  and  Indian  governor  at  that  time  of  the 
Queres  Indians.  When  Catiti  appeared  and  asked  what  Mendoza 
wanted,  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  come  to  look  for  him  and  his 
people,  and  that  he  had  brought  with  him  the  father  chaplain. 
Catiti  then  asked  who  the  priest  was,  and  when  Mendoza  told  him 
that  he  was  one  of  the  priests  from  New  Spain,  Catiti  wanted  to 
know  why  some  of  the  priests  who  had  already  been  in  New  Mexico 
had  not  returned.  Mendoza  by  way  of  reply  simply  assured  him 
that  the  Spaniards  had  not  come  to  kill  them,  but  rather  "because 
your  souls  are  lost."  Catiti  replied  that  Mendoza  was  correct,  and 
stated  that  he  was  greatly  frightened  on  account  of  his  sins.  There- 
upon Pather  Guerra  said :  "My  son,  do  not  let  that  stand  in  your 
way,  for  God  is  very  merciful.  You  are  a  Christian ;  do  not  lose 
your  soul,  for  I  promise  you  by  these  consecrated  hands  and  by  the 
sacred  orders  which  I  have  that  as  soon  as  you  come  down  and  sur- 
render you  will  be  pardoned."  Catiti,  however,  was  still  skeptical 
and  asked  if  Mendoza  spoke  truthfully  before  God,  the  Virgin,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  king.    Mendoza  at  once  replied:    "By  the  Vir- 

4SS  <<I>eclaracion  del  sarjento,  mayor  8u>  de  herra,"  in  Auio8  PertenecienteSy 
42;  ''Dedaraon  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Canalleria,"  in  ibid,,  38. 
««  Op.  cii.,  p.  330. 
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gin,  her  piecious  Son,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  our  Lord,  I  will 
pardon  you  and  all  [the  others]  as  soon  as  you  come  down  and  sur- 
render; but,  if  you  wish  to  fight,  we  will  fight.  But  consider  that 
you  have  to  pay  [in  case  you  fight]  with  your  women,  your  chil- 
dren, and  your  souls. ' '  Thereupon,  Catiti,  weeping  so  violently  that 
the  whole  camp  heard  him,  replied:  ''I  know  that  you  are  telling 
me  the  truth,  but  I  know  that  I  am  already  condemned,  because  my 
sins  are  very  great "  He  added :  ''I  am  afraid  and  do  not  believe 
you,  for  they  have  told  me  here  that  you  will  carry  me  to  Spain  in 
order  to  pimish  me  severely. ' '  At  this  Father  Guerra  and  his  other 
auditors,  bathed  in  tears,  again  exhorted  Catiti  to  repent.  But  the 
Indians,  among  whom  were  people  from  Taos,  Picuris,  Beeps, 
Acoma,  and  the  Tewa,  Tano,  Jemez,  Queree^  and  Tigua  pueblos  — 
in  fact  from  every  jurisdiction  of  the  province  except  Moqui,  dis- 
tant one  hundred  leagues  from  there  —  suddenly  began  to  yell  and 
make  further  warlike  demonstrations.  Through  the  influoice  of 
Catiti  the  Indians  finally  became  quiet  and  formed  a  more  compact 
group.  Herrera  then  called  to  them  three  times:  '' Blessed  be  the 
most  Holy  Sacrament"  To  this  the  apostates  thrice  replied  and 
many  of  them  shed  tears.^^^ 

Just  at  this  time  a  number  of  Picuris  and  Queres  Indians,  led 
by  a  Picuris  chief,  laid  down  their  arms  and  went  down  the  hill  to 
where  Diego  Lucero  and  several  other  Spaniards  were  and  began  to 
embrace  them,  and  to  relate  the  difficulties  they  had  experienced 
since  the  Spaniards  left  Herrera  on  approaching  the  group  was 
warmly  embraced  also.  When  Mendoza  saw  this  he  thought  that 
Lucero  and  his  associates  were  negotiating  peace  pacts  with  the  In- 
dians. This  angered  him  and  he  sent  Sambrano  to  ask  Diego  Lu- 
cero by  what  authority  was  he  making  such  terms  and  to  order  him 
to  come  down  since  he  alone  had  authority  to  make  peace  with  the 
Indians.  When  Sambrano  approached  Lucero  and  the  group 
around  him,  other  Indians,  leaving  their  arms  above,  also  came 
down  the  hill  and  joined  them.  At  this  one  of  these  Indians, 
named  Lorenzo,  a  brother  of  Don  Luis,  the  Indian  governor  of 
Picuris  and  head  chief  of  all  the  apostate  nations,  mounted  a  horse 
and  hurried  to  where  Alonso  Catiti  was,  evidently  conversing  with 
Mendoza.  Having  talked  with  him  for  a  while  he  returned  to 
where  Lucero  was.  Another  Indian  named  Sonde,  angered  that 
Sambrano  should  have  come  up,  called  him  a  devil,  and  told  him  to 
get  away  from  there,  for  they  were  greatly  frightened.  Lucero 
also  told  Sambrano  to  leave.    Before  he  did  so  he  heard  Sonde  ask 


M7  <^Declaraeion  del  Barjenu>,  mayor  8^  de  herra,"  in  Autos  Pertenecien- 
tes,  42-43;  "deelarasBon  del  sarjento  mo*,  luis  de  quintana,"  in  ibid.,  50; 
<<(Deelaraei6n)  de  diego  Lopes,''  in  ibid.,  52-53;  ''Deelaraon  del  Th«  geni  de 
la  Ganalleria,"  in  ibid.,  38;  "declaraaBon  del  sarjento  mor,  Inis  de  quintana," 
in  ft&id.,  49. 
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Lucero  if  Xavier  was  coming  there,  to  which  Lucero  replied  that 
the  latter  had  remained  in  ledeta.  But  Sonde  was  inquisitive  and 
still  wanted  to  know  why  he  had  not  come/^" 

About  this  time  Captain  Pedro  Marquez  called  to  Alonso  Ca- 
titiy  his  half  brother,  and  assured  him  that  the  Spaniards  would  do 
him  no  harm.  Catiti  and  other  Indians  then  came  down  part  of 
the  way  and  Mendoza,  Marquez,  Pather  Ouerra,  and  other  Span- 
iards went  up  to  meet  them,  while  the  main  body  of  the  Indians 
prepared  to  flee.  When  the  two  parties  met,  the  Spaniards  and 
many  of  the  Indians  embraced.  Among  the  latter  were  Catiti  and 
El  Ollita,  both  of  whom  wept  violently,  while  Catiti  kissed  the  feet 
of  Father  Ouerra.  Catiti  then  asked  for  the  love  of  God,  the  most 
Holy  Virgin,  and  the  saints  that  the  Spaniards  make  peace  with 
them.  Accordingly,  the  Spaniards  and  many  of  the  Indians,  among 
whom  were  Catit!  and  other  chiefs,  withdrew  to  a  valley  to  discuss 
the  affairs.  As  soon  as  the  conversation  was  begun,  Mendoza  asked 
Catiti  if  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  latter  to  send  runners  to 
Zuni  and  Moqui,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  l^ose  pueblos 
might  know  of  the  peace  arrangements  and  all  come  down.  To  this 
Catiti  replied:  *'Do  not  worry  about  that,  for  at  a  word  from  me 
they  will  aU  come."  Pinally  Catiti  agreed  to  lead  the  natives  of 
Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Pelipe  back  to  their  pueblos,  and 
asked  for  one  and  a  half  days  —  Herrera  and  Dur&n  y  Chaves  say 
two  days  —  in  which  to  do  this.  El  jDUita  and  the  other  princi- 
pales  also  agreed  to  the  same.  The  Indians  assured  the  Spaniards 
that  they  were  acting  in  good  faith  in  making  peace  with  them  and 
seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  terms.  According  to  Dur&n 
y  Chaves  they  even  ordered  or  promised  to  send  down  some  Indians 
to  serve  the  Spaniards,  and  with  a  great  show  of  pride  said  that 
they  were  going  to  erect  arches  to  receive  Pather  Ayeta.  They 
stated  that  they  had  revolted  on  acoount  of  the  persecution  of 
Francisco  Xavier,  Luis  de  Quintana,  and  Diego  L6pez  Sambrano. 
Vexed  at  this  Mendoza  ordered  all  of  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the 
apostates  to  assemble,  and  with  Joseph  de  Arbizu  and  Diego  Lu- 
cero acting  as  interpreters,  asked  the  Indians  to  state  with  exact- 
ness the  causes  for  their  actions.  They  then  stated  that  they  had 
revolted  from  fear  and  because  Francisco  Xavier  had  burned  their 
estufas  for  having  practiced  witchcraft  in  them.  Out  of  revenge 
for  this  they  had  burned  the  churches  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Li- 
dians  of  the  other  nations  then  asked  Mendoza  to  allow  them  to 
send  news  of  the  peace  pacts  to  their  jurisdictions.  Accordingly 
Mendoza  sent  such  messages  to  Taos,  Picurfs,  Sia,  Santa  Ana, 
Acoma,  Pecos,  and  the  Tewa,  Tano,  Jemez,  and  Queres  pueblos. 

458  ''Declaracion  del  sarjento,  mayor  t^^,  de  heira,"  in  Auioi  Pertenedeniet, 
43;  "  (Declaraci6n)  de  diego  Lopes,"  hi  ibid,,  53. 
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A  Tano  head  captain,  named  by  one  of  the  rebels,  and  one  Tigoa 
and  one  Sia  cacique  remained  with  the  Spaniards.  The  Indmns 
were  not  required  as  part  of  the  peace  pacts  to  give  up  their  arms, 
since  they  stated  that  they  were  in  mortal  fear  of  the  Apaches  in 
the  mountains.*" 

In  the  meantime  Diego  L6pez  Sambrano  had  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  a  Tano  Indian  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  of 
Don  Luis,  the  head  chief  of  all  the  rebels.  This  Indian  stated  that 
he  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  peace  pacts,  and  in  the  presence 
of  L6pez  sent  two  runners  to  tell  his  people  that  they  must  be  quiet, 
and  replace  the  crosses  in  their  pueblos,  and  that  if  the  governor 
and  Father  Ayeta  should  come  they  should  erect  arches,  as  was  the 
custom  when  they  came  and  left  for  Mexico.  This  Indian  declared 
that  he  had  revolted  through  the  influence  of  a  Tewa  Indian  who 
'' turned  them  all  crazy,"  and  who  created  general  commotion.  He 
stated  that  Pop6  made  it  generally  known  that  his  captain,  the 
father  of  all  the  Indians  since  the  flood/"^  had  commissioned  him 
to  announce  in  all  the  pueblos  that  they  should  revolt  and  not  leave 
a  single  religious  or  Spaniard  alive  in  the  whole  province,  after 
which  they  should  return  to  the  mode  of  living  of  their  forefathers. 
Likewise  they  were  instructed  to  collect  many  supplies  and  other 
necessities.  With  this  mandate  from  Pop£  came  a  threat  that  any 
pueblo  not  obeying  would  be  destroyed,  because  all  the  heathen  na- 
tions who  were  coming  destroying  the  world  were  partners  to  the 
plan.*^ 

While  these  peace  pacts  were  being  arranged  with  Catati  and 
the  other  Indian  chie&,  four  Indians,  two  of  whom  were  servants 
of  Francisco  Xavier,  went  down  to  where  Luis  de  Quintana,  Juan 
Buiz  de  Cass&rez,  the  interpreter,  and  other  Spaniards  were  guard- 
ing the  horses.  They  loitered  there  a  while,  and  were  so  glad  to  see 
Quintana  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy.  One  of  these,  a  Tewa  Indian 
of  Tesuque,  named  Juan  —  a  married  man  about  twenty-eight  years 
old  and  a  former  servant  of  Xavier  —  seemed  very  deeply  affected. 
On  seeing  Quintana,  whom  he  assured  was  as  much  his  master  as 
Xavier,  and  some  of  his  companions  eating  a  little  parched  com, 
he  asked  if  they  had  nothing  more  to  eat  than  that.  When  an- 
swered in  the  negative  he  asked  the  loan  of  a  horse  in  order  to  go 
and  get  them  some  provisions.    Quintana  loaned  him  the  horse  and 

M9  <<  (Dedaracidn)  de  diego  Lopes,"  in  Autos  Perteneoieniea,  53;  ''deolara- 
cion  del  sarjento  mayor  tv^,  de  herra,"  in  ibid.,  43;  'Medarasion  de  don  fern^ 
de  ehavee,"  in  ibid,,  45;  "I>eclara<»  del  Th«  geni  de  la  OauaUeria,"  in  ibid,, 
38;  'MeelarasBPB  del  Gapn  Po  Marqnes,"  in  ibid,,  46  ''(Deelaraci6n)  del  Capn 
roqne  de  Madrid,"  in  ibid.,  47;  ' ' deelaraeBon  del  sarjento  mor,  loie  de  quin- 
tana," in  ibid,,  50;  '<Deelaraon  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Oaualleria,"  in  ibid.,  39. 

MO  ''Deede  que  ee  anego  el  mnndo." 

Ml  <'(Deelaraei6n)  de  diego  Lopes,"  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  53. 
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as  he  was  ready  to  mount,  confidently  asked:  ''Juan,  what  do 
you  think  of  these  pacts?"  He  answered:  ''I  do  not  know,  but  if  I 
should  learn  anything  I  will  flee  and  come  to  inform  you."  He  then 
rode  away  and  was  not  heard  from  for  three  or  four  daya*** 

The  Indians  now  withdrew  and  the  Spaniards  returned  to  Co- 
chiti,  about  a  league  below.  Prom  the  preceding,  as  well  as  from 
later  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  peace 
pacts  as  'certain  and  fixed'  and  trusted  the  Indians  to  carry  out 
their  promises  and  return  peaceably  to  their  pueblos.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  their  plan,  neither  had  they  ever  contemplated  any 
such  action  except  to  deceive  the  Spaniards.  Before  the  latter  re- 
turned to  New  Mexico  on  this  entradaf  while  there  had  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  Indians^  the  consensus  had  been  that 
in  case  the  Spaniards  did  return  they  would  resist  them  to  their 
last  man  and  not  willingly  allow  the  invaders  to  remain  under  any 
condition.  In  case  the  Spaniards  returned  and  should  be  victorious 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  make  a  false  treaty  with  them,  take 
them  by  surprise,  and  kill  them  under  treason.  Those  who  held  to 
this  plan  included  the  prindpales  of  the  pueblos  and  the  chief  ag- 
gressors in  crimes.  Others  who  were  not  so  guilty  contended  that 
the  Spaniards  would  surely  return,  and  said  that  since  they  had 
done  nothing  bad  they  intended  to  stay  in  their  pueblos.  Later 
when  the  Apaches  harassed  the  Pueblos  this  party  bitterly  com- 
plained to  their  chiefs  that  when  the  Spaniards  lived  among  them 
they  were  secure  against  Apache  raids.  However,  in  order  to  make 
all  parties  loyal  to  the  apostate  cause,  the  Indians  were  told  that 
the  demons  in  the  estufa  at  Taos  had  declared  that  as  soon  as  the 
Spaniards  began  making  preparations  to  return  to  New  Mexico 
they  would  advise  the  Indians,  so  that  they  might  have  time  to  as- 
semble, and  thereby  eliminate  all  risks  of  being  captured. 

After  the  Indians  had  already  deserted  their  pueblos  and  by 
order  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  feared  greatly,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  mountains  on  account  of  the  reports  that  the  Isleta  Indians 
had  all  been  killed,  they  ascertained  that  such  reports  were  not  only 
false  but  that  no  Indian  had  ever  been  harmed  in  Isleta.  This  news 
created  much  speculation  and  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  apos- 
tates, before  the  Mendoza  party  reached  the  vicinity  of  La  Ciene- 
guiUa,  as  to  what  could  be  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  returning. 
Some  oontended  that  since  they  were  coming  without  doing  injury 
to  any  one  that  perhaps  they  did  desire  peace ;  others  who  wanted 
to  fight  contended  that  the  Spaniards  were  only  planning  to  de- 
ceive them,  and  that  once  having  got  them  in  their  power  would 

M2<<i>eelara88on  del  sarjento  mor,  luia  de  quintana,"  in  ifcid.,  60;  **D©- 
elaraon  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Oaualleria,"  in  ibid.,  39;  "deelarasion  de  don 
femdo  de  ehaves,  in  Ibid,,  45;  'Meolaraeion  (del  Indio  Juan),''  in  ibid,,  22-23. 
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kill  them  all.    The  leaders  of  this  party  were  twenty-two  Tewa 
chiefs  and  Catiti>  the  influential  Queres  luLlf-breed.^*' 

After  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  La  Cieneguilla  and  before  the 
peace  parleys  were  held  some  Lidians  even  then  contended  that  it 
would  be  better  to  surrender  peaceably  than  to  make  war  on  the 
invaders.  But  the  younger  element  again  opposed  these  plans 
under  the  leadership  of  Catiti  and  the  coi^te  UuUno  named  Fran- 
cisco, but  generally  called  El  Ollita.  In  his  contentions  in  favor  of 
war  the  latter  stated  that  even  if  his  own  brothers  should  come 
fighting  with  the  Spaniards  he  would  kill  them.  His  arguments 
were  having  telling  effect  when  Don  Luis  Tupatu,  the  Indian  gov- 
ernor of  Picuris  and  the  chief  of  all  the  rebels,  arrived  and  took 
part  in  the  conferences.  When  he  learned  that  his  brother  Lorenzo 
had  embraced  Diego  Lucero  he  was  very  angry  and  declared  his 
determination  to  kill  him.  To  this  his  brother  replied  that  it  made 
no  differ^ice  since  Gh>d  would  aid  him.  Doa  Luis  was  even  more 
angered  at  this  and  said:  'Do  not  moition  that  man  God  here.' 
Just  at  this  time  word  came  to  the  junta  from  Catiti  that  he  had 
made  false  peace  pacts  with  the  invaders  and  that  under  security 
of  them  he  had  arranged  a  scheme  to  entrap  the  Spaniards.^'^ 
This  scheme  was  for  the  prettiest  Indian  girls  to  bathe,  deck  them- 
selves in  their  gaudiest  colors,  and  go  down  to  Cochitf  under  the 
pretext  of  making  a  meal  for  the  Spaniards  in  celebration  of  the 
peace  pacts  just  concluded.  There  they  were  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seducing  the  invaders  and  that  night  while  asleep  with 
them,  the  Queres  and  Jemez  warriors,  being  in  ambush  nearby, 
were,  at  a  prearranged  signal  from  Catiti,  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
with  dubs,  while  the  other  Indians  under  Don  Luis  and  El  Ollita 
were  to  make  away  with  the  horses.  By  this  concerted  action  it 
was  hoped  to  wipe  out  the  Spaniards  at  one  blow.***  When  Don 
Luis  heard  these  plans  he  gave  his  hearty  approval.    At  the  same 

4M  Parecer  de  Eerrera  in  Autos  Perienecienies,  68;  "  dedaracion  (del  Indio 
Jnan),"  in  ibid.,  22;  ' ^ deolaramon  de  Josephe  Yndio  Ladino-,"  in  ibid*,  24; 
''deelaraaion  (del  Indio  Lucas),"  in  ibid.,  26;  ''Deelararion  de  Pedro  naranjo 
de  nacion  queres,"  in  ibid,,  31;  ' ' deelaracion  de  Juo  lorenso  y  Franco  lorenzo 
hennas,"  in  ibid.,  32. 

4M<<Declara8ion  de  Josephe  Tndio  Ladino-,"  in  Autos  Perteneeienies, 
24-25;  "  (Deelaraeidn)  de  diep^o  Lopes/'  in  ibid.,  54.  Aeeording  to  the  Indian 
Juan  (ibid.,  23),  Don  Luis  did  not  arrive  at  the  Indian  junta  until  after  tiie 
truee  had  been  agreed  upon.  Juan  says  that  when  Don  Luis  heard  this  he 
said :     * '  You  have  done  well. ' ' 

4e6  <  <  Deelaracion  de  Juo  lorenzo  y  franco  lorenso  hermana,"  in  Autos  Per- 
teneeienies, 32;  ''deelaraeion  (del  Indio  Juan),"  in  ibid.,  23;  "dedarasion  de 


ibid.,  50. 
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time  he  sent  runners  all  over  the  province  to  order  all  of  the  In- 
dians under  pain  of  death  to  come  to  his  aid.  Urgent  messages 
were  also  sent  to  Pop£  to  come  and  help  repel  the  Spaniards.^' 

While  these  plans  were  being  arranged  other  Indians  went 
down  from  time  to  time  to  Cochiti  to  announce  to  the  Spaniards  that 
the  natives  were  already  on  their  way  to  their  pueblos.  After  mak- 
ing these  announcements  they  at  once  disappeared.  It  was  doubtless 
from  such  Indians  that  the  reports  reached  the  Spaniards  at  Co- 
chiti that  Don  Luis  had  talked  of  going  with  twenty  of  his  men  to 
visit  Otermfn  even  if  he  had  to  go  to  £1  Paso,  and  that  El  Ollita 
had  stated  that  his  reason  for  remaining  among  the  apostates  had 
been  that  he  feared  the  Spaniards  would  kill  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.*«» 

Unaware  of  treason  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Mendosa  at 
Cochitf  on  the  day  following  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  pacts  with 
the  Indians,  December  15th,  despatched  the  Tano  captain  who  had 
remained  over  night  with  the  Spaniards  and  a  Tano  domestic  em- 
ployed in  the  Spanish  service  to  the  Indian  camp.  In  due  time 
they  returned  with  the  captains  of  six  pueblos  —  evidently,  Ala- 
meda, Puaray,  Sandia,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cochiti, 
who  conferred  further  with  Mendoza.  He  told  these  chiefs  that 
his  arrangements  could  not  be  taken  as  final  since  Otermin  was  al- 
ready on  the  way  there.  The  Tigua  Indians  and  the  Queres  In- 
dians of  Sia  then  asked  for  letters  to  their  caciques  announcing  the 
news  of  the  peace  pacts.  Mendoza  addressed  the  letters  as  re- 
quested and  then  made  a  talk  to  his  visitors  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated them  for  their  stand  for  peace,  not  only  for  the  good  of  their 
souls  but  for  the  safety  of  their  women  and  children.  He  then  or- 
dered them  to  replace  the  crosses  in  their  houses  and  those  that  had 
been  broken  on  the  road,  to  all  of  which  the  Indians  agreed.^* 

Late  the  next  day,  December  16th,  the  Indians  of  Sia  replied 
to  the  letter  from  Mendoza  by  sending  El  Pupiste  (or  Cupiste),  the 
governor  of  Santa  Ana,  to  see  Mendoza.  He  came  into  the  Spanish 
camp  with  a  cross  hung  around  his  neck  and  announced  that  his 
people  in  the  sierras  of  Los  Jemez  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
lieutenant-general  in  which  peace  terms  were  offered  them.  Since 
his  people  were  suffering  from  the  snow  and  cold  of  the  winter  and 
wanted  to  return  to  their  pueblos  he  had  come  to  find  out  if  the 
letter  was  authentic  In  case  it  was  true  he  stated  that  he  was 
ready  to  announce  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Sia  and  Santa  Ana 

4M  "Ded&racion  del  sarjento,  mayor  ■»,  de  herra,"  in  Auioa  Perteneeienies, 
44. 

*«T  "Declaraseon  del  capn  P®  Marquez,"  in  Autos  Perteneoieniea,  46;  ^'deda- 
rasion  de  don  femdo  de  ehaves,"  in  ibid.,  45. 

468  4<Deelaraon  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  Awtog  Perteneoientet, 
38-39. 
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that  all  the  inhabitaats  of  those  two  pueblos  were  waiting  to 
acknowledge  their  obedience  to  the  two  majesties.  Mendoza  assured 
him  that  the  letter  was  authentic  and  told  him  to  return  to  his 
people  and  have  them  erect  arches  in  their  pueblos  for  his  reception, 
since  he  himself  was  going  to  visit  them  soon.  To  all  Pupiste 
agreed  just  as  Catit!  had  done.  The  next  day  he  left  the  Spanish 
camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Tigua  Indian  who  had  asked  for  a  let- 
ter to  his  people  left,  promising  to  conduct  the  inhabitants  to 
Sandia,  Puaray,  and  Alameda  to  meet  the  governor.^** 

From  what  has  been  said  it  seems  evident  that  the  Spaniards 
had  aU  this  time  been  totaUy  deceived  by  the  Indians.  But  as  the 
time  asked  for  by  the  latter  in  which  to  lead  their  people  back  to 
their  pueblos  lengthened  and  no  sign  was  seen  of  them,  gradually 
the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  was  shaken.  A  series  of  incidents 
tended  to  prove  to  them  that  not  only  had  the  apostates  treacher- 
ously deceived  them,  but  that  there  was  danger  from  their  own 
Indian  allies.  Mendoza  had  gireai  strict  instructions  that  no  pow- 
der was  to  be  given  to  the  apostates,  as  they  often  requested  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  pacts,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  to 
kill  deer  in  the  mountains.  Nevertheless,  he  learned  with  no  small 
apprehension  that  a  half-breed  in  his  army  named  Domingo  Lujfin 
had  given  some  powder  to  his  brother,  El  OUita,  and  had  even  re- 
vealed to  the  apostates  where  a  large  supply  was  kept.  An  investi- 
gation was  held  and  Luj&n  was  ordered  to  confess  fully  the  extent 
of  his  guilt  on  pain  of  being  garroted  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  if 
caught  in  a  lie.  Luj&n  denied  having  given  more  than  enough  for 
one  gun  load,  and  the  investigation  and  examination  of  witnesses 
failed  to  convict  him  of  further  guilt  What  was  done  to  Lujfin  is 
not  stated,  but  a  more  stringent  watch  over  the  Indians  was  in- 
stituted.*»<» 

After  supposedly  friendly  relations  had  been  established  with 
the  Indians  two  young  Spaniards,  Joseph  de  Madrid  and  Alonso 
Garcia,  being  sorely  in  need  of  some  leather  jackets,  secured  some 
by  trading  several  worn  out  horses  to  the  Indians  for  them,  ap- 
parentiy  exchanging  one  such  horse  for  two  or  three  jackets.^'^  As 
a  remit  of  this  trade  several  of  the  Indians  came  to  ask  some  of 
their  Spanish  acquaintances  to  loan  them  as  many  as  four  or  five 
horses  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  to  go  to  their  pueblos  to  advise 
their  friends,  and  to  bring  the  Spaniards  some  refreshments.    The 

M»"Declaraon  del  Tli«  oeni  de  la  CauaUeria,"  in  Auioi  Perteneeientes, 
3S-39;  "  (Deelaraci6n)  de  oiego  Lopes,"  in  ibid,,  54;  ''deelaraeion  de  don 
fenfio  de  ehaves,"  in  ibid.,  45. 

470<<DeeIara<»  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Oanalleria, "  in  Autos  Perteneoientea,  39. 

471  '^DeelaraoB  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Ganalleria, "  in  Avtas  PerterieoienteSf  40; 
"deelaraeion  del  sarjento,  mayor  a^,  de  herra,''  in  ibid.,  43. 
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horses  were  loaned  but  nothing  more  was  seen  of  either  the  horses 
or  Indians.*'* 

More  signifieant  still  was  the  visit  to  the  Spanish  eamp  at  Co- 
chiti  during  the  period  of  waiting  for  the  Indians^  of  Josephe,  a 
former  servant  of  Sebasti&n  de  Herrera,  who  brought  with  him  any- 
thing but  cheering  news  for  the  Spaniards.  This  Indian,  who  was 
about  thirty  years  old,  had  followed  the  Spaniards  to  El  Paso  the 
year  before.  Because  of  experiencing  hunger  at  La  Toma  one  of 
his  companions  named  Domingo  urged  Josephe  to  flee  with  him  to 
New  Mexico.  At  first  he  refused  but  after  a  while,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint himself,  as  he  stated,  with  conditions  in  New  Mexico,  so  that 
he  might  inform  the  Spaniards,  he  accompanied  Domingo  on  what 
was  meant  by  them  to  be  merely  a  visit  Upon  arriving  in  the 
Pueblo  country  Domingo  was  remembered  to  have  be^i  seen  fight- 
ing with  the  Spaniards  at  the  siege  of  Santa  Pe,  and  for  this  reason 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.  After  the  death  of  his  companion 
Josephe  remained  with  the  apostates.  But  when  the  Spaniards  re- 
turned and  he  learned  that  the  agreements  which  the  Indians  had 
made  were  treasonous, '  ^  moved  by  good  zeal ' '  and  out  of  compassiiMi 
for  his  former  master  he  determined  to  inform  him  of  the  Indian 
plans.  Accordingly  he  went  down  to  Cochitf  and  warned  Herrera 
to  guard  the  horses^  since  the  Indians  had  not  made  their  pacts 
with  any  other  purpose  than  to  deceive  the  Spaniards.  Having 
thus  warned  Herrera  to  be  on  guard  he  went  off  promising  to  come 
the  next  day  and  tell  him  what  he  might  learn  in  the  meantime. 
This  was  the  first  direct  information  concerning  the  perfidy  of  the 
Indians.  As  a  result  of  this  information  the  horses  were  locked  up 
in  the  pueblo,  and  the  Spaniards  haiceforth  kept  a  sharp  lookout 
for  Indian  treachery.^''  The  date  of  this  incident  has  not  been 
determined. 

As  already  stated,  on  the  morning  of  December  17th,  El  Pu- 
piste,  the  Indian  governor  of  Santa  Ana  who  had  remained  over 
night  in  the  Spanish  camp,  left  Cochiti.  Just  after  he  had  gone  a 
young  Indian  mulatto  about  eighteen  years  old  named  Prandsco 
Lorenzo  arrived  at  the  pueblo  —  a  fugitive  from  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers,  natives  of  San  Felipe, 
the  other,  age  twenty,  having  joined  the  Spaniards  three  days 
earlier.  Francisco  announced  to  Mendoza  that  the  peace  terms 
agreed  to  by  the  Indians  had  not  been  made  in  good  faith,  but  that 
under  the  security  afforded  by  them  the  Indians  had  planned  to 
seize  an  opportunity  of  killing  the  Spaniards.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  a  personal  witness  to  the  arrival  at  the  Indian  junta  of  Don 

472<<Declaracioii  del  aarjento^  mayor  v^,  de  herra."  in  ibid.,  43. 
478 '  <  Declaracion  del  sarjento,  mayor  s^n,  de  herra,''  in  Autos  Perteneeienies, 
43-44;  "dedarasion  de  Josephe  Tndio  Ladino-,''  in  ibid.,  22-25. 
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linis,  the  governor  of  all  the  rebels,  and  that  he  had  overheard  all 
the  plans  made.  He  also  told  in  detail  of  the  preparations  that  had 
been  made  by  the  Indian  girls  to  go  to  Cochiti  to  entrap  the  Span- 
iards. This  plan  he  stated  had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
Indians  having  seen  what  they  supposed  to  be  some  reenf  orcements 
alter  Coehiti  for  the  Spaniards.  Other  evidence  indicated  that  it 
had  been  abandoned  because  the  Indians  were  afraid  that  some  of 
their  numbers  who  had  gcme  to  Cochitf  had  betrayed  the  plan  to 
the  Spaniards.^'^ 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  from  Francisco  Lorenzo  that  the  In- 
dians had  not  made  peace  in  good  faith,  and  because  one  day  more 
than  the  allotted  time  for  them  to  return  to  their  pueblos  had 
passed,  Mendoza  ordered  the  soldiers  to  make  ready  to  rettum  to 
the  plaza  de  armas  of  Otermin's  division  so  that  he  might  report 
to  him  what  had  occurred  on  the  expedition.  Cochiti  was  left  be- 
hind that  day,  and  observing  strict  military  discipline  the  Span- 
iards retreated  six  leagues  before  pitching  camp  a  league  and  a  half 
below  San  Felipe  and  four  leagues  above  Sandia.  That  night  at 
midnight  Seba^&n  de  Herrera  went  to  Mendoza  and  announced 
that  Juan,  the  former  servant  of  Xavier  to  whom  Quintana  had 
loaned  a  horse  on  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  the  supposed 
peace  pacts  with  the  Indians,  and  Josephe,  his  own  servant  who 
had  warned  him  in  Cochiti  to  guard  the  horses  weU,  had  just  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  —  Juan  having  come  there  on  the  horse  which 
Quintana  had  loaned  him.  According  to  Juan's  own  statement, 
while  among  the  apostates,  after  having  borrowed  a  horse  from 
Quintana,  he  saw  that  the  Indians  were  sending  spies  to  reconnoiter 
the  Spanish  camp  and  learned  that  they  were  planning  to  attack  it 
in  case  of  any  kick  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  Be- 
cause of  his  promise  to  Quintana  and  Cass&rez  to  inform  them  in 
case  of  treason  among  the  Indians  he  offered  to  accompany  these 
spies  in  order  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  plans.  After  the 
abandonment  of  the  plan  to  send  the  Indian  girls  to  Cochiti  and 
after  the  Spaniards  had  left  that  pueblo,  Juan  accompanied  Don 
Luis  with  one  hundred  Picuris  and  some  Queres  warriors  as  far  as 
San  Felipe.  There  he  learned  that  Catiti  had  been  asked  for  re- 
enforcements  and  that  Don  Luis  was  planning  to  attack  the  Span- 
iards at  night  when  least  expected,  kill  them,  and  make  off  with 
their  horses.  In  Don  Luis'  party  at  the  same  time  was  Josephe, 
the  former  servant  of  Herrera  who  had  warned  him  in  Cochiti  to 
guard  the  horses.  Together  these  two  Indians  now  made  their  way 
to  the  Spanish  camp  a  league  and  a  half  below.    Entering  it  they 

474  < <  (I>eelaraei6n)  de  diego  Lopes,"  in  Auto§  PertenecienteSf  54;  "decla- 
raeion  de  Jno  lorenso  y  franco  lorenzo  hennas,"  in  ibid,,  32;  ' ' deelaracion  del 
sarjento,  mayor  t^,  de  herra,"  in  ibid,,  43. 
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cried  out  to  Herrera:  "To  arms!  Mount  your  hones  at  onoe  for 
Don  Luis  and  all  his  people  are  already  coming  to  surround  and  at- 
tack you.  We  came  [with  them]  as  spies,  but  we  left  them  and 
now  we  come  to  put  you  on  your  guard.''  They  then  told  their 
story  to  Mendoza  and  the  other  Spaniards.  When  Mendoza  had 
heard  it  he  was  in  favor  of  going  back  to  San  Pelipe  at  once  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  report  was  true  and  if  so  surprise  the  In- 
dians by  attacking  them  first.  Herrera  and  the  other  war  chiefii 
were  opposed  to  this  plan,  however,  and  it  was  not  carried  out. 
Nevertheless  the  Spaniards  remained  on  guard  the  rest  of  the  night 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  The  next  morning  they  ascertained 
that  the  reports  of  the  two  Indians  were  true,  and  that  the  reason 
the  plot  had  not  been  carried  out  was  because  the  Indians  had 
learned  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  advised.^'* 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December  the  retreat  was  continued  by 
way  of  Sandia^  which  they  found  burning  and  from  where  they 
saw  that  Alameda  and  Puaray  had  also  been  burned.  Although 
smokes  had  been  seen  before  their  arrival  at  Sandia  —  Don  Per- 
nando  Dur&n  y  Chaves  stated  that  smokes  were  seen  in  the  direc^ 
tion  of  the  Tigua  pueblos  before  Cochiti  was  abandoned,  but  the 
other  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  such  smokes  were  not  seen  until 
on  the  retreat  between  Cochiti  and  Sandia  —  not  until  they  reacdied 
the  latter  pueblo  did  they  know  what  caused  them,  although  they 
judged  that  they  had  been  burned  by  Otermfn.^^'  About  sundown 
on  the  evening  of  December  18th  Mendoza 's  force  reached  Ot^- 
min's  camp,  which  by  this  time  had  been  moved  up  from  Isleta  and 
was  established  two  leagues  below  Sandia,  one  league  below  Puaray, 
and  within  sight  of  aU  three  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,-  and 
Sandia.*" 

On  the  expedition  just  completed  none  of  the  six  pueblos  visited 
by  Mendoza  were  burned  by  him.  His  avowed  reason  for  this  was 
that  he  did  not  want  to  antagonize  the  other  nations.  Prom  the 
pueblos  on  both  the  going  and  the  return  trips  supplies  as  were 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  men  and  horses  were  taken.    These  sup- 

4T5<<Deelara8ion  de  don  femdo  de  ehayes,''  in  Autos  Perteneoienie$,  45; 
"dedaraeion  del  sarjento  mayor  8«b,  de  herra,''  in  ibid.,  43-44;  ''(Deelara- 
ci6n)  del  eapn  roque  de  Madrid,"  in  ibid.,  47-48;  ''(DeelaraeL6n)  de  diego 
Lopes,"  in  ibid.,  54;  "dedaraon  del  The  geni  de  la  GauaJleria."  in  ibid.,  39-40; 
^'dedarasBon  del  sarjento  mor,  lois  de  quintana,"  in  ibid.,  50-51;  ''deda- 
rasflon  del  eapn  po  Marquez"  in  ibid.,  47;  "dedaradon  (del  Indio  Juan),"  in 
ibid.,  21-23. 

4T6  <<Dedara<m  del  Th«  geni  de  la  Oaualleria,"  in  ibid.,  40;  'Medaradon  dd 
sarjentOy  mayor  s»°.  de  herra,"  in  ibid.,  44;  "dedaranon  de  don  fem^o  de 
chaves,"  in  ibid.,  45;  "dedaraason  dd  eapn  po  Marquez,"  in  ibid.,  47;  ''  (Dee- 
larad6n)  dd  eapn  roque  de  Madrid/'  in  ibid.,  48. 

4J7Auio  of  Xayier  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  19;  ibid.,  20;  AiUo  of  Otermln, 
in  ibid.,  48. 
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plies  consUted  of  at  least  chiekoiBy  com,  frijcly  and  beans  {abes)^ 
the  entire  supply  of  the  latter  being  entirely  consumed.  The  bul^ 
of  the  property  of  the  Indians  was  left  undisturbed.  Like  the 
pueblos,  the  estufas  were  also  left  intact  But,  although  a  great 
many  masks  and  other  ceremonial  objects  used  by  the  Indians  were 
collected  and  burned,  all  of  such  were  not»  as  Quintana  and  others 
reported,  for  we  know  that  Otermin  on  visiting  the  pueblos  of 
Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia,  found  and  burned  numerous  such 
objects  at  the  time  of  his  destruction  of  those  three  pueblos.^^' 
Finally,  from  the  standpoint  of  Otermin 's  instructions,  the  Men- 
doza  expedition  had  accomplished  little;  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
information  acquired  as  a  direct  result  of  the  expedition,  its  im- 
portance, because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  expedition, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

When  last  heard  of  on  December  11th,  Governor  Otermin, 
Francisco  Xavier,  Father  Ayeta,  and  all  of  the  Spaniards  who  had 
not  accompanied  Mendoza  were  in  Isleta  with  the  wagons,  awaiting 
a  favorable  change  of  the  weather  to  proceed  northward.  That 
same  day,  conditions  becoming  favorable,  Otermin  and  his  followers 
left  Isleta.  When  they  had  gone  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  pueblo  the  axle  and  tijera  of  the  small  cart  bearing  Father 
Ayeta 's  portable  altar  broke.  This  necessitated  a  hidt  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  while  it  was  being  repaired.  During  the  night  a  severe 
wind  and  snow  storm  swept  down  the  valley,  and  the  morning  of 
December  12th  dawned  very  cold.  The  wagon  was  repaired  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  the  cold  was  so  severe  that  the 
Spaniards  found  it  impossible  to  remain  long  away  from  the  fire. 
Under  such  conditions  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  tired  horses, 
Otermin  decided  to  remain  in  that  place  until  the  weather  was  more 
suitable  for  traveling.  It  became  more  severe,  however,  at  tiie  day 
progressed,  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  firewood  the  Span- 
iards experienced  much  discomfort.  About  three  o'clock  in  Ihe 
afternoon  two  Indians  arrived  at  the  camp  with  the  letter  which 
Mendoza  had  written  to  the  governor  from  Sandia  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  10th,  mention  of  whi<di  has  already  been  made.  Night 
came  on  very  cold,  with  the  wind  and  snow  unabated.*^* 

The  morning  of  December  13th  dawned  exceedingly  cold,  with 
a  severe  hail  and  snow  storm  raging.    Notwithstanding  Ihe  unfa- 

«T8<<Dee]aTaon  del  The  geni  de  la  Ganalleria,''  in  Avtaa  Perteneoientes^ 
39-40;  ''deelaracion  del  sarjento,  mayor  t^y  de  herra,"  in  ibid.,  43-44; 
"deelarasion  de  don  fern^o  de  ehaves,''  in  ibid.,  45-46;  'Medaraaam  del  eapa 
Po  marques,"  in  ibid.,  47;  "  (Deelaraei6n)  del  eapn  roque  de  Madrid/'  m 
ibid.,  48;  "dedaraoson  del  sarjento  mor,  IqIb  de  quintana,"  in  ibid.,  49-51; 
<'  (Dedaracidn)  de  diego  Lopee,"  in  ibid.,  62,  54-56;  Autos  of  Xavier,  in  ibid., 
19-20. 

4T9  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  PerUneeiente$,  18. 
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vorable  weather,  Otermin's  division  marched  three  more  leases  to 
the  estanda  of  Juan  Domfnguez  de  Mendoza.  Throughout  that  dis- 
trict the  esicmcias  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  deserted  and  burned 
and  their  cultivated  fields^  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
Indians  after  the  revolt,  contained  only  comstalkB  from  which  the 
apostates  had  gathered  the  grain.  Along  the  march  to  this  estancia 
great  diligence  was  employed,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  night  before 
ttiree  Piros  families  who  had  been  among  those  captured  and  ab- 
solved at  Isleta  had  fled  as  a  result  of  having  heard  that  the  apos- 
tates, confederated  with  the  Apaches,  had  united  on  two  sierras  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Spaniards.  It  was  reported  that  these 
Indians  were  planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  severe  winter 
weather  and  make  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  horses.  Davis's  ^^ 
statement  that  the  Indians  attacked  the  horses  one  night  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  is  without  documentary  founda- 
tion. By  depriving  the  Spaniards  of  this  all-important  asset,  it 
was  believed,  in  view  of  their  small  force,  that  they  might  easily 
put  an  end  to  them  all.  As  a  result  of  this  report,  efforts  were 
made  to  keep  the  other  Indians  quiet  The  night  of  December  13th 
was  passed  at  the  estancia  with  the  cold  unabated.*^^ 

The  next  day,  in  the  face  of  a  painfully  cold  snow-storm,  the 
Spaniards  continued  their  march  toward  Alameda,  three  leagues 
further  on.  After  camp  had  been  broken  Otermin  took  ten  sol- 
diers and  went  on  in  advance  of  the  main  party  which  remained 
with  the  wagons,  in  order  to  reconnoiter  the  seventeen  Spanish 
esiancias  on  either  bank  of  the  river  between  that  of  Juan  Domln- 
guez  and  the  pueblo  of  Alameda.  He  found  that  all  of  them  had 
been  burned,  and  that  many  of  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  Span- 
iards were  full  of  cOTustalks,  the  Indians  having  planted  and  har- 
vested a  crop.  Otermin  fully  expected  to  find  Alameda  inhabited, 
in  virtue  of  having  received  on  December  10th,  while  yet  in  Isleta, 
a  message  from  the  Indians  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia,  stat- 
ing that  they  wished  to  return  to  their  homes,  as  well  as  in  response 
to  his  order  that  the  old  men  and  prifidpales  of  these  pueblos 
should  come  to  see  him.  Such  was  not  the  case  when  he  entered 
the  pueblo,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  old  man  and  the  old 
woman  whom  Mendoza  had  found  there  five  days  before,  the  place 
was  entirely  deserted.  A  search  was  made  and  in  one  of  the  houses 
were  found  the  remains  of  the  crippled  suicide.  In  the  estufa 
were  found  many  'idols,  masks,  figures  of  the  devil,  herbs,  feathers,* 
and  other  such  tilings,  all  of  which  were  burned.  The  cJiurch  and 
the  monastery  had  been  totally  demolished  by  fire.  Throughout  the 
pueblo  a  quantity  of  com  and  frijol  was  found. 

MO  Op.  cii.f  pp.  322-323. 

^^  Auto  of  Xayier,  in  Autos  Pertenecientea,  18;  ihid.f  19. 
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Late  in  the  evening  the  remainder  of  the  army  arrived, 
drenched  and  suffering  from  cold.  About  the  time  for  vespers 
Otermin  and  Father  Ayeta  decided  to  bum  the  estufa.  Entering 
it  and  crying  out:  ''Blefseed  be  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,"  they 
applied  the  fire  to  it  with  their  own  hands.  The  esiufa  burned  all 
night  until  it  was  totally  destroyed.  The  same  night  Otermin  an- 
nounced that  the  next  day  there  should  be  stored  in  the  wagons  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  people  as  much  frijol  and  com  as  possible. 
All  the  com  that  could  not  be  so  disposed  of,  after  having  saved  out 
what  was  necessary  for  the  horses,  was  to  be  scattered  in  the  various 
houses  and  then  set  afire  so  that  the  entire  pueblo  might  be  totally 
destroyed.  On  the  morning  of  December  15th  Otermin  and  Father 
Ayeta  arose  at  daybreak  and  assembled  the  soldiers  to  carry  out 
these  plans.  Father  Ayeta  employed  himself  in  collecting  and 
cleaning  the  frijol  while  Otermin  perscmally  supervised  the  removal 
of  the  grain,  and  with  his  own  hands  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  gran- 
aries of  the  pueblo.  Li  this  work  of  destruction  the  soldiers  gave 
ready  assistance  until ' '  all  was  consumed. "  No  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  fate  of  the  two  old  Indians  found  in  the  pueblo.  The 
entire  day  was  thus  passed  at  the  pueblo  and  in  awaiting  the  return 
of  Mendoza  and  his  men  who  were  momentarily  expected.  No  news 
was  heard  from  them,  however,  and  the  night  was  passed  there.^*' 

While  at  the  pueblo  of  Alameda  a  young  Indian  named  Juan  de 
la  Cruz,  a  native  of  Isleta  versed  in  the  Spanish  language,  arrived 
at  the  pueblo.  This  Indian,  in  whom  Otermin  placed  much  confi- 
dence, had  been  instructed  by  the  governor  to  stay  in  Isleta  and  in 
case  of  any  trouble  Acre  to  notify  him  at  once.  On  arriving  at 
Alameda  Juan  told  Otermin  that  he  had  come  to  ask  protection  for 
the  Isleta  Indians,  stating  that  the  night  before  a  troop  of  mounted 
Indians  had  surrounded  that  pueblo.  On  account  of  tiie  absence  of 
Mendoza  with  the  majority  of  the  soldiers,  arms,  and  horses  Oter- 
min felt  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  further  divide  his  forces.  But 
he  sent  word  by  Juan  to  the  Isleta  Indians  advising  them  what  to 
do  until  Mendoza  should  return.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Piros  nation  to  Isleta  with  Juan.*** 

The  morning  of  December  16th  dawned  with  the  fields  and 
mountains  completely  covered  with  snow,  and  more  falling.  Oter- 
min was  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes  and  head  caused  by 
the  offensive  smokes  created  by  the  burning  of  the  estufa  and 
pueblo,  in  which  work  he  had  taken  the  leading  part.  Notwith- 
standing his  indispositi(m  and  the  severity  of  tiie  weather,  how- 
ever, Otermin,  after  a  consultation  with  Father  Ayeta  and  the  dif- 

^^*Awto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  PerienecienieSf  19. 

MS  <<Dedarasion  de  Juo-,"  in  Autos  Petrenecientes,  71;  Auto  of  Otermin,  in 
ibid.,  84;  Parecer  de  Luis  Granmo  in  ibid.,  67. 
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f erent  war  chiefs,  decided  to  ford  the  river.  There  was  no  known 
ford  at  that  place,  nor  within  a  number  of  leagues  of  it,  but  be- 
cause of  the  dan^r  of  the  river  freezing  and  blocking  with  ice  over 
night,  as  it  was  accustomed  to  do,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to 
cross  and  continue  the  journey  for  some  time,  this  drastic  measure 
was  agreed  upon.  In  crossing  the  river  the  small  cart  bearing  the 
portable  altar,  and  one  of  the  wagons,  were  stuck  in  the  mud  and 
extricated  only  after  considerable  difficulty. 

By  the  time  the  crossing  had  been  completed  the  weather  was 
fair.  But  Otermin  decided  not  to  push  on  and  camp  was  pitched 
at  that  place,  one  league  from  the  pueblo  of  Puaray,  two  leagues 
from  Sandia,  and  witiiin  sight  of  aU  three  pueblos  of  Aluneda, 
Puaray,  and  Sandia.^^^  As  we  shall  see  the  camp  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  there  until  December  21st*" 

Leaving  the  camp  Otermin  took  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  visited 
the  pueblo  of  Puaray.  From  the  trails  leading  down  from  the 
mountains  to  the  pueblo  it  appeared  that  the  apostates  had  been 
going  back  and  forth  cm  horseback  for  supplies.  Upon  entering  the 
pueblo  two  new  esiufas  were  found  in  which  were  ''many  idols, 
masks,  and  instruments  of  idolatrous  dances."  To  these  Otermin 
himself  set  fire.  A  thorough  search  was  made  of  the  pueblo  and 
some  frijol  taken  out,  after  which  fire  was  applied  to  all  of  the 
houses  and  ''ever3rthing  in  the  way  of  supplies  totally  destroyed." 
In  this  task  Otermin  and  his  men  were  employed  until  after  sun- 
down, after  which  they  returned  to  the  camp  a  league  away.*** 

The  next  day,  December  17th,  the  weather  was  fair  and  Oter- 
min gave  orders  for  twenty  soldiers  and  one  squad  of  Indians  to  ac- 
company him  to  Sandia,  two  leagues  away.  There  he  found  that 
the  church  and  monastery  had  been  practically  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  the  search  through  the  pueblo  two  bells,  broken  into  five  pieces, 
a  tray  de  paienta^  a  wine  vessel  for  mass,  a  censer,  and  a  small 
broken  diadem  were  found.  One  of  the  trophies  of  the  apostates 
found  in  the  houses  was  a  board  on  which  had  been  painted  an 
image  of  The  Immaculate  C(moeption  of  Our  Lady  with  a  dragon 
at  her  feet  The  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  former  had  been  knocked 
out  and  the  body  hit  with  stones,  while  the  drawing  of  the  dragon 
showed  no  signs  of  ill-treatment  At  the  same  time  some  fragments 
of  ornaments  and  things  of  the  service  of  the  monastery  were  found. 
Otermin  ordered  that  all  of  these  should  be  taken  to  Father  Ayeta, 
who,  (m  account  of  indisposition  from  exposure  to  so  much  bad 
weather,  had  remained  at  the  camp.  A  good  supply  of  com,  frijcly 
and  imstes  de  seruddo  of  the  apostates  was  sJso  found.    In  the 

^•^Ayio  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Perteneeienies,  19;  ibid.,  20. 
«M  Auto  of  Otermin  in  ibid.,  48. 
M«  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ibid.,  19-20. 
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pueblo  were  two  estufas  in  which  were  other  figures  with  horrible 
expressions,  and  other  idolatrous'  things.  Fire  was  applied 
throughout  the  pueblo  after  some  com  and  frijol  had  been  taken 
out,  and  the  entire  pueblo,  estufas,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  grain, 
seeds,  and  other  property  of  the  Indians  was  destroyed.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  day  was  spent  in  this  work,  Otennin  and  his  asso- 
ciates not  reaching  camp  until  about  the  time  for  evening  prayers. 
The  next  day,  December  18th,  the  weather  was  settled,  though  it 
was  still  very  cold  with  a  north  wind  blowing.  Instead  of  ccmtinu- 
ing  the  march  from  that  place  Otermin  decided  to  send  a  squad  of 
picked  soldiers  to  scour  the  surrounding  country  and  attempt  to 
capture  by  fair  means  or  foul  some  Indian  or  Indians.  The  rest  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  horses  were  allowed  to  rest,  while  a  sharp  look- 
out was  to  be  kept  for  smoke  signals  from  Mendoza's  party.  That 
night  at  sundown  Mendoza  and  all  his  force  joined  Otermin 's  di- 
vision. With  them  they  brought  three  Indian  men,  Juan,  Josephe, 
and  Lucas,  and  two  young  mulattoes,  Juan  and  Francisco  Lorenzo, 
who  had  willingly  joined  the  Spanish  party.**^ 

The  main  command  under  Otermin  having  been  rejoined  by 
Mendoza,  after  an  inquiry  had  been  made  and  depositions  taken 
relative  to  the  failure  of  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,***  and 
various  other  matters  had  been  considered  by  the  council  of  war 
held  for  the  determination  of  what  was  best  to  be  done  —  to  con- 
tinue the  efforts  to  regain  the  kingdom  or  to  retreat  to  El  Paso,  the 
latter  course  was  determined  upon.  The  expedition  had  been  very 
disappointing  if  not  an  entire  failure.  As  to  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  expedition,  they  are  summed  up  by  Otermin  himself.*" 
The  retreat  to  El  Paso  and  the  incidents  in  connection  therewith 
will  be  treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  work.*'® 

The  rule  of  Governor  Otermin  ended  in  1683  an^  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Don  Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  de  Cruzate,**^  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Don  Pedro  Beneros  de  Posada.    Under  one  or  the 

^f  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Perienecienies,  20, 

MS  Charles  WUmh  Hackett,  Old  Santa  Jfe,  vol.  iii,  pp.  116-122. 

M9/&uf  p.  130:  ''I  resolved  to  bum  eight  pueblos  (Seneefi,  Soeorro,  Ala- 
millOy  Seviileta,  Ideta,  Alameda,  Pnaray  and  Sandia)  with  all  the  grain  and 
other  things  which  were  in  thcan,  which  exceeded  more  than  four  thousand 
fanegat  of  grain  and  a  great  quantity  of  frijol.  And  three  other  pueblos  (San 
Felipe,  l^mto  Domingo  and  Coehiti)  were  sailed,  and  a  great  quantity  of  grain, 
aves,  and  otiier  things  were  consumed.  And  some  things  of  Divine  Cult  and 
other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  were  found.  In  particular 
were  the  estufas,  which  are  houses  of  idolatry,  burned. 

490  Valencia  and  Socorro  counties. 

*•!  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  377-8. 
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other  of  these  govemora  an  entrada  was  made  at  least  as  far  north 
as  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana  and  Cia^  at  which  last  named  pueblo 
a  battle  was  fought  resulting  in  the  killing  of  600  Indians  and  the 
capture  of  70,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  men 
who  were  shot  by  order  of  the  general  in  command,  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  forged  titles  ( f )  under  which  several  of  the  present 
pueblos  received  their  patent  of  confirmation  from  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  purport  to  have  been  issued  by  Cnuate.*" 

After  these  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  in  Sandoval  county, 
was  not  again  visited  by  Spaniards  until  1692  when  a  flying  recon- 
noissance  was  made  by  the  reconqueror  of  the  province,  General 
Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon.*** 

The  reconquest  of  the  province  by  General  De  Vargas  is  fully 
recited  in  another  portion  of  this  work.***  The  seccmd  uprising  in 
1696  is  also  described  at  length  and  elsewhere  in  this  work  **^  will 
be  found  extracts  from  the  journal  of  De  Vargas  ***  covering  his 
various  visits  to  the  pueblos  and  other  regions  of  the  province.  Pol- 
lowing  the  two  administrations  of  this  great  general  the  Pueblo 
tribes  inhabiting  villages  in  the  present  county  of  Sandoval  were, 
except  as  hereinafter  noted,  generally  speaking,  at  peace  with  the 
Spanish  conquerors. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Sandoval  county  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  pueblo  of  Sandia  in  1748  under  the  direction  of  Fr.  Juan 
Miguel  Menchero.**^  When  the  new  pueblo  was  established  it  was 
given  the  name  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Dolores  de  San  Arutomo  de 
Sandia.    The  documentary  title  *®'  of  this  pueblo  to  its  lands  differs 

492  On  the  subject  of  these  pueblo  Indian  titles,  Bancroft,  ArisfOfi^  and  New 
Mexico,  p.  194,  note  35,  must  have  had  an  inkling  of  their  spurious  character. 
In  1689  Gruzate  was  not  governor.  Beneros  de  Fosada  held  that  position,  or 
may  have  been  replaced  by  Gruzate,  we  cannot  say.  At  any  rate  Bancroft 
was  led  to  say:  ''I  confess  that  these  documents  are  very  mysterious  to  me; 
and  I  cannot  imagine  why  the  governor  on  such  an  occasion  at  El  Paso,  on  the 
testimony  of  a  captive  that  the  rebels  were  disposed  to  submit,  should  have 
troubled  himself  to  fix  the  town  limits." 

For  an  explanation  of  these  rank  forgeries  see  The  SpanUh  Archives  of  N^ 
Mexico,  vol.  i,  pp.  477,  478. 

49«  Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  380,  et  seq. 

^9*  Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  380,  et  seq. 

♦»«  Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  410,  et  seq.  Post  —  Taos  County. 

♦»•  Bee  Valencia  County,  this  volume. 

«»7  The  SparUsh  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220,  221,  222,  223. 

498  This  petition  was  filed  with  the  governor  at  Santa  Fe,  who  on  April  5th, 
1748,  made  the  following  order:     "In  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  5th  day  of 
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from  the  other  very  materially.  The  grant  was  made  by  Don 
Joaquin  CodaUos  y  Rabal.  In  the  petition  of  Fr.  Menchero  it  is 
recited  ''that  for  six  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  OeniUes^  and,  notwithstanding  innumerable  trials,  I 
have  succeeded  in  planting  the  seed  of  the  christian  faith  among  the 
pueblos  of  Acoma^  Lagona^  and  Zia,  for  all  of  which  I  hold  instruc- 
tkms  from  the  Most  Excellent  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  to  construct 
temples,  convents  and  pueblos,  with  sufScient  lands  for  each,  water, 
watering  places^  timber  and  pastures,  which  I  have  obtained  for  all 

April,  174S,  before  me,  Don  Joaqain  ObdaQos  7  Babal,  flargento-mayor,  gov- 
emor  and  eaptain-general  of  this  kingdom,  the  foregoing  petition  was  pre- 
sented, aeeompanied  hj  the  superior  deposition  of  the  Most  Ezoellent  Vieeroy 
of  New  Spain,  by  the  Most  Reverend  Friar  Juan  Miguel  Menehero,  retired 
preaeher-general,  eominissioner-general  and  attorney-general  of  this  holy  eus- 
todio  of  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  ete.;  whieh  bong  seen  by  me,  and  the 
plans  proposed  by  the  said  reverend  father  for  the  eonstruetion  of  the  temple, 
convent  and  pueblo  referred  to  by  him  and  the  eonvenienees  whieh  are  oifered 
to  the  Moqui  Indians  brought  to  the  loeaUljr  and  site  called  Sandia,  being 
known  to  me,  whieh  pueblo  shall  be  partly  fortified  in  order  to  prevent  the 
incursions  which  are  occasionally  made  by  the  gentUe  enemies  whose  place  of 
entrance  is  near  the  aforesaid  mentioned  spot  (Faraon  Apaches) ;  in  view  of 
which,  and  having  received  certain  information  concerning  said  conquered  In- 
dians^ who  are  distributed  among  several  pueblos  of  this  kingdom,  asking  that 
a  pueblo  may  be  established  for  them  and  in  which  the  aforementioned  Moqui 
nation  may  construct  their  houses  and  form  a  settlement: 

"Therefore,  and  in  order  that  the  foregoing  decree  of  the  Most  Ezoellent 
Viceroy  and  the  petition  of  the  aforesaid  Very  Beverend  Father,  Delegate  Com- 
missioner, may  he  carried  into  eifect,  I  hereby  give  such  ample  and  sufficient 
authority  as  is  required  in  such  cases  to  the  lieutenant-general  Don  Bernardo 
de  Itastamente  to  proceed  to  the  aforementioned  site  of  Sandia,  with  ten  sol- 
diers, and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  aforementioned  Very  Beverend  Delegate 
Commissioner,  to  personally  examine,  calculate  and  reconnoitre  the  aforesaid 
site,  and  distribute  the  lands,  waters,  pastures  and  watering  places^  sufficient 
for  a  regular  Indian  pneblo,  as  required  by  the  royal  orders  concerning  the 
matter,  setting  forth  the  boundaries  thereof.  And  the  said  lieutenant-general 
shaU  also  proceed  to  give  authentic,  royal  and  personal  i>os8ession  to  the  Very 
Beverend  Father  Missionary,  who  may  be  assigned  by  his  Prelate  to  the  new 
mission,  having  given  the  lands  to  the  conouered  Indians  of  the  said  nation  as 
aforementioned.  In  case  any  dispute  or  objection  is  raised  by  any  person  or 
persons  claiming  title  to  said  lands,  he  will  report  the  same  to  this  government 
in  order  that  such  legal  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  premises  as  are  necessary; 
and  having  reported  his  doings  in  the  premises  immediately  foUowinf^  this 
decree,  the  said  lieutenant-general  will  make  a  correct  copy  tiiereof,  which  he 
win  deliver  to  the  said  Very  Beverend  Delegate  Commissioner,  returning  the 
original  to  this  government,  in  order  that  it  ma^  always  appear.  Furiher- 
more,  it  being  necessary  to  appoint  a  judge  to  administer  justice  in  said  settle- 
ment, to  protect  the  Indians,  hearing  their  cases  and  giving  them  such  legal 
remedies  as  they  may  require,  I  hereby  declare  said  pueblo  of  Sandia  for  the 
present  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Villa  of  San  Felipe  de  Alburquerque, 
m  order  that  the  lieutenant  thereof  or  his  lieutenant  shall  strictly  comply  with 
the  duties  herein  set  forth ;  the  senior  justices  will  cause  the  conquered  Moqui 
Indians  who  may  be  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  attach  themselves 
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of  those  whom  I  have  been  able  to  convert;  and  having  converted 
and  gained  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls  from  here  to  the  Rio 
Pueroo,  which  I  have  brought  from  the  pueblos  of  Moqui,  bringing 
with  me  the  cacique  of  these  Moqui  puebl^M,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  pueblo  at  the  place  called  Sandia.  Having  re- 
ceived the  permission  of  the  Most  Excellent  Viceroy,  which  is  (m 
file  in  that  government,  I  therefore  ask  that  possession  be  given  to 

with  all  possible  despateh  to  the  aforesaid  pneUo  of  Sandia.  to  be  established, 
the  construction  of  which  will  be  commenced  during  the  early  part  of  May,  of 
the  present  year,  1748. 

' 'I  have  so  provided,  ordered  and  signed,  with  my  attending  witnesses,  with 
whom  I  act,  in  the  absence  of  a  public  or  royal  notary,  there  being  none  in 
this  kingdom.    To  which  I  certify: 

''JOAQmN  OODALLOS  Y  BABAL. 

^'Witnesses:    Jos6  Jacobo  de  Boanas. 
Miguel  Alire." 

The  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte  were  not  included 
in  the  grant  to  the  Indiana,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  Bustamante,  who 
states:  ''I,  the  lieutenant-general,  Don  Bernardo  de  Bustamante  Taffle,  com- 
missioned to  give  the  royal  possession  mnted  and  conferred  by  the  Barsento- 
mayor,  Don  Joaquin  Godallos  Y  Babal,  governor  and  captain-general  of  this 
kingdom  of  New  Mezieo,  in  order  to  give  possession  to  the  reverend  father 
preacher  Friar  Juan  Jos6  Hemandes,  the  nuniater  assigned  by  patent  of  his 
reverend  Prelate,  and  to  the  Indians  of  the  Moqui  nation  who  are  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  said  pueblo,  and  for  the  better  security  and 
advancement  of  the  same,  I  caumd  to  appear  before  me  the  citizens  who  reside 
near  or  more  adjacent  to  said  pueblo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  — 
toward  the  west^  to-wit:  Antonio  de  Salazar,  Jo86  Jaramillo  and  Salvador 
Jaramillo,  to  whom,  being  in  my  presence,  I  made  known  the  commission  I 
held  to  grant  the  royal  possession  which  I  am  directed  to  give  to  the  aforesaid 
children  of  Sandia  and  their  minister,  and  making  them  also  understand  that 
they  are  not  required  to  ^ve  to  the  ^dians  the  league  on  the  west^  according 
to  the  royal  mandate,  which  provides  for  one  league  toward  each  of  the  four 
cardinal  points,  which  will  be  increased  in  another  direction;  but  they  were 
to  consent  that  at  all  times  the  said  Moqui  Indians  of  this  new  settlement,  on 
account  of  the  many  risks  their  stock  was  subjected  to  on  this  side,  could  cross 
over  (the  river)  and  pasture  on  the  lands  of  the  said  Spanish  nei^bors,  whom, 
before  witnesses  of  exceptional  veracity,  I  asked  once  and  of tener,  if  they  con- 
sented or  not,  and  they  consented  to  tiie  request  of  the  aforesaid  Indians  and 
their  father  missionary. 

"Whereupon,  they  jointly  and  severally,  in  solidum^  would  and  did  give 
free  and  ample  permission,  now  and  forever,  to  cross  over  and  pasture  their 
stock,  binding  and  obliging  themselves,  their  children,  heirs  and  successors,  not 
to  impose  any  impediment  whatever;  on  the  contrary  they  urged  the  aforenid 
Indians  to  do  so  without  fear  of  causing  damap;e ;  they  so  promised  and  stated 
that  they  would  f  uliUl  their  promise  without  dispute  or  le^  proceedings,  now 
or  in  the  future." 

Upon  this  expediente  we  find  endorsed:  "An  order  was  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  captain-general  commanding  that  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart 
for  the  manufacture  of  adobes  and  the  cutting  of  the  necessary  timber  for 
the  completion  of  their  houses;  no  Indians  being  allowed  to  leave  the  pueblo, 
except  to  ffuard  the  stock  or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  until  the  pueblo  is 
constructed  and  built  under  the  direction  of  the  reverend  father  missionary." 
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me  of  the  aforementioned  place  of  Sandia,  which  I  have  already 
examined  and  found  unoccupied,  so  as  to  prevent  my  converts  re- 
turning to  apostasy,  as  by  locating  them  at  any  other  point  they 
may  escape  to  their  former  homes,  they  being  the  most  remote 
(Moqtd).  By  doing  this  I  will  receive  the  grace,  favor  and  justice 
which  I  ask  at  the  hands  of  Your  Excellency.  I  swear  that  the 
above  ia  not  done  through  malice,  and  in  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary.  Fa.  Juax  Miguel  Menchebo. 

"Delegate  and  Missionary  and  Commissioner  General/' 

Possession  under  authority  of  the  governor  and  captain-general 
was  given  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  pueblo  was  established.^** 

From  the  boundaries  of  this  grant  to  tke  pueblo  of  Sandia  we 
can  fix  approximately  the  course  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  to  the  west  of 
that  pueblo  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  appearing 
from  the  possession  given  by  Bustamante  to  have  been  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  thirty  yards  west  of  the  site  chosen  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  church  and  convent  of  the  pueblo.  Today  the  course  of 
the  river  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  further  to  the  west  This 
change  in  the  course  of  the  river  accounts  for  the  doubt  which  ex- 
isted for  a  long  time  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  pueblos  of 
Sandia,  Puara,  and  Alameda. 

Prom  the  historian's  standpoint  the  story  of  all  of  the  pueblo 
villages  of  Sandoval  county  is  extremely  interesting.  The  more  im- 
portant villages  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  reoonquest  are 

^99  Spnnith  Archivea  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  p.  224.  "At  the  aforemen- 
tioned plaee  and  mission,  on  the  said  day,  mont^  and  year,  as  directed,  I,  the 
lientenant-general,  Don  Bernardo  Antonio  de  Bustamante  Tagle,  proceeded  to 
give  royal  and  pmonal  possession,  accompanied  by  all  the  neighbors,  and  the 
first  act  being  to  give  a  name  and  vocation  to  the  said  new  setttement,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  its  memory,  giving  it  the  name  of  'Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  and 
Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia, '  and  oeing  thus  named,  the  recently  converted  In- 
dians of  the  said  nation,  being  all  together  with  their  said  minister,  reverend 
Father  Friar  Juan  Jos6  Hernandez,  whom  I  took  by  the  hand,  and  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty,  whom  may  God  Preserve  I,  I  walked  with  him  over  the  land, 
tfa^  cried  aloud,  threw  stones,  pulled  weeds  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  exclaimed: 
'Long  live  the  King,  our  Sovereign!'  several  times;  they  received  the  royal 
possession  without  any  objection  whatever.  The  leagues  granted  to  a  regular 
pueblo  were  measured  and  the  lines  being  drawn  toward  the  west  to  the  Bio 
del  Norte,  which  is  the  boundary,  there  were  only  two  lines  of  fifty  and  twenty 
Gastillian  varas  each,  amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  and  forty  varas;  and  in 
order  to  complete  what  was  lading  on  the  western  side,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  as  increase  the  leagues  to  the  north  and  south  equally,  in  order  that  the 
adjoining  Spanish  grantees  should  not  be  damaged,  said  two  boundaries 
amounting  to  7,380  Ctotillian  Varas,  the  league  toward  the  west  being  4,760 
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still  occapied  although  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  decreased  to 
a  very  great  extent 

As  we  have  seen,  the  present  pueblo  of  Sandia^  very  little  of 
which  now  remains^  the  church  of  1748  being  only  a  mound  of  earth 
and  broken  adobes,  is  the  successor  of  one  of  the  towns  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Tiguex  of  Coronado's  time,  although  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  by  name.  According  to  our  most  distinguished  Am- 
erican ethnologist  "^  and  historian  Sandia  was  the  NapeyOy  native 
term,  Naf(aty  of  Onate^s  time  (1598)  and  became  the  seat  of  the 
mission  of  San  Prancisco/^^  established  as  early  as  1617,  although 
its  establishment  has  aJso  been  credited  to  Pr.  Estevan  de 
Perea.'^'  Bandolier  says  that  its  first  church  was  in  existence  as 
early  as  1614,  basing  the  assertion  on  a  statement  by  Z&rate-Sal- 
mer6n  that  the  whereabouts  of  the  body  of  Pray  "Juan"  (Pran- 
cisco)  Lopez  was  revealed  to  Perea  ''more  than  thirty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  the  former  in  1580  or  1581."  »<>•  ''There  is  no 
other  evidence,"  says  Hodge,  "that  Perea  was  in  New  Mexico  be- 
fore 1629,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Z&rate  Sal- 
mer6n  served  at  Sandia  in  or  after  1617.  The  remains  of  Pray 
Prancisco  Lopez  were  reinterred  by  Perea  at  Sandia^  as  probably 
were  also  those  of  Pray  Agustin  Rodriguez,  and  Perea  himself  died 
and  was  buried  there."***  At  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  1680 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sandia  fled  with  others  to  the  Hopi  In- 
dians of  Arizona,  there  building,  in  all  probability,  a  now  ruined 
but  evidently  historical  pueblo  called  Payupkiy  on  thew  Middle 
Mesa.  It  is  significant  that  the  same  name  is  applied  by  the  Hopi 
also  to  the  present  Sandia  pueblo."  On  Otermin's  return  to  New 
Mexico,  as  we  have  noted,  in  1681,  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
the  province,  he  destroyed  Sandia,  but  in  1748  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Pray  Menchero  as  before  noted.  The  present  population  of  the 
pueblo  is  64,  whereas  at  about  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  1680  its  in- 
habitants, according  to  Vetancurt,  an  excellent  authority  on  the 
population  of  the  pueblos,  were  estimated  to  number  three  thou- 
sand."' 

BOO  Frederick  Webb  Hodge. 
Boi  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  2,  p.  220. 

60S  Vetancurt,  CranieOy  p.  312,  reprint,  1871.  See  also  Spanish  Archives  of 
New  Mexico,  voL  i,  pp.  235-237. 

608  Fray  Aloneo  de  Benavidee  Memorial,  Ayer  trans.,  p.  220. 

so^lhid. 

sotlhid. 
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All  of  these  pueblo  villages  in  Sandoval  county  belonged  to  the 
nation  of  the  Queres.  **Benavide8,"***  like  earlier  Spanish  chron- 
ielears,''  says  Dr.  Hodge,  ''used  the  aboriginal  designation  {K'eres) 
of  this  'nation/  which  forms  a  distinct  linguistic  stock  embracing 
the  inhabitants  of  villages  on  the  Bio  Grande  between  the  Bito 
de  los  Frijoles  ^^  (where  before  being  confined  to  reservations  th^ 
joined  the  Tewa  country  on  the  north)  and  the  Bio  Jemez,  as  well 
as  on  the  latter  stream  from  the  pueblo  of  Sia  to  near  its  mouth. 
The  western  division  of  the  Queres,  or  Keresan,  stock  comprises 
the  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna,  whose  people  speak  a  slightly 
different  dialect  Laguna,  however,  did  not  exist  in  Benavides' 
time,  it  having  been  founded  by  various  other  villages  near  the 
close  of  the  century.  Like  other  pueblo  tribes  the  Queres  main- 
tain that  they  had  their  origin  at  Sipapu  or  Shipapv^  in  the  far 
north,  and  that  they  slowly  drifted  southward  to  the  Bio  Grande, 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  Bito  de  los  Frijoles,  or  Tyuonyi,  where 
they  excavated  the  cavate  •**  lodges  which  still  honeycomb  the  cliffs. 
Long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  they  had  abandoned  the 
Bito,  and  moving  farther  southward,  separated  into  a  number  of 
autonomous  village  communities.  According  to  Coronado  who  vis- 
ited the  Qidrix  province  in  1540-42,  these  Indians  occupied  seven 
pueblos,  exclusive  of  Acoma  and  Sia.  Forty  years  later  Espejo 
found  the  Quires  province  to  comprise  five  towns,  but  these  did  not 
include  Acoma,  nor  Sia  and  Santa  Ana^  which  latter  two  belonged 
to  his  Ptmames  or  Cunames  provinces.  There  was  thus  compara- 
tively little  change  in  the  number  and  location  of  the  Queres  pueb- 
los between  the  date  of  Coronado 's  visit  and  the  establishm^it  of 
missicms  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  in 
Benavides 's  time  San  Felipe  is  the  first  Queres  pueblo  met  in  jour- 
neying northward;  then  comes  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti,  with 
Sia  and  Santa  Ana  on  the  Bio  Jemez  to  the  westward.  The  first 
missionary  assigned  to  Queres  was  Fray  Juan  de  Bosas  of  Onate's 
colony,  in  1598,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  erect  churches  until 

6M  Benavides,  if  emoHaZ,  Hodge,  op.  cii,^  p.  222. 

wi  Ante,  YoL  i,  p.  34  ei  aeq, 

508  The  word  cavate  is  not  Spanish,  neither  is  it  Indian.  It  is  possible  that 
some  word-coiner,  familiar  with  the  Spanish  verb  cavar  —  to  dig,  to  ezeavate  — 
first  nsed  tiie  word  in  its  present  aeeepted  signifieanee.  It  is  my  judgment, 
however,  that  he  had  the  English  word  dave  distinetljr  in  mind  when  1^  pro- 
duced eavate.    Hodge  is  not  the  first  to  use  this  word. 
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after  the  beginning  af  the  sevoiteenth  oentoiy.  The  aggregate 
Queres  population  in  1910  was  3,996.  The  three  monasteries  and 
churches  among  the  Queres  mentioned  by  Benavides  ''aside  from 
those  which  each  pueblo  has''  were  probably  those  still  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  1680,  namely,  San  Felipe,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Cochiti" 

The  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  is  situated  on  the  right  bsnk  of  the  Bio 
del  Norte  about  12  miles  above  Bernalillo.  ''Before  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniards,"  says  Hodge,*^^  "probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this 
pueblo  and  of  Cochiti  formed  a  single  tribe  occupying  successively 
a  number  of  pueblos,  the  last  of  which  was  called  Kuapa.**  "Owing 
to  the  agg^ressiveness  of  the  Tewa,  whose  territory  formed  their 
northern  boundary,"  says  Bandelier,  "this  Queres  group  was  forced 
to  separate  into  two  divisions,  one  (the  Cochitf )  retiring  to  the  Po- 
trero  Viejo,  the  other  going  farther  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  site 
of  the  present  Mexican  hamlet  of  Cubero,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  where  they  built  the  pueblo  of  Katishtii/a,  Subsequently  this 
village  was  abandoned  and  a  new  one,  bearing  the  same  name,  con- 
structed at  the  foot  of  the  black  mesa  of  Tamita,  where  the  San 
Felipe  tribe  was  found  by  Coronado  in  1540.  In  1591,  Castano  de 
Sosa  visited  the  pueblo  and  probably  gave  it  the  Saint  name  by 
which  it  is  now  commonly  known.  Seven  years  later  (1598)  Onate 
also  visited  San  Felipe  and  his  narrative  applies  the  name  'Cas- 
tixes'  (Katishtii;a)  collectively  to  the  pueblos  of  San  Felipe  and 
*Comitre.*  This  is  doubtless  an  error  in  copying,  however,  the 
latter  name  being  apparently  a  misprint  or  corruption  of  Tamita, 
the  name  of  the  Mesa  at  the  foot  of  which  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe 
stood.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  at  an  early  date,  and 
its  first  (diurch  was  erected  by  Fray  Crist6bal  de  Quinones,  who> 
died  at  the  pueblo  in  1609  and  was  buried  in  the  church  he  had 
founded.  This  pueblo  was  also  the  residence  of  the  Father  Cus- 
todian in  1636,  but  not  as  a  permanent  seat.  The  name  of  the  resi- 
dent priest  in  Benavides 's  time  is  not  known,  but  Fray  Geronimo 
de  Pedraza,  professed  in  1608,  in  Mexico,  and  died  at  San  Felipe, 
May  5,  1664.  The  San  Felipe  Indians  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolt  of  1680  and  as  there  was  then  no  resident  priest  at  their 

B09  Op.  cU,,  p.  223. 
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pueblo  to  murder,  they  aided  in  the  massacre  of  ^  the  missionaries 
of  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo  (including  their  own  who  resided  at 
the  latter  village),  as  well  as  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Spanish  col- 
onists in  the  neighboring  haciendas  and  of  some  of  the  members  of 
their  own  tribe  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1681  the  pueblo  was  deserted  hy  its  inhabitants,  who 
fled  with  the  Cochitenos  and  others  to  Potrero  Viejo,  but  returned 
in  1683.  Between  the  latter  date  and  1692,  when  De  Vargas  made 
his  appearance  in  New  Mexico,  they  again  retreated  with  the  other 
tribes  to  the  Potrero,  but  the  Felipenos  were  induced  by  the  Span- 
iards to  return.  When  De  Vargas  appeared  the  following  year  he 
found  the  San  Felipe  Indians  in  a  new  pueblo  on  the  summit  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  long  black  mesa  {Tyit-4-TzaUya)  northwest  of 
the  present  villas,  which  had  been  built  subsequent  to  1683.  Here 
a  church  was  erected  in  1694,  a  part  of  the  walls  of  which  are  now 
standing.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  a  defensive  site,  the  tribe 
left  its  mesa  settlement  and  erected  at  its  base  the  San  Felipe  of  the 
present  time  —  the  fourth  pueblo  that  has  borne  the  aboriginal 
appellaticm  KatisJUya,  No  remains  of  the  old  pueblo  near  the  mesa 
of  Tamita  are  traceable.  San  Felipe  was  made  a  visita  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  1782.    Its  population  in  1910  was  490. ' ' 

The  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  '^^  stands  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Bio  del  Norte,  about  20  miles  above  Bernalillo  and  two  miles  from 
Domingo  station  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  of  railways. 
The  earliest  traditions  of  its  inhabitants,"^  according  to  Bandelier, 
locate  their  pueblo  at  the  Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada,  whence^ 
in  prehistoric  times,  they  removed  successively  to  two  pueblos,  each 
named  Gipuy,  the  latter  one  of  which  they  occupied  when  Onate 
visited  them  in  1598.  The  earlier  Gipuy  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arroyo  de  Qalisteo,  more  than  a  mile  east  of  the  present  station  of 
Domingo,  but  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  freshet,  the  inhab- 
itants being  compelled  to  move  farther  westward  where  the  second 
Qipuy  was  built  This  pueblo,  which  also  was  washed  away,  was 
succeeded  by  Huashptia  Tzena,  on  the  Bio  G-rande,  but  it  suffered 
the  fate  of  its  predecessors.    The  present  Santo  Domingo,  called  by 

^10  Ante,  ToL  i,  p.  42,  note  27,  pp.  297,  313,  322,  note  327,  351,  note  3C2, 
862,  note  369,  374,  383,  399,  405. 
Bii  Hodge,  op.  eit^  p.  224. 
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the  natives  Ki-ua,  has  had  three  disasters  since  its  establishment 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  latest  occurring  in  1886  when  both 
churches  were  destroyed.  At  the  time  of  Juan  de  Onate's  visit  in 
1598,  Santo  Domingo  was  chosen  as  the  Canvento  de  la  Advocacidn 
de  Nuesira  Senora  de  la  Asumpcion.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  mis- 
sion at  an  early  date,  its  first  church  being  erected  by  Fray  Juan 
de  Escalona^  ComisariOy  who  died  there  in  1607.  After  1782  Santo 
Domingo  had  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  as  visitas.  Its  population  in 
1910  was  817."» 

The  pueblo  of  Cochiti,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  New  Mex- 
ico, lies  about  27  miles  southwest  from  Santa  Fe,  in  Sandoval 
county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Norte.  The  native  name  of 
the  pueblo  is  Ko-iyi-ti  or  Qo-tyi-ti.^^^  Before  removing  to  their 
present  location,  according  to  Bandolier,  the  inhabitants  succes- 
sively occupied  the  Tyuonyi,  or  Bito  de  los  Frijoles,  the  Potrero  de 
las  Yacas,  the  pueblo  of  Ha-a^tze  on  Potrero  San  Miguel  or  Potrero 
de  Capulin,  and  the  pueblo  of  Kvapa  in  the  Canada  de  Cochiti.  Up 
to  this  time,  which  was  still  before  the  earliest  Spanish  explora- 
tions, the  inhabitants  of  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe  formed  one  tribe, 
but  on  account  of  the  hostilities  of  their  northern  neighbors,  the 
Tewa,  the  tribe  was  divided,  one  part  going  southward,  where  they 
built  the  pueblo  of  Katishtyay  while  the  other  took  refuge  on  the 
Potrero  Yiejo  where  they  established  a  village  known  at  HcMut 
Cochiti,  On  the  abandonment  of  this  village  they  retired  6  or  7 
miles  southeastward  to  the  site  of  the  present  Cochiti  pueblo  on  the 
Bio  Grande  del  Norte  where  they  were  found  by  Onate  in  1598. 
The  Cochitenos  took  an  active  part  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  but 
remained  in  their  pueblo  for  15  months  after  the  outbreak.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  however,  learning  of  the  return  of  Governor  Oter- 
min  from  El  Paso  to  reconquer  New  Mexico,  they  retreated  with 
their  kindred  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe,  reenforced  by 
some  Tano  from  San  Marcos  and  Tigua  from  Taos  and  Picurfs,  to 
the  Potrero  Viejo,  where  they  remained  until  about  1683,  at  which 
date  it  was  reported  that  all  the  villages  north  of  San  Felipe  had 
be^i  reinhabited.  In  1683  the  Cochitenos,  with  their  San  Marcos 
and  San  Felipe  allies,  again  took  refuge  on  the  Potrero  VieJQ» 

BIS  Bandelier,  Final  Beport,  pt  i,  p.  260;  pt.  ii,  p.  184  et  8eq. 
BIS  Hodge,  op.  oit,,  p.  224-5.    See  also  ante,  vol.  i,  p.  218,  note  230. 
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where,  with  the  inhabitants  of  San  Felipe  and  San  Marcos,  they 
built  a  lai^  village.  In  October,  1692,  they  were  visited  in  their 
fortified  abode,  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Cieneguilla,  by  Vargas, 
the  reconqueror  of  New  Mexico,  who  induced  them  to  promise  to 
return  to  their  permanent  villages  on  the  Bio  Orande.  But  only  the 
Queres  of  San  Felipe  proved  sincere,  for  in  the  same  year  the  Co- 
chitenos  and  the  San  Marcos  people  returned  to  the  Potrero  where 
they  remained  until  April  of  the  following  year,  when  Vargas  with 
70  soldiers,  20  colonists,  and  100  warriors  from  the  now  friendly 
Queres  of  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Sia,  assaulted  the  town  on 
the  night  of  April  16-17  and  forced  the  Cochitenos  to  fiee  after  the 
loss  of  21  killed,  and  342  women  and  children  captured.  The  In- 
dian allies  leaving  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  the  force 
of  Vargas  becoming  thus  weakened,  the  Cochitenos  returned  on 
April  21,  surprised  the  Spaniards,  and  succeeded  in  liberating  half 
of  their  captives.  Vargas  remained  until  the  24th,  when  he  burned 
the  pueblo  and  evacuated  the  Potrero,  taking  with  him  to  Santa  Fe 
a  large  quantity  of  com  and  other  booty  (including  70  horses  and 
900  sheep)  and  nearly  200  captive  women  and  children.  Cochiti 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura,  with  300  inhab- 
itants, according  to  Vetancurt,  in  1680,  but  it  was  reduced  to  a 

visita  of  Santo  Domingo  after  1782.  Its  population  in  1910  was 
237.514 

The  pueblo  of  Sia-Cia,  aboriginal  name,  Tsta,  lies  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  Bio  Jemez,  about  16  miles  northwest  of  Bernalillo. 
Coronado  mentions  a  single  village  of  the  tribe,  but  Antonio  de 
Espejo  said  it  had  five  villages  of  which  Sia  was  the  largest.  Es- 
pejo  called  this  the  province  of  Pun&mes.  Near  the  present  Cia 
are  the  ruins  of  two  villages  which  Bandolier  "^"  believes  belonged 
to  those  which  Espejo  describes.  Sia  took  part  in  the  revolt  of 
1680,  making  a  determined  stand  for  nine  years  when  in  August, 
1689,  they  were  assaulted  by  Don  Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  de  Cru- 
zate,^^  who  wrecked  the  pueblo  and  decimated  the  tribe  in  the  most 
bloody  engagement  of  the  rebellion.  The  friendly  attitude  of  these 
Indians  toward  the  Spaniards  from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the 
second  revolt  in  1696  created  considerable  friction  between  them 

614  Hodge,  op,  oit.y  226.    Bee  ante,  vol.  i,  p.  406. 
vi»  Final  Seport,  pt.  ii,  p.  196. 
»i«  JiUe,  voL  i,  pp.  377,  378,  379. 
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and  the  Jemiez  and  Coehiti.  Sia  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Aswncidn  at  an  early  date,  since  Fray  Ber- 
nardo de  Marta,  who  went  to  New  Mexico  in  1605,  died  there  thirty 
yean  later.  Santa  Ana  and  Jemez  were  its  visitas  after  1782.  On 
the  anthority  of  Bandolier  the  pueblo  owes  its  dedine  after  the  re- 
volt to  the  constant  inter-killing  going  on  for  supposed  evil  prac- 
tices of  witchcraft    The  population  in  1910  was  109.^^ 

The  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  is  situated  on  the  northeast  bank  of 
the  Bio  Jemez.  Its  native  name  is  Tam&yd.  The  original  pueblo, 
according  to  Bandolier,  stood  near  the  Mesa  del  Cange]j6n,  west  of 
the  Bio  Grande  and  north  of  Bernalillo;  but  this  was  abandoned 
before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  aixteenth  century,  and 
another  built  about  midway  between  the  present  Santa  Ana  and 
San  Felipe  on  the  great  black  mesa  of  San  Felipe.  This  is  the  vil- 
])Bge  visited  in  1598  by  Onate  who  referred  to  it  as  Tamy  and 
Tamaya  —  the  latter  being  the  name  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to 
both  this  pueblo  and  its  predecessor.  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission,  and  although  it  had  no  resident  priest  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt)  it  was  not  without  a  church  and  monastery.  In  the 
revolt  the  Santa  Ana  tribe  joined  the  natives  of  San  Felipe  in  the 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Santo  Domingo  and  the  colonists  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bio  del  Norte.  As  the  pueblo  was  situated  west  of  the 
Bio  Grande  it  was  not  molested  by  Gk>vemor  Otermin  during  his 
attempt  to  reconquer  New  Mexico  in  1681,  but  in  1687,  Pedro 
Beneros  de  Posada,  then  governor  at  El  Paso,  carried  the  pueblo  by 
storm  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  burned  the  village,  several 
Indians  perishing  in  the  flames.  When  De  Vargas  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  1692  the  tribe  occupied  a  mesa  known  as  Cerro  Colo- 
rado ten  miles  to  the  north  and  eastward  from  Jemez,  but  were  in- 
duced to  return  to  their  former  locality  where  they  built  the  pueblo 
now  occupied  and  which,  like  the  two  others,  is  known  as  Tamaya. 
In  1782  Santa  Ana  was  a  visUa  of  Cia.  Its  population  in  1910 
was  211."» 

Another  of  the  important  pueblos  of  Sandoval  county  is  Jemez 

B17  Hodge,  op.  ett,  p.  226. 

S18  Hodge,  op.  eii.f  226.  For  a  fuU  story  of  the  Tarious  dealings  of  this 
tribe  with  the  Spaniards  as  reflected  by  the  Spanish  Archives,  see  8pami»h 
AreMves  of  N.  If.,  pp.  92.  116,  117,  118,  342,  368,  369,  422,  428,  439,  482, 
▼oL  L 
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or  Hemea  The  native  name  for  the  villas  is  Walatoway  signifying 
''at  the  pueblo  in  the  Canada,"  referring  to  Jemez  canada  or  canon, 
according  to  Harrington."^* 

Bi»  Hodge,  op.  eii.,  pii.  241,  242,  243:  "Oastafieda,  one  of  the  ehroniden 
of  the  Goronado  expedition,  speaks  repeatedly  of  seven  Hemea  puehlas  in 
1541,  which  were  visited  l^  Oaptain  Francisco  de  Barrionuero,  in  addition  to 
three  others  (possibly  Gyuiiwd,  AmiMunghwd  Kw<uiiukwa)  in  the  province  of 
Agoas  Calientes,  identified  with  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs  (Winship,  Coronado 
Expedition^  pp.  510,  519,  526).  £q>ejo,  in  1583  mentions  the  province  of 
Emeges,  Emezes,  Ameiee,  Am^es,  etc.,  six  leagues  northwest  of  his  province 
of  Punames  or  Cnnames  (the  Bia  group  of  villages)  containing  seven  pueblos 
{Doe.  IfM.  de  Indiae,  vol.  xv,  pp.  116,  179).  In  1598  Ofiate  heard  of  eleven 
(no  doubt  including  those  of  Hot  Springs),  but  saw  only  eiffht  of  the  Emmes 
towns,  yet  he  f^ves  a  list  of  nine  (ibid,,  voL  xvi,  pp.  102,  11^.  The  names  of 
these  occur  twice,  and  partly  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  with  what  difficulties 
students  must  contend  in  endeavouring  to  harmonize  some  of  the  early  Spanish 
names  of  tribes  and  settlements  with  those  given  by  the  Indians  today,  botii  of 
Ofiate 's  lists  are  presented.  I.  1,  Txcaguayo;  2,  Quiamera;  3,  Fia;  4, 
Qwnuta;  5,  Leeca;  6,  Poee;  7,  Fiapugi;  8,  Triyti;  9,  Caatri.  IL  1,  Tjar; 
2,  Gnayoguia;  3,  Meeatria;  4,  Qwuita;  5,  Ceea;  6.  Poire;  7,  Trea;  8,  ChMii- 
irutri;  9,  Cairoo,  So  different  are  the  two  lists,  either  through  direct  change 
in  spelling  or  by  combination  of  a  part  of  one  name  with  part  of  another,  that 
they  do  not  at  first  appear  to  be  intended  for  the  same  pueblos.    .    . 

''The  first  missionary  assigned  to  the  Jemez  was  Fadre  Fray  Alonzo  de 
Lugo,  who  was  a  member  of  Ofiate 's  band  and  who  had  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Apadee  Benavides  ('Apaches  de  Navajo')  and  Coeoyes  (evidently 
one  of  the  Yuman  tribes  that  the  Spaniards  had  heard  of)  under  his  paternal 
care.  No  missions,  however,  were  erected  at  so  earlv  a  date.  The  first  resi- 
dent missionary,  so  far  as  known,  was  Fray  Ger6iiimo  Z&rate  Salmer6n,  to 
whom  may  be  attributed  the  construction  of  the  two  churches  of  San  Diego  (at 
Ctyueiwd)  and  San  Joseph  or  San  Jos6.  This  was  about  the  year  1618  for  in 
1626  Fray  Ger6nimo  returned  to  Mexico  after  eight  years  of  mission  work  in 
New  Mexico  (during  which  he  baptized  6,566  Jemez  Indians  alone  and  prepared 
a  catechism  in  their  language)  and  made  a  report,  unfortunately  relating 
mainly  to  earlier  explorations  but  brought  down  to  the  year  1626.  This  report 
was  written  in  1629,  on  August  18th  of  which  year  it  received  the  endorsement 
of  Padre  Fray  Frsincisco  de  Velasco,  Lector  Jubilado  of  the  Franciscans  of 
New  Spain.  It  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  tiian  1627,  since  the  Be- 
laeion  is  addressed  to  Fray  Francisco  de  Apodaca,  who  did  not  assume  the 
commissary-generalship  until  that  year.  When  Benavides  took  the  field  as 
(Mstodian  in  1622,  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  the  missionary  at  Picurfs  requested 
and  was  granted  permission  to  re-settle  the  Jemez  people  who  had  practically 
abandoned  their  villages  on  account  of  famine  and  Navajo  depredations.  Fray 
Miurtin,  therefore,  is  the  missionary  of  whom  Benavides  speaks.  He  also  men- 
tions, it  will  be  noted,  that  the  Jemez  had  churches  before  this  time,  erected 
by  'sundry  religious.'  If  any  resident  missionary  other  than  Z&rate  Sal- 
mer6n  ministered  to  the  Jemez  before  Arvide  took  charge,  his  name  and  the 
date  are  not  known.  Z&rate  Salmer6n  ministered  also  to  other  pueblos  during 
his  stay  in  New  Mexico,  so  that  the  remarkable  labors  which  he  conducted  at 
Jemez  must  have  been  between  about  1618-1622.  The  mission  of  St.  Joseph 
was  abandoned  after  Benavides'  time  and  before  1680,  but  in  the  meantime 
another  mission,  with  the  church  dedicated  to  San  Juan,  was  founded.  The 
pueblos  at  which  San  Joseph  and  San  Juan  were  established  are  not  known 
with  eertainty;  Bandelier  leaves  the  question  of  the  latter  open  to  future  in- 
vestigationy  and  decides  in  favor  of  Amiuhunglcwa  for  Sui  Joseph,  mainly 
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Much  of  the  history  of  this  old  pueblo  is  given  in  the  note  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  old  pueblos  of 
New  Mexico  than  any  other  writer  or  investigator  and  his  state- 
ments, backed  as  they  are  by  authority,  must  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. Between  1643  and  1646  the  Jemez  and  the  Navajo  con- 
spired against  the  Spaniards,  which  ended  in  the  hanging  of  29  of 
the  Indians.  In  1650  they  again  confederated  with  the  Navajo,  to- 
gether with  the  Tigua  of  Isleta  and  Alameda,  and  the  Queres  of 
San  Felipe  and  Cochiti,  but  the  attempted  uprising  was  quelled. 
When  the  great  revolt  broke  out  on  August  10,  1680,  the  Jemez 
killed  Fray  Juan  de  Jesus,  one  of  their  two  missionaries  at  (Tyu- 
siu^  (San  Diego),  the  other.  Fray  Francisco  Munoz  (who  evi- 
dently was  attached  to  the  San  Juan  mission)  escaping  to  Cia, 
where  he  was  rescued.  On  the  appearance  of  Otermin  in  1681,  the 
Jemez  fled  to  the  heights  but  so<m  returned  to  their  two  pueblos; 
probably  in  1688  they  again  abandoned  their  villages  and  went  to 
the  mesa  and  in  1692  they  were  found  by  Vargas  inhabiting  an  ex- 
tensive fortified  pueblo  on  a  mesa  summit,  probably  the  former 
town  of  Astialakwd,  rehabilitated  for  the  purpose.  Vargas  suc- 
ceeded in  pacifying  the  Indians,  at  least  for  a  time.  In  1693,  on 
account  of  their  adhereDce  to  the  Spanish  cause,  the  Jemez  made 
war  on  the  Queres  of  Cia,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Felipe,  but  a  visit 
from  Vargas  was  met  by  the  Jemez  with  assurances  of  friendship. 
Repeated  hostility  toward  the  Queres  by  the  Jemez  with  their 
Navajo  allies,  however,  finally  resulted  in  an  expedition  under 

because  Z&rate  Salm6r6ii  mentionB  it  in  eonneetioii  with  Oyuaiwd.  Bat  the 
Jemez  Indians  aasured  me  emphatieaUj  that  Amilghynghwa  was  not  the  seat 
of  a  mission,  but  that  Agtiaidhwd  had  been;  and  Bandelier  was  also  informed 
by  the  natives  that  tibe  latter  pueblo  was  the  site  of  San  Joseph,  which  in  1892 
he  rejected  in  favor  of  AmilshungJewa  and  in  1894  in  favor  of  Patokwd, 
These  two  ruins  are  situated  where  the  mesa  between  the  canyons  of  San  Diego 
and  Guadalupe,  six  miles  north  of  Jemez,  narrows  to  a  point  —  Asiialakwd 
being  on  the  mesa  proi>er,  Patokwd  on  the  lower  prominence.  Until  further 
attention  has  been  given  to  Jemez  archaeology  the  sites  of  San  Joseph  and 
San  Juan  cannot  be  located  beyond  question,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  wiU 
be  shown  l^at  they  were  where  the  ruins  of  A$tidldkwd  and  JPatokwd,  re- 
spectively, may  still  be  seen.  Of  the  identification  of  San  Diego  with  Oyuaiwd 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  Bandelier  calls  attention  to  Benavides'  state- 
ment that  as  he  founded  the  pueblo  of  San  Diego  anew,  on  account  of  its  ruin- 
ous condition,  *  the  old  church  of  San  Diego  was  built  after  1622,  and  probably 
after  1626.'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Gyusiwd  had  no  church 
during  Z&rate  Salmer6n's  ministry.  The  same  authority  also  says  ^the  words 
de  la  eongregaoi6n  (applied  by  Benavides  to  San  Diego)  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  first  mission  at  San  Diego  de  Jemez  was  due  to  the  Capuchins  I '  " 
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Vargas  against  them  in  July,  1694,  cansiiig  a  signal  defeat  of  the 
Indians^  who  lost  84  killed,  361  prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  confiscated,  while  their  two  pueblos  were  burned.  San  Di- 
ego, however,  was  reoccupied  in  the  same  year  and  continued  to  be 
inhabited  until  June  4,  1696,  when  with  other  Pueblos  the  Jemez 
again  rose  in  rebellion  and  killed  their  missicmary.  Fray  Francisco 
de  Jesds  Maria  Casanes.  Another  expedition  was  sent  against  them 
and  their  allies  from  the  Navajo  and  from  Zuni  and  Acoma^  and  on 
June  29th,  the  Indians  being  again  defeated  in  San  Diego  canon, 
this  time  with  a  loss  of  about  30  including  8  Acomas.  The  fright- 
ened Zunis  and  Acomas  retreated  to  their  homes,  while  the  Jemez 
forever  deserted  their  old  pueblos  of  San  Diego  and  San  Juan  and 
fled  to  the  Navajo  country  where  they  remained  for  several  years, 
some  at  least  of  the  Jemez  being  with  the  Navajo  when  Boque  de 
Madrid  made  an  expedition  against  them  in  1705.  But  their  quon- 
dam friends  soon  became  their  old-time  enemies  again,  for  in  June, 
1709,  Jemez  (evidently  the  present  pueblo,  which  meanwhile  seems 
to  have  been  built)  was  raided  by  these  semi-nomads,  suffering 
much.  In  1714  the  depredations  were  repeated,  and  ten  years  later 
the  Yute,  or  Ute,  took  a  hand  in  the  same  disastrous  business.  Yet 
these  were  not  to  be  the  only  troubles  of  the  unfortunate  Jemez,  for 
in  1728  i)estilence  carried  off  108  of  their  already  diminished  tribe* 
and  when  in  1780  and  1781  more  than  five  thousand  Pueblos  sucr 
CTunbed  to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  the  Jemez  suffered  with  the 
rest  and  many  of  the  villages  became  so  reduced  in  population  that 
several  of  the  active  missions,  including  that  of  Jemez,  which  had 
retained  the  old  name  San  Diego,  became  mere  visitas.  In  this  way 
Jemez  was  ministered  by  the  missionary  of  Cia  after  1780.  The 
town  contained  574  inhabitants  in  1749,  485  in  1793,  and  650  in 
1860 ;  in  1890  428  remained,  and  in  1910  the  population  numbered 
499.  These  of  course  include  the  score  or  more  descendants  of  the 
Pecos  tribe,  the  remnant  of  which  went  to  Jemez  in  1838.  Bena- 
vides's  estimate  of  3,000  for  the  two  Jemez  pueblos  in  1630  was 
probably  a  reasonable  one.'*® 

After  the  reconquest  in  1693-96,  the  village  of  Bernalillo  was 
garrisoned  with  a  small  force,  which  cooperated  with  the  vednos 

620  Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavidee,  Memoriai,  Ayer  trans.,  note  by  Hodge,  pp. 
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(settlers  of  the  neighborhood)  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the 
hostile  Apache  and  other  gentile  tribes.  The  Spaniards  from  the 
time  of  De  Vargas,"*^  in  all  offensive  movements  against  the  In- 
dians (gentiles)  were  aided  by  warriors  from  the  several  pueblos, 
generally  under  direct  command  of  the  war-captain  ^''  of  the  pueblo 
from  which  the  levy  of  Indian  troops  was  made.  The  mann^  of 
making  these  levies  for  Indian  allies  is  shown  in  the  journal  of 
events  covering  military  campaigns  which  were  made  and  kept  by 
the  various  captains-general  of  the  kingdom. 

«si  General  De  Vargas  begun  hia  last  eampaign  againat  the  Faraon  Apaches, 
with  his  headquarters  at  Bernalillo,  whieh  is  designated  by  him  a  pUua  de 
armaa  in  his  journal  of  that  time.  It  was  at  Bernalillo  that  he  made  his  last 
win  and  testament  and  at  which  place  he  died,  April,  1704. 

62S  The  last  entries  in  the  Journal  of  De  Vargas  show  tiie  manner  of  assis- 
tance of  the  Pueblo  Allies:  At  the  Town  of  santa  fee  on  the  twenty  seventh  day 
of  the  month  of  March  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  f  our,  I,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Nava  de  Brasinas,  govr  and  Captn  gen}  of  this  Province  and  the  Provinces  of 
New  Mexico  &c  1&  Faraon  Apaches  and  ^ose  of  the  Seven  rivers  and  others 
of  the  frontier  and  other  parts  of  this  said  Province  havinp^  conunitted,  during 
the  Moons  of  the  months  since  I  came  again  to  govern,  various  thefts  of  Cattle 
and  flocks  from  Capt.  Miguel  Oarzia  on  his  farm  at  Bieneg^uilla  and  from  D 
Fernando  Duran  de  Ohaves,  alcalde  mayor  of  the  post  of  Bernalillo,  addng  that 
I  on  my  side  should  make  offensive  war  with  fm  and  sword  against  the  said 
enemies,  I  proclaim  it  and  for  its  execution  order  the  Captain  of  this  fort,  Don 
Felix  Martiiies  [Mrfies],  to  make  a  list  of  the  men  at  arms  to  the  number  of 
fif^  soldiers  and  half -pay  of&cers,  and  I  likewise  ordor  the  governors  of  Teguas, 
Pecos  and  Queres  and  their  Alcaldes  to  select  the  men  at  arms  beet  equipped 
and  they  witii  their  supplies  must  be  at  Bernalillo  post  on  Saturday  the  twenty 
nmth  of  the  present  month  whidi  was  announced  on  the  parade-ground  and  I 
the  said  Marquis  when  the  said  men  at  arms  with  their  Captain  commanders 
and  officers  of  this  Fort  are  mounted  will  go  forth  with  them  and  my  civil  and 
military  secretary  of  the  said  Town  of  santa  fee  this  said  day  and  date  at 
about  tiie  hour  of  ten  in  the  mominff  [no  break]  to  sleep  at  the  Village  of  Oo- 
chiti  and  in  order  that  it  may  testi^  of  the  said  Cunpaign  and  the  reason  of 
the  order  this  edict  shall  serve  as  the  beginning  of  those  which  follow  and  the 
operations  which  our  Lord  may  be  pleaMd  to  perform  in  defence  of  our  holy 
faith  against  the  said  enemies,  and  I  therefore  decree  and  sign  the  same 
with  my  said  civU  and  military  secretary  on  the  said  day  and  date  Ut  9upra — 

Tms  Marquis  di  la  Naya  di  Braxinas 
On  the  said  day  montti  and  year  as  dated,  I,  the  said 


The  last  campaign 
of  General  de  Var- 
gas 1704  edict  on 
arrival  at  the  vils* 
of  Cochitl  where 
the  secretary  and 
two  soldiers  fell  ill 
ft  the  said  Govr  or- 
dered [them]  tore- 
turn  to  said  town 


Marouis  sovr  and  Captn  gea},  arrived  at  this  Village  of 
Cochiti  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  distant 
seven,  or  eight  Leagues  from  the  Town  of  santa  fee 
where  t^e  head  of  tie  cavalry  notified  me  that  he  had 
sent  back  very  ill  Joseph  Lujan,  a  soldier  who  came  in 
said  squadron  with  Juan  de  Dies  Martinez  by  whom  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant  geni  Juan  Paes 
Hurtado.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  said  Town  the 
Bev.  Father  [who  was]  its  Guardian  brother  Diego  de 
Chavarria  administered  extreme  unction;  mj  secretary 
aforesaid  and  the  soldier  Diego  Velasco  havmg  arrived 
ri^  they  were  ordered  to  return  the  following  day  to  the 
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In  all  of  the  reconnoissances  in  force,  expeditions  and  campaigns 
against  the  gentile  tribes,  extending  in  every  direction,  it  was  the 


Edict  onaniyingat 
the  post  of  Benia- 
lillo  laid  Ooy.  ft 
Capt.  geni  names  as 
eml  aetr  the  adju- 
tant D  Ant»  Mal- 
donado  Zapata 


The  said  goyr  A 
Capt  geni  reviews 
the  muster-roll  and 
gives  the  order  to 
the  military  of&cers 
and  commanders  ft 
others  shall  be  ready 
to  set  out  mounted 
to-morrow  Sunday 
after  mass 


said  Town  and  to  make  it  known  it  is  made  an  ediet 
whieh  I  sign  with  the  said  secretary — 

Thb  Marquis  di  la  Naya  di  Bbaonas 

On  the  eighth  day  of  the  mid  month  of  March  of  this 
date  and  year  I,  the  said  Marquis  goyr  and  Capt  genU 
arrived  at  this  garrison  Post  of  Bernalillo  and  [was] 
received  on  the  parade  ground  by  the  military  com- 
manders and  of&cers  and  a  part  of  the  said  Soldiers  and 
havine  given  permission  and  left  orders  that  Captain 
D  Alfonso  Bsiel  de  Aflv  [Agnllar],  my  civil  snd  military 
secretary,  with  the  said  solder  Dieffo  Velasco  should  re- 
turn to  the  said  Town  of  santa  fee  because  they  were  ill 
and  could  not  pursue  the  march  and  Campaign  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  in  the  arrangements  I  shaU  make  snd 
the  orders  I  shall  give  I  decree  in  due  form.  I  name  and 
appoint  as  dvU  and  military  secretary,  the  adjt  Don 
ioitonio  Macario  Maldonado  y  Zapata  having  just  ar- 
rived at  this  said  post  of  BemalOlo  at  about  midday 
having  made  eight  leagues,  and  that  it  be  known  I  sign 
it  the  said  secretary  who  accepts  the  said  ofSee  and 
swears  in  legal  form  to  serve  loyally  and  remain  faithful 
and  with  due  form  of  law  this  edict  is  issued  which  he 
signs  jointly  with  me  ^e  said  Marquis  govr  and  Capt 
geni  dated  Ui  9upra    Marquis  ds  la  Nava  di  Brazinas 

D  Antto  Maohabio  Maldo  Zapata 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  said  month  and  year  of 
this  date  in  this  said  parade  ground  and  post  at  Bema- 
liUo  the  men  at  arms  and  those  of  the  Teguas,  Pecos^ 
and  Queres  nations  being  gathered  together  I  gave  the 
order  to  Capt  D  Felix  Mriies  [Martanes]  to  have  the 
war  Drum  sounded  to  review  [the  people]  in  order  to 
verify  their  number  and  names  in  these  edicts  noting 
first  the  Field  Marshal  Boque  Madrid  —  his  lieutenant 

ml  of  Cavalry,  Joseph  Domingues  —  the  CapS  the  said 

m  Felix  Mrjies  [Martines]  —  his  officer,  Martin  Hur- 
tado  —  The  Boval  officer  D.  Jun  Manuel  de  Vargas  — 
the  Adjutuit  of  the  govr,  D.  AntP  Macario  Maldomido  y 
Zapata  and  civil  and  military  secretary-Sergeant  Cris- 
tobal Torres — Miguel  de  Herrera — Jacinto  Sanches  — 
Bartolom6  Sanches — Francisco  de  Tamaris  —  Luis 
Oarda  —  Thomas  Oarda — Pedro  Lujan  —  Cristobal 
Lucero  —  Cristobal  Gamboa— Phelipe  Padilla  —  Phelipe 
Madrid  — Sebastian  Buis  — Carlos  Dias  Blea— Ga- 
briel de  Lira  —  Jun  Antonio  Carda — Asendo  Val- 
verde  —  Francisco  de  Tapia — Jun  Lujan  —  Jun  Dios 
Mrfis  [Martinez]  —  Lazaro  Duran  —  Cristobal  Crespin 
—  Martin  de  Valencuela — Pedro  Segura  —  Jun  Mor- 
ones — Nicolas  Giron  —  Cristobal  Marzelino  —  Salva- 
dor de  Anaya — Salvador  Olguin  —  Ignado  Losan  — 
Antonio  Velasques  —  Nicolas  de  Vina  Vides — An- 
dres de  Arteaga — Alonso  Femandes  —  Joseph  M. 
Gnthomey  —  Pedro  Madrid  —  The  retired  Capt  Diego 
de  Medina— D  Baltassar  de  Matha— fiiebasthian 
Bodrigues,     Tambor  —  D    Phelipe     Governor     of     the 


geni 
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CTWtOM,  ahnya^  to  use  the  Pueblo  Indian  as  an  ally,  he  in  torn 

reewrinf  pioteeti<Hi  at  all  times  from  the  Spaniarda 

^""""""^  Pmm — Jonph  Nanuijo  0^>t  of  qyies — four  war  cap- 

tains from  tlie'^^llage  of  Peeoa  who  aie  Ifigiiel  —  Diego 
—  Pedro  —  Affostiii — with  forty  two  men — Qoereo  of 
the  Village  of  San  Phelipe  war  captain  Cristobal — Jon 
Migi  —  war  eapt  of  said  Tillage  with  fourteen  men  — 
war  0^>t»  of  the  Yillaae  of  Bant  Domingo  four  with 
four  men — Tillage  of  Oochiti  three  war  captP  who  are 
liorenio — AUmeo — FranP — with  twelre  men  —  The 
Thegna  Nation  Village  of  Nambe  war  Cttpt^  Cristobal  — 
Lorenso  with  three  men — Village  of  Teraqne  war  Ci^ 
Martin  —  and  eleven  men — Vifiage  of  San  Ddephonao 
war  Gapt  Jun  —  with  three  men — Village  of  Santa  Clara 
war  Cbp^  Jnn  Boqne  with  foor  men — ^^Uage  of  San  Ja» 
war  Cti^  liorenso  with  five  men  —  linage  of  Los  Hemes. 
Tallage  of  Cia — VUlafle  of  8^  Ana  and  its  Alcalde 
■Miyor  and  war  Chp*  D&go  de  Montoyay  to  afl  of  whim 
I  give  the  order  to  be  readj  tamorrowy  Sunday,  whieh 
win  be  tiie  thirtietii  of  the  Present  month  of  the  said 
jear  after  having  heard  mass  with  their  arms  snd  Caval- 
17  Horses  in  order  that  at  the  sound  of  the  war  Dram 
with  their  milttary  chiefs  and  oflleers  I,  the  said  Mar* 
qnis  ffovr  and  Osp^  geni,  may  lead  them  before  the  Village 
of  Alameda  wfaoe  I  shaH  halt  to  dedde  there  and  give 
the  necessary  order  to  ambuscade  the  enemies  af oreaud 
and  to  make  it  known  I  issoe  tiiis  edict  which  I  sign  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  milttary  ddefs  and  ofl&cers  with 
117  said  secretary  and  adjutant  Ui  mpra 

The  Makquis  sb  la  Nata  sb  BaAmr as 

Before  me 

D  Amtto  Machauo  liALiw  Zapata 

civil  ft  lOlitary  Secretary 

Departnre   of    said        On  tiie  thirtieth  day  of  tiie  said  month  of  this  date  and 

govr  and  Ot^  gen>    year  I,  the  said  ICarqais  govr  snd  C^  seni,  the  mounted 

from  Beraalilio  with    troops  being  on  tiiis  Parade  (htrand  of  Benialillo  tiie  in- 

tiie  force  and  arriv-    habitants  as  wdl  as  the  men  at  arms  and  Allies  as  is 

al  in  awht  of  the    shown  by  tiie  muster-roll,  I  set  out  in  tiieir  eonpany  and 

sierra  of  San  Dia    that  of  tiie  military  chiefs  and  oiBcers  with  the  Bev. 

■mking   a  halt  on    father  brother  Ju*  de  Garayeoechea  as  rhsplsfn   and 

the  bank  of  the  Bio    having  arrived  at  the  Wood  between  tiie  river  and  the 

Del  Korle  in  sierra  of  Sandia  at  a  distsnee  of  about  four  Leagues  I 

called  a  Halt  and  quartering  the  said  Force  at  about 

four  in  the  afternoon  I  ordered  Joseph  Naranjo  as  Capt 

of  thirty  Indians  to  go  out  and  act  as  spies  in  recon- 

noitering  tiie  ffiorra  from  the  watering-fdace  at  Camne 

where  were  the  enemies  who  had  taken  tbe  flocks  of  the 

said  0^>tP  D  Fernando  de  Chaves  and  ICgod  Garria  and 

it  is  also  supposed  titfit  ttcy  are  tiiose  who  stole  some 

horses  in  vrhich  sierra  was  the  encounter  and  discovery 

and  that  he  should  stay  with  the  said  spies  at  the  point 

where  in  his  judgment  I  riiould  pass  immediatdy  to  Uie 

said  post  and  to  fellow  up  tiie  said  enemy  which  order 

I  gave  and  for  greater  smrety  tiie  Gapt.  Diego  de  Mon- 

toya,  and  Alcalde  suLyor  of  the  said  Qoeres  Indians  gave 

him  information  and  called  out  as  spies  twenty  of  &em 
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This  compulsory  military  service  system  continued  in  force  dur- 
ing all  the  yean  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule,  and  after  the  Ameri- 

for  greater  certainly  in  diflooverinp^  them  and  to  make 
this  known  it  is  issaed  as  an  edict  and  proclamation 
wliich  I  signed  on  the  said  day  with  the  said  adjutant 
secretary —     The  Marquis  di  la  Nava  i>i  Bbazinas 
Before  me 

D  Antto  Maohabio  Maldo  Zapata 
Oiyil  and  Military  Secretary 

In  this  wooded  spot  bef  orementioned  today  the  tliirty 
first  of  the  said  month  of  this  date  and  year  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  arrived  two  Theguas 
Indians  of  the  thirty  which  went  out  by  my  order  under 
Capt  Joseph  Naranjo  who  sent  them  to  give  me  the  said 
Mwiuis  goyr  and  Capt  geni  information  that  they  had 
penetrated  the  sierra  where  the  enemy  was  on  guard  and 
fortified  with  its  rabble  and  the  taking  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  flocks  dead  and  the  encounter  which  our  men 
had  and  the  reconnoitering  f^om  the  height  of  the  Sierra 
discovered  at  a  distance  some  Fire  by  which  the  said 
spies  passed  on  to  reconnoitre  the  place  where  it  was  but 
could  discover  nothing  notwithstanding  great  care 
through  the  said  sierra  and  on  its  summits  l&ewise  how 
the  said  spies  reconnoitered  in  ever^  direction  which  news 
he  sent  while  he  too  remained  waiting  for  the  break  of 
day  to  reconnoitre  tiie  trail  and  TthatJ  I  should  descend 
to  the  place  and  take  the  road  along  the  Biver  where  it 
would  appear  to  me  the  said  enemies  are  moving  —  I 
immediately  gave  the  order  to  capt  D.  Felix  Martines 
of  the  Fort  of  the  said  Town  of  santa  fee  to  bring  up 
the  horses  of  the  men  at  arms  and  allies  and  having 
mounted  with  the  military  chiefs  I  went  out  with  the 
Bev.  Father  Ghaolain  passing  through  the  wood  to  emerge 
on  the  rio  del  Norte  before  the  dismantled  plantation 
which  belonged  to  Orteffa  at  a  distance  of  five  long 
leagues  and  to  affirm  this  news  and  the  march  of  this 
said  day  I  sign  it  with  the  said  adjutant  [and]  civil  and 
military  secretary  — 

Thb  Marquis  di  la  Naya  db  Brasinas 
Before  me 

D  Antto  Maohario  Maldo  Zapata 
civil  and  Military  Secretary 

On  the  said  day  month  and  year  of  this  date  the  thirty 
first  of  March  about  three  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  Capt 
Joseph  Naranjo  arrived  with  his  spies  notifyinff  me  the 
said  MarquiSy  govr  and  capt  geni,  of  having  discovered 
the  traces  of  the  enemy  leading  their  horses  and  rabble 
at  one  time  along  the  same  sierra  and  that  they  will 
follow  them  until  they  are  seen  to  go  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cafion  [  f  ]  his  resolution  is  to  go  until  he  reaches 
the  buildings  of  his  said  habitation  in  the  presence  of 
the  military  chiefs  and  the  said  capt  and  military  officers 
I  gave  the  order  to  march  tomorrow  to  the  abandoned 
farm  which  belonged  to  Valenua  and  as  soon  as  arrived 
I  win  again  go  out  with  the  said  spies  following  the 
trail  of  the  sfud  enemy  to  gain  what  we  can  from  their 


Two  Theffuas  Indian 
spies  arrive  sent  by 
Joseph  Naranjo  to 
me  said  Gov.  A  Oapt 
Qi  with  news  that 
the  enemy  has  aban- 
doned the  sierra 
where  the  skirmish 
was  and  left  a  part 
of  the  flock  ft  that  he 
is  waiting  for  day  to 
reeonnoiter  the  way 
to  his  hut  whence  he 
came 


Said  Govt  ffives  the 
order  to  look  up  the 
mounts  to  go  on  to 
the  residence  on  the 
farm  of  Ortega  on 
the  river  del  Morte 
with  said  f ^rce 


Arrival  of  Capt  Na- 
ranjo with  his  spies 
and  news  of  traces 
of  the  enemy  recog- 
nised along  the  said 
sierra 
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Said  sr  goyr  makes  a 
halt  wiUi  said  force 
between  the  wood 
and  the  sierra  of 
Tazique  and  from 
this  point  dispatches 
the  spies  witii  their 
Capt  Joseph  Naran jo 


can  Occupation  it  was  customary  for  the  military  commander  at 
Santa  Pe  to  use  Pueblo  Indians  for  guides  and  one  or  two  ''spy 
companies"  were  organized  and  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  sev- 
eral campaigns  against  the  Navajo  and  Apache  which  were  con- 
ducted by  the  department  commanders  at  Santa  Pe  during  the  first 
decade  of  American  sovereignty. 

During  the  administration  of  Colonel  Albino  Perez  in  1837,  oc^ 
curred  the  revolution  of  that  year  in  which  Col.  Perez  lost  his  life. 

discovery  and  in  order  that  this  information  and  order 
ihall  be  known  I  put  it  in  a  proclamation  which  I  sign 
with  the  said  adjutant  civil  and  military  secretary — 
Thi  Marquis  di  la  Nava  dx  Bkazinas 
Before  me 

D  Amtto  Maohabio  Maldo  Zapata 
civil  and  military  seer 

Today  Tuesday  the  first  of  April  of  the  present  year 
of  this  date  I  the  said  govr  and  Oapt  geni  together  with 
the  military  chiefs  halted  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues 
between  the  Bio  del  Norte  and  the  sierra  of  Tazique 
one  of  the  Villages  of  the  salt  marshes  whence  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  Capt  Joseph  Naranjo  departed  with 
forty  Indians  to  discover  the  enemy  reconnoiterin^  the 
watering-place  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of 
the  Inferno  adjoining  the  said  sierra  to  follow  on  by  it 
with  the  said  spies  to  discover  the  enemy  and  to  make 
this  known  I  issue  a  proclamation  which  I  sign  with  my 
said  civil  and  militery  secretary  — 

Thk  Marquis  di  la  Naya  di  Brazinas 
Before  me 

D  Amtto  Maohario  Maldo  Zapata 
civil  ft  military  seer 

On  the  second  day  of  the  present  month"  of  this  date 
and  year  I  the  said  govr  and  Oapt  geni  it  being  nine  in 
the  morning  when  I  set  out  from  the  post  with  sud  Force 
to  gain  the  Boyal  road  which  passes  in  sight  of  the  said 
Sierra  and  village  of  the  salt  marshes  of  Tazique  and 
Picaras  and  in  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league 
came  an  Indian  of  the  said  spies  sent  by  said  Oapt 
Naranjo  to  notify  me  that  the  enemy  was  going  along 
said  sierra  and  that  by  their  fresh  trail  he  was  going  in 
pursuit  and  that  tomorrow  or  day  after  tomorrow  he 
would  join  me  at  the  place  of  the  abandoned  farm  of  las 
Barancas  and  for  this  reason  I  continued  the  march  as 
it  seemed  to  be  best  to  divide  the  cavalry  into  two  parte 
which  was  done  halting  at  this  part  of  the  Biver,  mid- 
way of  the  said  [Bio]  del  norte  and  judging  by  ito  dis- 
tance the  said  march  must  have  been  about  ioxit  Leagues 
that  it  may  be  known  I  sign  this  with  my  said  adjutant 
and  civil  and  military  Secretory  — 

The  Marquis  de  la  Naya  de  Brazinas 
Before  me 

D  Antto  Machario  Maldo  Zapata 
civil  and  Military  Seer 


Said  govr  and  Capt 
geni  sets  out  with 
said  force  by  the 
said  plain  of  the 
river  to  reach  imme- 
diately the  said  sier- 
ra of  thesaltmarshes 
Sc  an  Indian  arrives 
from  the  spies  with 
the  news  herein 
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The  Indians  of  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti  were 
drawn  into  this  affair  and  joined  the  mob  which  started  for  Santa 
Fe  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  and  to  depose  the  governing  author- 
ities.»*» 

After  the  assassination  of  the  government  ofiScials  Don  Manuel 
Armijo  and  Captain  Jos^  Caballero  issued  proclamations,  orders, 
and  manifestos  directed  to  the  people,  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
mobilization  of  some  troops  at  Bernalillo,  at  which  place  General 
Armijo  was  confirmed  aa  the  '* first  chief  of  the  rescuing  army."  "* 

628  Lanomg  Bartlett  Bloom,  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  ii,  pp.  23  et  seq* 

''In  Santa  Fe,  meanwhile,  Goyemor  Perez  had  failed  to  appreciate  how 
aeriooB  the  uprising  was.  He  made  a  requisition  for  militia  and  sueoeeded  in 
»thering  200  or  lees  men,  many  of  whom  were  Indians  of  San  Juan  and  Santo 
Domingo.  According  to  subsequent  testimony,  this  force  left  Santa  Fe  on 
August  7th  'to  suppress  the  tumult  against  Uie  laws  and  authority  raised  by 
the  towns  up  the  river.'  That  night  was  passed  at  Pojuaque  and  the  next 
day  they  encountered  the  enemy  near  the  mesa  of  San  Ildef  onso. 

'' Francisco  Sarracino,  tiie  restored  nth-eomisario,  was  commanding  the  van- 
£raard  with  orders  to  fall  back  if  necessary  to  the  one  small  cannon.  On  the 
inarch,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  revolters  and  thrown  into  utter  con- 
fusion. Sergeant  Donaciano  Vigil  was  trying  his  best  to  bring  the  cannon  into 
action  when  Colonel  Perez  came  up  to  Don  Francisco  and  said,  'Sarracino 
friend,  don't  abandon  the  cannon.'  'Don't  worry,'  he  replied,  'I'U  die  be- 
fore I  give  it  up.' 

"Most  of  the  little  force,  however,  had  at  once  gone  over  to  the  enemy  and 
were  fraternizing  with  them.  Perez  and  a  few  others  flew  for  Santa  Fe,  six 
were  killed  at  the  cannon,  and  the  others  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Cafiada.  Those  who  fled  were  most  of  them  caught  and  slain  on 
the  same,  or  the  following,  day.  Among  those  who  i>erished  thus,  some  of 
them  being  dispatched  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  were  Governor  Perez,  Sec- 
retary JeAs  Marfa  Alarid,  and  the  three  Abreii  brothers — Santiago,  Bam6n, 
and  Mjireelino." 

BS4  Lansing  Bartlett  Bloom,  op.  dt.,  pp.  27-28. 

"  Caballero 's  authority  was  admowledged  to  the  extent  that  the  mobilization 
vras  effected  at  Bernalillo,  and  tiie  civil  authority  also  was  there  recognized  in 
the  person  of  Prefect  Sandoval;  but  if  Caballero  had  any  expectation  of  being 
recognized  as  the  one  to  succeed  provisionally  to  the  military  authority  of 
Governor  Perez,  Armijo 's  quickness  defeated  him.  It  could  not  have  been 
later  than  September  12th  that  the  civU  and  military  officers,  gathered  at 
Bernalillo,  confirmed  Armijo  as  the  'first  chief  of  the  rescuing  army,'  and  he 
then  hastened  on  to  Santa  Fe,  very  possibly  leaving  most  or  all  of  the  troops 
to  be  brought  on  by  his  second  in  command.  He  bore  his  commission  with 
him  and  whiat  occurred  in  the  capital  is  shown  by  the  following  'Act': 

"  'In  the  City  of  Santa  Fe  on  the  Fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  one  thousand  Eight  hundred  thirty  seven  in  the  Palace-house,  Having 
assembled  by  invitation  of  the  Sr.  Colonel  and  Chief  of  the  Liberating  Army  D. 
Manud  Armijo  All  the  Sefiors  and  Chief  officers  existing  in  this  Capl.  and 
the  said  Sr.  Colonel  having  acquainted  them  fully  and  in  detail  with  the 
steps  whidi,  up  to  date,  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Plan  pro* 
elamied  in  Tom6  on  the  8th  of  the  present  (month)  for  the  reestablishment  of 
the  order  and  Laws  and  having  showed  to  them  the  Commissions  conferred  in 
Bernalillo  and  having  put  it  up  to  them  whether  they  subordinated  themselves 
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Thereafter  followed  the  various  engagemiOits,  surrenders,  and  exe- 
cutions which  finally  resulted  in  the  restoraticm  of  order  and  the 
elevation  of  Manuel  Armijo  to  the  governorship.'** 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  along  with  other  settlements 

to  said  appointments  or  wished  to  operate  Independently  in  tb^  orders  al- 
though certainly  in  entire  cooperation  and  hannonj;  of  (aU)  wldeh  being 
thoroogfalr  informed,  they  said  nnanimoody:  that  with  all  heartiness  they 
aequiesced  in  what  had  been  done  in  the  fortberanee  of  order,  of  the  Laws,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  pledging  themselves  to  give  aU  obedience  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Military  ordinances  and  that  they  recogniie  the  Brs.  Oolonel  Don 
Manuel  Armijo  and  Lieut-Col.  Don  Mariano  Chaves  in  th^  positions.  In 
witness  whereof,  (there)  signed  the  present  Act,  — 

''  ^Josl  Cavallbbo  (eapt)  Jost  Btlya.  (lieut) 

"  *JoBt  HxaNANDXZ  (llout)        EsQUiPULAS  Caballsbo  (Ist  cnrign) 

*'  'Manuel  Kavtrto  Fbanoo.  Mabtinss  (Ist  ensign) 

"  'Baltasab  Sandoval  (serg.)    Bataxl  Tapia 

"  '  Jost  DB  LABBAfiAOA  (ssrg.)    Antonio  Skna  (ssrg.) ' 

"Concert  of  action  witiiin  their  own  forces  having  been  thus  assured,  Armijo 
pressed  northwards  with  his  troops  and  encountered  the  insurreetos  near 
Pojoaqne.  some  miles  south  of  their  oantan,  or  encampment,  'at  Cafiada.  They 
fled  in  utter  route  at  the  first  volley  and,  according  to  Armijo 's  own  stete- 
ment,  no  one  was  killed  on  either  side." 

6S6  Lansing  Bartlett  Bloom,  op,  oit.,  p.  29. 

"The  translation  of  this  document  (as  also  that  of  the  plan  of  Tom6  ^ven 
in  note  381)  is  made  from  Bead's  Higtory  in  Spanish.  The  document  is  as 
follows: 

"  'Circular. 
'*  'San  ndefonso,  Caiiada,  Sante  Clara,  San  Juan,  AbiquiA,  Ojo  Caliente,  Taos, 

Trampas,  Sante  Fe. 
**  'Politico-Military  Government  of  New  Mexico. 

"  'In  the  beginning  to  exercise  the  powers  of  superior  military  and  political 
chief  of  this  Territory,  in  which  necesniy  and  not  law  has  placed  me,  not  only 
do  I  feel  obliged  to  recount  to  the  Supreme  Govenmient  the  circumstences  which 
have  made  it  necessary  but  I  must  also  state  it  of&dallv  to  my  subordinates, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  wdl  know  it  through  the  public  report  of  aU 
that  has  oceurrod  in  consequence  of  the  revolution. 

"  'In  the  pronunciamento  of  Tomi6  I  was  named  Commandant  of  the  liberat- 
ing force,  with  which  I  proceeded  to  Bernalillo,  the  point  designated  for  gen- 
eral quarters  of  the  army.  Assembled  there,  the  Br.  Prefect  Don  Antonio 
Sandoval,  the  Srs.  officers  of  the  active  and  rural  miHtia,  the  Srs.  alcalde  and 
other  persons  of  importance  aereed  to  confer  upon  me,  as  in  fact  they  did 
[confer  upon  me],  the  ofSee  of  Colonel,  First  Cnief  of  said  liberating  army 
certified  over  their  signatures  through  a  formal  document  made  to  this  effect. 

' '  '  Having  arrived  at  this  capital,  I  was  recognized  as  such  colonel  and  rank- 
ing chief  of  arms  by  the  Sr.  Qeneral  Commandant  and  other  officers  of  the 
permanent  veteran  companies,  who  put  tiiemselves  under  my  orders^  as  they 
certified  over  their  signatures  through  a  formal  document  made  to  tills  effect. 

"  'In  this  capacity,  my  ambition  consistod  solely  in  destroyinff  the  insorree- 
tion  of  la  Ckfiada,  [thus]  leaving  public  tranquility  assured  and  observant  of 
the  laws  which  govern  us;  for  the  complete  success  of  which  it  was  necessary 
not  to  lay  aside  our  arms  until  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Gkivemment 
[should  be  known].  In  consequence  of  the  trealy  made  in  this  city  on  the  2l8t 
of  the  present  [month]  with  the  canton-forces  from  above  [de  arribd],  of  wbioh 
I  remit  you  a  copy,  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  be  named  Superior  Chief,  not 
only  in  militaiy  [capacity]  but  in  political  also,  an  assignment  which  I  could 
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of  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  Bernalillo  was  and  hajs  since  con- 
tinned  to  be  an  important  agricultural  and  live  stock  center.  Here 
lived  some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  early  Spanish  and  Mexican 
families,  notably  the  Pereas,  Montoyas,  Caatillos,  de  Bacas,  and 
other  prominent  families,  descendants  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

With  the  constant  growth  and  importance  of  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque a  desire  for  a  separate  county  government  became  appar- 
ent and  in  1905  the  new  county  was  created  largely  through  the 
eflForts  of  Don  Pedro  Perea,  the  Sandovals,  and  others  at  that  time 
influential  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory.*** 

The  county  is  one  of  those  parts  of  the  State  which,  when  de- 
veloped, will  bring  the  most  wealth  into  New  Mexico.  It  has  vast 
areas  of  coal  lands,  great  forests  of  timber,  and  its  valleys  and 
streams  form  a  farming  and  irrigation  field  ripe  for  the  hand  of 
the  redamationist. 

Sandoval  county  lies  in  the  north  central  portion  of  the  State,  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  irrigated  section  of  the  Bio  Grande,  twen- 
ty miles  of  which  section  lie  within  the  county.  It  has  several  high 
mountain  ranges  in  its  western  and  northern  portions  and  is  gen- 
erally well  watered.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Jemez,  the 
Valles,  and  the  Cochitf ,  as  they  are  locally  called,  all  being  actually 

not  refuse  without  failing  in  the  duly  of  a  eitizea  highly  interested  in  the 
happiness  of  his  country. 

"  'Thus  terminated  the  terrible  seene  of  eonfnsion  which  for  the  second 
time  had  appeared  in  unfortunate  New  Mexico,  the  just  cause  of  order  and  laws 
in  tiie  defense  of  which  I  msped  mj  sword  having  speedily  triumphed  without 
the  shedding  of  a  single  w>p  of  Mexican  blood. 

**  'Tranquility  bebig  [now]  reSstabliidied  in  aU  parts,  indlTidual  security 
rests  under  the  guaranty  of  the  Goyemment  and  of  the  laws;  and  the  petty 
chieftains  who  headed  tiie  revolution  will  suifer  the  punishment  which  the 
laws  may  in  justice  inflict  upon  them. 

"  'TJntU  tiie  determination  of  the  supreme  Government  is  received,  aU  my 
endeavors  and  anxiety  shaU  be  to  maintain  peace,  to  secure  observance  of  the 
laws  and  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  and  that  exact,  indispensable 
order  which  is  the  life  of  every  society.  If,  to  attain  these  ends,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  me  to  make  some  example  of  severity.  I  shaU  without  doubt  dic- 
tate them,  although  to  my  sorrow,  in  observance  of  the  duty  resting  upon  me, 
and  I  r^uire  of  my  fellow  citisens  no  other  cooperation  than  obedience. 

"  'In  such  character,  and  that  it  may  come  to  the  attention  of  aU  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  under  my  command,  I  request  you  to  make  it  known 
generally  through  the  publication  of  this  circular,  taking  a  copy  of  it  and  en- 
dorsing upon  it  your  receipt  of  it  with  a  statement  of  the  tune  of  its  arrival 
and  departure  in  each  place. 

"  'God  and  Liberty.  —  Santa  Fe,  September  26,  1837. 

"  'Manuil  Armijo  [rubric]'  " 

8S0  Law9  of  1906,  Ohapter  10. 
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parts  of  the  main  Bocky  Mountain  i^stem.  The  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  county  includes  part  of  the  Sandia  range,  which  rises  to 
10,500  feet.  The  Jemez  mountains  contain  valuable  medicinal 
springs  which  are  becoming  known  as  a  health  resort,  while  the 
three  ranges  first  named  are  all  highly  mineralized.  The  geological 
survey  speaks  of  the  Una  del  Gato  coal  field  as  '^ highly  important" 
and  mentions  the  coal  deposits  of  the  Nacimiento  range^  where 
there  is  also  gypsum.  The  Nacimiento  districts  also  contain  much 
copper,  some  of  which  has  been  developed.  Near  Cochiti  is  a  gold- 
bearing  area  which  was  worked  extensively  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Additional  development  work  has  been  done  in  this  field  this  year 
and  it  is  likely  that  some  further  production  may  be  anticipated 
from  it. 

The  principal  streams  of  the  county  are  the  Bio  Grande,  which 
cuts  off  a  comparatively  small  triangular  section  from  the  southeast 
comer;  the  Puerco,  which  has  its  source  in  the  counly,  and  the 
Jemez.  Aside  from  these  are  the  Tortuga,  La  Jara,  San  Jofi£,  Bio 
de  la  Yaca,  Salado,  and  Guadalupe.  The  Galisteo  is  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  and 
the  Frijole,  Una  de  Gato,  and  San  Pedro  are  also  found  in  that 
section. 

The  area  of  Sandoval  county  is  8,833  square  miles,  or  2,477,440 
acres.  Much  of  this  area  is  in  Indian  holdings  or  private  land 
grants.  There  are,  however,  737,246  acres  open  to  homestead  entry. 
The  land  office  for  the  district  is  at  Santa  Fe.  About  half,  397,571 
acres,  to  be  exact,  has  been  surveyed.  Irrigation  in  the  counly  is 
entirely  from  streams  and  is  of  the  crudest  and  most  primitive  sort. 
Little  attempt  is  made  to  utilize  the  stream-flow  economically  or  to 
obtain  as  much  water  from  the  streams  as  possible.  There  are  but 
18,259  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  the  county,  of  which  8,500  are  in- 
cluded in  an  Indian  service  project,  the  most  efficient  in  the  region, 
while  the  total  acreage  in  irrigation  projects  in  the  county  is  but 
37,000.  Of  this  only  5,000  acres  are  under  commercial  projects,  the 
remainder  being  under  private  and  cooperative  projects. 

The  tax  rolls  show  the  county  to  have  3,780  acres  of  agricultural 
land,  valued  at  $72,000,  but  the  census  of  1910  gives  the  value  of 
farm  products  for  that  year,  aside  from  livestock,  poultry,  or  dairy 
products,  as  $247,000.    The  principal  crops  are  cereals,  hay,  and 
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forage,  whieh  are  worth  but  half  as  much,  and  f raits.  There  are 
1^37  farms  in  ,the  county,  having  a  combined  area  of  14.1  per  cent 
of  the  county,  or  349,299  acres.  Twelve  of  these  farms  are  of  over 
1,000  acres,  but  more  are  in  the  160-acre  class  than  any  other,  with 
two-thirds  of  all  under  100  acres. 

The  grasdng  lands  of  the  county  comprise  891,571  acres,  valued  at 
$399,500.  The  livestock  in  the  county  includes  1,110  horses,  1,940 
cattle,  and  67,500  sheep,  having  a  combined  value  of  $165,000.  The 
livestock  sold  or  slaughtered  each  year  is  worth  about  an  eighth  of 
a  million  dollars,  while  the  wool  and  mohair  produced  annually  in 
the  county  are  worth  another  $70,000. 

There  are  279,409  acres  of  national  forest  land  in  Sandoval 
county,  on  a  good  deal  of  which  cutting  is  going  on ;  36,070  acres  of 
timber  lands  in  private  ownership,  valued  at  $54,000;  826  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  private  ownership,  valued  at  $6,725,  and  other  mineral 
land  worth  $12,480  including  its  improvements. 

Sandoval  county  had  a  census  in  1910  of  8,579.  The  1914  school 
census  shows  2,113  persons  of  school  age  in  the  section.  The  county 
has  twenty-four  schools,  taught  by  twenty-six  instructors. 

Biographical  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  prominent  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  county  appear  below: 

JULIUS  SELIOMAN 

The  name  of  Julius  Seligman  is  closely  eonneeted  with  eoniinereial  interests 
in  New  Ifezieo  and  he  is  also  well  known  as  a  pnbUc  official,  filling  the  office 
of  eonntj  treasurer  of  Sandoval  county.  He  makes  his  home,  however,  at  Do> 
mingo.  He  was  bom  in  Bhineland,  Germany,  June  22,  1882,  of  the  marriage  of 
Selig  and  Bertha  Seligman,  both  of  whom  are  still  residents  of  the  fatherland. 
His  brothers,  Sigfried,  Oarl,  and  Ernest  aU  came  to  America.  Julius  Seligman 
came  alone  to  the  new  world  in  1896,  when  a  youth  of  fourteen  years.  He 
crossed  the  continent  to  San  Francisco  and  for  three  years  he  clerked  in  a 
delicatessen  store,  thus  making  his  initial  step  in  business  circles  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  He  afterward  removed  to  BemaliUo  and  for  four  years  was 
employed  in  the  mercantile  establishment  of  Bibo  ft  Company.  He  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  Domingo,  where  he  was  given  charge  of  a  store  owned  and 
operated  by  Joseph  Bibo  ft  Company.  That  he  had  made  good  was  indicated 
by  his  appointment  to  this  position,  whieh  occurred  when  he  was  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  He  thus  received  the  initial  training  which  has  led  to  his  later 
snceess.  He  and  his  three  brothers  are  now  associated  in  business  in  a  partner- 
ship that  is  maintained  under  the  name  of  the  Bernalillo  Mercantile  Ck)mpany, 
which  owns  and  conducts  a  chain  of  six  stores.  This  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  successful  mercantile  firms  of  northern  New 
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Mezieo.  Sigfried  and  Ernert  SeUgman  demote  their  atteiition  to  the  store  at 
Bernalillo,  i^iile  Julius  manages  the  store  at  Domingo,  and  Carl  eondnets  their 
establishment  at  Grant,  New  Mexico.  The  Bernalillo  Mercantile  Oompanj  was 
organized  in  1906  by  the  consolidation  of  the  stores  conducted  bj  the  Arm  of 
Joseph  Bibo  ft  Company  and  by  Isadore  Frradenberg,  of  Bernalillo,  Sandoval 
county.  Two  years  later  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  Frendenberg  and  in  1910 
his  interests  in  the  business  were  purchased  by  the  Beligman  Brothers.  The 
company  at  that  time  conducted  two  stores,  one  at  Bernalillo  and  the  other  at 
Domingo.  These  proved  to  be  profitable  undertakings  and  believing  that  there 
was  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  their  business,  the  firm  extended  its  field 
of  operations  and  now  has  stores  also  at  Grant,  Bland,  Cubero  and  Jemes. 
They  handle  a  general  line  of  merchandise  and  also  Indian  goods  and  curios 
made  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  at  the  San  Domingo  Indian  agency.  Th^  annual 
sales  are  represented  by  a  large  figure  and  their  business  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  interests  of  their  part  of  the  state. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1908,  Mr.  Seligman  was  married  to  Miss  Black,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  two  children.  The  elder, 
Thornton,  six  years  of  age,  was  named  for  the  town  of  Thornton,  which  in 
turn  was  named  for  ex-Governor  Thornton,  but  the  name  of  the  town  has  since 
been  changed  to  Domingo.  The  younger  child,  Bandolph,  is  but  a  year  old.  In 
religious  belief  the  family  adhere  to  the  Jewish  faith.  In  1912  Mr.  Seligman 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  Sandoval  county  on  the  progressive  ticket 
and  is  still  (1916)  occupying  that  position.  He  is  prompt  and  systematic  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  reSlected  indicates  his 
fidelity  to  duty.  The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  own  business 
career  have  made  him  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  try  to 
aid  themselves  and  in  his  business  he  ever  rewards  faithful  service  on  the  part 
of  his  employes  when  opportunity  offera  His  life  has  been  one  of  continuous 
activity,  in  which  has  been  accorded  due  recognition  of  labor,  and  today  he  is 
numbered  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  his  county. 

ABELINO  L.  LUCERO 

Abelino  L.  Lucero,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  prominent  Spanish  families 
of  New  Mexico  and  now  a  resident  of  Albuquerque,  was  bom  in  Bernalillo  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1878,  a  son  of  Nican6r  and  Isabel  (Gutierres)  Lucero,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  this  state.  The  father  followed  the  occupation  of 
farming  and  was  also  a  builder  and  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  present  court- 
house of  Sandoval  county.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  subject  of  this  review 
are  as  follows:  Telesfor;  Emeliano,  sheriif  of  Sandoval  county;  Carolina,  now 
the  wife  of  Feliciano  Estrada,  of  Bernalillo;  Josef  a,  who  married  Epimenio 
Sanchez,  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico;  and  Filomena  L.,  a  resident  of  Bernalillo. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  state  afforded  Abelino  L.  Lucero  his  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  later  he  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he 
followed  for  six  years  in  Sandoval  and  Valencia  counties.  It  was  also  during 
the  period  of  his  early  manhood  that  he  engaged  in  clerking  for  two  years  in  a 
general  mercantile  store  conducted  by  J.  L.  Miller  at  Guadalupe,  New  Mexico, 
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and  he  likewise  aeired  ae  aarirtant  postmaster  there  for  the  same  period.  He 
afterward  became  foreman  of  the  San  Pedro  mine  in  Santa  Fe  eountj  and  in 
1912  was  appointed  to  the  offiee  of  deputy  sheriff,  which  position  he  filled  for 
two  years  in  an  acceptable  manner.  In  Febmary,  1914,  he  was  appointed  coimtf 
derk  of  SandoTal  county  and  has  made  an  excellent  record  in  office,  discharging 
his  duties  with'  promptness  and  fidelity. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1907,  Mr.  Lucero  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Bomero,  a 
native  of  San  Miguel  county.  They  are  communicants  of  the  Boman  Oatholic 
church  and  in  Bernalillo  they  haye  many  friends,  who  esteem  them  highly  for 
their  genuine  personal  worth.  Mr.  Lucero  has  proved  a  very  capable  county 
official  and  is  found  most  loyal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  is  a  republican 
in  politics. 

LUCIANO  C.  MONDRAOON 

Luciano  0.  Mondragon,  filling  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  of  Sandoval  county, 
was  bom  in  San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico,  April  6,  1872,  a  son  of  Juan  and 
Marcia  (Guiterrez)  Mondragon,  also  natives  of  this  state,  bom  in  San 
Miguel  and  Sandoval  counties  respectively.  The  son  pursued  his  education  in 
the  parochial  schools  of  Bernalillo  and  afterward  took  up  the  profession  of 
teaching,  which  he  followed  for  Hyb  years  in  Bernalillo  county.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  clerking  and  followed  that  pursuit  for  eight  years  in  Bernalillo. 
For  many  years  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  owning 
and  cultivating  a  farm  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  his  progressive  methods  have 
made  this  a  most  productive  place.  In  1915  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharges  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Sandoval  county  road  board,  of  whdch  he  has  acted  as 
secretary.  His  opinions  carry  weight  in  the  local  councils  of  the  democratic 
party,  of  which  he  has  always  been  a  stalwart  adherent  since  age  conferred 
upon  him  the  right  of  franchise. 

In  November,  1898,  Mr.  Mondragon  was  married  to  Miss  Beatrice  Garcia,  a 
native  of  Bernalillo  and  a  daughter  of  Victor  Garcia,  of  Santa  Fe.  Their  chil- 
dren are:  Antonio,  bom  August  19,  1899;  and  Alberto,  April  8,  1901.  The 
sons  are  attending  school  and  also  assist  their  father  on  the  farm.  The  religious 
faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Boman  Oatholic  church.  Mr.  Mondragon  has 
always  resided  in  this  state  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress  which  has 
rapidly  developed  New  Mexico  in  the  past  few  decades  is  manifest  in  his  busi- 
ness affairs  and  also  in  his  discharge  of  public  duties. 

JOSE  E.  VALDEZ 

Jose  E.  Valdez,  engaged  in  general  merchandising  in  Bernalillo,  was  there 
bom  in  1859,  a  son  of  Baphael  and  Nestora  (Valencia)  Valdez,  who  were  also 
natives  of  New  Mexico.  In  their  family  were  the  following  named:  Margarito, 
who  died  in  January,  1906;  Tomas,  living  in  Bernalillo;  Leonor,  deceased; 
Amada,  a  resident  of  La  Jara,  New  Mexico;  Jose  E.;  Bernardino,  of  La  Jara; 
Guadalupe,  of  Ck)raUes;  Barbarita,  deceased;  and  Onesimo,  also  living  in 
BemalUlo. 

Jose  E.  Valdes  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
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towBy  after  whkh  he  devoted  his  eulj  life  to  fuming  and  stoek  laiong  and 
was  fhne  aetivelj  identified  with  the  work  of  the  prairie  eoontrj  nntil  1915, 
when  he  entered  eommereial  eirdes  at  BemalillOy  opening  a  general  etore  whieh 
he  now  owns  and  is  saeeessfnll j  eondneting  in  eonneetion  with  his  raneh  interastsw 
In  1892  Mr.  Yaldei  was  married  to  ICiss  Franeisea  Gallegoa^  also  a  native  of 
New  MezieOi  who  died  in  1906.  In  1907  he  was  again  married,  his  seeond 
nnion  being  with  Franeisea  Silva.  Mr.  Yaldes  is  a  Boman  OathoUe  in  religions 
faith  and  in  political  belief  is  a  progressive  republican.  He  stands  high  in 
fhe  respeet  %ad  esteem  of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  fnllj  merits  his  repntatiMi 
for  being  straightforward  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealingB.  For  three  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  road  commissioners  of  Sandoval  eounty 
and  he  is  activelj  and  helpfully  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  npbnilding 
and  progress  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

HON.  MARCOS  C  de  BACA 

H(m.  Marcos  G.  de  Baca,  a  potent  figure  in  political  circles,  who  has  served 
as  member  of  the  state  legidatnre  and  has  done  much  toward  developing  and 
shaping  the  progressive  movement  in  the  State,  makes  his  home  in  Sandoval 
eounty,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  bom  at  Pena 
Blanea,  Sandoval  county,  April  25,  1857,  a  son  of  Francisco  Tomas  and  Ger- 
trude Lucero  de  Baca,  who  were  also  natives  of  this  State.  There  were  nine 
children  in  the  family:  Andres;  Amado;  Marcos;  Silviana,  deceased;  L&brado; 
Manuela  and  Franeisea,  both  deceased;  Juan  Antonio;  and  Fulgencia,  deceased. 

After  attending  private  schools  Marcos  C.  de  Baca  spent  four  years  as  a 
student  in  St  Michael's  OaUege  at  Santa  Fe^  which  was  founded  by  Bishop 
J.  B.  Lamy.  He  was  afterward  for  three  years  a  student  in  the  St.  Louis 
University,  from  whieh  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Be- 
turning  to  New  Mexico,  he  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  extensive  bosi- 
nees  interests  of  his  father,  supervising  his  farming  and  stock  raising  affairs 
until  the  father's  death  in  1875.  He  then  started  out  independentiy  and  for 
five  years  carried  on  farming  and  stock  raising  on  his  own  account. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Mr.  de  Baca  was  married  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1875,  to  Miss  Franeisea  de  Baca,  a  native  of  New  Mexico  and  a  daughter 
of  Antonio  and  Maria  de  Los  Angeles  de  Baca,  also  natives  of  this  State.  To 
them  have  been  bom  two  daughters:  Maria,  who  became  the  wife  of  Lee  B. 
Frampton,  of  Bernalillo;  and  Josef  a,  now  Mrs.  Pancraeio  C  de  Baca,  of  Pena 
Blanea,  and  the  mother  of  five  children. 

For  many  years  Marcos  C.  de  Baca  has  been  prominent  in  connection  with 
the  public  affairs  of  his  conmiunity  and  State.  He  was  first  called  to  public 
ofSce  in  1877,  when  elected  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1878  he  became  assistant 
chief  clerk  of  the  territorial  senate  of  New  Mexico  and  in  1880  was  chief  derk 
of  the  territorial  house  of  representatives.  In  the  election  of  1882  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Bernalillo  county  and  in  1884  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  Bernalillo  county 
and  was  made  chairman,  thus  serving  until  1889.  During  that  administration 
and  largely  throu^  his  persistent  efforts  and  influence  the  present  courthouse 
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and  jail  were  erected  and  his  aid  waa  always  put  forth  on  the  side  of  progress 
and  improvement.  He  has  always  been  active  in  polities  and  in  1888  he  can- 
vassed the  Territory  in  the  interest  of  M.  8.  Otero,  who  was  the  republican 
candidate  for  congress.  In  1889  Mr.  de  Baca  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional  convention  which  was  held  in  Santa  Fe  under  the  authority  of  the 
territorial  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  and  applying 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  In  1890  he  was  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Bernalillo  county  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory.  He  then  opened  a 
law  office  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  remained  in  active  practice  for  ten  years. 
In  1901  he  waa  appointed  tranalator  in  the  state  surveyor  general's  office  but  in 
1903  resigned  to  enter  upon  active  law  practice  in  the  new  county  of  Sandoval, 
which  had  been  created  by  a  division  of  Bernalillo  county.  He  has  since  been 
active  at  the  bar  and  is  accorded  a  good  clientage. 

From  1904  until  1909  Mr.  de  Baca  was  county  clerk  of  Sandoval  county  and 
in  1911  waa  elected  on  the  progressive  republican  ticket  to  the  legislature,  of 
which  he  continued  a  member  until  1914.  In  1912  he  was  a  candidate  on  the 
progressive  ticket  for  member  of  congress^  which  was  the  first  election  after 
New  Mexico  was  admitted  as  a  State.  From  1911  until  1912  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  progressive  state  committee  and  his  opinions  have  long  car- 
ried weight  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and  have  been  a  potent  force  in  shaping 
its  policy. 

Beligiously  Mr.  de  Baca  is  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Aside  from  hia  law  practice  he  owns  valuable  land  near  Bernalillo  and  Pena 
Blanca,  whereon  he  raises  large  herds  of  cattle.  He  is  thus  closely  identified 
with  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  State,  for  stock  raising  is  a 
large  source  of  New  Mexico's  wealth.  At  the  same  time  he  has  made  for  him- 
self a  creditable  position  at  the  bar  and  capably  handles  the  important  legal 
interests  intrusted  to  him. 

ABEL  E.  PEREA 

Abel  £.  Perea  is  now  practically  living  retired  in  BemalUlo  although  he  is 
stall  the  owner  of  valuable  farming  property,  from  which  he  derives  a  most 
gratifying  annual  income.  He  is  most  pleasantly  situated  in  life,  occupying 
the  largest  and  finest  residence  in  Sandoval  county,  supplied  with  all  modem 
comforts  and  conveniences.  He  waa  bom  August  5,  1878,  in  Bernalillo,  his 
parents  being  Pedro  and  Emelia  (Montoya)  Perea.  The  father  was  a  native 
of  Bernalillo  county,  while  the  mother  was  bom  in  Las  Vegas  fifty-four  years 
ago  and  now  resides  with  her  son  on  the  old  homestead  farm  adjoining 
Bernalillo.  Pedro  Perea  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  New  Mexico.  He  was  a  recognized  power  in  political  circles  and 
was  influential  in  shaping  the  public  policy  of  the  Territory.  He  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  gave  careful  consideration 
to  aU  of  the  vital  questions  which  came  up  for  settlement.  Qe  was  a  man  of 
influence,  capable  of  swaying  his  associates  and  colleagues  by  the  force  and 
strength  of  his  argument    He  was  a  stalwart  advocate  of  republican  prin- 
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oiplet  and  in  1900  and  1901  repreeented  the  Territory  in  Ck>ngre8f.  Hie  bnei- 
neee  wae  that  of  farming  and  stock  raising,  which  he  carried  on  eztensiyeljy 
wisely,  and  soooeesfolly,  the  intelligent  direction  of  his  activities  bringing  to 
him  notable  socoesa  His  death  occurred  January  10,  1906,  and  in  his  passing 
New  Mexico  lost  one  of  its  most  distingoished  citizens. 

Abel  E.  Perea  attended  the  village  school  untO  ^even  years  of  age,  when  he 
became  a  student  in  the  €k>llege  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Denver.  When  a  youth 
of  fifteen  he  matriculated  in  ViUanova  (College  at  Philadelphia^  where  after  five 
years  he  was  graduated,  and  later  he  pursued  a  law  course  in  the  Oatholic 
University,  completing  his  course  there  by  graduation  in  due  time.  In  1898 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  1899  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  in  1901  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  waa  conferred  upon  him  by  Villa- 
nova  College.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  course  in  the  Catholic  University 
the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1902.  When  his  col- 
lege days  were  over  he  returned  to  Kew  Mexico  and  in  1902  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  law.  He  then  entered  upon  the  active  work  of  the  profession 
and  in  1905  was  called  to  the  office  of  assessor  of  Sandoval  county,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  for  two  terms.  He  was  reared  to  agricultural  life  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  came  into  possession  of  the  old  homestead  farm,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  improved  farm  properties  in  Sandoval  county,  having  upon  it 
the  largest  and  finest  residence  in  the  county,  upplied  with  every  modem 
equipment  In  the  year  1912  Mr.  Perea  was  called  to  the  office  of  county  derk 
for  a  two  years'  term,  being  elected  on  the  progressive-republican  ticket  His 
political  allegiance  has  always  been  given  to  the  republican  party  and,  like  his 
father,  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  its  ranks. 

Mr.  Perea  has  important  business  interests  although  he  now  largely  leaves 
the  management  of  his  aifairs  to  others.  However,  he  is  secretary  of  the  Oja 
de  Spiritu  Santo  Land  Company,  which  controls  a  land  grant  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  acres  in  Sandoval  county.  Coal  has  been  found  upon 
this  land  in  extensive  quantities  and  renders  the  property  of  great  value.  Mr. 
Perea  is  a  representative  citizen,  capable  of  controlling  large  and  important 
interests  relative  to  the  public  welfare  as  well  as  to  his  individual  success. 
Sound  judgment  actuates  him  in  all  that  he  does  and  ability  and  energy  have 
brought  him  to.  the  prominent  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  public  regard. 
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CHAPTER  III 
San  Juan  County 

SAN  JUAN  county  was  created  by  act  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly •*•  in  ISST.***  A  county  covering  practically  the  same 
areas  and  bearing  the  same  name  was  created  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  '*^  in  1861,  but  the  act  was  later  repealed.  A 
town  called  Baker  City'*^  was  started  on  the  ''Plains  of  the  San 
Juan  River''  but  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  the  North 
and  South  stopped  all  efforts  to  settle  the  San  Juan  country  until 
many  years  afterward,  and  upon  the  establishmait  of  peace  with 
the  Navajos  and  TJtes  in  the  late  sixties  the  country  was  gradually 
used  for  stock-raising  purposes,  the  large  sheep^wners  of  Rio 
Arriba  grazing  their  sheep  along  the  fertile  valleys  and  uplands  of 
the  Animas  and  San  Juan  rivers  and  their  tributaries  from  the 
north. 

The  cattleman  with  his  herds  did  not  occupy  the  country  until 
the  late  seventies  and  even  in  those  years  the  business  was  very 
precarious  owing  to  thefts  from  outlaws  and  ''rustlers.''  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  corrected  under  the  administrations  of  Wal- 
lace ••*  and  Sheldon  *••  to  a  marked  extent 

Other  than  the  settlers  in  Canyon  Largo  and  alcmg  Pine  river, 

Bst  jfeto  Mexico  Seuian  Laws,  1887,  eh.  13. 

BM  Its  original  boundaries  were :  ' '  Ck)mmeneing  at  the  state  line  of  Colorado, 
naming  along  the  San  Juan  river  to  where  the  San  Juan  crosses  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  seven  and  mght,  to  the  north  line  of  Bernalillo  eoun^;  thence 
west  to  the  line  of  Arizona;  thence  running  north  on  the  Arizona  line  to  the 
State  of  Colorado;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning;  also  to  include  all  the 
■Bttlements  on  the  San  Juan  river  below  the  mouth  of  uie  Los  Pinos  river." 

0*0  Laoai  and  BpeoiaX  Laws,  eh.  ziiL    Approved  January  12,  1861. 

Ml  In  I860  Albert  H.  Pf eiffer,  Henry  Mercure,  Hiram  Young,  Thomas  H. 
Dodds,  Lafayette  Head,  Charles  Baker,  Severe  D.  TrujiUo,  Jos6  Pablo  GaUegos, 
NioolAs  Pino,  O.  P.  Hovej,  Antonio  Boibal  and  Anastario  Sandoval,  all  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  the  Territory,  obtained  a  special  charter  for  a  toll 
road  —  from  Abiqui&,  passing  through  the  town  of  Baker  City,  in  the  plains  of 
the  San  Juan  river;  this  company  was  known  as  the  Abiqui&,  Pagosa  and  Baker 
aty  Bead  Company,  and  the  road  passed  through  Pagosa  Springs  to  the  San 
Juan  country. 

i9*AnU,  vol.  ii,  p.  148,  note  09. 

mAnte,  vol.  ii,  p.  489,  490. 
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nearly  all  of  the  first  settlers  came  from  Colorado"'*  and  Texas. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  counly  was  included  in  the  Apache  ^^ 
Indian  reservation  and  when  this  was  thrown  open  to  settlement 
large  numbers  of  settlers,  mostly  cattlemen,  came  into  the  country. 
The  cowboys  who  were  in  the  employ  of  some  of  these  early  ranch- 
men had  been  driven  out  of  southeastern  New  Mexico,  following 
the  close  of  the  so-called  Lincoln  county  war,  and  also  from  Colfax 
county,  and  were  easily  the  "toughest  characters''  who  ever  roped 
a  broncho."* 


Bs^Geor^  Thompson  was  probably  the  most  eztensiye  cattleman  in  the 
county  dnrmg  the  pioneer  period.  He  occupied  a  ranch  in  the  upper  yallej  of 
the  San  Juan  in  1880-2.  Waidiington  Cox  was  also  prominent  as  a  cattle  grower 
in  those  days.    Others  were  John  and  Charles  Pierson. 

685  On  July  4y  1876,  this  part  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  reservation  was  thrown 
open  to  settlement  and  large  numbers  of  settlers  came  into  the  country  from 
CH)lorado  and  Texas.  Only  a  few  of  these,  however,  remained.  Of  those  who 
came  prior  to  1886  and  made  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan,  Animaa, 
or  the  La  Plata,  were  Daniel  Howe,  Joseph  Howe,  William  Locke,  Peter  Knick- 
erbocker, H.  M.  Sharp,  Joseph  Crouch,  Moses  and  Sel  Blancett^  James  Fergus- 
son,  G.  W.  McOoy,  J.  B.  Williams,  W.  B.  Haines,  Orange  Phelps,  Joseph  Star- 
riett,  J.  C.  Carson,  the  Carlisles,  George  Spencer,  A.  F.  Miller,  Frank  Pierce, 
the  Stocktons  and  B.  H.  MUlison.  Those  who  came  first  looked  upon  the  country 
as  fit  for  cattle  grazing  only.  Ike  and  Port  Stockton,  who  had  formerly  lived 
in  Colfax  county,  New  Mexico,  where  they  belonged  to  tiie ' '  day  Allison  Gang' ' 
of  desperadoes,  and  a  man  named  Bill  Eskridge  were  the  leaders  of  a  band  of 
cattle  rustlers  who  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  early  settlers.  The  court 
records  are  full  of  criminal  proceedings  against  these  and  other  members  of  the 
gang  which  infested  the  country.  None  of  them  were  ever  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, but  numbers  of  them  were  killed.  The  operations  of  this  band  or  thieves 
was  the  primary  cause  for  troubles  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  The 
cow-pundiers  also  who  did  not  belong  to  this  crowd  of  thieves  and  shooting  up 
the  Galley  settlements  was  a  favorite  out  and  in-door  sport.  These  men  wi£out 
cause  kUled  one  or  two  Indians  which  came  near  brin^g  on  serious  difficulties 
at  times  in  the  early  history  of  the  Animas  and  San  Juan  valleys. 

686  The  Apaches  claimed  the  country  although  the  Navajos  also  asserted 
claims  but  these  had  all  been  settled  in  the  return  of  the  Navajos  from  the 
Bosque  Bedondo  on  the  Pecos  river,  and  they  were  confined  to  a  reservation  with 
limits  not  reaching  the  areas  which  the  cowmen  were  occupying.  The  cowboy 
employees  were  worse  in  their  treatment  of  the  small  rancher  than  the  Navajos. 
The  first  trouble  occurred  in  Farmington  in  1883  when  a  drunken  ''puncher" 
shot  a  Navajo  on  tiie  main  street  of  tiiat  settlement.  Although  tbe  Indian  was 
not  mortally  wounded  the  members  of  the  tribe  threatened  to  go  on  the  warpath 
and  sevend  days  later  several  hundred  Navajos  surrounded  the  settlement,  but 
an  Indian  named  Gregorio  came  in  and  warned  the  settlers  and  advised  them 
to  stay  in  their  homes  and  they  would  not  be  hurt  as  all  they  wanted  was  a 
chance  at  the  ' '  Tejanos' ' —  cowboys.  After  several  lengthy  talks  it  was  agreed 
not  to  make  an  attack  but  make  an  effort  to  secure  justice  in  the  courts.  In 
1885  William  Locke  had  some  trouble  with  a  Navajo  chief  named  ''Largo"  but 
he  and  other  Indians  of  his  band  were  bought  off  with  presento  after  a  company 
of  militia  had  come  in  from  the  settlement  of  Fruitland. 

The  first  regular  preacher  in  the  county  was  a  man  named  Griffin,  from  Texas. 
On  his  arrival  he  preached  one  Sunday  at  Bloomfield  on  the  San  Juan.    The  day 
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The  chief  characteristie  of  San  Juan  county  is  its  immense  water 
supply.  It  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
State ;  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  state  of  Arissonay  if  we 
except  the  Colorado  river,  of  which  the  San  Juan  is  the  largest 
tributary.  Other  resources  are  the  immense  areas  of  agricultural 
land,  capable  of  irrigation,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
which  has  hardly  been  prospected.**' 

before  three  or  four  cowbo^r  tonghe  had  izuisted  upon  the  preacher  taking  a 
drink  with  them  and  upon  his  refusal  began  to  shoot  up  the  noor  around  where 
the  preacher  was  standing.  Being  a  man  of  courage  this  did  not  scare  the 
minister  and  he  showed  no  feeling  nor  would  be  take  a 'drink.  His  "persecu- 
tors" were  Tom  Nance,  afterwards  killed  at  Holbrook,  Arizona,  George  Lock- 
hart,  killed  at  Gallup,  and  a  man  named  Hilton;  finally  Hilton  ordered  the 
shooting  to  cease.  The  .first ' '  show ' '  ever  given  in  the  county  was  ' '  pulled  off ' ' 
in  the  school  house,  which  had  just  been  finished;  it  was  a  stereopticon  affair 
with  slides  showing  Bible  characters.  Nance,  Lockhart  and  some  others,  several 
still  living  in  San  Juan  county,  were  present  and  began  shooting  up  the  canvass 
screen.    The  showman  escaped  by  jumping  through  the  window. 

^^'T  New  Mexico,  lis  Besowroes  in  PMio  LoMla,  eto.  State  Land  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  1916. 

Population  in  1910,  8,504;  county  seat,  Aztec  Acreage  oi>en  to  entry  under 
the  IT.  S.  Land  Office  at  Santa  Fe,  surveyed,  807,272 ;  unsurveyed,  495,914. 

Principal  towns,  Aztec,  population  500;  altitude,  5,590;  Farmington,  pop- 
ulation 800. 

San  Juan  County  is  situated  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  state,  and  prob- 
ably there  is  no  county  in  New  Mexico  possessed  of  more  natural  resources. 
Its  great  difficulty  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  lack  of  adequate  shipping  facilities, 
its  only  railroad  outlet  being  the  Denver  ft  Bio  Grande  line  runnmg  down  from 
Durango,  Colorado,  and  terminating  at  Farmington,  necessitating  the  hauling 
of  produce  and  the  driving  of  stock  a  long  distance  to  the  shipping  points.  It 
is  an  especially  well  watered  county,  the  Ban  Juan  river  flowinff  from  east  to 
west  across  the  northern  part  of  it^  with  Las  Animas  and  La  Flata  rivers  as 
its  principal  tributaries. 

The  Navajo  Indian  reservation  takes  in  a  considerable  portion  of  San  Juan 
County,  and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  reservation  occupies  a  small  section  in  the 
north.  All  of  the  coal  used  at  the  Navajo  Indian  Agency,  at  Shiprock,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  deposits  on  the  reservation;  and  all  of  the  lumber  used  is  taken 
from  the  forests  of  the  reservation. 

There  are  coal  deposits  throughout  the  county,  but  especially  along  the  course 
of  the  San  Juan  river.  The  valley  lands  along  this  river  are  known  as  the 
San  Juan  Basin,  and  they  produce  some  of  the  finest  fruit  raised  in  New  Mezieo. 
The  apples  and  peaches  grown  in  this  section  are  unexcelled. 

Much  wheat  and  other  grains  are  produced  in  this  county,  and  there  is  a  flour 
null  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  Navajo  reservation,  that  utilizes  local  wheat 
for  its  entire  output  of  flour,  which  is  sold  to  the  Indians  and  not  shipped  out 
of  the  county.  With  better  transportation  facilities  there  would  be  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  such  industries  in  this  county,  as  the  yield  of  grain  is  very 
heavy. 

Stock  raising  is  another  leading  industry  of  this  county,  most  of  the  market- 
able stock  being  shipped  into  Colorado  and  to  eastern  points. 

While  the  valley  hinds  have  been  taken  up,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
available  on  the  mesas  where  grains  of  all  kinds  can  be  grown.  Vesetables  and 
alfalfa  also  are  staple  crops,  and  with  irri^tion  produce  abundantly. 

Several  railway  projects  are  under  consideration,  which,  if  carried  through, 
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The  northern  or  irrigable  portion  of  the  connty  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  basin  sorronnded  on  all  sides  with  mountains  and 
mesasy  with  a  deep  depression  on  one  side  out  of  which  escapes  the 
San  Juan  on  its  way  to  the  great  Colorado.  Outside  of  the  valleys 
and  elevated  plains  and  mesa-lands  the  country  consists  of  large 
areas  brok^i  by  arroyos  and  generally  producing  luxurious  growths 
of  native  grasses,  ideal  for  stock  growing. 

The  San  Juan  is  the  principal  stream,  which  rises  in  Archuleta 
county,  in  southwestern  Colorado.  The  river  enters  New  Mexico 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  county,  makes  a  huge  semi-circle  and 
leaves  the  State  at  the  extreme  northwest  comer  where  it  enters  the 
state  of  Utah.  Within  the  county  the  river  has  a  course  of  about 
125  miles,  about  twenty-five  miles  of  which  is  upon  the  Navajo  In- 
dian reservation.  The  stream  is  approximately  225  feet  in  width 
and  has  a  fall  of  about  eleven  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  it  is  f ordable  at  a  few  places,  and  the  lowest  depth  is  about 
two  feet."* 

will  give  San  Joan  Oonnty  a  greater  outlet  for  its  produeta  Even  under  the 
present  adyerse  conditions,  as  higli  as  |1,500  an  acre  has  been  realised  from 
irrigated  orchards  in  the  San  Juan  Bann,  which  win  give  some  idea  of  its 
possibiHties  with  better  shipping  f  aciUties. 

Its  coal  deposits  have  been  examined  by  goTemment  experts  and  pronounced 
among  the  most  extensile  in  the  United  States,  and  of  a  high  grade. 

The  normal  annual  precipitation  in  San  Juan  Ck>unty  is  9.0  inches;  normal 
seasonal  precipitation,  from  April  to  September^  5.0  inches:  normal  seasonal 
snowfall,  16.5  mdies,  mean  annual  temperature,  61^ ;  mean  winter  temperature^ 
30®,  and  mean  summer  temperature,  71^,  according  to  statistics  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Santa  Fe. 

MsJB^K>r<  of  State  Enffineer,  1912: 

Monthly  discharge  of  San  Juan  Biver  at  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  for  1912 


Month. 


Discharged  in  second-feet. 


M'a.Tim^Tw 


"MiTiimnni 


Mean. 


Bui-off 
(total  in 
acre- 
feet). 


January  14-31 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June  

July 

August 

September   .... 

October  1-6  ... 

The  period 


2,800 

1,450 

9,920 

9,920 

15,000 

14,300 

20,400 

4,950 

4,250 

47,600 


a50 
600 
1,050 
4,250 
7,100 
6,000 


325 

300 

9,600 


1,400 
979 

4,390 

7,090 
10,700 
10,600 
10,000 

1,140 

872 

19,300 


50,000 

54,400 

270,000 

422,000 

668,000 

631,000 

615,000 

70,100 

51,900 

230,000 


8,050,000 
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The  counly  ***  oecupies  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  La  Plata  county,  Colorado,  on  the  west 
by  Arizona,  on  the  east  by  the  counly  of  Bio  Arriba,  on  the  south 
by  McEinley  county.  It  is  ninety  miles  east  and  west  along  its 
northern  boundary  and  seventy  miles  north  and  south.  It  contains 
5,742  square  miles,  about  3,675,000  acres,  of  which  about  one-third, 
or  1,980  square  miles,  lies  within  the  original  Navajo  Indian  reser- 
vation. About  one-seventh  of  the  area,  or  820  squares  miles,  was 
added  to  the  Navajo  reservation  by  executive  order  of  President 
Cleveland.  An  additional  170  square  miles  is  included  within  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  reservation,  but  much  of  this  land  has  been  al- 
lotted and  is  available  to  white  settlers.  A  considerable  area  of 
land  has  been  withdrawn  from  entry  because  of  the  existence  of 
coal  thereon.  Approximately  300,000  acres  have  been  taken  up 
under  the  land  laws  of  the  federal  government,  so  that  there  are 
now  open  to  entry  1,303,186  acres  surveyed  and  unsurveyed. 

Some  idea  of  the  area  of  San  Juan  counly  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  four  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  three  times  as  large  as  Delaware,  and  contains  900 
square  miles  more  than  the  state  of  Connecticut  The  San  Juan, 
Pine,  and  Animas  rivers  enter  the  counly  at  an  altitude  of  about 
6,000  feet.  Largo  and  Chaco  canyons  have  about  the  same  eleva- 
tion, while  the  La  Plata  river  enters  at  an  elevati<m  of  about  5,800 
feet. 

The  lowest  point  in  the  county,  4,800  feet,  is  where  the  San  Juan 
river  flows  through  Colorado  into  Utah.    The  highest  points  are  in 

S89  The  eounty  teat  was  not  located  with  any  degree  of  jMniianenoe  until  a 
hard  fight  was  had.  In  the  act  creating  the  county,  Aztec  was  named  aa  the 
county  eeat  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  county  eommissionerB  was 
held  there  on  March  7,  1887.  In  the  same  month  the  citisens  of  the  older  town 
of  Farmington  petitioned  for  a  removal  to  that  place  and  similar  requests  were 
made  by  Junction  City,  Largo,  and  Mesa.  At  the  election  held  in  1890  for  the 
location  of  the  county  seat.  Junction  City  received  255  votes,  Aztec  246,  and 
Earmington  1.  The  county  officials  declined  to  move  until  peremptory  orders 
were  received  from  the  presiding  judge  of  the  district  court,  Edward  P.  Seeds. 
Ko  building  was  provided  at  Junction  City,  and  after  considerable  delay  in 
seenring  accommodations  the  county  officers  occupied  their  new  quarters  Febru- 
ary 14, 1891.  The  cfMe,  however,  was  reviewed  by  the  Territorial  supreme  court 
and  the  final  decision  was  in  favor  of  Astec 

The  first  county  commissioners  and  officers  were  named  by  Governor  E.  G. 
Bobs  and  consisted  of  Commissioners:  Moses  Blancett,  chairman,  Daniel  Bhodes 
and  David  Lobato;  county  clerk,  J.  G.  Kello;  sheriff,  Daniel  Sullivan;  assessor, 
J.  G.  Willett;  treasurer,  C.  H.  McHenry. 
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the  Chusca,  Tanicha,  and  Cariso  mountains,  many  of  the  i>eakB  in 
these  ranges  reaching  an  altitude  of  more  than  8,000  feet.  High 
table  lands  or  mesas  are  encountered  along  the  northern,  eastern, 
and  southern  borders  and  in  the  northeastern  portions  of  the 
county.  The  central  portion  of  the  county  is  an  immense  plain  or 
table  land  which  will  eventually  become  a  great  agricultural  region. 
Of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  experts  assert,  about  four-fifths  is 
subject  to  cultivation. 

Of  the  geology  of  the  mountains  within  the  Navajo  reservation 
lying  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  little  is  known. 
Outside  the  reservation  the  country  rocks  are  of  marl  and  sand- 
stone, usually  called  ''white.''  These  rocks  are  of  very  recent  ge- 
ological period,  are  universally  soft,  easily  handled  in  excavation 
and  naturally,  easily  eroded.  Some  intrusive  rock  is  found  in  the 
western  portion  of  the*  county.  Interspersed  in  the  sandstone  in 
many  places  are  veins  of  coal  and  bodies  of  shale,  marl,  and  many 
kinds  of  clay,  while  the  water  flow  has  carried  down  quantities  of 
quartzdte  and  other  boulders,  along  the  water  courses.  Erosion  has 
been  extensive,  leaving  long  stretches  of  comparatively  level  mesas, 
which,  as  a  rule,  drop  suddenly  to  lowel  levels.  The  waterways 
have  in  places  worn  canyons  with  precipitous  walls  of  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  thousand  feet,  many  of  which  are  wide  enough  to  form 
attractive  valleys. 

With  its  mesas  and  valleys  carpeted  with  grasses  and  sage,  the 
hills  and  slopes  covered  with  pinon  and  cedar,  the  whole  cut  by 
miniature  ''grand  canyons''  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  tow- 
ering mountains,  the  great  plain  of  San  Juan  county  forms  a  mag- 
nificent panorama,  unrolling  to  the  eye  possibilities  of  development 
that  are  almost  staggering. 

The  slope  is  mostly  to  the  north  and  west,  the  ideal  slope  for 
fruit  growing  and  agriculture,  since  the  rays  of  the  almost  contin- 
uous sunshine  of  the  long  growing  season  of  this  southern  dime 
strike  less  directly. 

The  soil,  generally  carrying  a  reddish  tint,  is  of  a  rich,  sandy  to 
clay  loamy  character,  abundantly  supplied  with  potash  and  phos- 
phorus, and  fair  quantities  of  humus,  nitrogen,  and  the  other  plant 
foods.  In  fact,  a  careful  examination  of  San  Juan  county  soils  has 
shown  that  they  are  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  prac- 
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tically  every  product  of  the  temperate  zone,  being  particularly  fa- 
vorable to  all  forms  of  horticulture.  Very  little  alkali  is  found  and 
that  only  in  low  spots  where  proper  drainage  is  lading.  When 
water  is  applied  this  soil  becomes  the  most  productive,  as  to  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  products,  of  any  section  of  the  Southwest.  Even 
the  powdered  sandstone,  when  irrigated,  has  been  found  to  produce 
abundant  vegetation.  Professor  J.  D.  Tindey,  U.S.  Soil  Expert 
(1909)  stated:  ''These  soils  are  fully  up  to  the  standard,  are 
capable  of  the  highest  possible  duty  of  water,  and  their  mechan- 
ical consistency  can  hardly  be  improved  upon." 

Many  varieties  of  native  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  commercial 
value  grow  within  the  county.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  gramma  grass  which  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  feed  on 
the  open  range.  The  Canaigre  grows  abundantly  and  carries  a 
high  percentage  of  tannic  acid.  A  plant,  pingue,  closely  jesem- 
bling  the  Quyaule,  or  rubber  plant  of  Mexico,  is  found  in  large 
quantities  and  it  is  believed  that  its  commercial  value  will  be  de- 
veloped with  experiment.  Among  the  trees  having  commercial 
value  are  the  red  cedar,  scrub  cedar  (Juniper),  red  spruce  or  fir, 
bull  pine,  oottonwood,  and  pinon,  choke  cherry,  or  nut  currant,  and 
sarvaee  or  June  berry.  Every  variety  of  the  flora  of  the  temperate 
zone,  thus  far  introduced  has  flourished. 

The  country  abounds  in  game  birds,  including  the  wild  duck, 
goose,  snipe  and  other  water  fowl;  dove  and  quail.  The  eagle, 
hawk,  buzzard,  raven,  blackbird,  and  owl  are  common.  Among  the 
songbirds  are  the  mocking  bird,  lark,  oriole,  titlark,  and  many 
othera  The  shrike,  sparrow,  flnch,  robin  and  other  birds  are  also 
numerous.  Deer  are  still  plentiful;  a  few  antelope,  rigidly  pro- 
tected by  the  game  law,  are  found,  while  the  lynx,  fox,  bear,  cougar, 
coyote,  jack  rabbit,  cottontail,  badger,  beaver,  prairie  dog,  mink, 
raccoon,  skunk,  squirrel  and  fleld  mouse  are  also  found.  Wolves 
are  unknown  in  the  county,  while  rattlesnakes,  tarantulas,  centi- 
pedes, scorpions  and  other  poisonous  reptiles  and  bugs  are  of  rare 
occurrence. 

There  is  still  a  vast  extent  of  open  range  in  San  Juan  county, 
affording  excellent  forage.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  range  the  year  around  especially  in  winter.  Very  little 
winter  feeding  is  done  and  none  is  necessary  except  where  cattle 
are  being  fattened  for  the  market. 
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The  dimate  of  San  Juan  county,  like  that  of  all  New  Mexico,  is 
ideal  Although  dry  and  warm  the  air  is  always  invigorating,  ow- 
ing to  the  high  altitude.  The  winters  are  short  and  mild,  while  in 
summer  the  nights  are  invariably  cool  and  the  warmest  days  are 
tempered  with  a  breeze.  High  winds  are  infrequent,  occuring  only 
in  the  early  spring.  They  are  never  sufficiently  violent  to  prove 
destructive.  A  cyclone  or  tornado  has  never  been  known.  The 
heaviest  snow  fall  on  record,  outside  of  the  high  mountains,  is  oaly 
a  few  inches  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  fall  of  snow  remains  on  the 
ground  more  than  a  day.  Of  the  365  days  the  average  during  the 
past  ten  years  shows  more  than  200  absolutely  cloudless  days;  for 
about  120  days  clouds  may  be  seen  in  the  sky  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  days  are  cloudy.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches^  most  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  dry  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  sufferers  from 
pulmonary  complaints,  catarrhal  affections  and  asthma.  Asthmsr 
tics  find  almost  immediate  relief,  while  many  remarkable  cures  of 
tuberculosis  are  on  record.  There  is  no  malaria;  the  ground  is 
dry  and  it  is  possible  to  live  out  of  doors  with  safety  and  compara- 
tive comfort  the  year  around.  As  in  almost  all  secticms  of  New 
Mexico  consumptives  are  finding  health  and  strength  in  outdoor 
life  in  San  Juan  county.  In  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis  a 
cure  is  almost  certain  in  this  climate,  provided  the  patiait  has 
proper  nourishment  and  care  and  follows  right  methods  of  living. 

Practically  all  the  land  in  the  county  which  can  be  cultivated  is 
well  adapted  to  fruit  raising.  Pruits  thus  far  raised  with  profit 
are  the  apple,  peach,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  apricot,  quince,  nectarine, 
prune,  grapes  and  all  of  the  small  fruits.  Alfalfa  is  a  staple  and 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown,  while  all  the  grains  and 
vegetables  thrive.  Truck  gardening  is  possible  on  a  large  scale  and 
brings  rich  retuma  All  trees  of  the  temperate  zone,  nut  bearing 
and  ornamental,  do  well. 

San  Juan  county's  greatest  asset  is  its  abundant  and  unfailing 
water  supply.  No  shortage  of  water  has  ever  been  known  since 
irrigation  was  first  employed  and  were  it  possible  to  divert  the  en- 
tire fiow  of  the  San  Juan  river  it  would  be  sufficient  to  inundate 
the  entire  county  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  About  fifty-four  percent 
of  all  the  fiowing  water  in  New  Mexico  is  in  San  Juan  county. 
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The  San  Juan  river  which  is  the  county's  principal  stream,  has 
its  saorces  in  the  San  Juan,  Needle  and  Oso  mountains  along  the 
continental  divide  in  Colorado.  Its  waters  empty  into  the  Colorado 
river  in  Utah  and  find  their  way  to  the  Qulf  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  river. drains  more  than  3,000  square  miles  of 
territory  at  and  above  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  some  of  the  peaks 
in  its  drainage  basin  rising  to  a  height  of  14,000  feet.  The  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  geological  survey  and  Weather  Bureau 
show  that  the  San  Juan  delivers  above  the  mouth  of  the  Animas, 
about  2,000,000  acre  feet  of  water  annually,  or  water  sufficient  to 
cover  2,000,000  acres  of  land  a  foot  deep  with  water  each  year.  A 
very  small  portion  of  this  water  is  now  being  diverted  for  irriga- 
tion. The  San  Juan  is  the  combined  flow  of  eighteen  perennial 
streams  and  is  fed  during  freshets  by  innumerable  ''dry  arroyos." 

The  Animas  river  is  the  combined  flow  of  fourteen  perennial 
streams^  drains  an  area  of  more  than  1,500  square  miles  at  and 
above  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  and  its  annual  delivery  of  water  at 
its  junction  with  the  San  Juan  is  about  1,400,000  acre  feet 

The  La  Plata  river  drains  the  La  Plata  mountain  region  in  south- 
western Colorado,  the  mountains  rising  to  an  altitude  of  13,000 
feet  Its  drainage  basin  is  approximately  300  square  miles  and  its 
annual  detivery  of  water  into  the  San  Juan  averages  about  200,000 
acre  feet. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Pump,  Qo- 
bemador,  Lai^,  Gallegos,  and  Chusca  canyons  and  arroyos  furnish 
enormous  quantities  of  water. 

The  total  delivery  of  water  of  the  San  Juan  river  at  the  points 
where  it  flows  out  of  San  Juan  county  is  about  5,500,000  acre  feet 
annually,  or  as  has  been  said,  sufficient  to  inundate  the  entire  county 
a  foot  and  a  half  deep  each  year,  and  was  5,f724,000  acre  feet  in 
1906  for  which  U.  S.  O.  S.  records  are  available. 

With  such  a  water  supply  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  farming  dis- 
tricts of  San  Juan  county  are  more  favored  than  perhaps  any  othar 
irrigated  districts  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  richest  and  most  productive 
lands  in  the  world  are  those  which  are  artificially  watered,  or  irri- 
gated. This  is  being  proven  true  in  the  United  States  where  an 
acre  of  irrigated  land  is  being  made  to  produce,  by  intense  culti- 
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vation,  more  toward  the  wealth  and  food  supply  of  the  nation  than 
ten  acres  farmed  by  the  natural  method.  The  first  cost  is  greater, 
but  the  reward  is  a  certain  and  abundant  crop ;  an  utter  independ- 
ence of  weather  conditions,  the  source  of  so  much  worry  to  the 
average  farmer  in  the  middle  states^  and  an  inexhaustible  soil,  since 
the  soil  is  bemg  constantly  enriched  by  the  deposits  of  silt  sus- 
pended in  the  water  which  is  poured  over  the  land.  Irrigation, 
however,  means  a  small  farm  and  intense  cultivation.  While  there 
are  many  160-acre  farms  in  San  Juan  county  and  some  even  larger, 
the  most  successful  farmers  and  fruit  g^rowers  are  those  who  confine 
their  attaition  to  the  thorough  cultivation  of  a  smaller  tract. 
Forty  acres  of  land,  well  cared  for  will  yield  a  net  return  of  from 
$50  to  $200  an  acre  each  year.  A  ten-acre  tract  of  bearing  orchard, 
well  cared  for,  will  keep  one  man  busy  and  3rield  him  an  independ- 
ent income.  If  he  chooses  to  make  himself  an  expert  fruit  grower 
and  attends  to  business  he  will  become  moderately  rich. 

Irrigation  in  its  larger  phases,  presents  its  problems  in  San  Juan 
county  as  it  has  done  and  is  doing  in  every  irrigated  district  in  the 
world.  These  problems  are  now  engaging  the  attentiim  of  ex- 
perts. Some  of  them  have  been  solved  and  others  will  be  before 
many  months  have  passed.  Because  of  topographical  conditions 
the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  river  cannot  be  easily  or  cheaply  di- 
verted upon  adjacent  lands,  above  an  elevation  of  5,900  feet  On 
the  other  hand  the  Pino,  the  La  Plata  and  particularly  the  Animas 
river  can  each  be  diverted  in  Colorado  above  the  6,000  foot  eleva- 
tion, carrying  sufficient  water  to  successfully  irrigate  the  higher 
lands  of  the  county.  It  will  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  the 
United  States  Topographical  charts,  that  about  half  the  area  of  the 
county  lies  below  the  grade  lines  of  the  high  line  canals,  survejrs  of 
which  have  been  made  and  which  have  been  pronounced  practicable. 
Of  this  area,  fully  a  million  and  a  half  acres  are  irrigable  and  sub- 
ject to  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  waste  lands. 

Pew  experiments  in  dry  farming  have  been  made  as  yet,  but  have 
proven  successful  in  certain  localities,  mostly  above  6,000  feet  ele- 
vation. San  Juan  county  has  been  considered  outside  the  dry 
farming  belt,  the  average  rainfall  being  between  12  and  14  inches^ 
while  an  avera^re  of  14  inches  is  considered  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  method.    Nevertheless  the  Navajo  Indians  raise  con- 
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fiiderable  crops  of  com  each  year  oyer  the  southern  half  of  the 
county.  The  Navajo  method  of  dry  farming  is  delightfully  sim- 
ple. The  Indian  digs  a  hole  about  three  inches  deep,  usually  in  a 
draw  or  depression  where  a  little  additional  moisture  may  have 
gathered.  The  hole  is  dug  with  a  sharpened  stick  and  the  seed  com 
dropped  in.  The  Indian  kicks  dirt  over  the  seed  com  with  his  foot 
and  pays  no  more  attention  to  it  until  harvest  time  when  he  gathers 
his  crop. 

It  is  now  considered  probable  that  in  the  areas  above  an  altitude 
of  6,000  feet  where  the  average  rainfall  is  greater  than  fourteen 
indies,  with  modem  methods  and  machinery  the  land  may  be  dry 
farmed  as  successfully  as  in  the  dry  farming  sections  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Colorado.  Should  this  be  proven  practicable  an  enormous 
area  would  be  brought  under  cultivation,  since  nearly  half  the 
county  is  above  the  6,000  feet  altitude. 

Irrigation  was  first  attempted  in  San  Juan  county  some  forty 
years  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trading  posts.  Naturally  these 
first  farmers  held  close  to  the  rivers,  using  the  land  in  the  first 
bottoms,  or  immediately  adjoining  the  rivers.  As  the  country  has 
settled  up  these  first  ditch  i^stems  have  been  extended  until  com- 
munity ditches  have  been  constructed  which  irrigate  much  of  the 
tillable  land  in  the  first  bottoms.  Some  of  the  land  on  the  second 
bottoms  or  benches  has  now  been  brought  under  irrigation  by  com- 
munity ditches.  While  it  was  natural  that  the  early  settlers  should 
locate  along  the  river  bottoms,  experience  has  proven  that  the  mesa 
lands  are  better  for  all  purposes,  and  especially  for  fruit  raising, 
the  higher  location  of  these  lands  eliminating  to  a  great  degree  the 
danger  of  both  early  and  late  frosts.  The  higher  land  is  also  not 
subject  to  alkali  because  of  sub-irrigation. 

In  the  first  construction  of  the  community  ditches  the  farmers 
owning  adjoining  lands  associated  themselves  together  as  a  com- 
munity ditch  company  to  construct  a  ditch  carrying  sufficient  water 
to  irrigate  their  respective  lands.  The  shares  of  water  were  then 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  each  held  for  irriga- 
tion. Each  farmer  in  this  way  obtained  his  water  right  under  this 
particular  ditch.  The  water  right  goes  with  the  land  and  is  per- 
petual, as  any  other  improvement.  Water  rights,  of  course,  can 
be  divided,  transferred  or  sold  separately  from  the  land  or  attached 
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to  other  lands  by  deed  or  transfer.  The  only  expense  connected 
with  a  water  right  in  one  of  these  community  ditches  is  the  amount 
of  work  and  expense  necessary  each  year  in  keeping  the  ditdies  in 
proper  repair.  The  average  cost  of  a  water  right  per  year  in  forty 
acres  ranges  from  $10  to  $25  and  averages  fn»n  $15  to  $17  or  less 
than  fifty  cents  per  acre  per  season. 

It  was  through  this  community  system  of  construction  that  irri- 
gation was  introduced  in  San  Juan  county  and  the  bottom  and 
some  of  the  first  mesa  lands  reclaimed.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  these  ditches  now  in  use. 

San  Juan  county  offers  numerous  feasible  irrigation  projects 
and  as  the  demand  for  irrigated  land  has  grown  capital  has  become 
interested  and  more  is  constantly  being  attracted  to  these  projects. 
At  present  there  are  a  number  of  projects  under  way  to  reclaim 
large  portions  of  the  unwatered  land.  One  of  these  will  redaim  , 
about  160,000  acres  north  and  west  of  the  Animas  river  and  if  ex- 
tended west  into  Indian  Lands,  700,000  acres.  The  Turley  broth- 
ers are  constructing  a  ditch  that  will  reclaim  2,500  acres  south  of 
the  San  Juan  and  east  of  Canon  Largo,  and  if  extended  west  some 
25,000  acres.  Land  owners  on  or  about  the  Bloomfield  and  Salmon 
mesas  have  organized  the  Citizens'  Ditch  and  Irrigation  Company, 
C.  E.  Spath,  president.  This  project  will  reclaim  about  6,000  acres. 
Considerable  surveying  has  been  done  and  construction  is  under 
way.  The  New  Eden  or  Inca  Land  and  Canal  Company,  W.  S. 
Walker,  general  manager,  is  now  making  surveys  for  a  project 
which  will  reclaim  30,000  acres  south  and  east  of  the  Animas  and 
north  of  the  San  Juan  river.  All  these  projects  and  a  number  of 
minor  ones  are  to  be  carried  out  in  the  immediate  future,  the  pro- 
jects now  under  way  reclaiming  an  acreage  that  will  more  than 
treble  the  area  of  irrigated  land  in  the  county,  a  total  of  about 
2,000,000  acres. 

The  county  offers  numerous  other  feasible  irrigation  projects 
which  are  likely  to  attract  capital  in  the  near  future.  It  may  be 
said  that  San  Juan  county  was  not  discovered  until  about  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  1876.  Prior  to 
that  time  sheep  and  cattle  had  been  ranged  over  some  portions  of 
the  county  and  Indian  traders  had  found  their  way  across  it  and 
onto  the  Navajo  reservation,  but  there  were  no  permanent  settle- 
ments by  white  men.    The  first  irrigation  was  in  1877. 
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Ab  has  been  said,  the  first  settlements  were  along  the  rivers  and 
at  the  present  time  only  the  river  valleys  and  a  few  small  mesas 
are  taken  np,  there  being  less  than  about  100,000  acres  under  ditch 
of  whieh  28,000  aeres  is  in  aetual  cultivation.  Of  this  from  5,000  to 
6,000  acres  aro  in  fruit  and  vegetables  and  the  remainder  in  alfalfa 
and  grain.  Whai  the  county's  vast  irrigable  area  and  enormous 
water  supply  are  recalled  it  is  easy  to  see  the  possibilities  of  future 
development  and  why  the  irrigation  projects  before  mentioned  are 
but  the  beginning  ot  an  era  of  advancement  for  this  great  county. 

As  a  whole,  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  San  Juan  county.  Marvelous  stories  have  been  told  of 
rich  finds  of  precious  metals  within  the  Navajo  reservation  in  the 
range  of  mountains  extending  along  the  western  boundary  of  the 
county.  While  gold,  silver,  copper  and  other  minerals  undoubtedly 
exist  in  these  mountains  snflcient  prospecting  has  not  been  done 
to  establish  values.  Indications  are  found  of  placer  gold  through 
the  San  Juan  river  valley  and  its  tributaries,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  thus  far  to  make  mining  profitable. 

San  Juan  county's  greatest  underground  wealth  is  in  the  enorm- 
ous deposits  of  coal  which  underlie  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
county  in  veins  varying  from  one  to  forty-five  feet  in  thickness. 
Thus  far  these  coal  deposits  have  only  been  mined  for  domestic  use. 
The  San  Juan  county  coal  is  chiefly  bituminous.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  not  good  coking  coal,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  finest 
coal  known  for  domestic  use.  It  is  free  burning  and  reduces  to  a 
fine,  clean  ash,  almost  like  wood,  making  it  especially  well  adapted 
to  grate  and  stove.  The  supply  is  practically  without  limit.  Di- 
rector Smith  of  the  U.  S.  0.  S.,  stated  before  a  c<mgres8ional  com- 
mittee in  1910  that  ''There  is  more  coal  in  these  fields  than  has  so 
far  been  mined  on  the  entire  western  hemisphere,"  and  U.  S.  G.  S. 
Bulletin  316  states  that  there  are  over  140,000,000,000  tons  of  mar- 
ketable coal  in  the  Durango-Qallup  fielda 

There  are  strong  surface  indications  of  petroleum  and  some 
prospecting  has  been  done  which  has  developed  light  fiows  of  gas 
of  high  illuminating  power  and  considerable  oil.  Experts  express 
the  opinion  that  deep  drilling  will  develop  oil  in  paying  quantities. 
Immense  beds  of  fire  day  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Brick  is  now  being  successfully  manufactured  at  several  points  and 
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tile  and  pottery  manufaetore  wiU  undoabtedly  be  a  development  of 
the  futoie.  Lime  is  found  in  limited  quantities  and  is  being  man- 
ufactured, while  a  fair  grade  of  red  and  white  sandstone  is  avail- 
able for  building  purposes.  Oypsum  is  found  in  large  deposits  in 
various  seeti<xis  and  small  borax  beds  have  been  discovered  near 
Parmington.  Excellent  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement  are  found  in  abundance. 

Large  bodies  of  iron  ore  have  be^i  discovered  and  while  wholly 
undeveloped  it  is  certain  that  these  depomts  will  play  an  important 
part  in  future  development.  The  chemistry  of  San  Juan  county 
soils  shows  them  to  be  rich  in  those  plant  feeding  elements  so  vital 
to  fertilization. 

San  Juan  county's  timber  supply  while  considerable  is  for  the 
most  part  unsuitable  for  manufacture.  It  affords,  however,  ample 
supply  for  telephone  poles,  fence  posts  and  firewood.  The  best 
timber  is  found  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  county,  although  the 
supply  is  fairly  well  distributed  in  other  sections. 

Although  still  young,  San  Juan  county's  public  school  system*^ 
is  fully  adequate  and  efficiently  managed.  In  addition  to  the  grad- 
ed schools  and  hi^  schools  of  the  larger  towns,  district  school 
houses,  solidly  constructed  of  brick  and  well  kept,  are  maintained 

540  J.  L.  G.  Bwinney,  county  saperintendent  of  sehoolfl  in  Ban  Juan  county, 
making  his  home  in  Astee,  was  bom  in  Buchanan  county,  Miaaouil  December 
25,  1868,  a  son  of  J.  T.  and  C.  C.  Bwinney.  The  mother  is  now  livmg  but  the 
father  has  paaeed  awav. 

After  attending  public  and  high  schools  of  his  native  state  J.  L.  G.  Swinn^ 
did  some  work  in  tiie  Kentucky  University  and  afterward  completed  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Central  Normal  school  of  Kansas.  Taking  up  the  profession  of 
teaching  he  followed  it  for  five  terms  in  Kansac^  for  two  terms  in  Tens,  and 
for  eleven  terms  in  Colorado,  being  connected  with  the  schools  of  Gallon  CSty, 
Colorado,  for  eleven  years.  Bemoving  to  New  Mexico  he  made  his  way  to 
Boosevelt  county,  where  he  lived  for  four  years.  In  1910  he  located  in  San 
Juan  county  and  was  elected  its  county  superintendent  in  the  faU  of  1911  for 
a  five  years  term.  He  was  appointed  to  the  state  board  of  education  to  1111  out 
an  unexpired  term,  was  then  reappointed  and  is  now  serving  for  the  fourth  year 
in  that  position.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  and  is  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  advance  the  standards  of  the  schools  and  make  the 
system  of  instruction  one  of  practical  benefit  and  value  to  the  young. 

In  1895  Mr.  Bwinney  was  married  to  Miss  Lena  Bennett  and  they  have  be- 
come the  parents  of  five  children,  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  political  faith 
Mr.  Bwinney  is  a  democrat  and  f  ratemaUy  he  is  connected  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  with  the  Masonic  lodge,  becoming  secretary  of  the  latter 
organization.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  His  life 
has  been  well  spent,  proving  an  element  for  uplift  in  the  community  in  which 
he  has  resided,  the  weight  of  his  influence  being  ever  felt  on  the  nde  of  pro- 
gress, development  and  permanent  improvement 
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every  few  miles  and  ever^  school  district  has  a  term  of  from  seven 
to  nine  months.  The  highest  standard  is  maintained  and  only  fully 
competent  teachers  are  employed.  It  is  possible  for  every  farmer 
to  give  his  children  a  thorough  basic  education  without  sending 
them  away  from  home. 

The  populati(HL  of  the  county,  8,501  in  1910,  comes  chiefly  from 
the  farming  communities  of  the  middle  west  More  than  ninety 
percent  of  it  is  American  bom  and  there  is  no  foreign  element  in 
the  entire  county.  All  of  the  great  religious  denominations  are 
represented  by  churches  in  the  larger  towns,  services  being  held 
regularly  in  the  district  schools.  All  of  the  leading  fraternal  and 
secret  organizations  have  chapters  in  the  larger  towns,  so  that  the 
newcomer  from  one  of  the  central  states  may  continue  his  social  and 
religious  life  without  interruption. 

The  people  are  proeperouSy  law-abiding,  and  happy. 

Land  and  other  values  have  been  advancing  rapidly  in  recent 
years  as  improvements  have  been  made  and  new  land  reclaimed  and 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  in  1907  was  $983,351.13,  an  in- 
crease over  the  valuation  of  1906  of  $72,851.23;  in  1911  the  valua^ 
tion  was  $1,469,000;  in  1912,  $2,308,380;  and  in  1916  will  be  some 
$3,000,000. 

In  addition  to  close  railway  connection  with  the  north  and  east, 
including  train  service  between  the  larger  towns,  the  whole  of  San 
Juan  county  is  connected  by  telephone.  Each  subscriber  may  talk 
to  any  point  in  the  county  without  extra  charge  from  his  farm  or 
village  home.  Long  distance  connection  may  be  had  with  all  points 
in  Colorado  having  telephone  connections,  and  with  northern  and 
central  New  Mexico. 

Cheap  fuel  in  abundance,  easily  accessible  and  of  fine  quality  for 
domestic  use,  is  an  inducement  to  the  intending  settler  that  is  likely 
to  prove  a  prime  consideration.  A  great  portion  of  the  county  is 
underlaid  with  wide  veins  of  bituminous  coal  which  in  the  middle- 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  found  at  the  grass  roots.  This  coal 
may  be  obtained  for  domestic  use  at  very  reasonable  prices,  $1.50 
per  ton  at  the  mines.'^^ 

B«iSee  MeKinley  county,  ch.  xi,  yolnme  iii.  The  wonders  of  the  Chin 
Lee  and  CuiTon  de  CheUj  aectionB  of  the  great  Navajo  reservation  are  easily 
accessible  from  Farmington.  Investigations  of  this  wonderful  region  were 
commenced  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  in  1882.    CoL  James  Bteven- 
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The  presence  of  23,000  Navajo  Indians  on  their  reservation  along 
the  western  border  of  the  county  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  shonld 
cause  no  misgivings  in  the  mind  of  anj  intending  settler.  The 
Navajo  Indians  are  an  industrious^  temperate  people,  devoted  to 
farming  and  stock  raising.  The  Navajos  find  work  on  the  railroads 
and  readily  accept  employment  in  the  fields  where  they  are  often 
needed,  giving  an  ever-ready  supply  of  cheap  and  satisfactory 
labor.  Their  women  are  engaged  in  weaving  the  famous  Navajo 
blankets  for  which  there  is  an  ever-growing  demand,  and  the  In- 
dians as  a  whole  are  a  peaceful,  prosperous  people,  devoting  them- 
selves steadily  to  their  own  affaire.'** 

son  visited  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  and  examined  46  different  rains,  17  of  which 
were  in  Canyon  Del  Muerto.  The  Report  of  the  Bnrean  for  that  ^ear  contains 
an  aoconnt  of  this  expedition.  The  account  was  also  published  in  a  BnUetin 
of  the  American  Geog.  Society  (No.  4,  1886).  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleif  in  1883 
made  a  map  of  the  Canyon  and  discovered  many  additional  ruins,  in  all  a  total 
of  140  including  those  found  by  Col.  Stevenson.  In  recent  years  several  publi- 
cations have  appeared  which  bear  upon  the  archaeology  of  this  region,  but  not 
directly  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Canyon  de  Chelly;  these  are  relative  to  the  ruins 
of  the  Mancos  Canyon  and  the  Mesa  Verde,  aU  of  which  places  are  best  reached 
by  conveyance  from  any  convenient  point  alonffthe  line  of  the  D.  &  B.  G.  Bail- 
way.  The  ruins  of  the  Mancos  and  the  Mesa  Verde  were  discovered  by  V7.  H. 
Jackson  in  1874  and  were  later  visited  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  both  of  whom  were 
connected  with  the  Hayden  Survey.  The  region  was  roamed  over  by  bands  of 
renegade  Utes  and  Navajos  and  nothing  was  done  by  way  of  investigation  until 
1891  when  the  locality  was  visited  by  the  l&te  G.  NordenskiSld,  who  made  inves- 
tigations by  way  of  excavations  and  secured  much  valuable  data  which  was 
uMd  in  his  book,  confessedly  the  most  important  treatise  on  the  cliff  ruins  ever 
published  except  the  monographs  of  recent  years  in  which  are  found  the  results 
of  investigations  made  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

642  Earl  H.  Morris;  Excavation  of  a  Bviin  near  Agtee,  etc.,  Am.  Anthrop, 
vol.  17,  1915:  ''North  of  Aztec,  San  Juan  county.  New  Mexico,  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  large  communal  villages  known  collectively  as  the  ' '  Astee  Bnin. ' ' 

<<The  great  pueblos  constitute  the  most  striking  archaeological  remains  be- 
tween the  Bio  Ghaco  and  the  cafions  of  the  Mesa  Verde.  In  places  the  walls 
stand  to  a  height  of  three  stories  and  exhibit  surpridng  skill  in  construction. 
The  well-worked  sandstone  from  which  they  are  built  was  brought  over  a  broad 
road  which  is  still  visible,  winding  over  hifis  and  across  arroyos  to  the  quarries 
some  three  miles  to  the  north  west  .  .  .  Boughly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  great  pueblos  the  river  swings  obliquely  across  the  narrow  valley 
from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  The  broad  bench  thus  left  north  and 
west  of  the  river  was  till  recently  dotted  upon  aU  sides  of  the  large  ruins  with 
the  remains  of  many  cobblestone  and  adobe  structures.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  number  of  these  lesser  sites  have  been  destroyed  in  order  that  the 
owners  of  the  land  might  increase  the  tillable  area  of  their  fields.  In  Jvdy, 
1914,  mere  accident  brought  me  to  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Eudoro  06rdoba,  which  is 
situated  on  the  northwest  bank  of  the  Animas,  just  after  it  makes  its  south- 
westerly bend;  ...  my  attention  was  attracted  to  various  relics  which 
adorned  the  mantelpiece  or  Mr.  C6rdoba's  home.  It  developed  that  he  was 
leveling  down  the  last  of  seven  or  ei^ht  small  ruins  which  had  obstructed  his 
fields.    As  I  knew  that  many  of  the  sites  near  Aztec  had  yielded  great  quanti- 
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Evidence  is  abundant  that  at  some  distant  period  what  is  now 
San  Juan  county  sustained  an  immense  population.  These  people 
were  at  least  partially  civilized  for  they  have  left  the  ruins  of  their 
stcme  and  adobe  dwellings  scattered  thick  on  the  plains  and  in  the 
oliffis.  Their  pottery,  their  carved  stone  implements,  and  their 
graves  are  frequently  encountered,  in  making  excavations,  or  scat- 
tered over  the  uplands.  Across  the  river  from  Aztec  are  the  ruins 
of  what  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  size,  while  along  the  Chaco 
are  well  preserved  walls  of  stone  pueblos,  of  an  architecture  which 
bears  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Indians  found  in  New 
Mexico  today.  The  ruins  at  Pueblo  Bonito  which  have  yielded 
some  of  the  rarest  arehieological  treasures  found  in  the  Southwest, 
contain  about  1,400  rooms.  These  ruins  have  never  been  fully  ex- 
plored and  offer  a  wide  and  interesting  field  to  the  scientist. 

Aztec  and  Farmington,'^*  the  only  incorporated  towns,  are  also 
the  most  important  in  the  county.  Aztec  is  the  county  seat  and  has  a 
population  of  about  975.    Tt  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 

ties  of  pottery,  I  made  arrangementa  with  Mr.  06rdoba  who  granted  tlie  privi- 
lege of  completing  tlie  removal  of  the  min  for  each  material  of  archaeological 
intereet  as  it  might  contain.  As  the  surface  had  been  plowed  over  and  removed 
to  a  eligfat  depth  before  I  saw  it^  a  detailed  description  of  its  appearance 
before  it  was  mstorbed  cannot  be  given.  It  stood  one  hundred  feet  back  from 
the  hi^  dope  which  here  forms  the  northwest  bank  of  the  river.  The  action  of 
the  elements  had  reduced  the  building  to  a  mound  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  at  the  top  of  which  no  walls  appeared  even  before  it  was  touched  with 
the  plow.  An  area  rou^j  eighty  feet  square  was  excavated.  The  building 
had  covered  most  of  this  space,  but  in  all  except  the  central  portion  the  walls 
had  disintegrated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  them.  Such 
as  remained  were  built  of  adobe  with  occasionallj  a  course  of  cobblestones  at 
the  base,  and  aven^ged  thirteen  inches  in  thickness.  There  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  mud  had  been  molded  into  bricks,  nor  did  it  seem  that  the  walls 
had  been  built  bj  puddling.  As  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  irregular  chunks 
or  baUs  of  day  were  preraed  together  to  form  the  core  of  the  wall  after  which 
mud  was  sme^ured  into  the  irregularities  till  the  surfaces  were  smooth  and  the 
wan  was  of  a  satisfactory  thickness. ' '  From  these  ruins  Mr.  Morris  secured  a 
large  number  of  skeletons  and  innumerable  pottery  specimens,  the  decorations 
upon  which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  of  design  and  beauty  of 
execution. 

MS  The  first  permanent  white  settlement  on  the  land  now  forming  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  Farmington  was  made  in  the  year  1876.  In  the  sprmg  of  1877 
a  general  store  was  opened  by  a  man  named  A.  F.  Miller,  who  sold  out  to  F. 
M.  Pierce.    George  Spencer  bcMnin  trade  with  the  Indians  in  1880.    The  first 

Ehysieian  was  Dr.  Stougfaton  Mingus;  George  Spence  was  the  first  attorney  at 
iw  and  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  was  Rev.  Hugh  GriiBn,  a  missionary  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church ;  services  were  held  in  the  school  house. 

The  land  where  Astec  stands  was  located  by  J.  A.  KoontE,who  sold  40  acres 
to  the  Astec  Townsite  Company.    The  town  did  not  progress  much  un^  1905. 
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ATiiTnaa  river  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  most  productive  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising  districts  in  the  whole  Southwest.  It  is  the 
distributing  point  for  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  for  the 
entire  northern  and  eastern  section  of  the  county  and  also  enjo3r8 
a  large  share  of  trade  from  the  fertile  farming  districts  to  the 
south.  It  has  a  fine  school  system,  including  a  high  school;  its 
population  is  delusively  American  and  the  town  is  growing  rap- 
idly. Aztec  has  well  supported  churches,  a  public  library,  and 
other  conveniences  of  a  well  establidied  community.  The  fraternal 
and  secret  societies  are  well  represented.  Progressive  merchants 
conduct  all  lines  of  business  and  the  citizens  are  ^lergetic  and  en- 
terprising.'^ The  favorable  locaticm  of  the  town  insures  its  future 
growth  and  prosperity.  It  maintains  two  good  weekly  newspapers. 
The  altitude  is  5,614  feet 
Farmingtcm,  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  has  a  present  popula- 

Koonts  came  from  PennB^lvania,  opened  a  general  store  and  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  property.  The  two  big  niina  known  as  the  "Aitee  Buins"  are  located 
on  his  homestead. 

For  Boveral  jears  an  agricultural  experiment  station  was  maintained  about 
a  mile  northwest  of  the  county  seat  The  property  was  turned  over  to  the 
county  and  sold,  the  court  house  being  built  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  at  Farmington  may  be  mentioned  William  and 
Marion  Hendrickson,  who  came  in  1876.  OrviUe  Pyle,  Os  Prewett,  A.  F. 
Miller,  and  Beth  Wolfoot;  others  arriving  about  the  same  time  were  the  Virden 
Brothers,  William  Locke,  and  Benj.  Mc(HUiard.  Another  was  Wright  Leffffett 
A.  F.  Stomp  arrived  in  1879;  it  was  he  who  burned  the  first  kiln  of  bnck  in 
the  county.  0.  H.  McHenry  arrived  in  the  same  year  and  built  a  flouring  mill. 
In  the  '80s  Gol.  Williams  came  to  Aztec  and  bought  out  the  interests  of  John 
W.  KoontE,  who  removed  to  G^dif omia. 

544  Monroe  Fields,  now  living  retired  at  Astec,  was  bom  in  northern  Missouri, 
in  October,  1868,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Fields,  both  of  whom 
have  now  passed  away.  At  the  usual  age  he  became  a  public  school  pupiL  He 
pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri  and  New  Menco  and 
after  starting  out  in  business  life  became  connected  with  mercantile  interests 
in  Ajstec.  He  arrived  in  that  place  in  1888  and  has  since  been  a  resident  of 
San  Juan  county.  He  continued  merchandiring  for  eisht  or  ten  years.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  land  trade  and  to  the  catue  and  sheep  business  and 
he  has  applied  himself  diligentlv  to  every  task  that  he  has  undertaken.  His 
investments  have  been  most  judicious.  He  felt  the  call  of  the  Southwest,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  land  of  opportunity  and  as  the  years  have  gone  on  he  has 
so  utmsed  his  chances  that  substantial  results  have  come  to  him. 

In  January,  1895,  Mr.  Fields  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Edith  J.  Jarvis 
and  to  them  have  been  bom  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  parents  are 
members  of  the  Christian  Science  church  and  Mr.  ^elds  gives  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  democratic  party.  In  Masonry  he  has  attained  the  third 
degree.  His  interest  in  aU  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  and  pro^jees  of  the 
community  is  deep  and  dncere  and  is  manifest  in  hearty  cooperation  in  many 
plans  and  measures  for  the  general  good. 
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tion  of  1,674.  It  has  waterworks,  an  electric  light  plant  which  fur- 
nishes light  and  power  to  the  town,  roller  mills,  and  canning  fac- 
tory. It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Orande 
railroad  and  is  the  trade  center  of  a  large  territory  devoted  to  fruit 
growing  and  agriculture.  Its  public  school  i^ystem  is  thoroughly 
modem,  includes  a  high  school,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  capable 
teachers.  There  are  well  supported  churches,  a  public  library,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  strong  fraternal  and  secret  societies,  and  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  modem  town.  The  people  are  wide-awake  and 
progressive,  all  lines  of  business  are  well  represented,  and  the  town 
is  enjoying  a  rapid  and  substantial  growth.  The  town  is  located 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Animas,  La  Plata,  and  San  Juan  rivers 
and  is  perhaps  destined  to  continue  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  northern  New  Mexico. 

Cedar  Hill :  This  place  is  about  nine  miles  north  of  Aztec.  It  is 
a  thriving  fruit  growing  section  with  a  neighborhood  population  of 
about  350. 

Riverside:  This  is  a  comparatively  new  community,  rapidly  set- 
tling, and  lies  just  south  of  the  state  line  on  the  Animas  river. 

Flora  Vista:  This  village  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  entire  county.  Its  population  is  about  150;  it 
is  situated  on  the  Animas  river  and  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande 
railway  about  eight  miles  from  Aztec. 

Fmitland:  This  is  a  thriving  village'^'  of  100  people  on  the 
San  Joan  river  12  miles  from  Farmington.  Adjoining  are  exten- 
sive coal  beds  owned  by  citiz^is  of  the  village  which  supply  su- 
perior domestic  coal  to  the  surrounding  country  at  $1.25  per  ton. 

545  That  portion  of  the  vaHej  of  the  San  Juan  between  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata  and  the  Navajo  Indian  Beseiration  ia  oecnpied  ehieflj  by  the  Mormon 
pioneers  and  their  descendants.  Its  irrigation  was  first  made  possible  by  the 
eonstmetion  of  a  community  ditch  by  8.  T.  Webster,  L.  C.  Bumham,  Walter 
Stevens,  Henry  Slade,  Jefferson  Slade,  and  J.  E.  MeCkrty.  Upon  the  con- 
struetiozi  of  the  "Goolidge  Ditch,"  farming  land  lying  under  the  canal  was 
at  once  developed  by  W.  L.  Kennedy,  A.  D.  Ooolidge,  A.  O.  Huniker,  A.  0. 
English  and  some  others.  This  section  of  the  country  including  Fruitland, 
Jewett,  and  Kirkland,  contains  the  largest  Mormon  settlement  in  New  Mexico. 
The  pioneer  settlers  were:  Luther  Bumham,  John  B.  Young,  and  Walter  Ste- 
vens. Others  following  them  were:  J.  B.  Ashcroft,  Ira  Hatch,  Asa  Pipkin, 
Thomas  Evans,  J.  K.  Pipkin,  aU  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints.  The  settlement  was  not  made  by  order  of  the  Mormon 
Church;  the  total  Mormon  population  at  this  time  is  about  900.  The  district 
is  called  the  "Bumham  Ward,"  which  is  embraced  within  the  San  Juan 
''Stake; "  the  first  bishop  was  L.  C.  BumhaoL 
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No  i^cticm  has  a  brighter  future  because  of  the  lJDcati(m  and  its 
proximity  to  inexaustible  supplies  of  coal. 

Liberty:  This  is  the  name  of  a  postoffioe  in  the  Jewett  valley 
west  of  Pruitland.  This  valley  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
San  Juan. 

Pine  Biver :  Along  the  Pine  river  in  New  Mexico  is  a  ccmtinuous 
settlement  from  the  state  line  below  La  Boca  on  the  Denver  and 
Bio  Grande  railroad,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Pine  with  the  San 
Juan  river.  La  Boca,  three  miles  south  of  the  station  of  that  name, 
and  Bosa,  just  across  the  line  in  Bio  Arriba  county,  are  the  two 
postoffices  in  the  Pine  Biver  precinct  Sheep  raising  and  agricul- 
ture are  the  principal  industries.  The  precinct  has  about  350 
people. 

Largo:  From  the  mouth  of  Pine  river  down  to  about  1%  miles 
east  of  the  line  between  ranges  9  and  10  Mes  what  is  known  as  Largo 
prednct.  In  this  precinct  are  about  1,500  acres  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation, with  a  population  of  550.  Turley  is  the  only  postoffice  in 
the  precinct.  In  this  precinct  are  large  mesas  which  can  be  watered 
economically  both  from  Pine  river  and  the  San  Juan.  Agriculture 
and  sheep  raising  are  the  principal  industries. 

Blanco:  Blanco  precinct  embraces  the  settlements  about  Blanco 
postoffice  and  Largo  postoffice  and  a  considerable  strip  of  adjacent 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  San  Juan  river.  The  precinct  con- 
tains about  1,200  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  450.  The  town  of  Blanco  has  three  general  stores,  a  school, 
church,  and  hotel. 

These  precincts  constitute  the  first  of  the  three  county  commis- 
sioners' districts  and  the  native  New  Mexican  settlementa 

Hammond:  Below  Largo  on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan 
river  is  the  Hammond  settlement,  with  a  population  of  100  and  hav- 
ing some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  county. 

Bloomfield:  One  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  county  is  at 
Bloomfield,  on  the  north  side  of  the  San  Juan  river.  The  settle- 
ment has  a  population  of  150.  North  of  Bloomfield  lies  a  series  of 
broad  mesas  which  will  be  watered  from  the  Citizens'  and  New 
Eden  Ditch  irrigation  projects. 

Within  an  easy  day's  journey  of  Farmington  is  the  Indian  agency 
of  Shiprock,  scene  of  probably  the  most  unique  fair  in  the  world. 
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Here  each  year  the  Navajos  congregate  to  race  horsesiy  gamble  their 
all  upon  their  favorites,  watch  '* chicken  pulls/'  and  perform  all  the 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  festivals,  including  the 
''fire  dance"  which  has  mystified  scientific  men  for  so  long. 

Strongly  contrasting  with  the  events  carried  out  in  accord  with 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  however,  is  the  modem  fair.  The  In- 
dians display  in  this  the  blankets  they  have  woven  in  the  past  year, 
the  pumpkins  and  squash,  com  and  beans  they  have  raised,  the 
longest  fieeees  from  their  prize  herds  of  sheep,  everything  they 
make  or  grow.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the  winners  in  each  class  and 
proud  is  the  smile  of  the  one  whose  entry  is  adjudged  the  best. 

At  night  the  ancient  dances  are  performed  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dian and  visitor  alike,  for  many  come  from  distant  points  to  witness 
the  ceremonies.  In  the  fire  dance  the  braves  strike  and  beat  eadi 
other's  naked  backs  with  burning  brands  plucked  from  the  central 
fire  seemingly  without  effect. 

At  the  agency  is  a  school  for  the  Indians  and  there  the  youngsters 
are  taught  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  Manual  training,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  home  are  salient  features 
of  the  school's  work.  The  Indians  are  rapidly  becoming  quite  pros- 
perous, for  the  government  has  put  down  wells  on  their  reservation 
and  made  vast  tracts  of  it  available  for  sheep  and  cattle  raising 
which  formerly  were  too  far  from  water  to  harbor  anything  but 
coyotes  and  quaiL  Shiprock  village  is  a  model,  with  cement  walks, 
broad  streets,  and  clean,  cozy  homes.  The  road  leading  into  it  is  an 
object  lesson  in  highway  construction. 

The  place  takes  its  name  from  a  giant  rock  rising  above  the  plain, 
which,  from  a  distance,  appears  as  a  ship  under  full  sail. 

A  generous  government  a  few  years  ago  established  the  San  Juan 
Training  School,  at  Shiprock,  New  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  fitr 
ting  the  younger  generation  to  meet  the  condition  which  is  coming. 

In  connection  with  the  San  Juan  school  is  an  agency  which  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  older  Indians.  More  than  forty  buildings  comprise  the 
school  and  agency  plant,  most  of  which  are  of  brick,  which  was 
manufactured  on  the  ground.  The  institution  owns  and  operates 
its  own  irrigation  system,  saws  its  own  lumber,  makes  its  brick, 
mines  its  coal,  and  manufactures  its  ice.    As  a  part  of  this  school 
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and  agency  there  is  a  model  three  hundred-acre  farm  where  intai- 
sive  farming  by  irrigation  is  taught  and  practiced.  The  boys  are 
given  thorough  training  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  floriculture, 
gardening,  landscaping,  etc  Stock  raising  and  dairying  are  also 
prominent  branches  in  the  training  given.  Engineering,  UbA- 
smithing,  and  carpentry  likewise  receive  due  attention  in  splendidly 
equipped  shops. 

The  girls  receive  practical  training  in  housekeeping,  sewing, 
laundering,  cooking,  baking,  canning,  preserving,  pickling,  and  dry- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  in  caring  for  milk  and  making  but- 
ter. They  are  given  training  in  vegetable  and  flower  culture. 
They  are  also  encouraged  to  continue  and  improve  their  native  arts. 

A  large  irrigation  canal  sixteen  miles  in  length  is  now  being  c(m- 
structed  by  the  government  to  cover  5,000  acres  of  the  best  land  on 
the  reservation,  adjoining  the  school  farm. 

La  Plata  and  Pendleton :  These  are  the  names  of  the  postoffioes 
in  the  famous  La  Plata  valley.  This  valley  is  the  great  grain  and 
hay  raising  section  of  the  counly.  Forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  is  not  an  unusual  yield  for  this  section  and  all  other  grains 
grow  with  equal  luxuriance,  while  alfalfa  yields  large  profits.  Dry 
farming  has  been  tried  successfully  on  some  of  the  higher  surround- 
ing mesas.  A  projected  system  of  reservoirs  to  conserve  flood 
waters  of  the  La  Plata  river  will,  when  carried  out,  reclaim  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  county.  Extensive  coal 
beds  are  found  in  the  upper  La  Plata  valley. 

The  Meadows:  This  is  an  extensive  valley  north  of  Fruitland 
and  west  of  the  La  Plata  river,  now  rapidly  settling  up.  This  val- 
ley is  underlaid  with  a  strong  flow  of  water  at  an  average  depth  of 
200  feet  Projected  storage  reservoirs  will  bring  all  this  section 
under  irrigation  within  the  next  few  years. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

San  Miguel  County 

THE  imperial  counly  of  San  Migael  was  one  of  the  nine 
counties  formed  by  enactment  of  the  Territorial  legislature, 
January  9, 1852.*^  In  the  days  of  Mexican  sovereignty  San 
Miguel  was  a  part  of  the  Central  District,**^,  of  which  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  was  the  seat  The  district  was  divided  into  three  par- 
iidos^  of  which  San  Miguel  (del  Vado),  including  Pecos,  Gui^uao, 
Bio  de  la  Vaca,  La  Mula,  Estramosa,  San  Jos6,  Pueblo,  Puertedto, 
La  Cuesta,  El  Cerrito,  Anton  Chico,  Tecol6te,  Las  Vegas,  and  Sa- 
pello,  constituted  the  third.  San  Miguel  was  the  seat  of  the 
partido. 

The  regi<m  embraced  by  its  modem  boundaries  was  well  known 
to  all  of  the  Spanish  explorers  *^  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

M«  Kew  Mexico  Setaion  Law»,  1851-52,  p  291.  The  act  was  paned  in  Spanish 
and  the  boundaries  are  described  as  foUows:  "Sec  5.  Los  confines  dek  con- 
dado  de  San  Miffuel  son  los  sigoientes:  al  oriente  el  t6rmino  del  territorio,  al 
poniente  los  limltes  del  de  Santa  Fe,  al  norte  los  Smites  de  los  condados  de 
Taos  T  Bio  Arriba  y  al  sor  tomando  la  linea  del  6jo  del  Cibolo  hasia  el  oriaite 
eon  direcion  al  6jo  del  Berrendo  y  de  aqai  tomando  la  linea  perpendieiilar  al 
oriente  cortando  el  rio  de  Pecos,  e  intenuuidose  hasta  tocar  la  terminaci6n  del 
territorio." 

For  the  present  boundaries  of  tiiis  county  see  Sees.  1092,  1098,  lOSl,  1108, 
1113,  and  1115  of  the  N.  M.  8taU.  Annotated,  1916. 

MT  Bepori  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert  of  his  Examination  of  New  Mexico  in  the 
years  1846- *47;  Senate  Ex.  Doc  23,  30th  Congress,  1st  Session:  "Mariano 
Martines  de  L^ansa,  brevet  brigadier  general  and  constitutional  governor  of 
the  department  of  New  Mezico,  to  its  inhabitants  sends  greeting,  that  the 
SMMmbly  of  the  department  has  agreed  to  decree  the  f  oUowing.  The  assembly 
of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  in  discharging  the  powers  which  are  con- 
ceded by  the  134th  artide  of  the  organic  law  of  the  republic,  decrees  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Division  of  the  Department. 

"Art.  1.  The  department  of  New  Mexico,  conformably  to  the  4th  article  of 
the  constitution,  is  hereby  divided  into  three  districts,  which  shall  be  called  the 
Central,  the  North  and  the  Southeast  The  whole  shall  be  divided  into  seven 
partidos,  and  these  into  municipalities.  The  population,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics presented  for  this  purpose,  is  100,064.  The  capital  of  the  department  is 
Santa  Fe,'* 

^^Ante,  voL  i,  pp.  219-223;  228,  note  243;  235,  note  251;  238,  notes  253, 
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cisnturies,  the  route  by  way  of  the  Pecos  and  Canadian  **•  being  the 
line  of  communication  between  the  settlement  at  Santa  Pe  with  the 
east,  southeast,  northeast,  and  the  great  ''buffalo  plains.''  In  faet, 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Pecos  river,  beginning  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  old  pueblo  of  Pecos,  up  to  the  days  of  the  opening  of  the  old 
trail  **®  from  Franklin,  Missouri,  to  Santa  Pe,  in  the  early  days  of 

254;  246;  247.  Esp^jo  letorned  to  New  Spain  by  way  of  the  Peeos;  ante,  toL 
L  p.  282.  CSastafio  de  Sosa,  his  entrada,  voL  i,  p.  292,  note  299,  293,  294,  297. 
QiUte  took  this  rente  to  the  great  plains,  ante,  vol  1,  pp.  329  330,  331,  332. 

6M  Don  Facnndo  Melgaree  conducted  an  expedition  to  the  east  and  north- 
eaat  in  1806  and  went  by  way  of  the  Canadian.  Ante,  toL  i,  p.  458;  toL  ii,  p. 
97.    See  Chittenden's  American  Fwr  Trade,  pp.  405-6. 

SBO  Ante,  vol  ii,  p.  103.  In  the  Mieeowri  InUXUgeneer,  which  was  pablished 
at  Franklin,  Mow,  in  the  iflsaea  of  September  3,  1822  and  April  22,  1823,  there 
appeared  the  following  articles,  which  as  they  recite  the  events  covering  the 
beginning  of  the  overland  trade  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Santa  Fe  and  have 
not  heretofore  been  published  (referred  to  only)  in  New  Mexico  are  given  in 
fuU: 

'<FBOM  THE  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION. 

"About  three  months  since  a  number  of  persons,  principally  of  this  county, 
forming  two  parties,  one  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Cooper,  and  the  other  of 
Captain  BeckneU,  left  here  for  Santa  Fe,  upon  a  trading  expedition.  The 
former  party  preceded  that  of  the  latter  several  days,  and  we  regret  to  learn,  by 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  eentleman  of  respectability,  at  Fort 
OMtge,  to  his  friend  in  tiiis  place,  that  it  has  met  with  a  serious  disaster. 

"Fort  Osage,  Auff.  20th. 

"It  is  reported  that  CoL  Cooper's  party  were  robbed  by  the  Inmans,  and 
left  in  a  starving  condition.  The  news  came  here  by  Qen.  Atkinson,  from  the 
Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Immell  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  who  had  been  out 
with  a  party,  brought  the  information  to  the  Bluffs.  The  party  of  OoL  Cooper 
had  sent  to  Mr.  Immell  for  relief,  who  was  not  in  a  situation  to  afford  tiiem 
any  —  and  they  must  either  have  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  before  this  or  perished. 
The  presumption  is,  that  if  th^  were  not  deprived  of  their  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion they  could  be  able  to  live:  consequently  their  being  left>  as  the  report  says, 
hi  a  starving  condition,  implies  that  they  were  robbSd  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing necessary  food. 

"I  am  inclined  (exclusive  of  the  reports  coming  from  so  correct  a  source) 
to  believe  that  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Glenn,  who  came  in  from  Santa  Fe  some  weeks 
ago,  stated  that  he  met  Col.  Cooper's  party  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  fall  in  with  several  war  parties  of  Indians  in  a 
few  days,  who  would  rob  and  probably  kiU  them,  as  he  had  been  stopped  by  the 
same  Indians,  and  with  difficulty  got  dear  of  them,  and  had  he  not  have  had 
an  interpreter  would  doubtless  have  shared  a  similar  fate  —  Cooper  being  with- 
out an  interpreter,  will  render  his  traveling  through  the  country  extremely 
dangerous.  I  mention  this  in  order  that  you  may  fot  their  friends  know  the 
source  from  whence  the  news  came,  and  wul  vouch  that  which  I  have  stated  is 
correct  (as  it  was  told  me  by  Gto.  Atkinson)  in  every  essential  particular. 

"A  company  of  about  fifty  persons,  prmcipally  from  St.  Louis  and  its 
vicinity  are  now  in  town  on  their  way  to  Santa  Fe.  Their  purpose  is  to  hunt 
and  to  obtain  furs.  We  wish  them  greater  success  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  those  mentioned  above. 

"JOURNAL  OF  TWO  EXPEDITIONS  FBOM  BOON'S  LICK 
TO  SANTA  FR 

"The  following  is  the  journal  of  Captain  William  BeckneU,  of  two  expedi- 
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Mexican  independence,  waa  practically  the  Spanish  frontier,  all  be- 
yond these  localities  being  the  trackless  prairies,  controlled  and 

lions  from  Boon's  Lick  to  Santa  Fe^  in  the  Empire  of  Mezioo,  whieh  we  lonff 
sinee  promised  our  readers.  It  is  an  unTamished  relation  of  eiroumstanoee,  and 
perhaps  may  not  present  the  reader  with  that  entertainment  and  gratification 
of  his  enriositj  which  his  fancy  may  anticipate  —  Considering,  however,  that 
national  views  are  strongly  tarned  towards  the  occupation  of  the  Territory  ad- 
jacent to  the  mouth  of  Qie  Columbia  river,  and  that  this  tour  embraces  a  part 
of  the  route;  that  individual  enterprise  is  again  inducing  many  of  our  worthy 
citizens  to  push  their  noeculations  into  the  same  quarter,  and  that  probably  new 
scenes  of  adventure  will  appear  and  new  sources  of  wealth  be  opened  beyond  the 
promise  of  these  little  begmnings,  we  trust  the  subject  wiU  rndte  an  interest 
separate  from  the  bare  statement  of  facts,  and  carry  the  mind  to  contemplation 
ox  future  results  and  benefits.  It  will  opcm  a  free  interoourse,  acquaint  us  with 
the  soil,  climate  and  peculiarities  of  the  interior  of  that  interesting  country, 
and  give  a  new,  unexplored  and  profitable  source  of  trade  to  Missouri.  The 
adventurous  enterprise  and  hardy  habits  of  this  frontier  people  wiU  soon  pene- 
trate beyond  the  mountains,  compete  for  trade  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
investigate  the  advantages  of  that  great  country^  which  extends  to  the  South. 
It  is  p&asing  also  to  observe  the  great  change  which  republican  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions have  already  effected  in  tiiat  count^.  Monarchy  bound  in  chains  and 
threw  into  prison  all  those  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen  who  accident  or 
business  brought  within  reach ;  while  republicanism  extends  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship ft  receives  tiiem  with  the  welcome  of  hospitality.  The  one  did  not  wish  its 
people  to  be  informed  by  an  intercourse  with  those  of  other  nations,  because  it 
woidd  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  wickedness^  corruption,  folly,  and  iUiber- 
ality  of  its  administration;  while  the  other  cheerfully  affords  the  means  of 
diffusing  intelligence,  knowinj^  that  it  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  its  people, 
the  prosperity  of  its  institutions  and  the  permanence  of  its  government.  *  The 
eireumstanee,  also,  of  taking  WAGGONS  over  an  untraced  wiKlemess  of  nearly 
one  thousand  miles,  is  a  novel  one,  and  wiU  impress  distant  readers  with  an 
idea  of  the  boldness  and  activity  of  their  western  brethren. 

"JOUBNAL. 
"Our  company  crossed  the  Missouri  near  the  Arrow  Bock  ferry  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  1821,  and  encamped  six  miles  from  the  ferry.  The  next 
morning  being  warm  and  cloudless,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  over  a  beauti- 
ful, rolling  prairie  country,  and  traveled  35  miles,  crossing  the  Petit  Osage 
Plaitt,  which  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  places 
in  the  State.  The  traveler  approaches  the  plain  over  a  very  high  point  of  ad- 
joining prairie;  suddenly  the  eye  catches  a  distant  view  of  Ihe  Missouri  on 
the  righ^  and  a  growth  of  lofty  timber  adjoining  it,  about  two  miles  wide.  In 
front  IS  a  perfectly  level,  rich  and  beautiful  plain  of  sreat  extent,  and  diversi- 
fied by  small  groves  of  distant  timber,  over  which  ui  a  picturesque  view  of 
nearly  twenty  miles.  On  the  left  it  is  bounded  br  a  branch  of  the  La  Mine 
river,  which  is  handsomely  skirted  with  timber;  whue  still  further  in  this  direc- 
tum the  view  is  bounded  by  the  fanciful  undulations  of  the  high  prairie.  De- 
scription cannot  do  justice  to  such  a  varied  prospect,  or  the  feelings  which  are 
excited  in  beholding  it.  This  being  about  tiie  time  of  equinoctial  storms,  we 
suffered  some  inconvenience  for  two  or  three  days  on  account  of  rains  and  a 
eool  and  humid  atmosphere.  Arrived  at  Fort  Sage  (Osage)  we  wrote  letters, 
purchased  some  medicines,  and  arranged  sach  affairs  as  we  thought  necessary 
previous  to  leaving  the  confines  of  civilization.  The  country  for  several  days 
travel  from  Fort  Osage  is  very  handsomely  situated,  being  high  prairie,  of  ex- 
eeeding  fertility;  but  timber,  unfortunately,  is  scarce.  On  the  Fourth  day 
after  foaving  the  Fort,  I  was  taken  sick  in  consequence  of  heat  and  fatiffue 
induced  by  chasing  two  elks,  which  we  had  wounded  the  day  before,  but  wMoh 
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roamed  over  by  the  various  wild  tribes  of  the  great  plains.  Not 
nntil  the  constructioii  of  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  was  there  a 

had  strenffth  gufficient  to  elude  our  pursuit.  Some  others  of  the  eompany  oom- 
plained  of  illness  about  this  time  but  determined  not  to  surrender  to  trifles,  or 
mdulge  in  delay,  until  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  we  continued  to  travel 
slowly. 

"On  the  20th  we  crossed  the  main  Osage,  being  nearly  all  sick  and  much 
discouraged.  I^  rained  severely,  and  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  stopping 
to  dry  our  baggage.  On  the  second  day  after  crossing  the  Osage,  we  saw  many 
buifaJoes,  one  of  which  we  killed;  we  also  saw  severiu  goats;  but  the^  were  so 
sharp-sighted  and  wild  that  we  could  not  shoot  them,  [antelope  f]  This  day  we 
encampMl  on  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  after  traveling  over  much  uneven 
prairie,  almost  entirely  covered  with  flint  rock.  About  this  time  we  encountered 
two  days  incessant  rain.  We  halted  in  a  small  grove  to  r^resh  ourselves,  rest 
our  horses  and  wash  our  clothes. —  We  sent  out  two  hunters  who  kiUed  a  deer, 
and  saw  some  goats  and  large  herds  of  buffaloes.  Late  in  the  evening  of  Monday 
the  24th,  we  reached  the  Arkansas,  having  traveled  during  the  day  in  sight  of 
buffaloes  which  are  innumerable.  The  Arkansas  about  this  place  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  very  shallow,  interrupted  by  bars^  and  confined  by  banks 
of  entire  sand, —  the  water  has  every  appcwmince  of  bemg  as  muddy  as  that  of 
the  Missouri ;  we,  however,  crossed  one  of  its  branches  whose  waters  were  limpid 
and  beautiful,  and  which  was  one  hundred  yards  wide  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 
We  gave  this  the  name  of  Hope  Creek.  These  streams  afford  no  timbw  except 
a  few  scattering  cottonwoods.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  surprise  to  us  that  we 
have  seen  no  Indians,  or  fresh  sign  of  them,  although  we  have  traversed  their 
most  frequented  hunting  grounds;  but  considering  their  furtive  habits,  and 
predatory  disposition,  the  absence  of  their  company  during  our  journey,  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  regret  The  next  day  we  crossed  the  Arkansas  at  a  place 
where  it  is  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  encamped  on  the  south 
bank.  We  left  our  encampment  early  the  next  morning,  and  about  noon  came 
to  a  large  settlement  or  town  of  prairie  dogs,  which  appeared  to  cover  a  sur- 
face of  ten  acres.  They  burrow  in  the  earthy  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  about 
the  size  of  a  pup  five  or  six  wedcs  old,  which  they  nearly  resemble  in  every 
respect  except  the  ears,  which  are  more  like  those  of  the  opossum.  Having  a 
desire  to  taste  its  flesh,  I  killed  one,  a  small  part  of  which  I  roasted,  but  found 
it  strong  and  unpalatable.  Their  sense  of  nearing  is  acute  and  tiieir  appre- 
hension of  danger  so  great  that  the  least  noise  of  approach  frightens  them  to 
their  holes,  from  which  they  make  continual  and  vehement  barking  until  a 

gerson  approaches  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  them;  th^  then  take  to  their 
oles,  with  their  heads  elevated  above  the  ground  and  c<mtinuingbarking  untU 
the  approach  is  near,  when  they  disappear  instantaneously.  They  often  sit 
erect  vdth  their  fore-legs  hanging  down  like  a  bear.  We  found  here  a  ludicrous 
looking  animal,  perfectly  unknown  to  any  one  of  our  company,  it  was  about 
the  size  of  a  raccoon,  of  a  light  gray  color,  had  unconmionly  fine  fur,  small 
eyes,  and  was  almost  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair;  its  toe-nails  were  from 
one  and  one  half  to  two  inches  in  length;  its  meat  was  tender  and  delicious. 
We  also  killed  one  of  the  rabbit  species  as  large  as  our  common  fox;  it  was  of 
a  gray  color,  but  its  ears  and  tail  were  black.  It  exhibited  an  agili^  in  running 
short  distances  after  it  was  shot  which  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  we  had 
ever  witnessed.  We  regret  the  deficiency  of  our  zoological  information,  which 
prevents  our  giving  a  more  scientific  and  satisfactory  account  of  these  ftnimftlff, 
"The  evening  of  the  28th  brought  us  to  some  very  high  hiUs  for  this  coun- 
try, composed  entirely  of  sand,  which  had  been  in  sight  all  day,  exhibited  at  a 
distance  a  luminous  or  whiting  appearance,  and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
We  encamped  here,  substituting  buffalo  manure  for  fueL  Our  lodmig  was 
very  uncomfortable  in  consequence  of  being  exposed  to  torrents  of  nun,  which 
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sdzigle  habitation  for  others  than  Indians  between  the  Pecos  river 
and  the  Missouri.    AU  was  Indian  country,  known  only  to  explor- 

poured  upon  ub  ineesaantlj  tiU  day.  The  next  morning  we  started  early  and 
kiUed  a  onfFalo  for  breakfast,  proceeded  again  on  our  journey.  About  one 
o'doek  found  ourselTee  on  the  celebrated  salt  plain  of  thie  Arkansas.  It  was 
about  one  mile  wide  j  its  length  we  did  not  ascertain.  Its  appearance  was  very 
different  from  the  idea  I  IukI  formed  from  the  several  descriptions  which  1 
had  seen.  This,  however,  misht  have  been  owing  to  the  late  heavy  rains,  that 
had  covered  the  earth  three  Inches  deep  with  water,  which  we  found  to  be  a 
strong  brine.  Under  the  water  was  an  apparent  mixture  of  salt  and  sand;  and 
in  dry  weather  I  have  no  doubt  the  appearance  of  salt  would  be  much  greater. 
So  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every  side  the  country  appears  alive  with  buffa- 
lo and  other  animals. 

"About  this  time  we  saw  five  wild  horses  being  the  first  we  have  seen.  They 
have  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  being  fine  large  animala  Some  difOeul- 
ties  n<yw  presented  themselves^  especially  Sie  scarcity  of  food  for  our  horses 
and  timber  for  fire. 

"A  continual  and  almost  uninterrupted  scene  of  prairie  meets  the  view  as 
we  advance  bringing  to  mind  the  lines  of  Goldsmith: 

Or  onward  where  Oampania's  plain  forsaken,  lies 
A  weary  waste,  extending  to  the  ddea. 
The  immense  number  of  animals,  however,  which  roam  undisturbed  and  feed 
bountifully  upon  its  fertility,  gives  some  interest  and  variety  to  the  scenery. 
The  wolves  sometime  attack  the  buffalo;  and  whenever  an  attack  is  con- 
templated a  company  of  from  ten  to  twenty  divide  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  separates  a  buffalo  from  his  herd,  and  pursues  him  while  the  others 
head  him.    I  counted  twenty-one  wolves  one  morning  in  a  chase  of  this  kind. 

''We  stin  continued  meandering  the  Arkansas,  but  traveled  very  slowly  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  ill  hmlth  of  some  of  the  party.  Our  horses  here 
for  the  first  time  attempted  to  leave  the  encampment;  and  one  strayed  off 
which  we  never  saw  afterwards. 

"The  water  of  the  river  is  here  clear,  although  the  current  is  much  more 
rapid  than  where  we  first  struck  it.  Its  bed  has  gradually  become  narrower 
and  its  channel  consequently  deeper.  The  grass  in  the  low  lands  is  still  ver- 
dant, but  in  the  high  prairie  it  is  so  short  that  a  rattlesnake,  of  which  there 
are  fast  numbers  here,  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards;  they  inhabit 
holes  in  the  ground. 

"On  the  15th  we  discovered  a  lake  which  had  every  appearance  of  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  saltpetre.  Our  horses  having  become  very  weak 
from  fatigue  and  the  unfitness  of  their  food,  we  encamped  three  days,  to  re- 
emit  and  dress  some  skins  for  moccasins;  during  which  time  we  kiUed  three 
goats  and  some  other  same. 

"On  the  21st  we  arrived  at  the  forks  of  the  river  and  took  the  course  of  the 
left  hand  one.  The  cliffs  become  immensely  high  and  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  nigged,  wild  and  dreary.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  we  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun  which  is  the  first  indication  of  our  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Indians. 

"As  yet  we  have  encountered  no  diffieul^  for  water  but  have  been  destitute 
of  bread  or  even  salt  for  several  weeks.  On  the  26th  we  saw  large  flocks  of 
momitain  dieep,  one  of  which  I  killed.  It  had  long  thick  hair;  its  color  was 
of  a  dirty  blue  with  a  very  fine  fur  next  to  the  skin ;  a  black  streak  extended 
from  its  head  to  its  tail,  which  is  short  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  body; 
its  rump  and  hams  are  very  similar  to  those  of  our  domestic  sheep. 

"We  had  now  some  cliffs  to  ascend  which  presented  difilculties  ahnost  in- 
sarmountable,  and  we  were  laboriously  engaged  nearly  two  days  in  rolling  away 
large  rocks  before  we  attempted  to  get  our  horses  up,  and  even  then  one  fell 
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era  and  trappera,  buffalo  hontera  and  traders  who  moved  from  one 
plaee  to  the  other  as  circumstances  and  the  requirements  of  business 
compelled. 

and  was  brniaed  to  death.  At  length  we  had  the  gratiiieation  of  finding  onr- 
selvea  on  the  open  prairie;  and  two  days  travel  brought  us  to  the  Canadian  fork 
whose  rugsed  eliif b  again  threatened  to  interrupt  our  paange  which  we  finaUj 
efifected  with  eonaiderable  dif&eully. 

"November  lat  we  ezperienoed  a  keen  northwest  wind  accompanied  with, 
some  snow.  Having  been  traveling  about  fifty  daya^  our  diet  being  altogether 
different  from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  unexpected  h^dshipe  and 
obstacles  occurring  almost  daily,  our  company  is  much  discouraged;  but  the 
prospect  of  a  near  termination  of  our  journey  excites  hope  and  redoubled  exer- 
tion, although  our  horses  are  so  reduced  that  we  only  travel  from  eight  to 
fifteen  miles  per  day.  We  found  game  scarce  near  uie  mountains,  and  one 
night  encamped  without  food  or  water. 

"On  the  4th  and  several  subsequent  days,  found  the  country  more  level  and 
pleasant  —  discovered  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  saw  many  wild  horses. 
After  several  days  descent  toward  Bock  river,  on  Monday  the  12th  we  struck 
a  trail  and  found  several  other  indications  which  induced  us  to  believe  that  the 
inhabitants  had  here  herded  their  cattle  and  sheep.  Timber,  consisting  of  pine 
and  Cottonwood,  is  more  plentiful  than  we  have  found  it  for  some  tune. 

"On  Tuesday  morning,  the  13th,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  a  party 
of  Spanish  troops.  Although  the  difference  of  our  language  would  not  admit 
of  conversation,  yet  tiie  circumstances  attending  their  reception  of  us,  fully 
convinced  us  of  tiieir  hospitable  disposition  and  friendly  feeling.  Being  like- 
wise in  a  strange  country,  and  subject  to  their  disposition,  our  wishes  lent  their 
aid  to  increase  our  confidence  in  their  manifestations  of  kindness.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  officers  was  strict,  and  the  subjection  of  the  men  appeared  almost 
servile.  We  encamped  with  them  that  night  and  the  next  day  about  one  o'clock 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Saint  Michael  (San  Miguel),  the  conduct  of  whose 
inhabitants  gave  us  grateful  evidence  of  civility  and  welcome.  Fortunately 
I  here  met  with  a  Frenchman  whose  language  I  miperfectly  understood,  and  I 
hired  him  to  proceed  with  us  to  Santa  re  in  the  edacity  of  interpreter. 

"During  the  day  passed  another  village  named  St.  Baw  (San  Josef)  and 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  aboriginal  Mexican  Indians.  The  next  day  after  crossing  a  mountainous 
country,  we  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  and  were  received  with  apparent  pleasure  and 
joy.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  mountains,  on  a  branch  of  the  Bio  del 
Norte  or  North  Biver,  and  some  twenty  miles  from  it.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  province;  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and 
compactly  settled.  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  governor  whom  I  found  to  be  well  informed  and  gentlemanly  in  manners; 
his  demeanor  was  courteous  and  friendly.  He  asked  many  questions  respecting 
my  country,  its  people,  their  manner  of  living,  etc,  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  Americans  would  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  that  country  and  said  that 
if  any  of  them  wished  to  emigrate,  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  afford  them 
every  facility.  The  people  are  generally  swarthy  and  have  a  state  of  extreme 
indolence  and  ignorance.  Their  mechanical  improvements  are  very  limited 
and  they  appear  to  know  littie  of  the  benefit  of  mdustry  or  advantage  of  the 
arts.  Oom,  rice,  and  wheat  are  their  principal  productions;  they  have  very 
few  garden  vegetables  except  the  onion  which  grows  large  and  abundantly; 
the  seeds  are  planted  nearly  a  foot  apart  and  produce  onions  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Their  atmosphere  is  remarkably  dry,  and  rain  is  un- 
common; except  in  the  nonths  of  July  and  August.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, they  substitute  with  tolerable  advantage,  the  numerous  streams  which 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  about  the  time  of  the 
purehase  of  Louisiana  from  the  French,  the  cultivable  lands  along 
the  PecoB  river  beyond  the  old  pueblo  village  of  Pecos  were  being 
settled  upon  by  the  Spaniards  who  were  gradually  extending  their 
inhabited  or  settled  frontier.  Inside  twenty-five  years  these  settle- 
ments extended  down  the  Pecos  to  points  near  Santa  Rosa  and 
Anton  Chico,  in  the  present  county  of  Guadalupe,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  late  sixties  that  the  settlers  in  any  of  these  frontier  local- 
ities were  safe  in  their  property  or  lives,  exposed  as  they  constantly 
were  to  the  incursions  of  the  hostile  Comanches  and  other  wild 
tribes  who  roamed  the  grand  prairies  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Pecos. 

It  was  in  this  locality  that  Pattie  aided  the  New  Mexicans  in  a 
combat  with  the  Indians,  rescuing  the  daughter  of  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico,  as  related  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  epidemics,  con- 
stant attacks  from  the  gentile  tribes  of  the  plains,  and  aid  rendered 
the  Spaniards  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Apache  and  other  warlike 
tribes,  the  population  of  the  great  pueblo  of  Pecos  had  become 
greatly  reduced  so  that  there  were  remaining  only  a  very  few  of 
the  great  tribe  which,  for  centuries,  had  occupied  the  great  com- 
munal houses  which  were  the  most  notable  landmark  of  the  old 
Trail.    In  1821  only  eight  or  ten  families  remained.*** 

The  non-cultivation  and  use  of  the  rich  valley  and  other  lands  in 
and  around  the  old  pueblo  and  in  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Pecos 
river  proved  a  great  incentive  to  some  of  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  the  capital  and  at  other  points  ••*  toward  the  settlement  of  the 

deseend  from  the  mountains  by  damming  them  up  and  eonveymg  the  water  over 
their  farms  in  ditches.  Their  domestic  animals  consist  chieflj  of  dieep,  goats, 
mules,  and  asses.  None  but  the  wealthy  have  horses  and  hogs.  fJke  the 
French  they  live  in  village;  the  rich  keeping  the  poor  in  dependenoe  and  sub- 
jection. l4iborers  are  hired  for  about  three  dollars  per  month;  their  general 
employment  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  to  guard  their  stock  from  a  nation  of 
Indians  called  Navajos,  who  sometimes  murder  the  guards  and  drive  away  the 
mules  and  sheep.  The  circumstances  of  their  farms  being  wholly  unfeneed, 
obliges  them  to  keep  their  stock  some  distance  from  home.  The  walls  of  their 
houses  are  two  or  three  feet  thick  of  sun-dried  brick  and  are  uniformly  one 
story  high,  having  a  flat  roof  made  of  clay  and  floors  of  the  same  material. 
They  do  not  know  the  use  of  plank,  and  have  neither  chairs  nor  tables,  al- 
though the  rich  have  a  rough  imitation  of  our  settee  which  answers  the 
tieble  purpose  of  chair,  table,  and  bedstead." 

B«i  The  Bpanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  i,  Archive  130 ;  There  were 
nine  heads  of  families  in  1826  with  a  total  of  forty  people,  Archive  1371. 

ftst  In  1825  lands  within  the  grant  or  league  of  the  pueblo  were  given  by  the 
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locality  and  a  systematic  raid  was  made  upcxi  the  ''tiernus  baldiaa" 
belonging  to  the  pueblo  and  whenever  influence  su£Scient  to  do  so 
waa  had  with  the  members  of  the  provincial  deputation,  allotments 
were  obtained  within  the  "league"  of  the  pueblo  itself.  This  pro- 
voked strong  protests  from  the  almost  helpless  Indians  and  finally 
they,  recognizing  that  these  encroachments  upon  their  landed  rights 
would  in  all  probability  be  permanent,  concluded  that  they  would 
move  to  the  section  of  the  country  occupied  by  their  relatives,  the 
Jemez  Indians. 

This  old  pueblo,  from  the  time  of  the  early  Spaniards  "'*  to  date, 
has  probably  attracted  more  attention  from  writers  than  any  other 
in  the  entire  pueblo  region.***    Its  documentary  history  is  very  ex- 

Provineial  Deputation  to  Bafael  Benavides,  a  retired  soldier  of  the  Banta  Fe 
garrison  and  four  others.  Luis  Benavides  also  obtained  some  of  the 
''sobrante"  of  the  lands  of  the  pueblo;  see  Arehives  135  and  138,  yoL  i,  op.  cU. 
Lands  lying  further  down  the  river  were  also  petitioned  for  and  grants  were 
made  to  Dn  Pedro  Jo86  Perea,  Joe6  Franciseo  Baea  and  others;  see  Arehives  136 
and  139,  op.  oit.  In  1829  Tomas  Baca  and  Jos6  Antonio  Baca  petitioned  the 
Ayuntamiento  of  San  Miguel  for  lands.  In  1823  Doming  Fernandez  peti- 
tioned the  Territorial  Deputation  for  the  '^Uerras  haldUu**  lying  adjacent  to 
the  lands  of  the  pueblo;  see  Archive  284,  op.  eit.  In  August,  1826,  Domingo 
Hernandez,  Bafael  Benavides,  Miguel  Rivera,  Juan  Antonio  Armijo,  for  them- 
selves and  other  settlers  **en  Uu  tierraa  de  Peeoa'*  petitioned  the  Ayunta- 
miento  of  San  Mi^el  del  Vado  for  lands.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
governor  and  provincial  deputation;  see  Archive  285,  op,  eU. 

In  Ardiive  288,  op.  cit.,  we  find  a  protest  from  two  Peeos  Indians  named 
Bafael  Asuilar  and  Jos6  Coca  protesting  against  the  unlawful  action  by  which 
they  had  been  dispossessed  of  tiieir  lancu  in  1824  and  asking  that  the  governor 
investigate  and  do  justice. 

Bafael  Aguilar  was  the  1st  alcalde  and  Coca  the  2nd  alcalde  of  the  pueblo. 
The  settlers  against  which  they  complained  came  from  the  capital  and  from 
"muchos  otros  puntos." 

The  first  application  for  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peeos  pueblo  that  I 
was  able  to  find  was  in  1814  when  Juan  de  Dies  Pefia,  1st  Alf^rez  of  Cavalry, 
retired,  and  5th  alderman  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Santa  Fe,  Don  Francisco 
Ortiz  2nd,  also  an  alderman  and  Dn  Juan  Bautista  Aguilar  asked  for  "una 
porcion  de  tierra  baldia"  in  that  locality;  see  Archive  703,  op.  eii.  In  1825 
Umds  were  given  to  Miguel  Bivera  and  5  assodates  of  the  sohranie  of  the 
pueblo;  see  Archive  807,  op.  eii, 

BBsFr.  Alonzo  de  Benavides  says:  ''To  the  same  north,  another  four 
leagues,  one  strikes  the  pueblo  of  the  Peccos,  which  contains  more  than  two 
thousand  souls:  Here  tnere  is  a  monastery  and  a  very  splendid  temple,  of 
distinguished  workmanship  and  beauty,  in  which  a  Beligious  put  a  very  great 
labor  and  care.  And  although  these  Indians  are  of  the  Hemes  nation  being 
here  alone  and  strayed  out  of  their  territory,  they  are  taken  for  a  separate 
nation,  though  it  is  one  same  tongue.  It  is  a  most  frigid  land,  a  little  fertile 
though  it  gives  the  necessary  com  for  its  inhabitants,  since  they  plant  much. 
These  Indians  are  very  well  trained  in  all  the  crafts,  and  in  their  schools  of 
reading,  singing,  and  instrument-playing,  like  the  rest"  Memorial,  Ayer  trans- 
lation. 

BB«Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavides^  Memorial,  Ayer  trans.,  note'~29,  by  Dr.  F. 
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tensive.    In  1915  and  1916  extensive  excavations  were  made  and  a 
great  deal  of  restorative  and  other  work  done  to  the  old  mission 

W.  Hodge,  gives  us  the  very  latest  resume  historieany  of  this  tribe.  He  njs: 
"Peeos  (from  Pttequiu,  or  Paequi/^la,  the  native  name  of  the  tribe.  One 
of  the  Isleta  names  of  the  pueblo  is  SOcuffSf  when  the  Cicviquef  Ciouyi, 
Aomquey  Cumio,  etc.,  of  the  first  Spanish  ehronielers).  This  pneblo  which  was 
onee  the  most  populous  in  all  New  Mezieo,  was  situate  near  the  Bio  Pecos,  18 
milee  southeast  of  Santa  Fe,  in  western  San  Miguel  coimty.  It  plajed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  the  expedition  of  1540-1&42  under  Coronado, 
who  first  learned  of  it  through  a  Pecos  chief,  nicknamed  ''Bisotes,"  as  a 
pueblo  seventy  leagues  eastward  from  Zufii  or  Cibola,  where  (S>ronado  was 
then  encamped.  It  was  first  visited  by  Hernando  de  Alvarado  of  Ooronado's 
army,  who  reached  it  in  five  days'  travel  from  Tiguex,  which  was  near  the 

g resent  Bernalillo  on  the  Bio  Grande.  The  Indians  received  the  Spaniards 
ospitaUy  at  first,  presenting  them  with  cloth  and  turquoises,  'of  which  tiiiere 
are  quantities  in  that  resion' — referring  doubtless  to  the  deposits  in  the 
CSvrillos  which  have  been  'mined'  by  the  Fueblos  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  are  now  controUed  by  a  New  York  corporation.  Later  the  Peeos  people 
showed  hostility  toward  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  unfriendly  treatment. 
Pecos  was  the  last  pueblo  seen  by  the  army  on  its  way  from  the  lao  Qrande  to 
the  plains  of  Quivira  and  the  first  one  met  on  its  return.  The  chroniclers  are 
explicit  on  tiiis  point.  Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Yetancurt^  who  reports  on 
the  insurrection  of  1680,  it  was  'el  paso  para  los  reinos  de  la  Quivira' 
{Cr^niea,  p.  323,  repr.  1871).  Gantafieda's  description  of  Pecos  in  1S40  is  so 
interesting  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  reproduction  here:  'CScuye  is  a  viUage 
of  nearly  five  hundred  warriors  who  are  feared  throughout  that  country,  it 
is  square,  situated  on  a  rock  with  a  large  court  or  yard  in  the  middle,  con- 
tainmg  the  estnfas  (kivas  or  ceremonial  chambers).  The  houses  are  all  alike^ 
four  stories  high.  One  ean  go  over  the  top  of  the  whole  viUage  without  there 
being  a  street  to  hinder.  There  are  corridors  going  all  around  it  at  the  first 
two  stories  by  which  one  can  go  around  the  whofo  village.  These  are  like 
outside  balconies,  and  they  are  able  to  protect  themselves  under  these.  The 
houses  do  not  have  doors  below,  but  they  use  ladders,  which  can  be  lifted  up 
like  a  drawbridge  and  so  go  up  to  the  corridors  which  are  on  the  inside  of 
the  village.  As  the  doors  open  on  the  corridor  of  that  story,  the  corridor 
serves  as  a  street.  The  houses  that  open  on  the  plain  are  right  back  of  those 
open  on  the  court,  and  in  time  of  war  they  go  through  those  bdiind  tibem. 
The  village  is  enclosed  by  a  low  waU  of  stone.  There  is  a  spring  of  water 
inside  wUch  they  are  able  to  divert  (Bandelier  observed  the  spring  in  1880). 
The  people  of  this  village  boast  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  conquer  them 
and  that  th^  conquer  vrtiatever  villages  thev  wish.  The  people  and  their 
eustoms  are  like  those  of  other  villages.'  (Wmship,  "Coronado  Expedition," 
Fomteenih  AwmmX  Beport  Bweau  of  Ethnology,  pt  i,  p.  523). 

"Fray  Luis  Descalona,  or  de  Escalona,  or  de  Ubeda,  a  lav  brother  belonging 
to  Coronado 's  small  band  of  frailes,  remained  at  Peeos  on  the  depaurture  of  the 
army  for  New  Spain  in  1542,  hence  he  was  the  first  missionary  to  minister  to 
these  villages.  He  was  doubtless  killed  by  the  natives  before  the  dose  of  the 
year.  Antonio  de  Espejo,  in  1583,  visited  in  a  day's  joum^  from  the  Ubates 
the  province  of  the  'Tamos'  which  contained,  according  to  his  narrative  three 
large  pueblos,  one  of  which  was  Gicuique,  with  an  aggregate  popidation  of 
40,000  (Espejo's  population  figures  are  always  greatly  exaggerated).  It  is 
possible  that  the  other  two  villages  fonmng  Espejo's  Tamos  province  belonged 
to  the  Tanos,  who  joined  the  Pecos  on  the  southwest.  In  the  winter  of  1590-1 
the  Pecos  Indians  were  visited  by  Castafio  de  Sosa,  whose  narrative  afiPords 
little  information  on  account  of  its  indefiniteness;  but  in  1598,  Ofiate,  the 
coloniser  of  New  Mexico,  visited  the  province  of  the  Peceos  or  Peeos  (he 
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church  and  convent  under  the  direction  of  the  New  Mexico  State 
Museum,  the  work  having  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr. 
A.  V.  Kidder. 
A  cursory  examination  of  the  ruins  at  Peoos  demonstrated  to 

■peUs  the  namo  both  wetb),  referring  to  it  as  the  one  ^Hdch  Espe^o  called  the 
'Provinee  of  Tamos,'  and  naming  Peeoa  pueblo  Santiago.  At  this  time  Trsj 
Franciseo  de  San  Miguel  was  assigned  to  minister  to  ttie  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  tribe  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  Salinas,  the  Jumano,  and  the 
Vaqueros  of  the  Plains,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  churches  were  erected  at 
anj  of  these  settlements  until  some  years  later.  It  seems  that  Juan  de  Dios, 
a  lay  brother  of  Oiiate's  force,  lived  at  Pecos^  where  he  learned  the  language; 
but  it  is  likely  that  he  and  Fray  Francisco  returned  to  Mexico  with  most  of 
the  other  friars  during  Oiiate's  absence  on  the  plains  in  1601.  Bandelier  fixes 
the  date  of  the  foun£ng  of  the  church  and  the  erection  of  the  monastery  at 
about  1617,  but  the  name  of  its  founder  is  not  recorded,  nor  is  that  of  the  resi- 
dent frayle  in  Benavides'  time.  Fraj  Antonio  de  Tbargaray,  however,  was 
the  missionary  in  1636.  At  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  1680,  Pecos  was  accredited 
with  more  than  two  thousand  souls  (the  same  as  ^ven  by  Benavides  in  1630) ; 
it  had  a  fine  church  with  nx  towers,  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Angeles 
de  Porcifincula.  Its  resident  priest  was  then  Fray  Fernando  (not  Francisco 
as  Vetancurt  puts  it)  de  Velaseo,  who  was  killed  by  his  own  Indians  who  had 
followed  him  nearly  to  Gkilistto,  whither  he  was  goinflf  to  warn  his  companions 
on  the  day  of  the  general  uprising,  August  10,  1680.  The  Pecos  otherwise 
actively  participated  in  the  insurrection,  destroying  their  church  and  joining 
other  hostiles  in  the  siege  of  Santa  Fe. 

''When  Vargas  entered  Pecos  during  his  joum^  of  conquest  in  Septem- 
ber, 1692,  he  found  the  pueblo  deserted,  but  the  Indians  submitted  to  padfica- 
tion  by  tiie  middle  of  October  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  Oomandie 
made  their  appearance  in  New  Mexico  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Pecos  suffered  so  severely  from  their  depr^ations  as  well  as 
from  disease,  in  subsequent  years,  that  by  1749  the  population  numbered  only 
1,000  and  hy  1760  it  was  reduced  to  600  (including  Galisfc^o).  In  1792, 
the  pueblo,  with  only  152  inhabitants,  being  no  longer  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  maintain  a  resident  priest,  beieame  a  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Santa  Fe.  By  1797  the  population  increased  to  189,  but  it  soon  declined  again. 
In  1895  the  writer  was  informed  at  Jemez  by  Jos6  Miguel  P6co  (ciUled  Zuwftng 
in  his  own  tongue),  now  deceased,  that  at  the  time  when  Governor  Albino 
Perez  was  murdered  (in  August,  1837),  he  and  the  other  survivors  of  his  tribe 
still  lived  at  Pecos,  but  in  tiie  following  year  they  abandoned  their  crumbling 
village  and  departed  for  Jemes  (Benavides  'Hemes'),  whose^ inhabitants  were 
their  nearest  kindred,  a  fact  which  Benavides  recognized.  One  of  the  natives 
of  Pecos,  since  deceased,  was  still  living  at  Jemez  in  1899,  while  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Hye  survivors  of  1838  probably  number  a  score."  The  church  was 
still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  when  visited  by  Emory,  August  17,  1846, 
(Notes  of  a  Military  BecoMwissance,  p.  37,  pi.,  New  York,  1848).  As  to  its 
condition  in  1880,  see  Bandelier,  A  Vi8%t  to  the  Aboriginal  Buine  in  the  Vattey 
of  the  Bio  Pecos,  Papers  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Amer. 
Ser.,  i,  pp.  37-133.  For  additional  information  consult  Bandelier,  Final  Be- 
port,  pt  i,  p.  127;  pt.  ii,  p.  125,  et  seq.;  Vetancurt,  Cr^nica,  p.  323,  repr.  1871; 
Bancroft,  Arisona  and  New  Mexico,  passim;  Winship,  Coronado  Expedition, 
Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  Bureau  of  Ethnology;  the  narrations  and  docu- 
ments of  Espejo,  Ofiate,  Oastailo  de  Sosa  in  Dooumentos  InSditos  de  Indias, 
tomos  XV,  xvi;  Twitchell,  Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History,  2  vols.; 
Hewitt,  Studies  on  the  Extinct  Pueblo  of  Pecos,  American  Anthropologist,  vol. 
vi,  pp.  426-439,  1904. 
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Dr.  Kidder '"'  that  the  pueblo  must  have  been  inhabited  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  This  fact  is  evident 
even  to  the  casual  observer  from  the  great  amount  of  debris  scat- 
tered about  the  buildings  and  by  the  innumerable  scraps  of  pottery 
representing  all  the  styles  known  in  the  central  Bio  Grande  drain- 
age from  the  earliest  times.*'*  It  was  believed  by  Dr.  Kidder '"^ 
that  remains  would  be  found  at  Pecos  ***  so  stratified  as  to  give  a 
cross-section,  so  to  speak,  of  the  development  of  Pueblo  arts  and 
thus  enable  students  to  place  in  proper  chronological  sequence  the 
large  number  of  undatable  ruins  which  are  to  be  found  in  so  many 
of  the  valleys  and  mesas  of  New  Mexico."* 

5«5  The  title  to  the  lands  on  which  the  old  minion  and  pneblo  are  located 
is  Tested  in  the  State  Mnaeum  of  New  Mezieo,  a  gift  from  H.  W.  KeUy,  of 
Laa  Vegafl^  New  Mexico.  The  ijBtematic  excavation  of  1916-16  hy  Dr.  Kidder 
of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andoyer,  Man.,  was 
largely  ilnanced  by  the  Academy  and  by  the  State  Museum  and  a  number  of 
in^viduals  of  New  Mexico.  All  of  the  restorative  work  done  on  the  old 
mission  was  performed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Nusbaum  of  the 
staif  of  the  State  Museum. 

66«  General  De  Vargas  in  his  JoumaX  states  that  the  pueblo  was  then 
(1693-4)  about  900  years  old.  Where  he  got  his  information,  most  likely, 
however,  from  the  Indians,  we  do  not  know. 

Bsr  The  work  of  repairing  the  old  mission  was  one  of  extreme  dii&enlty 
owing;  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  walls,  which  had,  since  the  destruction  of 
the  roof,  been  subjected  to  undermining  by  water  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity, 
who,  for  years,  have  used  them  as  a  sort  of  "quarry''  for  adobes,  the  extreme 
age  of  thon  found  in  the  walls  making  them  of  the  very  best  for  building 
purposes.  Ooncrete  foundations  were  placed  under  tiie  immense  exterior  walls; 
broxen  archways  and  doors  were  repaired  and  the  interior  cleaned  out  and 
drained,  exposing  all  the  detail  of  construction  by  the  padres. 

waBelative  to  this  old  pueblo  see  ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  219,  note  236;  224,  229, 
note  246;  234;  242,  243;  244,  254,  282,  293,  342,  note  342;  362,  note  362;  369, 
note  368;  362,  369,  382,  383,  391,  411,  444,  note  466;  461,  466,  674,  note  606. 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  29,  207,  384. 

M0A.  v.  Kidder,  The  Pueblo  of  Pecos,  Bl  Palaeio,  April,  1916:  "The 
archaeological  work  consisted  entirely  of  excavations  in  tiie  great  rubbish  heaps 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mesa.  Digging  was  commenced  there  because  it  was 
necessary  to  dear  a  place  on  which  earth  and  stone  removed  from  the  houses 
above  could  later  be  dumped.  It  continued  longer  than  expected  becaun  of 
the  unforeseen  depth  and  extent  of  the  deposit.  This  miscalculation  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  believed  that  the  terrace  surrounding  the  building  proper 
formed  part  of  the  solid  rock  mesa.  As  digging  progressedy  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  terrace  itnlf  was  composed  of  rubbidi,  reaching  in  places  a 
depth  of  over  twenty  feet  and  thereby  at  least  doublinff  the  amount  of  material 
that  had  to  be  gone  over.  The  rubbish  heap  proved  to  be  of  a  very  great 
interest,  for  not  only  did  it  contain  the  house-sweepings  of  many  generations 
of  peoples;  their  broken  pottery,  tools  and  ornaments;  but  it  also  served  as  a 
bunal  place  for  the  dead.  In  our  comparatively  small  trenches  we  uncovered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  skeletons,  the  oldest  ones  at  the  bottom, 
rotted  by  time  and  crushed  by  the  weight  of  tons  of  superimposed  debris;  the 
later  ones  better  preserved  and  some  of  them  st£U  retaining  traces  of  thdr 
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The  results  obtained  in  the  ezcayations  justified  all  the  opinicms 
whieh  had  been  entertained.  An  immense  amount  of  material  was 
recovered  during  the  two  seasons,  a  porticm  of  which  will  find  per- 
manent installation  in  one  of  the  exhibit  stalls  of  the  new  museum 
building  now  being  constructed. 

As  h^ore  stated,  the  first  permanent  Spanish  settlements  in  San 
Miguel  county  were  <m  the  Pecos  river.  These  were  made  during 
the  rule  of  Governor  Pernando  Chao6n,  1794-1806.'^<»  Don  Pedro 
Bautista  Pino,  afterward  delegate  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  from  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  was  the  commissioner  named  by  Governor 
Chac6n  f<^  the  settling  of  two  hundred  families  in  the  Pecos  valley 

funerary  wrappings.  Objeets  aoeompanTing  the  skeletons  were  nnfortonatelj 
rare.  The  earliest  burials  had  litue  or  nothing  with  them;  those  of  the 
'middle  ages^'  so  to  speak,  were  fairly  well  sappliM  with  pottery  vessels,  pipe% 
and  ornaments;  while  during  the  late  pre-histone  and  historie  periods  amm  the 
graves  were  without  mortuary  offermgs.  In  spite  of  this  dearth  of  wmre 
material  a  large  number  of  specimens  were  reeovered.  The  catalogue  mows 
some  1,200  entries  covering  about  3,000  objects  of  stone,  bone  and  day. 
Among  these  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  pipes  and  figurines.  The 
pipes  range  from  the  plain  tubular  form  of  early  times  up  to  large,  elaborately 
carved  and  incised  ty^  of  the  historie  period.  The  figurines  are  smaU  clay 
representations  of  animals,  birds  and  human  beinps.  Although  crude  and 
highly  conventional,  they  make  a  most  interesting  series,  particuljurly  as  objeets 
of  this  nature  have  rarely  been  found  in  Southwestern  ruins.  From  the  fact 
that  all  of  them  were  recovered  in  the  upper  lajrers  of  the  debris  it  is  believed 
that  they  must  be  of  late  date,  but  whether  their  manufacture  was  in^ired  by 
the  graphic  art  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  Meidcan  Indians  who  accompanied 
them,  or  whether  it  was  a  natural  local  development,  cannot  be  stated  without 
further  research. 

"The  most  important  results  were,  as  was  hoped,  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  stratigraphy  of  the  rubbish  heaps.  Material  for  this  study  was  gathered  by 
'test  sections'  from  which  samples  of  pottery  were  taken  at  one  foot  intervaU 
from  the  bottom  of  the  depont  to  its  top.  Many  of  these  were  made,  and, 
while  all  of  the  specimens  have  not  yet  been  studied,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Pecos  rubbish  heap  shows  an  orderly  disposition  of  pottery  types  one  above 
another  from  black-and-white  and  corrugated  wares  analogous  to  those  of  the 
San  Juan  difif  dwellings,  through  four  or  five  recognisable  stages  up  to  waxes 
made  during  the  last  century  and  distinctly  resembling  the  modem  pottery  of 
the  Pueblos  of  San  Ildefonso,  Crochitf  and  Santo  Domingo. 

' '  The  work,  then,  during  the  past  year,  was  confined  to  the  refuse  deposits 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  excavate  the  ruin  itself.  During  the  coming  field 
season  digging  will  still  continue  in  the  rubbish  but  a  start  will  also  be  made 
in  the  rooms.  The  amount  of  fallen  building  stone  to  be  removed  before  exca- 
vation commences  is  enormous,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  a  tram-way  will 
expedite  the  handling  of  this  material.  As  the  rooms  are  cleared  their  walls 
will  be  repaired  and,  if  possible,  put  in  such  condition  as  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  elements  and  stand  for  many  years  as  a  memorial  to  the  patient  industry 
of  the  people  who  built  them." 

B«o  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  MexicOf  vol  ii,  p.  447,  Archive  1703. 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Migael  del  Yado  and  points  farther  on 
down  that  river.*** 

Dr.  Gregg,  in  his  description  of  places  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
in  1831,  mentions  the  fact  that  after  leaving  the  Mora  river  they 
reached**'  ''the  Gallinas,  the  first  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  waters." 
Here,  says  he,  ''the  road  stretches  over  an  elevated  plain  nnob- 
structed  by  any  mountainous  ridge.  At  Gallinas  creek,***  we  found 
a  large  flock  of  sheep  grazing  upon  the  adjacent  plain ;  while  a  little 
hovel  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  showed  it  to  be  a  randio."  This  was  the* 
site  of  upper  Las  Vegas  of  today.  The  town  ***  which  Dr.  Wis- 
lizenus  describes  in  1846  is  the  present  town  of  Las  Vegas  (old 
town) .  Conditions  along  the  lower  Pecos  in  the  old  county  of  San 
Miguel  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  an  army  officer.  Captain  B.  B. 
Man^,  who  visited  that  locality  in  1849,  being  in  command  of  an 
expedition  ***  to  open  up  a  trail  or  route  between  Ft.  Smith,  Arkan- 

Mi Pedro  Bautista  Pino,  Exponoi&n:  ''En  el  gobierno  del  8r.  Cbao6n  fae 
eomirionado  para  f nndar  en  el  Vado  de  Peeoa  dos  poblaeiones,  j  repartirlas 
laa  tierras  a  200  j  mas  f  amilias.  Beapuee  que  eondni  esta  operaeion,  j  al  des- 
pedirme  de  ellas  (sin  qaerer  redbir  la  gratifieaeion  qne  me  entregaban  por  mi 
trabajo)  jamas  redbies  mi  eorason  goso  tan  grande  como  en  aqiiel  momento. 
Me  rodeaban  padres  j  tiemas  eriatoras  manif  estando  todas  hasfca  con  lagrimas 
el  agradecimientOB  de  haberlos  dado  propriedadee  eon  qne  sabsistir.'' 

581  j^fo  de  Laa  GaU%na9.  lE&ver  of  the  turkeys.  It  is  not  "ehieken  river" 
as  the  word  Gallina  (hen)  would  indieate. 

M»  ThM  "hut"  was  the  beginning  of  the  town  of  Las  Vegas;  the  hut  was 
probably  loeated  about  four  imles  above  the  present  town  at  the  place  known 
as  Upper  Las  Vegas,  as  it  was  at  that  point  that  the  first  settlers  buUt  their 
plaza.     The  place  was  colonised  in  1835,  four  years  after  Oregg  passed  by  it. 

BM  Dr.  Widisenus,  Memoir  of  a  Tour  through  Northern  Merico,  in  1846-7 ^ 
eleven  years  after  Dr.  Oregg  first  knew  the  locality,  found  the  settlement  about 
a  mile  from  the  creek  (CMUnae)  which  he  describes  as  a  place  "of  100  and 
odd  houses,  and  poor  and  dirty  looking  inhabitants^  who  cultivate  some  fields 
around  town  by  means  of  irrigation,  and  raise  some  stock.  The  valley  of 
Vegas  is  not  so  fertile  as  that  of  Mora,  and  more  exposed  to  the  riflfpr  of 
winter.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  through  town  and  turned  immediately 
into  the  mountains." 

This  is  the  mte  of  the  present  "old  town"  of  Las  Vegas. 

Dr.  W.  also  describes  the  plaza  of  Ban  Miguel,  which  at  the  time  he  i>assed 
through  was  the  seat  of  the  partido  or  county  of  San  Miguel  del  Bade.  He 
says:  "Passed  this  morning  through  San  Miguel,  or  the  Bio  Pecos.  The 
place  seems  somewhat  larger  and  wealthier  than  Las  Vegas.  A  church  built 
of  adobes,  is  the  prominent  building  of  the  town." 

686  The  command  consisted  of  one  subaltern  officer  and  30  enlisted  men 
of  the  Ist  reg.  of  Dragoons  and  one  captain,  two  subsltems  and  50  men  of 
the  5th  Infantry.  The  route  was  along  the  valley  of  the  main  Canadian,  wholly 
on  the  soutib  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  objects  of  the  expedition  were: 
to  ascertain  and  establish  the  best  route  from  Ft  Smith  to  New  Mexico  and 
Oalifomia;  to  extend  to  the  citizens  who  were  at  the  time  going  to  New 
Mexico  and  O^difomia  such  facilities  as  circumstances  may  require  and  it 
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sas,  and  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico.  Having  readied  the  Peoos  river, 
coming  from  the  Lagona  Colorada  (where  the  Texana  were  cap- 
is  your  power  to  give  to  inBure  them  a  safe  and  unmolestod  paeeaffe  aeroat 
the  praines;  and  to  eoneiliate  ae  far  ae  DOMible  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
who  at  that  time  inhabited  the  region  of  country  through  which  the  expedition 
and  its  escort  passed.  He  was  required  to  make  "an  accurate  examination 
of  the  country,  survey  and  measurement  of  the  road  traveled"  and  to  keep 
a  correct  Journal  of  each  day's  march,  which  was  done. 

The  officers  of  the  expedition  were  Lt  J.  Buford,  Lt.  M.  P.  Harrison,  Lt 
J.  XJpdegraff,  Oapt.  Dent,  5th  Inf.,  and  Dr.  Julian  Bogers^  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  C^vil  War  Lt  Buford  was  major  of  the  2nd 
dragoons;  he  was  commissioned  a  brig.  gen.  of  vols.  July  27,  1862  and  major 
general  of  vols.  July  1,  1863 ;  he  died  December  16,  1863. 

Lt.  Montgomery  Pike  Harrison  was  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy,  at 
large,  from  the  state  of  Indiana  July  1,  1842;  he  was  killed  by  hostile  Indians 
October  7,  1849,  near  the  Colorado  river,  Texas.  Oapt.  Mai«y  says  of  this: 
"October  8.  This  has  been  a  most  melancholy  day  for  us.  As  Mr.  Harrison 
did  not  return  during  last  night,  I  concluded  that  he  might  have  become  lost 
upon  the  prairies,  and  at  dayli|^t  this  morning  I  had  another  gun  fired,  in 
order  that,  if  within  hearing,  he  might  take  the  direction  and  return  to  eamp. 
I  also  sent  out  Lieutenant  XJpdegniff  and  Beaver  to  take  the  track  of  his 
horse,  foUow  it  to  the  ravine,  and,  if  possible  And  out  where  he  had  gone;  be- 
sides sending  several  parties  of  dragoons  in  different  directions  in  search  of 
him.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  Lt.  TJpdegraif  returned,  and  stated  that  he 
had  followed  the  track  about  one  mUe  and  a  half  beyond  the  ravine,  where  it 
appeared  Lieutenant  Harrison  had  been  met  by  a  ptaty  of  Indians,  and  gone 
off  with  them  in  a  southern  direction.  I  immediateh^  ordered  Lt.  Sackett  to 
take  all  our  mounted  force,  get  upon  the  trail  of  the  Indiaas,  and  follow  them 
until  he  overtook  them  and  recovered  Lieutenant  H. 

"Lt  Sackett  followed  the  track  about  two  miles  from  where  he  was  met 
by  the  Indians,  to  a  small  branch  of  the  Colorado,  where  to  his  horror  and 
astonishment,  he  suddenly  came  upon  the  murdered  and  mangled  corpse  of 
poor  Lieutenant  Harrison,  lying  down  among  the  rocks,  where  ther  bad  thrown 
him,  scalped  and  stripped  of  all  his  clothing.  The  Indians  had  then  struck 
out  upon  the  prairie,  and  set  off  at  full  n>ee£ 

"There  are  several  drcumstanoes  which  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
act  has  been  committed  by  a  party  of  Kioways.  There  has  been  a  large  band 
of  them  lurking  about  the  head  of  the  Bio  Goncho  during  the  whole  summer, 
committing  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua;  and 
it  is  but  a  short  time  since  they  stole  several  horses  from  an  emigrating  par^ 
from  Louisiana  upon  this  same  stream.  The  emigrants  foIlowMl  tiiem,  bu^ 
on  overtaking  them  and  not  finding  their  animals,  determined  to  keep  them 
prisoners  unnl  they  were  returned.  This  resulted  in  an  encounter  in  which 
several  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  among  them  their  chief.  Besides  thi& 
I  heard  of  two  other  instances  where  Indians  of  this  same  tribe  have  committed 
depredations  upon  emigrants  on  the  northern  routes  of  New  Mexico. 

"Beaver  pronounces  the  saddle  and  moccasins  the  same  kind  as  those  used 
by  the  Kioways;  and  as  their  permanent  abiding  place  is  nearly  opposite  the 
Antelope  Buttes  between  the  C&madian  and  the  Arkansas,  the  bearing  of  the 
trail  would  lead  there.  These  are  additional  evidences  of  the  correctness  of 
my  first  snspidons.  It  is  well  known,  furthermore,  that  these  Indians  are  a 
most  deceitful  and  treacherous  race;  even  the  Comanches  will  not  trust  them.'' 

Joseph  Updesraff  enlisted  in  the  3rd  artillery  in  which  arm  he  held  the 
rank  or  corporal  and  also  served  in  the  5th  infantrr  as  sergeant  until  1848. 
In  June  1848  he  was  commissioned  a  bt.  2nd  It.  6th  inf.,  advancing  in  that 
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tiuped  by  Armijo's  (Aoers  in  1841),  Manx's  oommand  arriyed  at 
Anton  Chico,  the  first  settlement  the  command  had  seen  since  leav- 
ing Edwards's  trading-house.  Anton  Chico  they  found  to  be  ''a 
town  of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  upon  the  west  bank 
of  the  Pecos  built  of  adobe."  Man^  arrived  here  on  June  24, 
1849,  and  being  St  John's  day  he  determined  to  rest  and  recruit 
his  animals.  This  day  with  the  Mexicans^  as  Marcy  says,  ''was  a 
gala  day,  in  which  they  all  congregate  for  the  purpose  of  running 
horses,  fighting  chickens,  dancing,  and  a  variety  of  other  amuse- 
ments^ in  which  they  all  participate  with  real  hearty  good  will.  In 
the  evening  I  visited  a  fandango  for  a  few  minutes^  where  I  saw 
the  Mexicans  in  their  favorite  national  amus^nent^  the  dance ;  and 
I  was  much  surprised  to  see  with  what  ease  and  grace  a  'pe<»i' 
who  is  degraded  to  a  condition  worse  than  slavery,  and  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  lowest  kind  of  menial  services,  would  hand 
his  senorita  to  the  fioor  to  engage  in  a  gallopade  or  waltz.  They 
are  really  very  graceful. 

''From  all  I  could  learn  at  Anton  Chico  relative  to  the  road  to 
Santa  Fe,  I  inf  errefd  that  the  one  passing  through  Galist^o  was  the 
shortest  and  best.  I  therefore  took  this  in  preference  to  the  San 
IGguel  route.  After  crossing  the  Peoos,  which  we  here  found  a 
very  rapid  stream  of  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  we 
traveled  over  a  well-beaten  wagon  road  for  fifteen  miles,  when  we 
came  opposite  a  beautiful  little  town  on  the  Pecos  called  'Questa.' 
As  the  main  road  does  not  pass  in  raght  of  the  town,  I  took  a  trail 
which  can  be  easily  traveled  with  wagons,  and  rode  out  until  sud- 
denly I  unexpectedly  came  upon  the  crest  of  a  bluff  terminating 
the  high  plain.  Here,  a  most  magnificent  view  presented  itself  as  I 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff  bordering  the 
valley  of  the  Pecos,  and  one  thousand  feet  above  it.  I  could  see  the 
valley  up  and  down  the  river  for  several  miles.  It  is  here  about  one 
mile  wide,  and  shut  in  with  immense  walls  of  lime  and  sandnstone. 

regiment  to  a  eaptainey,  and  was  coxmnisrioned  major  of  the  9th  inf  aatiy  Dee. 
Irt,  1863;  he  died  June  19th,  1866. 

Gapt.  Dent  during  the  civil  war  ierved  on  the  stalf  of  Gten.  IT.  S.  (}rant;  he 
was  retired  as  colonel  of  the  4th  artmery  Dec  1,  1883;  brevetted  It  and  capt. 
for  gallant  aerviee  in  the  Meziean  war:  It.  col.  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
Berriee  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  va.;  col..  July,  1864,  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  bng.  gen.  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious service  during  the  war;  died  Dee.  23,  1892. 
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Casting  my  eyes  down  from  the  giddy  height,  a  magnificent  carpet 
of  cultivated  fielda  of  wheat,  com  and  other  grains  was  spread  out 
direct  beneath  me,  with  the  beautiful  littie  river  winding  quietiy 
and  gracefully  through  the  ooiter ;  this,  together  with  the  Mericana, 
in  their  broad-brimmed  sombroros  and  strangely  shaped  costume, 
plodding  quietiy  along  behind  their  ploughs  and  'carretas,'  and  the 
'Sierra  Blancas,'  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  glistening  in 
the  distance  like  burnished  silver  as  the  sun  shone  upon  them, 
formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  tiiat  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of.  The  town  of  Questa  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  has  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  I  called  at  the  house  of 
the  alcalde,  but  unfortunately  he  was  absent  'La  Sefiora,'  how- 
ever, gave  me  a  dinner,  and  did  the  honors  of  hostess  with  much 
hospitality  and  grace;  and  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  a  most  capital 
repast^' 

Marcy  followed  the  route  to  Santa  Pe  by  way  of  Galistio,*^ 
which  place  for  many  years  by  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  had  been 
used  as  a  grazing  camp  for  the  horses  of  the  Santa  Pe  garrison, 
owing  to  the  fine  grass-lands  of  the  locality. 

The  settiements  in  San  Miguel  county,  beyond  the  Peoos,  and 

566  F.  w.  Hodge,  Htmdbooh  of  American  Indiana,  yoL  i,  p.  481-2,  mjs: 
''Galist^o.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  1%  m.  N.  E.  of  the  present  hamlet  of  the 
same  name,  and  about  22  miles  a.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex.  Identified  by  Bando- 
lier (Arch,  Ifui,  Papen,  iv,  122,  1892)  with  the  Ximena  of  Ooronado,  who 
▼irited  the  villaffe  in  1541.  when  it  consisted  of  30  houses.  Oalist6o  was  the 
seat  of  a  Francisean  mission  perhaps  as  oarlj  as  1617  —  certainly  in  1692  — 
and  in  1680  contained  800  neophytes  and  a  fine  church;  San  Gri8t6bal  was  a 
vitUa  at  this  date.  In  the  rcYolt  of  the  Pueblos  in  August  of  the  latter  year 
the  Indians  of  Galist^o  killed  the  resident  priest,  besides  the  father  custodian 
of  New  Mezioo,  the  missionaries  of  San  Marcos  and  Pecos,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  give  warning,  and  several  colonists.  After  the  remaining  Spanisih 
colonists  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  the  Tano  of  Galist6o  removed  to 
Santa  Pe  and  erected  a  village  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Palace,  but  were  ex- 
pelled by  Vargas  in  1692.  In  1706  the  town  was  reSstablished  with  90 
Indians  by  the  governor  of  the  province  under  the  name  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
liOs  Bemedios  de  Oalistto,  but  it  was  also  called  Santa  Maria.  It  remained  an 
inconsiderable  village  until  between  1782  and  1794,  when  the  inhabitants^ 
decimated  by  small-poz  and  by  the  persistent  hostilities  of  the  Comanche,  re- 
moved to  Santo  Domingo  pueblo,  where  their  descendants  still  live,  preserving 
the  language  of  their  ancestors  and  in  part  their  tribal  autonomy.  At  one  time 
according  to  Bandelier,  Galist^o  had  probably  a  population  of  1,000.  In  1712 
it  numbered  110  souls;  in  1748,  50  families,  and  but  52  souls  in  1782,  just 
before  its  abandonment. ' ' 

The  place  now  belongs  to  B.  F.  Pankey.  Extensive  excavations  were  made 
1^  N.  C.  Nelson  in  1914.  See  The  Bpawish  Archwee  of  New  Mexico,  voL  i, 
pp.  94,  95,  96,  archive  283. 
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particalarlj  in  the  valley  of  the  Qallinas,  so  far  as  applieatioiis  to 
the  existing  authorities  were  necessary,  bc^an  in  1820. 

On  the  16th  day  of  January,  1821,  Luis  Maria  Gabeza  de  Baca,"*^ 
for  himself  and  his  seventeen  children,  all  males,  petitioned  the 
Provinoial  Deputation  of  the  State  of  Durango,  under  whose  juris- 
dicti(m,  he  averred,  the  Province  of  New  Mexico  then  was,  for  a 
tract  of  public  land  suitable  for  cultivation  and  pasture,  called  the 
Vegas  Grandes,  on  the  Gallinas  river,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  El  Bado 
(San  Miguel  del  Bado).  Li  this  petition  he  stated  that  a  similar 
application  had  been  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  Province  of 
New  Mexico,  and  that^  by  a  decree  of  February  18,  1820,  the  land 
was  granted  to  him  and  to  eight  other  persons,  but  as  these  persons 
already  possessed  land  elsewhere  they  took  no  interest  in  its  cul- 
tivation and  asked  that  the  grant  as  requested  be  made  to  himsdf 
and  his  children,  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  being:  on  the  north, 
the  Sapello  river;  on  the  south,  the  boundary  of  El  Bado;  on  the 
west,  the  summit  of  the  Pecos  mountains;  on  the  east,  the  Aguage 
de  la  Yegua  and  the  boundary  of  Don  Antcmio  Ortiz. 

Li  1823,  Governor  Bartolome  Baca,  holding  the  title  of  Political 
Chief,  directed  the  alcalde  of  El  Bado  (San  Miguel)  to  place  Luis 
Maria  Gabeza  de  Baca  in  possession  of  the  lands  called  for  in  his 
petition,  as  the  eight  individuals  who  accompanied  him  in  his  first 
petition  had  placed  no  improvements  upon  the  tract;  tiie  alcalde 
was  required  to  certify  idl  the  proceedings  had  by  him  in  the 
matter. 

On  March  20,  1835,  Juan  de  Dios  Maese,  Miguel  Archuleta, 
Manuel  Duran,  and  Jos£  Antonio  Casaus,  for  themselves  and  in  the 
name  of  twenty-five  others,  petitioned  the  Ayuntamiento  of  San 
Miguel  del  Bado  for  a  tract  of  land  for  cultivation  and  pasture, 
situated  in  the  partido  of  San  Miguel  del  Bado  and  bounded :  on 
the  north  by  the  Sapello  river;  on  the  south  by  the  boundary  of  the 
grant  to  Don  Antonio  Ortiz ;  on  the  east  by  the  Aguaje  de  la  Yegua, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  boundary  of  the  town  of  El  Bado. 

On  the  same  day  the  Ayuntamiento  of  El  Bado  referred  the  peti- 

MT  For  a  foil  Hat  of  tlie  family  of  Luis  Maria  0  de  Baea  see  2^  8p<mifh 
ArchivM  of  New  MesBieo,  vol.  ii,  p.  47>8.  One  of  liis  deseendants,  Ezequiel 
Oabna  de  Baea,  was  chosen  lieutenant-goyernor  of  New  Mexico  in  1911  and, 
in  1916,  was  elected  gOYcrnor  of  the  state,  defeating  H.  O.  Bnrsum  in  a 
apeetaeiUar  contest 
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tkm  to  the  Temtorial  Deputation  with  a  favonUe  recommendation. 
On  Maieh  23, 1835,  the  grant  was  made  with  the  boandariea  asked 
for,  with  the  provision  that  perMUis  who  owned  no  lands  were  to  be 
allowed  the  same  privileges  of  the  petitioning  aettters. 

On  Mareh  24th,  same  year,  Don  Frandseo  Sarraeino,  acting  as 
governor  and  political  chief,  directed  the  alcalde  of  El  Bado  to 
place  the  parties  in  possesmon  and  stated:  ''It  is  also  convenient 
to  suggest  to  yon  that  yon  should  select  for  the  settlen  a  townsite 
and  provide  than  with  lots  for  residence,  together  with  such  other 
steps  as  you  may  deem  proper  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  on  account  of  settling  on  the  lands  indicated,  will  be  included 
in  your  jurisdiction." 

The  constitutional  alcalde,  reporting  to  the  goyemor,  stated: 
''At  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  de  Las  Vegas,  on  the  6th  day  of 
the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  jurisdiction  of  San  Miguel  del  Bado,  I,  tiie  citizen,  Josfi 
de  Jes6s  Ulibarri  y  Duran,  constitutional  alcalde,  the  only  one  in 
this  jurisdiction,  proceeded  to  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning the  lands  to  the  twenty-five  individuals  mentioned  in  the 
petitkm  dated  March  20,  1835,  and  in  general  to  those  who  are 
without  lands,  not  only  those  within  this  jurisdiction,  but  also  any- 
one who  may  present  himself  to  me  who  has  no  occupation,  and, 
having  examined  the  land,  I  took  the  measure  from  north  to  south, 
after  which  I  made  the  apportionment  according  to  that  portion 
of  the  colonization  law  which  refers  to  the  grant  of  public  lands, 
each  individual  received  a  gratuitous  piece  of  land,  according  to 
his  means,  with  the  understanding  that  of  the  lands  given  to  the  per- 
sons contained  in  the  accompanying  list,  none  should  remain  un- 
cultivated.'* 

When  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  Territory  and  the  act 
providing  for  the  naming  of  a  surveyor  general  was  in  effect,  the 
surveyor  general,  Pelham,  these  two  grants  being  before  him  for 
recommendation  to  the  Interior  Department,  considered  that  both 
of  these  titles  were  good  and  recommended  both  for  confirmation, 
leaving  to  the  several  claimants  the  right  of  adjusting  their  claims 
to  the  courts.  The  congress  of  the  United  States,  however,  did  not 
agree  with  the  ruling  of  the  surveyor  g^ieral  as  to  the  best  method 
of  disposing  of  these  confiicting  titles,  and  a  senate  committee  re- 
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ported:  ''The  daimants  imder  the  title  to  Baca  have  expressed  a 
'wiUingness  to  waive  their  older  title  in  favor  of  the  settlers,  if  al- 
lowed to  ^iter  an  equivalent  qnantily  of  land  elsewhere  within  the 
Territoiy;  and  your  committee  cannot  doubt  that  cong^^ess  will 
cheerfully  accept  the  proposal,  which,  indeed,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  acceded  to  by  Mexico  if  the  Territory  had  remained  hers, 
to  whose  rights  and  duties  the  United  States  have  succeeded." 

Ccmgress  confirmed  the  grant  to  the  Town  of  Las  Vegas  ***  and 
settled  the  Baca  claim  in  the  following  manner:  ''that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  heirs  of  Luis  Maria  Baca,"**  who  make  claim  to  the 
same  tract  of  land  as  is  claimed  by  the  Town  of  Las  Y^^,  to  select^ 
instead  of  the  land  claimed  by  them,  an  equal  quantity  of  vacant 
land,  not  mineral,  in  the  Territoiy  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  located  by 
fhem  in  square  bodies,  not  exceeding  five  in  number.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico  to  make  survey 
and  location  of  the  lands  so  selected  by  said  heirs  of  Baca  when 
thereunto  required  by  them;  Provided,  however,  that  the  right 
hereby  granted  to  said  heirs  of  Baca  shall  continue  in  force  during 
three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  and  no  longer."  The  act 
was  approved  June  21,  1860.  The  Baca  heirs  made  the  locations, 
one  of  which,  in  the  Jemez  mountains,  contains  today  one  of  the 
finest  bodies  of  pine  timber  standing  in  the  State. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Texans  by  General  Armijo's  forces  in 
1841,  Las  Vegas  was  made  the  temporary  headquarters  of  the  Mex- 
ican forces  and  in  the  plaza  of  the  old  town  large  quantities  of 
proclamations  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  addressed 

MS  In  1887,  the  title  of  the  Town  of  Las  Vegas  was  attacked  by  Moses 
ViUiMMT  and  others.  The  ease  was  finally  detennined  by  the  sapreme  court 
of  New  Mexico  in  1889,  Chief  Jnstiee  Long  deliyering  the  opinion.  The  de- 
cision f  ayored  the  town  and  that  title  is  now  unquestioned.  The  grant  is  now 
administered  by  a  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  district 
court,  pursuant  to  legislative  enactment. 

969  Don  Luis  Maria  Oabesa  de  Baca  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Yaca.  He  came  to  the  Province  of  New  Mexico  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  his  father  Juan  Antonio  Oabeza  de  Baca. 
His  is  the  first  of  the  name  to  appear  in  the  archives  of  New  M^co.  He 
died  at  Pefia  Blanca,  New  Mexico,  m  1883.  A  friend  and  neis^bor,  Jos6  Fran- 
cisco Salas^  who  was  present  at  his  death  and  burial,  states  Uiat  he  was  killed 
by  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  army  on  account  of  his  having  some  contraband 

Eroperty  in  his  possession  belonging  to  an  American  which  he  refused  to  de- 
iver  to  the  soldier.  Don  Luis  lived  at  the  Vesas  Qrandes  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  in  a  hut  at  the  place  known  as  the  £oma  Montosa.  He  was  finally 
driven  off  by  the  incessant  raids  of  the  plains  Indians.  See  2^  Spanifh 
Arehivet  of  New  Meaioo,  voL  i,  pp.  330-7. 
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to  the  people  of  New  Mexico  were  publicly  burned,  while  a  celebra- 
tion was  had  with  much  rejoicing  oyer  Armijo's  saccess.**"* 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Territory  by  the  Ammcan 
forces,  fiye  years  later,  under  General  Stephen  Watts  Kearny,  it 
was  in  the  phuEa  of  Las  Vegas  that  the  American  general  first  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  the  Territory  and  receiyed  the  allegiance  of 
large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.*^^ 

During  the  days  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  Territory, 
prior  to  the  act  under  which  New  Mexico  *^^  was  made  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  Las  Vegas  occupied  a  prominent  position. 
The  military  authorities  established  a  post  here  which  was  main- 
tained until  the  arrival  of  Col.  B.  V.  Sumner  ■^*  in  1850,  when  it 
was  abolished  and  a  large  post  built  in  Mora  county  which  was 
called  Port  Union. 

During  the  days  of  the  military  goyemment  there  was  some  crit- 
icism directed  against  the  military  authorities  growing  out  of  polit- 
ical conditions  which  were  acute.  After  the  assumpticm  of  author- 
ity  by  the  civil  governor,  Calhoun,  he  was  charged  •^^  with  having 

^^99.  Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  69,  et  eeq. 

^f^Anie,  vol.  ii,  pp.  165,  et  eeq. 

BTi^nto,  vol.  ii,  pp.  280,  et  eeq. 

87S  The  post  at  Las  Vegas,  in  1849-50  was  in  command  of  OoL  E.  B.  Alexan- 
der. For  military  operations  directed  from  Las  Vegas  during  the  period  of 
the  military  government  of  New  Mexico  and  the  year  of  Gov.  Calhoun's  ad- 
ministration see  Offlcidl  Correspandenee  of  Jame$  8,  CaXhounf  Washington, 
1915,  edited  by  A.  H.  Abel,  pp.  155,  289,  319,  345,  353,  375,  387. 

S78  Letter  of  J.  8.  Calhoun  to  L.  Lea,  Comr.  of  Ind.  Affairs.  May  28,  1851. 

A  platform  of  principles  was  circulated  among  the  people,  written  br  Messrs. 
Hugh  N.  Smith,  M.  Ashurst,  Serafin  Bamirez,  Bafael  Annijo,  Diego  Arohuleta 
and  Candido  Ortiz,  a  committee,  which  stated,  among  other  things: 

''We  unfurl  our  banner,  confident,  that  upon  it  is  inscribed  justice  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Beneath  this  banner  and  by  our  principles,  we  are  wUling 
to  stand  or  fall.  Let  us  submit  to  your  consideration  the  principles  of  our 
political  party,  and  the  reasons  and  motiyes  that  influence  us  thus  to  array 
ourselyes  in  opposition  to  the  present  dominant  party  in  this  Territory.  Our 
opposition  is  not  factious,  but  is  founded  in  justice  and  is  forced  upon  us 
by  the  abuse  and  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  ^our  present  exeeutlTe. 
At  the  lime  of  his  inauguration,  many  of  us,  who  are  sisners  of  this  address^ 
were  not  only  his  political  friends,  but  desired  to  sustain  him  in  his  public 
acts,  in  all  things  consistent  with  the  powers  delegated  to  him  as  your  gover- 
nor, and  were  at  last  only  driyen  from  his  support  by  the  utter  and  totiu  dis- 
regard upon  his  part  of  either  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him.  We  confidently  belieye  that  his  sole  aim  has  been  to  build  up  a 
political  party  that  would  secure  the  election  of  a  certain  individual  as  your 
delegate  to  congress,  and  that  the  whole  power  and  influence  of  his  office  has 
been  prostituted  from  what  was  its  proper  end  and  aim  to  the  securing  of  tUs 
object  Your  feelings  and  interest  have  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to  re- 
movals from  or  appointments  to  office.    But  these  removals  and  appointments 
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removed  the  prefect  of  San  Migael  ootmty  for  political  reaaons  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  candida<^  of  Calhoun's  choice  for  delegate  in 
congress.  The  condition  of  i^airs,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  the  time,  was  rather  lamentable  but  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  alarm  on  the  part  of  anyone  as  the  situation 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  at  Washington  of  the 
true  conditions  existing  in  the  newly  acquired  country  and  a  proper 
handling  of  the  Indian  questi<m. 

Calhoun,  having  been  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  under 
the  military  r6gime,  was  cognizant  of  what  was  needed  but  he  was 
unable  to  secure  from  the  authorities  at  Washington  that  sort  of 
backing  which  would  have  produced  better  results  in  the  control  of 
the  wild  tribes  which  surrounded  the  settled  portions  of  the  Terri- 
tory."'*    He  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  work  in  harmony  with 

have  been  made  wdely  with  an  ^e  to  the  person  who  eonld  bring  the  meet 
politieal  strength  to  sustain  his  poiitioal  friend  in  the  approaehing  election  for 
delegate  to  congress.  The  very  best  and  most  tmstwortirr  of  your  ofBeers 
have  been  removed  to  make  place  for  politieal  partisans.  The  praf ect  of  the 
eovaatj  of  ^o  Arriba,  as  we  are  informed  and  beUere,  was  removed  without 
any  complaint  or  eharge  against  him  as  an  ofScer  bdng  made  by  the  dtiicns 
of  the  said  county.  No  ^arpe  of  mal-administration  against  him  as  a  pre- 
fect. But  because  he  was  independent  and  could  not  be  used  for  party  pur- 
poses as  the  tool  of  the  governor,  he  was  proscribed.  The  prefect  of  the 
county  of  San  Miguel,  than  whom  no  officer  within  the  borders  of  your  Terri- 
tory sustained  a  mgher  reputation  for  efficiency  and  impartiality  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  has  been  removed  and  proscribed  to  make  place  for  a 
political  partizan  and  this  too  has  been  done  without  a  petition  from  a  single 
eitiien  of  the  county  of  San  Miffuel  or  a  charge  of  mal-administration  on  his 
put  from  any  quarter.  An  alciSde  of  the  toini  of  Oalist6o  in  the  county  of 
Santa  Fe  was  removed  against  the  known  wishes  of  the  dtisens  rerident  in 
that  place  as  expressed  both  by  a  public  meeting  and  by  a  petition  from  the 
people,  desiring  that  he  be  retained.  But  this  removal  too  was  necessary  for 
political  purposes,  without  regard  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Galistfio,  out  by  the  representations  of  two  of  the  Governor's  emissaries  sent 
out  as  we  believe  by  his  exceUeney  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  their  duties 
in  the  past  deetion,  neither  of  whom  were  residents  of  Galist6o  or  citims 
of  the  United  States.^' 

574  The  legisUitive  assembly  memorialised  Otalhoun  as  follows: 
"The  undersigned  desiring  to  see  a  cessation  of  the  uninterrupted  calami- 
ties which  afflict  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
your  exoelleney  with  the  greatest  respect,  reminding  your  excellency  of  cir- 
cumstances which  have  transpired  during  the  last  eighteen  years  and  the  dread- 
ful evils  of  war  which  have  been  inflicted  ui>on  us  by  the  savage  Indians, 
especially  the  Navajos. 

"Your  memorialists,  members  of  the  legislature,  cannot  help  referring  to 
previous  years  for  the  purpose  of  explanation.  From  the  years  1830  to  1834, 
the  country  presented  a  wonderful  state  of  prosperity,  consisting  of  large  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle  roaming  over  the  vast  and  extensive  plains  and  numbering 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  heads,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  and  over  fifteen  thousand  horses  and  mules,  without  mentioning  other 
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any  of  the  military  oommanders  of  the  department  and  was  con- 
tinually giving  way  to  imaginary  dangers  connected  with  proposed 
combinations  of  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  and  even  harboring  sus- 

animaliL  affording  a  large  eommeree  with  tlie  XTnited  Statu  and  the  BepabUe 
of  ICeiioo. 

''The  undersigned  now  compare  that  period  with  the  present,  and  with  nn- 
mirtakable  feelingB,  feel  authorized  to  eall  the  attention  of  all  true  patriots, 
and  that  of  your  ezeeUenej  to  the  lamentable  facts. 

"To  prove  these  faets  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  last  eensos,  from 
which  may  be  seen  that  at  the  present  time  New  Mexleo  does  not  possess  one- 
tentii  of  the  property  she  owned  in  previous  years;  it  has  been  swept  away 
as  by  an  impetuous  torrent,  our  prosperity  has  been  converted  into  miafortone, 
and  the  present  miserable  conditions  of  New  Mezico,  is  the  fatal  result  of  the 
misfortune  which  has  taken  place,  paralysing  every  branch  of  industry  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  being  the  cause  of  continued  murders  and  the  takmg  of  a 
number  of  captives,  the  Lidians  have  with  impunity  carried  off  nearly  &Q  tlie 
property  owned  in  New  Mexico. 

''It  is  unfortunately  true  in  regvd  to  New  ICezico  that  its  arbitrary  Gov- 
ernors and  Dictators  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
people,  as  they  were  without  a  legal  constitution  upon  which  to  base  their 
claims.  We  are  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  capable  of  deliberating  upon  the 
wdfare  of  our  country.  Your  memorialists  smcerdy  hope  your  excellent 's 
favorable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  garrisoning  the  frontiers  of  our  country 
so  as  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  savages  who  surround  us. 

"Your  Memorialists,  taking  into  consideration  the  common  welfare  of  the 
country,  beg  leave  to  designate  the  following  as  frontier  points:  Tunicba, 
in  the  Navajo  Mountains,  the  river  San  Juan  in  the  vicinity  of  Abiquiu  and 
Taos,  the  Bito  de  Los  Pmos  in  the  vicinity  of  Zufii,  OeboUeta  and  Socorro, 
the  "Bio  Colorado  in  the  vicinity  of  Mora,  Las  Vegas  and  San  Migu<d  del 
Bado,  the  Bio  Pecos  at  the  Bosque  Orande,  and  on  ue  south,  a  river  running 
at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains.  These  six  points  are  the  most  important 
and  prominent  for  the  entrance  and  departure  oi  the  hostile  savages  who  have 
committed  so  many  depredations  and  consumed  the  substance  of  &e  Territory. 

"They  demand  the  attention  and  activity  of  the  government  and  we  eameifb- 

pray  that  it  may  extend  its  true  and  patriotic  protection  over  us  and  occupy 
le  above  mentioned  points  with  the  forces  deemed  necessary  so  that  uie 
settlements  of  New  Mexico  may  be  protected  and  the  people  again  recover  the 
immense  losses  they  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  dimgers  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  and  the  great  changes  and  the  constant  dryness  of  the 
weather. 

"Havine  mentioned  the  principal  causes  of  our  misfortunes,  the  under- 
signed, desirine  to  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  obtaining  relief  from  the 
enemy,  respectfully  pray  your  exeellenc;^  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  people  of  the  Territory  the  authority  to  raise  volunteer 
companies,  against  the  invaders,  distributing  among  the  parties,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  an  equal  share  of  all  the  captives  and  other  ^ils  that  may 
be  taken  from  tiiem,  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  appointed  from  among 
themselves,  with  the  powers  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

"These  being  our  sincere  desires,  we  respectfully  pray  your  excellency  to 
adopt  those  measures  that  may  be  deemed  expedient  m  order  to  remedy  the 
evils  with  which  we  are  oporessed." 

This  Memorial  was  signed  by:  Oeledonio  Valdez,  Juan  Cri8t6bal  Chaves, 
Jos6  Andrte  Sandoval,  ijitonio  Jos6  Ortiz,  Francisco  Antonio  Otero,  Diego 
Salazar,  ilorentino  Castillo,  Miguel  Sena  y  Bomero,  Juan  Jos6  Sanchez,  Hilario 
Gonzales,  Juan  Cruz  Baca,  Jok  Pablo  Gallegos,  Ger6nimo  Jaramillo,  Pascual 
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piciona  against  the  natives  of  the  Territory  as  to  their  loyalty  to 
the  new  goyemment. 

Another  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  however,  is  the  state 
of  Calhonn's  health  at  the  time.  He  was  a  very  sick  man  and  while 
on  his  jonmey  across  the  great  plains  *^^  died  en  route  and  his 
body  was  carried  to  Independence,  Missouri,  where  it  is  presumed 
he  was  buried."^"  On  the  trip  in  he  was  accompanied  by  David  Y. 
Whiting,  one  of  the  employes  of  the  executive  ofSoe,  who  had  in 
charge  five  Pueblo  Indians  whom  the  governor  was  taking  to  Waahr 
ington  for  introduction  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
These  were  the  first  Indians  from  New  Mexico  to  visit  the  nation's 
capitol  upon  such  a  mission.*^^' 

Even  Colonel  Sumner  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
might  be  trouble  in  the  Territory  "^^  growing  out  of  the  evil  de- 

Martines,  Eieapula  Vigil,  George  Gold,  Juan  Torres,  Dionisio  Gonxalee,  Be^- 
mimdo  06rdoba,  Miguel  Maaemfias,  William  CurtiB  Skinner,  8.  H.  Baird. 
Franeiaco  Tom&a  Cabeza  de  Baca,  Antonio  Jo86  Martinez^  Tom&s  Ortiz,  and 
Vieente  Martines.  It  is  dated  JuIt  9th,  1851,  and  passed  the  leffislatare  in 
the  Spanish  language,  the  above  being  a  translation  ij  David  Wh&ing. 

974B, Letter.  John  Grmner  to  L.  Lea,  Santa  Fe,  May  31,  1852:  ''On  Wed- 
nesday last  Governor  Calhoun  left  Fort  Union  for  tiie  States  with  very  little 
probability  of  ever  reaching  there  alive  —  He  takes  his  Coffin  along  witii  him. 
...  A  party  of  four  or  five  Pueblo  Indians  from  Tesuque  accompanies 
the  Governor    ..." 

m  Oreiner  says  that  Calhoun  was  buried  at  Kansas  City,  but  a  statement 
received  from  Mrs.  Joe  Arnold,  great-grand-daughter  of  the  governor  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  body  was  buned  at  Independence.  Note  by  Miss  Abel, 
op.  eit.j  p.  540. 

fii^ Letter,  Whiting  to  L.  Lea,  op.  oU.,  pp.  540-1:  "Governor  Ctalhoun 
deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  delegation  of  Pueblo  Indians  should 
Tint  the  States  at  this  time,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  carding  out  the  policy 
of  the  government  towards  them,  but  also  to  secure  more  finnly  their  con- 
fidence and  esteem  toward  our  people.  Evil  disposed  Mexicans  and  others 
have  been  tampering  with  them  and  endeavoring  to  induce  them  to  join  in  a 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  present  government" 

9ir  Letter  from  C.  H.  Merritt  to  Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Santa  Fe,  April  30th,  1852.  op,  oit.,  p.  533:  "Enclosed  you  will  find  a  notice 
issued  by  the  Gov.  and  Commandant  of  this  Territory  and  by  it  you  win  see 
that  we  win  be  out  of  a  Govt,  in  a  short  time.  Gov.  Calhouit  leaves  here  on 
Monday  next  the  3rd  of  May;  the  Secy,  left  here  about  three  weeks  since; 
neither  of  them  expect  to  return  —  We  are  or  wiU  be  soon  without  a  Governor, 
a  Secretary,  a  Chief  Justice,  and  two  Indian  agents  —  of  the  appointments  of 
the  President.  We  have  several  persons  acting  as  agents  by  appointments  of 
the  governor  —  Cannot  the  Govt  send  men  here  to  ml  the  various  offices  who 
will  at  least  live  here  until  their  successors  arrive.  The  country  is  ripe  for  a 
revolution  to  overturn  the  Govt  here  and  they  openly  express  their  intention  of 
putting  in  a  Gov.  of  their  own  upon  the  departure  of  Gov.  Calhoun.  What  win 
come  of  it  time  wiU  show.  The  Indians  stiU  commit  their  outrages  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  and  murders  and  robbery  almost  daily  take 
place  under  the  very  window  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  and  he  is  unable 
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fligns  of  oertain  ambitiotui  people  who  failed  to  comprdiend  the 
power  and  ability  of  the  American  nation  to  handle  the  aitaation  in 
the  newly  aeqoired  pooBoarrions. 

Writing  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  from  his  head- 
qnartera  at  Albuquerque,  Colonel  Sumner  notified  the  military  au- 
tiioritiea  of  his  intention  to  take  charge  of  the  ezecutiye  office  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Governor  Calhoun  until  he  rec^ved  orders  from 
WashingUm  in  relation  to  the  matter.  In  his  letter  he  stated  that 
''there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  efforts  are  being  made  by 
some  unprincipled  men  to  subvert  our  government  in  this  territory, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  can  force  the  people  into  an  outbreak, 
especially  when  they  see  we  are  ready  for  th^n.  I  have  determined 
to  establish  a  large  camp  at  this  place,  being  the  central  point  of 
the  territory;  it  will  ccmsist  of  four  companies  of  horse  and  two  of 
foot,  and  I  think  it  will  have  a  great  effect  in  repressing  all  insur- 
rectional spirit  in  the  people." 

Colonel  Sumner's  apprehensions  are  fully  reflected  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  from  Santa  Pe,  May  8, 1852,  to  Daniel  Webster,"" 

to  sappreBS  it.  Oar  jails  are  empty  not  from  the  want  of  priBoners  to  ffll 
tfaem  oat  from  the  want  of  money  to  hay  food  for  them  when  in;  the  Legis- 
latore  lefnaed  to  pass  a  tax  law  at  their  last  season  eonaeqnantly  the  treasorj 
ia  bare  —  the  reason  aaaiflned  for  not  taxing  waa  that  the  peoi^  would  not 
submit  to  it.  These  are  w  facts,  sir,  whieh  no  one  (let  him  be  who  he  may) 
will  dare  to  eontradiet." 

*f* Letter,  Sumner  to  Webster,  op.  oit.,  p.  535:  ''I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  Governor  Calhoun  left  this  place  for  the  United  States  day 
before  yesterday,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Allen  having  previoudy  gone  in,  this 
dvil  sovemment  ii^  left  without  a  head.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  es- 
peeiaUy  as  it  is  known,  that  efforts  are  being  made  at  this  time  by  some  de- 
signinff  Mexicans  to  throw  off  our  government,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty, 
in  whkh  Governor  Calhoun  fuUy  concurred  with  me,  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  executive  office  so  far  as  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  I 
have  established  a  strong  military  police  in  this  city  to  act  in  support  of  the 
civil  authorities,  and  I  have  formed  a  large  camp  at  Albuquerque,  the  central 
point  of  the  Territory.  These  measures  win,  I  have  no  doubt,  reprees  an 
msurrectionaiT  feeling,  indeed  the  excitement  seems  to  be  passing  away.  I 
would  respectfuUy  inform  you  that  no  funds  have  been  left  here  for  the  support 
of  tiie  ci^  government,  except  a  few  hundred  dollars  belonging  to  the  Indian 
department.  There  are  some  expenses  that  cannot  be  postponed,  such  as  the 
suMstence  of  citizen  prisoners.  I  am  now  obliged  to  issue  army  rations  to 
these  criminals  as  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  keep  them  in  confinement." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  Major  J.  H.  Carleton.  afterward  com- 
mander of  the  department,  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  the  post  at  Ft 
Union,  and,  under  orders  from  Sumner,  furnished  Governor  Oaihoun  witii 
equipment  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  cross  the  plaina 

Ooi.  Sumner  did  not  want  to  assume  the  reins  of  government;  his  position 
is  outlined  in  the  fottowing  statement  from  him:  ''&  the  event  of  an  inter- 
regnum in  the  office  of  governor  in  this  Territory,  I  am  funy  aware  that  the 
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Secietaiy  of  State,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  as- 
soming  control  of  the  goyemment  ''so  far  as  to  ensure  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order."  By  the  same  express  he  notified  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  army  that  he  had  removed  his  headquarters 
to  Santa  Fe  and  had  ''assumed  the  direction  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment" This  method  of  handling  the  affairs  •"  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  was  mutually  agreed  upon  by  Calhoun  and  Sumner 
before  the  departure  of  the  former  for  the  States.  Colonel  Sumner 
came  to  Santa  Fe  from  Albuquerque  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
1852,  and  immediately  reported  to  Washington  ^^  what  he  proposed 

people  and  govenunent  of  the  XTnited  States  would  justly  hold  me  aeooimtable 
for  the  preeervatioii  of  law  and  order.  At  the  same  thne.  it  is  ao  eatixely  in- 
eonsistont  with  aU  the  institDtioiis  of  our  eountiy  for  a  miHtaTj  man  to  aasome 
the  functions  of  a  governor  that  I  should  deeline  to  do  it,  not  to  shun 
responsibility,  but  fr<mi  a  sense  that  it  would  not  be  right.'' 

6r9The  following  proelamation  was  issued  by  the  governor  and  tiie  eom- 
mander  of  the  defpartment: 

**To  the  Pubhe:  It  is  hereby  announced  that  no  interregnum  will  take 
plaee  in  the  offiee  of  Governor  of  this  Territory,  If  Governor  (^ilhoun  should 
M  obliged  to  leave  for  the  States  before  the  amval  of  the  Hon.  Beeretary  of 
the  Territory,  the  Military  authority  of  this  Department  will  so  far  take  eharge 
of  the  Exeeutive  Offiee  as  to  make  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  abso- 
lutely certain. 

''Given  at  Santa  Fe,  this  2l8t  day  of  ApriL  1862. 

''J.  S.  Oalhoun, 
''Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

"B.  V.   SXTHNEBy 

"Brevet  GoL  IT.  8.  A.,  Oommandlng  9th  Mil.  Department'' 
^9»Beport^  Sumner  to  Jones,  Washington,  D.  0»  April  22,  1852:  "If  tiiere 
is  anything  in  these  rumors,  it  is  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  instigated,  per- 
haps, by  a  few  desperate,  unprincipled  gamblers  and  speculators,  who  uive 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  fomenting  commotions.  There  are 
several  desperadoes  here  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  revolution  of  1847.  These 
men  will  be  closely  watched.  On  my  arrival  in  this  town  I  was  surprised  to 
find  it  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  All  prisoners  had  been  released  for  want  of 
means  to  subsist  them,  and  aU  law  seemed  to  be  set  at  naught.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  constant  dread  of  revolution,  which  kept  up  a  feveridi  exdte- 
menty  that  was  likely  every  moment  to  lead  to  some  collision  with  tiie  Mexicans. 
I  saw  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  take  measures  immediately,  to  sup- 
press aU  this  disorder,  and  I  said  to  the  Govranor  if  he  thou^t  proper  to  aak 
for  military  aid,  that  I  would  give  it  at  once.  I  have  establidied  a  military 
police  to  act  in  support  of  the  military  authorities.  I  mount  a  strong  guard 
at  tiie  Governor's  House  on  the  Plasa,  and  I  have  added  to  this  garrison  a 
large  company  of  infantry.  These  measures  I  think  will  secure  the  quiet  of 
the  town.  ...  It  wili  be  observed  that  the  safetv  of  my  own  command 
as  wdl  as  tJie  lives  and  property  of  the  American  cituens,  depends  ui>on  my 
action  in  this  crisis.  My  command  is  very  much  dispersed  at  oistant  posts  in 
the  Indian  country,  and  I  cannot,  without  endangwing  those  posts,  concen- 
trate more  than  seven  companies.  —  This  would  be  a  smafi  force  if  there  should 
be  a  general  outbreak  of  this  people,  and  even  in  that  event  I  could  not 
abandon  my  posts  in  the  Indian  country  for  they  hold  the  Indians  in  check, 
and  if  that  check  were  removed  we  should  have  both  Indians  and  Mexicans 
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doing,  all  of  which  was  done  and  the  stormy  days  passed  by  with- 
out any  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  designing  individuals  who  had 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  fomenting  disorder  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  situation  which  the  American  ccHnmander  hy 
prompt  and  soldierly  action  immediately  rectified.**^ 

The  Indian  question  during  the  decade  prior  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War  was  the  vital  and  ever-present  problem  demanding 
solution*  It  was  not  until  the  late  sixties  that  life  and  property 
were  safe  from  attack  in  San  Miguel  county,  the  Indians  commit- 
ting murders  and  robberies  within  gunshot  of  some  of  the  largest 
settlemaita 

With  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  the  South 
Las  Vegas  remained  an  important  position  in  the  Territory  and 
large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  enlisted  in  the  volun- 
teers and  were  concentrated  at  Port  Union.  These  troops  later  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Valverde.*** 

The  companies  enlisted  on  the  first  call  for  volunteers  served  not 
only  during  the  war  but  until  late  in  1865,  and  were  used  in  almost 
every  military  capacity  "^  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  in  guarding  the  commerce  and  government  trains 

upon  U8. —  Although  I  think  that  affairs  here  are  aasmning  a  threatening  aspeet^ 
I  do  not  think  t£it  the  danger  ia  bo  imminent  that  I  should  be  justiiled  in 
asking  for  reenf oreements. " 

ssiAmonf  the  early  "American''  settlers  at  Las  Vegas  were  the  l^^tffhm 
brothers,  John,  Charles,  Biehard,  and  James;  E.  F.  Mitchell,  Alexander  Hatch, 
James  Broadwell,  John  and  Andres  Dold,  F.  O.  Kihlberg,  Dr.  J.  H.  Whitlock 
and  O.  W.  Merritt.  Dr.  Oonnelly,  who  had  been  a  trader  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mitchell  and  conducted  a  seneral  store  on  the 
plaza  where  the  Buffalo  Hall  is  now  located.  John  Kitchen  was  a  native  of 
the  state  of  Missouri  and  came  to  New  Mexico  after  the  conquest  in  1846  and 
prior  to  1850.  The  fLnst  saw  mill  in  the  Gallinas  cafion  was  set  up  by  Dr. 
Whitlock  and  James  Broadwell.  It  was  located  near  the  Hot  Springs.  Dr. 
Stephen  Boyce  was  the  second  physician  to  locate  at  Las  Vegas,  Dr.  Whitlock 
being  the  first  F.  O.  Elihlber^  is  a  native  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  came  to 
New  Mexico  in  1852.  He  is  stiU  living  at  Las  Vegas,  being  in  his  85th  year. 
Dr.  Whitlock  was  killed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  C^vil  War,  in  a  controvert  over 
the  enlistment  of  a  negro  in  one  of  the  volunteer  regiments. 

BStFor  operations  at  battles  of  Valverde,  Olorieta  and  Apache  Pass,  see 
ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  357,  et  $eq.,  and  pott,  Santa  Fe  Ck»unty. 

688  Special  Orders  No,  S4:  "All  of  the  effective  men  of  Oaptain  Louis  Fel- 
senthal's  company,  'G,'  of  the  Ist  Inf.  N.  M.  Volunteers,  wiU  proceed  with  all 
practicable  despatch  to  Gray's  Banch,  on  the  Purgatory  river,  or  to  some  other 
more  digible  point  near  that  place,  and  will  furnish  escorts  to  the  United 
States  mail  from  Gray's  ranch  to  Ft  Lyon  and  back,  and  from  Gray's  Banch 
to  Mr.  Maxwell's  on  the  Little  Cimarron  and  back. 

"Oftptain  Beuben  A.  Hill,  with  all  the  effective  men  of  his  company  'K,' 
1st  Inf.,  N.  M.  Voluntecors,  will  march  with  all  practicable  despatch  to  Fort 
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from  Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas,  and  other  points  to  the  Ifissoari  river. 
Two  oompanies  of  the  First  New  Mexico  infantry,  oommanded  by 
Captains  Felsenthal  and  Hill,  took  part  along  with  Colorado  troops 
in  the  great  fight  on  Sand  Creek  in  Colorado,  abont  forty  miles 
north  of  Fort  Lyon."**  Li  this  engagement,  in  whidi  the  troops 
were  led  by  CoL  J.  M.  Chivington,  ''one  of  the  most  powerful  vil- 
lages of  the  Cheyenne  nation,"  after  a  forced  march  through  snow 
two  feet  deep,  of  forty  miles,  was  surprised,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  over  500  animals,  the  killing  of  the  chiefs  One  Eye, 
White  Antelope^  Enock-knee,  Black  Kettle,  and  Little  Robe,  with 
about  five  hundred  of  their  people,  the  destruction  of  all  their  camp 
equipage,  and  almost  annihilating  the  entire  tribe. 

During  the  following  spring  and  summer  the  Jicarilla  Apaches 
raiding  in  nortiiem  New  Mexico  and,  on  the  Bio  de  la  Baca 
in  San  Miguel  county,  attacked  and  murdered  two  herders  '*'  in  the 
employ  of  former  governor  Don  Donaeiano  Vigil. 

Ljon,  CSolorado  and  there  report  for  duty  for  mxty  days  from  date  of  arrival 
at  that  poet 

"This  moyement  is  neeeeeary  to  render  all  possible  help  against  the  Indians 
of  the  Plains  who  are  now  openly  hostile  to  passing  trains  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States  mails." 

ftM  This  fight,  the  troops  being  led  by  Ool.  Chiyington  who  f  oneht  the  battles 
of  Glorieta  and  Apache  Pass  in  1862,  occurred  on  November  29u,  1864.  In  a 
letter  from  Col.  Geo.  L.  Shoup,  who  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  in  the 
fight,  to  Capt  Sopris,  he  says:  ''I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that 
we  engaged  the  Indians  on  yesterday,  on  the  Big  Sandy,  about  forty  (4U)) 
miles  north  of  Fort  Lyon.  The  engagement  began  at  sunrise,  and  lasted  to 
about  half  past  two  p.  m.,  completely  routing  the  Indians.  Our  loss  is  eight 
(8)  kflled,  one  missing  and  about  forty  wounded.  The  Indian  loss  is  varioudy 
estimated  at  from  300  to  500  —  I  think  about  300  —  between  500  and  600 
Indian  saddles,  and  over  100  lodges,  with  all  their  camp  equipage.  Black 
Kettle,  White  Antelope,  One  Eye,  and  other  chiefs,  are  among  the  killed.  I 
think  this  is  the  severest  chastisement  ever  given  to  Indians  in  battle  on  the 
American  continent.  Our  men  fought  with  great  enthusiasm  and  bravery,  but 
with  some  disorder.  There  are  plenty  more  fiidians  within  a  few  days'  march. 
.  .  .  About  175  men  of  the  First  Oolorado,  a  sman  detachment  ox  the  First 
New  Mexico,  and  about  650  men  of  my  regiment  were  in  the  engagement'' 

8M  Order  from  Ben.  C.  Cutler,  A.  A.  Qea,,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M^  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Union:  "It  has  been  officiiJly  reported  to  the  gover- 
nor that  yesterday  {June  tnd)  a  party  of  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  band 
of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  chief,  Jose  Largo,  attacked  the  herders  of  Alexander 
VaUe  and  Bonadano  Vigil,  at  the  Bio  de  la  Baca  (Cow  Creek)  about  12  miles 
from  Mr.  Valle's  ranch  on  the  Pecos,  but  between  his  place  and  Teeol6te.  Two 
herders  were  killed,  their  arms  taken  from  them,  also  their  horses  and  other 
animals.  The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  at  once  start  out  a  picked 
party  of  two  officers  and  tfair^  men,  one  half  cavalry  and  the  remainder  in- 
fancy, wen  armed  and  with  twenty  days'  rations  on  pack  animals.  The  officer 
in  command  will  be  directed  to  use  every  effort  to  get  on  the  trail  of  these  In- 
dians, but  before  attacking  them  to  be  sure  that  they  are  tiie  guilty  parties. 
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The  transportation  of  supplies  to  arKX  a:^r^  -fcxreii^  CSh^^^  ^ 
across  the  Great  Plains  and  the  many  ^^^^^^^^^^^mng  with-  ^,w 
Mexican  produce  to  the  Missouri  river  axi<i   -^^!^        Territo^    ^uu 


±ix^ 


nired 


Stocks  of  goods  for  distribution  througlxoixt;    ^        soring  bx^^^ssl^ 

miUtary  escort  during  the  fall  of  1864  aja<i    ^S^«e  wag^i^'        /fev^lH 

of  1865.    Las  Vegas  supplied  its  quota.   o:C    ±xx^  mili^^"^  "* 

the  manner  in  whidi  they  were  escorted  l>y   *^ 

the  note."*  ^  ^^^^  VW^MW 

Should  it  appear  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  Xnai^^^^^j^J^o^     v»ntB   ^^Mi  UA 
the  herders  and  drove  off  the  stock  they  will    l^^     ^ibLmJ^    *"***^'*%.  mj»  It  tb 
punished,  even  if  the  men  are  compelled  to    go     ^**^m,^   o'vrxa^i*-     ^r^L  #  _ 
stock  and  property  is  retaken  it  wiU  be  returned    ^^^ITtli^m    ^ram  tflar^tiW 
the  Pecos  win  meet  the  troops  at  Tecol6te  and  ^^^ST  f«ls  liom^  *»  «ne  a  ^ /|^         ; 
place  where  the  men  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Valle  ««>«^.1S  ^^    mlHttfur  «»^U;;.^         ^j 
ind  WiU  get  up  a  parly  ofd^ens  to  cooperate    w»*l»    "*^    ™"*^  ^WBf         ^' 

scouts,  etc  ^^    -hoii/^    A^  /WWJ    A*^^*  ^ 

"The  officer  who  goes  in  command  of  this  jpa-»" •'^        *••«*  MurDlTM  &-^^*^«M         i 
careful  in  guarding  h&  own  stock  and  in  proviatofiT    ^S^r^^^il  1^  ^^^«^ 
Indian,  Jos6  Largo,  is  perfectiy  acquainted  witli    *nf  ^^^j^t^^r^^ar^i^^^^  ^         '^' 
troops  win  travel,  and  has  with  him  generany  »1k>i»*   "3?^  T^^SS.  Jn 

586  John  and  Andres  Dold  of  Las  Vegas  were  eM^g^fS^^     _J^^^r^    «K2«m        '^ 


the  plains  at  this  time.  Major  Edward  H.  BergrmAn*  ^??^z!5«,«^«  *^  ^«^ 
Bascom,  in  San  Miguel  county,  was  in  command  ot  tJie  f^"^^^^  "^Cf  m 
of  these  escorts.    In  a  letter  to  him  from  Gen.  Qsxleta^,   ^^^Lz?^!  !!?••  ^'\ 

have  written  to  Mr.  Dold  that  if  he  desires  his  train  to  I>"'^f®^V^?  f?^H  ^-••ill 
go  with  it,  as  originany  ordered.  Let  the  companjr  mtderetMMl  .]r^^ ^\  \^^ 
be  on  the  watch  2l  the  time  and  not  be  surprised.  By  li»^»^  ^*  ^^^^^i^T^ 
how  the  train  shaU  march,  with  advanced  spies,  and    wltli    /UM^A:ers,  an^    "-^^--v 


men  in  the  rear  to  give  alarm ;  and  have  it  understood  lio'^^  tlio  taa^ons  ^^  '^if^S^^ 
raUed  in  ease  of  aiarm,  so  that  a  corral  oan  he  farm^^f  ot  €B  ivsont^nt  s  '»o<i^/^i^^^ 
and  by  having  it  understood  that  the  men  are  to  fight  t€>  tH^  UMst  ^man  in  /^  ^^'^^ 
of  an  ottfloJk  — there  will  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  their  miiking  eL  miC4semBtul  ^J*  ^ 

"You  will  tell  the  Comanche  chiefs  that  they  will  send  rmmcrm  to  wan^''^ 
Indians  that  if  th^  attack  our  trains,  either  upon  tbe  PaIo  J[>tira,   tbm  ClinT^^ 
ron  or  the  Baton  Mountain  route,  we  wlQ  put  enough  men  im   tho  ield  a^^bI^V^^ 
them  to  destroy  them.    TeU  them  that  the  question  of  a  bitter  vmj*  Us  left  vr^^^ 


themselves;  thai  we  do  not  propose  to  have  our  traing  stappe€i  or  €?ur  peaJ^         ^ 
vmrdered  with  impunity)  that  if  they  keep  off  the  road   we  ahaJl  not  bZ^^  ^ 

them.    But  if  they  attack  our  trains  we  wifl  make  a  vrar   nnoxz    tbBin  Jr^STJV  '^ 

they  will  always  remember.    TeU  the  chiefs  that  if  our  traina  ^2iZ    71     i    ^^^«2A^"--^     -  "^ 
shall  not  wish  to  see  them  again;  that  we  shall  not  believe      ^^  ^ttlSCi^ 
cerity,  certainly  not  in  their  ability  to  control  their  people    ^'ftT  iW  41  » 
another  company,  and  if  you  are  attacked,  we  expect,  of  co^     ^  ,,  •      ^fiff 


them.    But  if  they  attack  our  trams  we  win  make  a  vrar   nnoxz    tbBEB  trhT^  vV 
they  win  always  remember.    TeU  the  chiefs  that  if  our  traina  ^^^    71     t.    ^^^ftjft^""^-  —  ^ 

shaU  not  wish  to  see  them  again;  that  we  shaU  not  believe      ^^  '^wSfeb/^.  jr^ 

cerity,  certainly  not  in  their  ability  to  control  their  people    ^^ J9f  41  »^  ^nf  mz- 

another  company,  and  if  you  are  attacked,  we  expect,  of  co^     ^  ;,  s'  ^^f  m/L  ^^ 

make  a  handsome  defense.    I  believe,  if  Deus  {captain  of  Ji^   it^^  se/i^     ^*/  ^ 

surprised,  he  can  whip  aU  the  Indians  which  wiU  dare  to  Ll^  eJ"^^  y^?  yor,  ^ 

nf  WA<yon«  HIIaH  with  imTiliAnt.  nn  flia  Tnui\    ni>  «<*.««««♦  « .?^Q  ^'^^^Of^\}^  ^^  «" 


uiusi  g»  luie&a,  ana,  ^  wurnt  cumes  wi  worse,  ngnv  It  out.     Tl  ^y  |^"  *^fi^i^*?^  *^ 

stood  right  now.    Be  sure  and  imprees  this  idea  upon  those  7?^  ^J»af^**fs     t*i^  ^ 

a  sorry  time  for  those  people  in  the  long  run.                         ^'^iefg*^  be   *    W^  ^ 

"Have  the  trains  take  some  water-bamls  to  hold  water  to             ^^  w^i    '''  ^ 

a  corral  is  made  to  fight  when  the  train  is  not  near  a  streaL^^  ib              ^  ^ 

Deusorders  to  keep  the  barrels  fiUedaUt^tf  time."               ^*    ollf^  in  ^^ 
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The  plaza  of  Las  Yegaa  until  a  couple  of  yeais  before  the  rail- 
road was  construeted  into  the  ''plaza  Nueva"  was  a  lypical  Mex- 
ican village.  All  of  the  buildings  on  the  plaza  were  construeted  of 
adobe,  except  one,  which  was  built  of  stone.  The  court  house  was 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Ilf  dd  Com- 
pany and  is  now  used  by  that  firm  as  a  storehouse.  East  of  the 
aceqvia  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gallinas^  on  what  is  now  called 
Bridge  Street,  there  were  no  buildings  whatever,  all  of  that  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Gallinas  being  subject  to  overflow  from  the 
river.**^ 

Without  exception,  in  the  days  of  construction  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railway  into  the  Southwest,  there  was  no  town  which  harbored  a 
more  disreputable  gang  of  gamblers,  desperadoes,  and  outlaws  than 
did  Las  Yegaa  They  controlled,  for  a  while,  the  local  peace  of- 
ficers, and  the  dance-halls  and  public  resorts  were  the  scenes  of 
many  shooting  affrays  and  robberies.  In  the  new  town,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  and  in  front  of  the  present  Castaneda  hotel,  were 
located  some  of  the  most  disreputable  saloons,  dance-halls,  and  re- 
sorts ever  seen  in  frontier  days.  The  gambling  houses  never  closed 
and  the  gambling  fraternity  did  about  as  they  pleased.  It  finally 
became  necessary  to  organize  a  committee  of  one  hundred  for  the 
safely  of  the  better  classes  and  visitors  to  the  place.  Several  des- 
peradoes were  summarily  dealt  with,  taken  from  the  jail  or  from 
their  resorts  and  hung.  Notice  was  served  upon  every  ''undesir- 
able" to  leave  forthwith  and  in  this  manner  the  town  was  rid  of  as 
desperate  a  gang  of  cutthroats  and  "bad  men''  as  ever  congregated 
in  one  place  in  the  Southwest*" 

Mr  Some  of  the  merehants  and  others  of  the  late  sixties  and  seventies  were: 
Matt  Hays,  Emil  Wesehe,  Joseph  and  Emanuel  Bosenwald,  Charles  Blanehard, 
Dr.  Knauer,  Otto  Lecher,  CSharles  Df eld,  Chapman  and  Bold,  Qeoffrion  and 
DesMarais,  Mareos  Bnmswiek,  Trinidad  Bomero.  Charles  Eitohen  condneted 
the  "Exchange  Hotel."  Jnan  Pendaries  also  ran  a  hotel  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Plasa  Hotel  and  a  hotel  known  as  ''Wagner's"  was  located  where 
the  1st  National  bnildinff  now  stands.  Attorneys  were  J.  Houghton,  Sidney 
HubbelL  The  principal  uw  Arms  at  Santa  Fe  also  maintained  offices  at  Las 
Vegas. 

588  The  late  leyenties  may  be  said  to  have  dosed  the  pioneer  period  of  Las 
Vmui,  and  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  settlers  of  '79,  m  February,  1902,  a 
strDdnff  list  of  departed  pioneers  was  presented  to  the  g^uests.  Only  the 
"old-wners"  recognized  the  names  of  the  deceased:  Caribou  Brown,  French 
Pete,  BiDie  the  fid,  Dutch  Charlie,  Dirty-face  Mike,  Hoodoo  Brown,  Bed 
Laughlin,  Sear-face  Charlie,  Pawnee  Bill,  Kickapoo  George,  Jack-Knif e  JacAc, 
Ofr  Wheeler,  Sawdust  Charlie,  Johnnie  Behind  the  BMks,  Fly-speck  Sam, 
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The  political  history  of  San  Miguel  ooonty,  while  lacking  in  mndi 
of  historical  interest,  at  times,  has  been  stormy.  In  the  early  terri- 
torial days,  anumg  the  native  New  Mexicans,  there  were  several 
men  belonging  to  prominent  families  of  the  county  worthy  of  note 
in  the  annals  of  the  country.  Prominent  in  those  days  w^:e 
Miguel  A.  Otero,  Sr.,'*'  Benito  Baca,  Lorenzo  Lopee,'"^  Trinidad, 
Eugenie,  and  Hilario  Bomero,*'^  Prandsoo  A.  Mannmares,"*  and 
later  on  Margarito  Romero  and  PeUx  Martinez.  In  more  recent 
years  the  political  complexion  of  the  eounly  has  been  largely  fixed 
under  the  control  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Romero  family, 
political  principles  being  of  secondary  consideration  and  parly  af- 
filiation declared  merely  as  a  means  of  political  control.  In  this 
way  the  leaders,  of  the  republican  party  at  least,  have  succeeded  in 
dominating  the  county's  management  and  in  the  early  years  of 
statehood  have  sought  to  extend  the  sphere  of  family  infiuaice  so  as 
to  encompass  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  aitire  State; 
In  this  ambition  of  the  younger  Romeros  there  has  been  a  singular 
concurrence  of  personal  and  political  opinion  on  the  part  of  nearly 
every  individual  who  has  been  identified  with  the  business  and 
political  history  of  the  county  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 

Beefsteak  Mike,  MyBteriouB  Dave,  Hatehetf ace  Kit,  Bnmelio  Bin,  SoUtaixe, 
Texas  George,  Durango  Kid,  Jim  Laiie^  Pancake  BiUj,  Ooek-ejed  Frank. 
BatUesnake  Sam,  Kansas  Kid,  Bed  the  Haek  Driver.  Split-nose  Mike,  Kim  Ki 
Bogers,  Charlie  the  Swede,  Web-fingered  BiUj,  Nigger  BiU,  Cbrler  Moore^ 
Light-fingered  Jaek,  "Chn^"  BiUy  the  Kid  the  Second,  Prettj  Dick,  Forl^- 
five  Jimmy,  Lucky  Dick,  Wmk  the  Barber,  Bed  Mike,  Silent  Henry,  Donble- 
ont  Sam,  Dntch  Pete,  Curler  Bill,  Black  Kid,  ''Kingfisher,"  Hjmdsome  Harry 
the  Dance-HaU  Bustler,  Big  George  the  Cook,  Jimmie  the  Duck,  Cock-eyed 
Dutch,  Little  Dutch  the  Detective^  ''Smooth."  Pock-marked  Kid.  Flap-Jack 
BiU,  Buckskin  Joe,  "Tennessee,"  Brocky-iaeed  Johnnie,  Piccolo  Johnnie^ 
Pistol  Johnnie,  Big-foot  Mike,  China  Jack,  "Pinkey,"  Hap^  Jack,  Big  Bums^ 
Cold-deck  George,  Hop-fiend  Bin,  Pegleg  Dick,  "Bosebud,''  "Sandy"'  (Bed 
Oaks),  Dutch  the  Gambler  (Jim  Bamsey),  Bed-face  Mike,  Dummy  the  Fox, 
Bed  Biver  Tom,  Hold-out  Jack,  Short  Creek  Dave,  "Skinny,"  Lonff  Vest 
George,  Smokey  Hall,  Bald-faced  Kid,  Cockey  Bin,  One  Armed  Jim  the 
Gambler,  One  Armed  Kell^,  Lord  Locke,  Long  Lon,  Maroney  the  Peddler, 
"Shakespeare,"  Chuck  Luck  Betts,  Hog  Jones,  Hoe-foot  Jim,  Bostwick  tlie 
Silent  Man,  Hurricane  BiU,  Pawnee  George,  "Blondy,"  Shotgun  Bill, 
"Scoter,"  Big  Murphy,  Box  Car  Bill,  Little  Jay,  "Kentuck,"  Tommy  the 
Poet,  Sheeney  Frank,  "Shorty,"  Skinney  the  Barber.  Elk  Skin  Davis,  Broken 
Nose  Clark,  Soapy  Smitii,  Squint^ed  Bob,  Stuttering  Tom,  Bepeater  Shan, 
Buttermilk  George,  Billie-Be-Damned,  and  Candy  Cooper. 

SB9  Ante,  vol.  li,  pp.  309,  note  234;  310,  319,  357,  391,  489. 

^90  Aniej  vol.  ii,  p.  494,  note  407. 

niAnie,  voL  ii,  392,  406,  note  231;  505,  506,  note  423. 

in  Ante,  yoL  ti,  p.  488,  399,  493. 
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and  this  oonditiim  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  relation  to  all 
fbose  who  have  held  office,  whether  by  executive  api>ointm.ent  or  by 
the  votes  of  tlie  people. 

With  the  pronounced  increase  of  population  from  the  States  in 
the  days  of  construction  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  Las  Vegas  bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the  commercial  cen- 
ters of  the  Territory.  Among  the  newly  acquired  citizens  were 
some  who  had  lived  in  other  portions  of  the  Territory,  principally 
from  Mora  and  Colfax  counties.'**  For  a  number  of  years  Las 
Vegas  maintained  its  prestige  commercially*^  but  the  ooncentra- 
tion  of  railroad  improvements  at  Albuquerque  and  the  unity  of 
community  spirit  which  featured  the  growth  of  the  latter  place 
soon  gave  to  it  the  leadership  and  fixed  its  status  as  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  State.  The  failure  of  Las  Vegas  to  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  municipal  progress  was  also  owing  to  unfor- 
tunate i>olitical  and  business  jealousies  existing  in  the  two  towns  of 
Las  Vegas.  Li  more  recent  years  this  condition  has  been  largely 
modified  and  sensible  cooperation  betweaoi  the  two  communities  is 
gradually  restoring  the  towns  to  the  position  to  which  they  were 
primarily  ^ititied. 

The  two  towns  of  Las  Vegas  have  a  combined  population  of  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  people  at  the  present  time  (1916). 

Las  Vegas  has  long  been  the  center  of  a  great  cattle  and  sheep 
industry  which  is  at  present  developing  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
promise  more  for  the  future  of  the  city  than  had  ever  heretofore 
been  thought  possible.  Dry  farming  in  this  region  has  passed 
through  the  experimental  stage,  and  as  a  result  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  five  or  six  years  of  faithful  effort  the  farmers  have  come 
to  realize  what  has  long  been  an  accepted  fact  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle West,  that  it  pays  much  better  to  market  the  crops  right  on  the 

MS  Frank  Springer,  J.  M.  Cunningham,  and  others. 

BMThe  whole8i&  house  of  Browne  and  ICansanares  finally  discontinued 
business.  The  other  two  big  establishments,  Gross,  Kelly  and  Oompany  and 
the  Charles  Bfdd  Company  opened  houses  at  Albuquerque  rivaling  in  magni- 
tude of  business  their  maximnm  in  the  home  town. 

Additional  causes  for  the  lack  of  growth  was  the  building  up  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  towns  along  the  railway,  by  those  communiues  which  formerly 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community — notably  Wagon 
Mound  and  Watrous.  The  construction  of  the  El  Paso  and  Southeastern  rail- 
way also  took  away  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep  and  wool  business  and  the 
eonstruction  of  the  Belen  cut-off  still  further  conmbuted  to  the  circumscribing 
of  Las  Vegas  as  a  center  of  population  and  country  trade. 
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fann  by  feeding  them  to  stock  than  to  haul  them  to  town,  and  so 
there  has  emerged  the  snail  stockman  who  now  raises  small  grain 
and  forage  crops,  without  irrigation,  to  feed  during  the  winter, 
when  necessary,  to  his  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs. 

The  settler  who  mastered  the  discouragements  and  difficulties  of 
the  first  few  years  of  life  in  a  new  country,  and  under  new  condi- 
tions, has  prospered,  and  is  now  steadily  increasing  his  holdings. 

The  city,  however,  is  only  in  minor  degree  dependent  upon  the 
dry  farmer  and  his  development  along  the  lines  of  a  small  stock- 
man, for  tributary  to  Las  Vegas  is  a  large  area  of  irrigable  land 
estimated  at  over  a  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  Mora  and  Ija 
Cueva  ^rstems  contain  twenty  thouand  acres,  the  Hand  i^stem 
thirty  thousands  acres,  the  Watrous  and  Cherry  Valley  country  ten 
thousand  acres,  and  the  Pecos  and  Tecol6te  country  thirty  thous- 
and acres. 

Large  ranches  in  the  counties  of  Mora  and  San  Miguel  graze  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  land,  and  with  the  passing  of  the  open  range  the  stock  industry 
is  taking  on  a  phase  new  to  these  parts.  Closer,  better  business 
management  is  placing  the  large  ranches  on  a  firmer,  more  substan- 
tial financial  basis;  new  ideas  and  new  methods  are  replacing  old 
and  antiquated  ones,  and  as  a  result  these  ranches  are  now  paying 
dividends  never  dreamed  of  in  ''the  good  old  days.^' 

Las  Vegas  is  the  center  of  all  these  progressive  activities,  and 
even  during  times  of  almost  nation-wide  financial  stress,  prospers; 
and,  in  a  steady,  conservative  way,  grows  and  develops. 

The  educational  advantages  offered  here  are  exceptional  for  a  city 
the  size  of  Las  Vegas.  Of  public  schools,  there  are  five  —  three 
grade  schools,  one  high  school  and  the  Normal  University,'*^  the  last 

sMThe  New  Mexico  Normal  ITniTendty,  which  commands  an  eminence  in 
the  center  of  East  Las  Vegas,  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  State  as  weU  as 
the  citj.  It  was  created  hj  legislatiTe  act  in  1893  as  a  normal  school  and  has 
since  attained  the  dignity  of  a  uniyendty,  by  reason  of  its  superior  faculty  and 
because  of  the  earnest  efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  institution  by  the 
board  of  regents.  For  a  period  of  four  years  the  regents  wisely  husbanded  the 
accumulating  funds  and  were  finally  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  public  spuited  citizens,  to  erect  a  building  as  a  cost  of  $50,000,  which  is  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  purposes  designed.  The  ITniyersit^  buildhig  is  a  most 
beautiful  public  edifice.  It  is  a  three-story  structure,  bmlt  of  purple  sand- 
stone produced  by  the  Las  Vegas  quarries,  and  above  the  third  story  is  a 
commodious  attic,  divided  into  two  large  and  amply  lighted  rooms,  which  will 
be  utilized  for  a  museum  and  gymnasium.    The  assembly  room  of  the  university 
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of  which  has  of  late  under  a  veiy  aggressiye  and  efficient  manage- 
ment taken  such  strides  that  at  present  it  has  the  highest  enroUment 
of  any  educational  institution  in  the  State.  The  main  building, 
built  of  San  Miguel  county  red  sandstone  and  set  upon  a  command- 
ing elevation,  is  most  striking  in  appearance  and  most  substantial 
in  its  proportions.  The  high  school,  though  not  so  large,  is  of 
quaint  and  peculiarly  attractive  design,  and  is  also  built  of  the 
county's  red  sandstone.  The  grade  schools  are  spacious,  well 
equipped  and  lai^ly  attended.  Aside  from  the  public  schools^  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto  conduct  a  school  for  girl%  and  the  Christian 
Brothers  a  school  for  boys.  The  efficiency  of  these  time-honored 
and  self-sacrificing  educators  needs  no  comment  On  the  east  side, 
the  congregation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  church  (Catholic) 
has  lately  ventured  a  Parochial  school  undertaking,  and  the  work 
done  there  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  the  public  schools. 

The  hospitals  of  the  city  are  all  well-conducted  institutions.  The 
Sisters  of  Charity  maintain  Saint  Anthony's  Sanitarium,  large, 
spacious,  well  ventilated  and  equipped,  and  upholding  in  every 
respect  the  well-eamed  reputation  of  that  famous  order  of  Sister- 
hood. The  Las  Vegas  hospital  is  managed  by  the  women  of  the 
community,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the  city's  most  useful  and 
justiy  cherished  institutions.  In  connection  with  both  of  the  above 
institutions  are  numerous  commodious  tent  cottages  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  care  and  treatment  of  tubercular  patients,  for  here 
in  the  "Heart  of  the  Well  Country'*  is  most  certain  and  speedy  re- 
lief found  for  that  dread  disease.  The  rates  are  reasonable,  and 
the  care  and  (sympathetic  treatment  accorded  patients  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  Railroad  Division  hospital  is  located  here,  also  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  dty  is  striking  and  refreshing.  The  larger 
part  of  the  population  is  church-going,  and  nearly  all  of  the  differ- 
ent denominations  are  strongly  represeuted.  The  Catholics  have 
two  church  buildings,  the  Methodist,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists  and  Christians  each  have  one.  The  Jewish  people  worship 
in  a  handsome  synagogue. 

lias  a  Beating  eapacilr  of  400,  and  the  inatitation  has  equipment  and  room  for 
the  aoeomnK^tion  of  400  pupila.  As  to  furnishings,  the  building  is  fitted  with 
every  known  modem  eonyenienee,  being  heated  by  steam  and  scientifically 
ventilated.  Electric  lights,  an  excellent  water  system  and  sanitary  plumbing 
insure  ideal  conditions  for  the  schooL 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  oonsidered  one  of  the  most  important  faetors 
in  the  life  of  the  oommtmity,  and  is  the  center  of  activity  for  the 
athletio  and  social  life  of  a  large  number  of  the  boys  and  men.  It 
is  housed  in  a  handsome  building  representing  an  investment  of 
over  $25,000,  and  containing  latge  gymnasium^  swimming  pool, 
recreation  rooms  and  dormitory. 

Las  Vegas  has  several  wholesale  houses,  among  which  are  Gross, 
Kelly  &  C<»npany,  Charles  Ilf eld  Company  and  Appel  Brothers. 
These  concerns  have  branch  houses  in  many  other  cities  of  the 
State.  They  handle  immense  quantities  of  all  dasses  of  mendian- 
disc  and  do  a  large  trading  business  in  hides,  wool  and  the  produce 
of  farms  and  ranches. 

Las  Vegas  has  four  banks,  all  doing  a  large  and  conservative 
banking  business.  The  banking  and  business  interests  of  the  city 
have  at  all  times  shown  themselves  willing  to  support  any  and 
every  project  of  merit  for  the  betterment  of  Las  Vegas. 

Practically  all  the  fraternal  orders  are  represented  in  Las  Vegas 
by  active  local  lodges,  chief  among  which  are  the  Masons^  Elk% 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Moose,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Odd  Pellows, 
Pratemal  Union  of  Ammca,  Bedmen,  Pratemal  Brotherhood, 
Modem  Woodmen,  and  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  Elks  lodge  is  housed  in  a  beautiful  $45,000  home,  while  the 
Masonic  orders  own  the  substantial  three-story,  brown  stone  build- 
ing adjoining  the  opera  house.'^" 

One  of  the  great  assets  of  this  communily  which  has  never  been 
properly  exploited  is  the  Hot  Springs  in  Gkdlinas  Canon.  These 
springs  were  known  and  used  by  the  Indians  for  many  years.  They 
are  situated  six  miles  from  Las  Vegas.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  in  the  early  days  attempte^i  to  make 
this  locality  a  resort  rivalling  Colorado  Springs,  but  a  policy, 
which  was  never  fathomed  by  local  residents  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  company  in  the  conduct  of  the  hotel  and  other  accommo- 
dations at  the  Springs,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  investment 
proving  unprofitable.  In  recent  years  the  Company  has  disposed 
of  the  property  and  with  improved  conditicms  in  transportation 
facilities,  the  general  use  of  the  automobile  in  transcontinental 
traffic,  the  vast  number  of  tourists  now  visiting  ''America  first," 

twLand  of  OpporhuUty^  1915. 
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it  is  more  than  likely  that  this  great  resort  will  soon  become  popular 
and  prosperous. 

New  Mexico  has  no  locality  in  which  adjacent  to  a  city  of  the 
size  of  Las  Vegas  may  be  found  so  many  beautiful  resorts."*^ 

A  remarkable  combination  of  natural  advantages  of  a  health- 
giving  nature  exists  in  and  about  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs. 
Situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  they  lie  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Canadian,  the  course  of  the 
waters  of  that  stream  being  directed  to  the  Mississippi.  The  main 
range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  forms  the  western  boundary  of  this 
valley.  A  spur  of  the  main  range  extends  at  approximately  right 
angles  east  and  west  along  the  New  Mexico-Colorado  boundary.  The 
Baton  mountains  are  a  part  of  this  spur,  some  of  which  are  more 
than  9,000  feet  in  height  This  great  western  and  northern  barrier 
protects  the  valley  from  the  severe  storms  which  rise  in  the  great 
Northwest  and  materially  modifies  the  climate  in  the  valley  section. 

6ME1  Porvenir,  a  charmingly  situated  resort,  has  an  elevation  7,600  feet, 
and  is  reaished  from  Las  Vegas  by  a  drive  of  16  miles,  10  of  which  lie  through 
the  Gallinas  Gallon,  every  turn  of  which  unfolds  a  new  scene  of  inspiring 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Hermit's  Peak  rears  its  rugged  head  near  by,  the  two 
hours'  climb  to  the  summit  revealing  a  panorama  of  mountain,  eafion,  and  plain 
uneoualed  oven  in  this  section.  Excellent  hunting  and  fishing  can  be  had  near 
the  liotel,  while  the  deep,  unruffled  blue  of  the  uy,  the  dry,  invigorating  air, 
the  primeval  pine  forests,  with  their  balsamic  odors  and  ceaseless  sounds,  con- 
spire to  make  an  ideal  resort.  The  main  building  has  two  wines,  semi-rustic  in 
design,  and  surrounded  attractivdy  and  comfortably  fumishecL  each  one 
sunny,  airy,  and  commanding  a  superb  view.  Telephone  connection  is  had 
with  Las  Vegas,  to  and  from  which  a  hack  runs  twice  a  week  for  mails  and 
passengers,  ^ree  burros  are  supplied  by  the  management,  while  croquet  and 
billiards  assist  in  furnishing  amusements  The  building  is  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water  and  bathrooms,  while  an  ample  supply  of  ice  is  harvested  every 
winter  xipon  the  premises. 

Harvey's  Mountain  Home  is  probably  the  highest  cultivated  i)oint  in  this 
country,  having  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  This  makes  it  an  unsurpassed  resort 
for  summer  visitors.  Every  comfort  of  country  life  is  produced  on  this  ranch, 
while  the  visitor  can  fish  or  hunt  turkey,  deer,  bear,  mountain  lion,  wolves, 
and  other  game  to  his  or  her  heart's  contents 

In  addition  to  the  resorts  above  described  may  be  mentioned  Buena  Vista 
ranch,  4  miles  from  Las  Vegas;  Trout  Springs,  10  miles;  Mineral  HUl,  20 
miles;  Sandoval's  summer  resort,  16  miles;  J.  Y.  Lujan's,  12  miles;  these  and 
many  others  furnish  sufficient  changes  to  occupy  summer  and  fall,  without  the 
visitor  ever  becoming  weary.  Places  to  visit  or  camp  at,  convenient  to  the 
city,  are  Hermit's  Peak,  Gallinas  Cafion,  Kearny's  Gap,  Wild  Gat  Peak,  Lower 
GalHnas  CaJ&on,  Bonito  Cafion,  Los  VaUes,  and  the  summit  of  the  range,  where 
snow  always  lies  and  tiie  view  sweeps  over  New  Mexico  into  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  Texas.  The  Pecos  National  Park,  set  apart  by  the  Government  to  be 
preserved  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  of  easy  access  from  this  city,  and  when  once 
seen  wiU  never  be  forgotten. 
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Las  Yegaa  Hot  Springs  are  also  pioteeted  by  bdng  located  in  the 
western  entrance  of  the  cafion  of  the  Qallinas  river.  In  fact  the 
Springs  are  practically  surrounded  by  the  high  foot-hills,  covered 
with  forests  of  pine. 

A  study  of  the  latitude  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  interesting  in 
thlB  connecticMi.  Its  latitude  is  35%°,  the  same  that  exists  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  including  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis, 
and  also  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  portions  of  the  world 
known  to  be  extraordinarily  dry. 

While  the  location  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  so  favorable  as 
regards  its  TninimuTn  amount  of  precipitaticm,  it  has  not  the  high 
temperature  that  is  generally  found  upon  such  latitudes.  This  is 
explainable  by  its  position  in  regard  to  the  Boddes  and  its  altitude, 
it  being  6,767  feet  above  sea  leveL  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
impression  prevails  among  people  who  have  read  of  this  place,  but 
who  have  not  personally  visited  the  same,  that  because  of  its  south- 
em  position  the  summers  are  extremely  warm ;  because  of  its  alti- 
tude the  winters  are  severe.  Life  at  the  springs  convinces  one  that 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  southern  position,  added  to  the  fact  that 
a  spur  of  the  Rockies  extends  east  from  the  main  range  along  the 
Colorado  border,  protects  it  mainly  from  the  nortiLwestem  storms 
and  modifies  the  temperature  of  the  winter  months,  so  that  in  truth 
it  is  usually  mild  and  delightful.  The  intensity  of  summer  heat 
prevalent  in  southern  latitudes  does  not  exist  in  this  location,  be- 
cause of  the  great  altitude.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs,  together  with  other  portions  of  New  Mexico,  has  a  favor- 
able all  year  round  climate. 

The  springs,  the  peat,  the  freedom  from  dust  and  heavy  winds, 
tiie  forests  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  natural  scenery,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  outof-door  life,  render  this  place,  in  particular,  especially 
favorable  for  such  people  as  are  in  quest  of  health.  The  medicinal 
value  of  the  springs  has  been  long  recognized ;  their  constituents  are 
generally  of  the  saline  element.  They  vary,  however,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  sulphur  predominating  in  one,  iron  in  another,  lithia 
in  another,  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  in  another;  free  carbonic- 
acid  gas  exists  in  most  of  them.  They  are  of  unquestionable  value 
in  numerous  affections  peculiarly  favorable  for  their  use,  either 
external,  internal,  or  both.    The  temperature  of  the  hottest  is  144^ 
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F.;  most  of  the  springs  range  in  temperature  from  122''  to  138^. 
Combined  with  the  peat  in  about  equal  proportions,  a  union  is 
formed  inestimable  in  certain  diseases  when  prescribed  in  the  form 
of  baths. 

All  these  facilities  tend  to  make  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  what 
it  is  endeavoring  to  become  —  a  health  resort  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  It  invites  pleasure  seekers  as  well  as  invalids;  those  who  de- 
sire a  rest  from  overwork  and  those  who  desire  recuperation  from 
some  long  illness.  Its  climate  must  be  recognized  as  most  favorable 
for  such  as  have  contracted  incipient  tuberculosis;  those  who  wish 
to  escape  the  affections  due  to  heated  terms  of  the  lower  alti- 
tudes; those  who  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of  winter;  those  who  wish 
to  avoid  suffering  from  hay  fever;  its  waters  invite  such  as  are  af- 
fected with  diseases  generally  benefited  by  hot  mineral  springs. 
Its  sanitation  is  perfect 

The  latitude  of  San  Miguel  county  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
central  Tennessee,  while  the  altitude  averages  6,500  feet  This 
combination  gives  a  peculiar  but  most  happy  result  In  the  winter 
during  the  day  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  in  the  shade  below 
40°,  while  it  often  runs  in  the  sunjs^ne  to  65^,  or  even  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  summer  the  heat  is  never  oppressive  in  the 
flhade,  and  no  night  is  too  warm  for  comfortable  sleep  under  one  or 
two  blankets.  This,  with  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  very  slight  precipitation  of  moisture;  the  resinous  aroma 
rolling  down,  from  the  pine-clad  mountains;  the  large  amount  of 
electricity  in  the  air,  and  the  consequent  ozone  resulting  from  the 
altitude,  and  the  location  of  the  town,  landlocked  by  mountain  and 
mesa  —  these  all  conspire  to  produce  an  atmosphere  which  is  a 
halm  to  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  percentage  of 
death  from  consumption  is  lower  in  New  Mexico  than  it  ia  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States,  and  no  other  place  in  New  Mexico 
excels  Las  Vegas  in  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  Asthmatics  ex- 
perience immediate  and  permanent  relief  in  this  altitude. 

The  following  comparative  table,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  shows  the  remarkable  similarity  in 
dimatological  conditions  existing  at  Las  Vegas  and  at  Fort  Stan- 
ton, New  Mexico,  where  the  government  maintains  at  great  expense 
a  splendid  and  effective  sanitarium  for  the  marine-hospital  service 
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for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  It  proves  succinctly  that  Las 
Vegas  and  Fort  Stanton  are  in  the  same  class  as  far  as  dimatalogi- 
cal  advantages  are  concerned.  The  argument  from  this  table  is 
that  Las  Vegas  offers  equal  and  socially  most  superior  advantages 
to  health  seekers.'^^ 


: 


Fort  Stan- 
ton, near 
El  Paso  and 
Northeast- 
em  Bail- 
way 


Las  Veffa% 
on  At^- 
Bon,  Topeka 
and  Siuita 
Fe  Bail- 
way 


Eleyation  feet. . 

Mean  monthly  temperature  for  1902: 

January  

February 

March    

April   

May  

June 

July  

August    

September 

October  

November  

December    

Mean  annual  temperature   


6,151 

36.6 
38.5 
40Ji 
53.2 
57.8 
70.8 
66.7 
68.2 
60.6 
52.5 
40.7 
36.6 


51.9 


6,384 

33.2 
37.6 
38.1 
53.4 
58.3 
71.2 
68.6 
69.6 
61.0 
51.6 
40.2 
32.7 


51.7 


Apr.    30- 
Sep.   26. 


Apr.  26- 
Oct  3. 


Olear  days 

Partly  cloudy  days 

Cloudy  days 

Bainy  days 

Prevailing  direction  of  wind 

Precipitation  inches 

Snowfall  do. 


279 

53 

33 

45 

West 

9.94 

11.2 


286 

64 

15 

53 

West 

9.78 

15.5 
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Las  Vegas  takes  rank  among  the  first  of  New  Mexico's  dties  in 
its  representative  men  and  women.  Sketches  of  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  are  given  below : 

GILBERT  ELISEO  ROSSiNWALD 

Gilbert  EUmo  BoBenwald,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  Boienwald  ft  Boa 
and  also  of  the  Boaenwald  Bealty  Company,  is  one  of  the  leading  yonng  bosi- 
nets  men  of  Las  Vegas.  He  was  bom  in  this  oity  on  the  17th  of  Febmaiy, 
18S5,  and  is  a  son  of  Emanuel  and  Elise  (Apfelbaum)  Bosenwald,  both  natives 
of  Bavaria.    A  sketch  of  the  father  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Gilbert  E.  Bosenwald  received  his  edncation  in  the  Las  Vegas  publie  schools 
and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  entered  his  father's  business  as  a  derk.  He 
soon  proved  his  abiUty  and  was  advanced  from  one  portion  to  another  and  in 
1910  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  Bosenwald  ft  Bon,  which  conducts  a 
prosperous  mercantile  business  in  Las  Vegas.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Bosenwald  Bealty  Oompany,  which  has  extensive  ranch  lands  and  is  engaged 
in  raising  sheep  on  a  large  scale  and  which  is  incorporated  for  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  is  energetic  and  alert  and  possesses  a  soundness  of 
judgment  beyond  his  years. 

Mr.  Bosenwald  was  married  on  the  10th  of  July,  1912,  to  liIisB  Jennie  Baum, 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Marian  Elise.  Li  politics 
he  is  a  republican  but  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  oiBce.  He  holds 
membership  in  Chapman  Lodge,  No.  2  A.F.  ft  A.M.;  in  the  Valley  of  Santa  Ve 
Consistory,  No.  1,  A.ftA.B.B.;  in  Las  Vegas  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.O.E.;  and 
in  J.  E.  Bosenwald  Lodge^  LO.B.B.  His  religious  faith  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Jewish  eynagogue.  He  is  much  interested  in  the 
business  development  of  Las  Vegas  and  can  be  counted  upon  to  support  all 
movements  seeking  to  further  that  end.  He  is  weU  known  and  all  who  have 
been  closely  associated  with  him  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

EMANUEL  BOSENWALD 

No  history  of  Las  Vegas  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  Emanuel 
Bosenwald,  deceased,  pioneer  business  man  and  honored  citizen,  his  labors  for 
so  many  years  constituting  a  most  important  element  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  city  and  state  in  which  he  made  his  home.  He  was  bom 
in  Dietenhofen,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1838,  and  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  country  and  in  the  night  schools  of  Btaunton,  Vir- 
ginia, following  his  emigration  to  the  ITnited  Btates.  It  was  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1853,  that  he  landed  in  New  York  city,  having  made  the  voyage  with 
the  desire  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New  World.  He  first  made  his  way  to 
Btaunton,  Virginia,  where  he  entered  business  circles  and,  realizing  the  value  of 
educational  training  as  a  factor  in  commercial  advancement,  he  there  con- 
tinued his  education  in  night  schools.  Later  he  removed  to  Bichmond,  Virginia, 
and  subsequently  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  being  there  for  several  years  en- 
gaged in  business  at  a  point  which  was  then  the  frontier  of  western  civilisation. 
He  Hved  at  various  places  in  Iowa,  E^ansas,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  and  in  1860 
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trading  with  the  Indiana  as  far  west  as  wli^i^    *! 
now  Pike's  Peak,  and  in  1862  he  tnmled  w^  ^^   ^  p 
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llezieo  and  founded  the  1  _ 

llffy-three  years  he  was  a  dominant  faetor  in  *^*^   ^^i?  ^ 

and  his  efforts  erer  eonstitoted  a  standard  /<^  ^  P^^ 

giesslfeness.    For  thir^-itre  years  he  was  eDgtig^      J^  aM// 

the  late  Josq>h  Bosenwald,  and  at  the  time  ot  hi^  Jgff    m^  \ 

was  the  oldest  business  man  fai  Las  Vegas.  fii^^  ^  .      U 

Mr.  Bosenwald  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  J^^  ^mJ  mtji  IJ 
long  period  of  his  residenee  in  this  state  he  wasr  idmOm  fw  Jj^^  ^ 
meat  designed  to  npboOd  the  eity  and  distriet  in  whieh  he  lived.  Cb 
instmmental  in  developing  and  establishing  many  projeete  of  importanee,  te 
fset  aided  in  the  development  of  most  of  the  early  enterprises  of  Las  ^enM. 
He  was  one  of  the  organinrs  of  the  Ban  IGgnel  Bank,  of  whieh  ha  ^mmm  m 
direetor,  and  was  eonneeted  with  many  land  eompaaies. 

Mr.  Bosenwald  was  the  oldest  member  Mason  of  Chapman  Lodge,  M'ou  8, 
A.FJbAM.  He  was  identified  with  the  order  for  a  half  eentory  and  in  tlie 
early  days  of  his  residenee  in  New  Mezieo  was  senior  warden  of  IV>rt  ig'OT»g 
Lodge.    He  also  belonged  to  J.  K  Bosenwald  Lodge,  L033. 

In  the  eondoet  of  his  bnsfness  affairs^  Mr.  Bosenwald  was  soeeeeded  lyj-  liis 
four  sons,  three  of  whom  are  not  only  eontinning  soeeessfolly  the 
whidi  he  f  oonded  bat  are  expanding  their  interests  along  progressive  ] 
developing  their  trade  nntfl  they  have  one  of  the  most  important 
houses  in  the  state.  The  three  sons  identiiied  with  the  business  whidi  im 
doeted  under  the  firm  s^e  of  K  Bosenwald  ft  Son  are  Oeeilio,  David  E^  su&d 
OObert  E.,  wldle  the  f oorth  son,  Loeien,  is  now  in  Kansss  City,  lOssonri. 

Mr.  Bosenwald  was  the  last  of  a  family  of  seven  sons  to  pass  awajr.       S^ 
had  served  in  the  state  militia  of  Kansss,  in  1892,  taking  part  in  the  gmerillst 
warfare  in  wliieh  Qoantrdl  was  the  prime  mover.    He  ever  stood  on  tbe 
of  law  and  order,  of  ri^t  and  jnstiee.    He  was  warmly  admired  as  at 
seientkms  eitisen  and  bnsiaess  man  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his    noauix 
charitable  and  benevolent  aets.    His  kmdly  q>irit|  his  npri^t  lif^  and    lii« 
sterling  worth  won  him  the  respeet  of  all  who  knew  him  and  his  A*^^w»j>lf»    i^ 
one  that  may  well  inq[>ire  others  to  emnlate  it.    His  work  lives  after  biixn,    at 
monoment  to  an  upright  eareer.     In  his  bosinees  life  he  was  a  persamctent^ 
energetie  and  hard  worker,  poesesnng  strong  intelleetnal  powers,  keeping   lii« 
hands  steadily  upon  the  hefan  and  strietly  oonsdentioiis  in  his  dealings    ^vritb 
debtor  and  creditor  alike.    His  was  a  progressive  spirit^  ruled  lyy  more   tliau& 
ordinary  intelligenee  and  good  judgment  and  his  life  was  the  ei^ression    o^ 
deep  earnestness  impelled  and  fostered  by  indomitable  perseverance  ajnd    si 
native  justiee  whieh  expressed  itself  in  correct  principle  and  praetiee. 

SIGMUND  NAHM 

Sigmnnd  Nahm,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Btem  k  Nahm,  of  Las  'V^^mm, 
which  conducts  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  town,  is  recognised  as  a 
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of  marked  bnaliieaB  ability  and  energy.  He  waa  bom  in  Bavaria,  Germaaj,  on 
tiie  lat  of  Augnaty  1868,  and  in  the  aeqaiiement  of  hia  education  attended  the 
pnblie  adhoola  of  hia  native  country.  In  1879,  when  aizteen  yeara  of  age,  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  Statea  and  made  hia  way  at  onee  to  Mora,  New  Mezieo. 
There  he  aeenred  a  poeition  with  Lowenatein,  Stronae  ft  Company,  general 
merehanta,  with  whieh  firm  he  remained  for  two  yeare^  thna  laying  the  f oond»* 
tion  of  Ida  later  amiuowfiil  mereantile  career.  On  leaving  Mora  he  came  to 
Eaat  Laa  Vegaa  and  for  a  year  waa  in  the  employ  of  Jaffa  Brothera^  after 
iddofa  he  went  to  La  CSnta,  whence  he  removed  to  El  Coervo,  where  he  waa 
engaged  in  general  merchandiaing  and  alao  in  the  catOe  bnaineaB  for  about 
nine  yeara.  Bnbaeqncntly  he  waa  for  five  yeara  in  the  employ  of  E.  Boaen- 
wald,  of  Laa  Vegaa,  but  in  1897  he  eatabliahed  himadf  in  buaineaa  on  hia  own 
account,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Btem  ft  Nahm,  who  began  on  a 
amaU  acale  but  who  are  now  among  the  leading  merehanta  of  Laa  Vegaa.  They 
cany  a  complete  and  well  adected  atock  of  general  merchandiae  and  their 
progieaaivcneaa  and  reliability  have  gained  them  a  large  ahare  of  the  publie 
patronage.  In  connection  with  their  atore  they  have  eztcnalve  cattle  and 
aheep  holdinga  in  Ban  Miguel  and  Guadalupe  countiea.  Moreover,  Mr.  Nahm 
ia  vice  preaident  of  the  Peoplea  Bank  ft  Tmat  Company,  whieh  he  aided  in 
organiiing. 

In  1894  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Nahm  and  Mias  EUa  Kohn,  of  Leaven- 
worth, Tfauaaa,  hj  whom  he  haa  three  lona  and  three  dangfatera:  Helen,  a 
graduate  of  the  Laa  Vegaa  hi^  echool;  Buth,  who  ia  alao  a  hi^  aehool  grad- 
uate and  ia  now  attending  the  New  Mezioo  Normal  Univeraity;  Henry,  who 
ia  attending  the  Gem  City  Buaineaa  College  at  Quincy,  Hlinoia;  Joaepb  and 
Milton,  both  of  whom  are  at  home;  and  Miriam,  wlio  ia  in  the  graded  echoola. 

Mr.  Nahm  appredatea  fully  the  value  of  a  higher  education  and  haa  given 
all  of  Ua  children  excellent  advantagea  along  that  line.  He  haa  aerved  aa  a 
member  of  the  echool  board  for  fifteen  yeara  and  during  that  time  haa  done 
much  to  aecure  the  educational  advancement  of  Ua  dty.  In  politioa  he  ia 
independent,  aupporting  men  and  meaaurea  rather  than  party.  Fraternally  he 
belonga  to  Chapman  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.F.ftA.M;  to  the  Valley  of  Santa  Fe 
Gonaiatory,  No.  1,  A.ftA.eLB.;  to  Laa  Vegaa  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.OJB.;  and 
to  Laa  Vegaa  Lodge^  No.  2,  LCD  J*.  He  and  hia  family  belong  to  the  Jewiah 
church  and  hia  influence  ia  given  on  the  aide  of  moral  advancement  and  dvie 


ANTONIO  A.  QALLBGOS 

Antonio  A.  Gallegoa^  who  ia  engaged  in  merchandiaing  at  IHllaneuva,  Ban 
Miguel  county,  ia  alao  a  well  known  ranchman  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
county  commiaaionerB.  He  ia  a  native  aon  of  Villaneuva  and  hia  birth  occurred 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1880.  Hia  parents,  Juan  and  Siprana  (Florea)  Gallegoa, 
were  both  likewiae  nativea  of  thia  atate  and  have  both  paand  away. 

Antonio  A.  GaUegos  received  hia  education  in  the  public  echoola  of  Villa- 
neuva,  in  a  private  aehool  conducted  by  Prof  easor  M.  B.  Thomaa  at  Laa  Vegaa 
and  in  the  Normal  Univeraity  of  New  Mexico.    After  <l«Mi»i«g  hia  education  he 
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tftu^t  Mhool  for  two  yean  and  during  this  time  waa  alao  engaged  in  tiie 
atoek  boaineei^  in  which  he  haa  eontinned.  In  addition  to  raiaing  large  nam- 
bora  of  eatUe  he  baja  and  teila  eatUe  and  alao  paja  eonaiderable  attention  to 
grain  fanning.  Moreover,  for  the  paat  thirteen  yeara  he  haa  eondneted  a 
general  atore  at  VillaneaTa  and  in  that  enterpriae  haa  alao  been  Tory  aneeeaa 
foL 

In  1904  Mr.  GaUegoa  waa  united  in  marriage  te  Mias  Epimenia  Padillay  of 
Villaneuva,  and  they  are  the  parenta  of  three  ehildren,  Andreas,  Joaeflta  and 
Joan.  Mr.  Galiegoa  ia  one  of  the  leading  republieana  of  hia  county  and  in 
the  election  of  NoTember,  1911,  waa  choaen  aa  a  member  of  the  board  of 
eonnty  eommiaaionere,  taking  oiBee  on  the  let  of  January,  1918.  Hie  ia  atOl 
■ttrving  in  that  capacity  and  ia  making  a  reeord  creditable  alike  to  hia  ability 
and  hia  public  wpiiit  In  1909  he  waa  honored  hj  election  to  the  territorial 
legidature  and  proved  a  capable  member  of  that  body.  He  ia  well  known 
throu^out  the  atate  and  ia  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  religiona  ftdth  ho 
and  hia  family  are  Boman  Oatholiea 

DAVID  EMANUEL  ROSENWALD 

David  Emanud  Boienwald,  a  member  of  the  Bosenwald  family  of  Laa 
Vegas,  needa  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this  volume  who  reside  in  that 
section  of  the  state.  The  name  haa  become  a  synonym  in  Laa  Vegaa  for 
enterprise  and  business  ability,  owing  to  the  success  which  haa  attended  the 
family  in  the  conduct  of  mercantile  interests.  David  Emanud  Bosenwald  waa 
bom  June  30, 1877,  in  the  city  where  he  still  resides,  hia  parents  being  Emanuel 
and  Elise  Bosenwald,  of  whom  mention  ia  made  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Spend- 
ing his  youthful  days  in  his  parents'  home,  he  attended  the  schools  of  Laa 
Vegaa  and  afterward  the  schools  of  81  Louis.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  hia  father's  store  as  a  clerk  and  acquainted  himself  with  not  only  the 
best  methods  of  sale  but  the  quality  of  the  goods  carried  and  every  feature 
bearing  upon  the  business  and  its  growth.  His  increasing  ability  led  to  hia 
admission  to  the  firm  in  1902  and  since  then  he  has  been  active  in  the  businesa 
which  is  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  E.  Bosenwald  ft  Bon.  Their  trade 
relations  are  extensive  and  their  busineas  has  reached  most  gratifying  propor- 
tiona  David  E.  Boaenwald  is  alao  a  member  of  the  Bosenwald  Bealty  Oom- 
pany  and  is  thus  very  active  along  other  linea. 

His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  fraternally  he 
ia  connected  with  Chapman  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.F.  &A.M.,  while  in  Santa  Fe 
consistory,  No.  1,  he  haa  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish 
Bite.  He  likewise  .belongs  to  Las  Vegaa  Lodge,  No.  408,  BJP.OJB.,  and  to  J. 
E.  Bosenwald  Lodge,  I.O.B.B.  He  holds  to  the  religious  faith  of  his  fathers 
and  haa  membership  in  the  Jewish  i^nagogue  at  Las  Vegas.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  1904,  Mr.  Bosenwald  was  married  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  Mias 
Jennie  Eraus.  They  are  well  known  socially  in  Las  Vegas,  having  a  large 
circle  of  warm  friends  who  esteem  them  highly  and  entertain  for  them 
marked  personal  regard.  Mr.  Bosenwald  standa  for  all  those  interests  which 
are  of  value  to  the  community  in  the  promotion  of  dvie  affaire  and  hia  aid 
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eaa  be  eoimted  upon  to  farther  all  plans  and  projects  wldeh  promote  the  eity's 
welfare  along  material,  soeial,  intdleetoal,  and  moral  lines. 

FIDBL  ORTIZ 

Fidel  Ortis,  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  eommiasioners  of  San  lifigad 
countj,  is  one  who  hy  the  inherent  force  of  his  character  and  individual  worth 
has  carved  out  opportunities  where  none  existed  and  has  reached  a  position 
among  the  influential  men  of  his  state. 

He  was  bom  in  Gfllist6o,  Santa  Fe  county,  New  Mexico,  February  12,  1866,  a 
son  of  Bafael  Ortis  and  Florentina  Ghaves,  both  of  whom  were  also  bom  in 
the  state  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Ortis  received  his  education  in  the  public  school 
of  his  native  dty.  When  his  textbooks  were  put  aside  he  secured  a  position 
with  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company  at  Lamj,  New  Mexico,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years.  He  then  went  to  the  town  of  Las  Vegas^  the  county 
seat  of  San  Miguel  county,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  cattle  businesi, 
he  having  a  ranch  about  two  miles  south  of  the  said  town.  He  still  owns  that 
property,  compri^g  one  hundred  acres,  all  of  which  is  under  irrigation.  Mr. 
Ortis  met  with  success  in  the  cultivation  and  the  development  of  his  ranch. 
He  still  carries  on  farming  there^  his  labors  being  rewarded  with  a  substantial 
return.'  In  the  year  1891  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  town  of  Las  Vegas^  at 
fdiich  time  he  had  practically  no  capital,  while  today  he  is  one  of  its  substantial 
men.  Perseverance  and  energy  have  enabled  him  to  overcome  obstacles  and 
diiBeulties,  and  laudable  ambition  stimulating  his  energy  has  placed  him  among 
the  representative  men  of  the  state. 

Aside  from  making  a  notably  creditable  record  in  business  circles  Mr.  Ortis 
has  also  figured  prominently  in  the  public  Hf  e  of  the  community,  filling  many 
offices  of  trust.  He  is  the  present  chaimmn  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  which  position  he  has  held  for  the 
last  five  years^  and  he  is  still  capably  serving  and  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  county  and  of  the  state.  He  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Oounty  Commissioners  Association  of  the  state,  which  is  a 
much  coveted  portion  and  only  goes  to  those  who  are  justly  entitled  to  same. 
He  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Good  Beads  Association  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  a  member  of  the  general  council  of  the  Tax  Payers'  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Ortis  is  also  greatly  interested  in  sll  matters  pertaining  to  education 
and  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  town  of  Las  Vegas.  He  has  served  the  people  well  in  said  capacity. 
There  is  no  feature  in  the  town's  public  life  that  does  not  receive  his  attention 
and  every  movement  for  the  public  good  wins  his  hearty  indorsement  and 
cooperation. 

Li  1893  Mr.  Ortiz  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Matilda  Gutierres,  of 
Las  Vegas.  They  are  both  members  of  the  Ckitholic  church  and  Mr.  Ortis  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Las  Vegas  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.O.E.  Those  who  meet 
him  socially  find  Urn  ever  an  approachable,  genial,  and  courteous  gentiemsn, 
appreciating  trae  worth  in  others  and  at  all  times  ready  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  or  speak  a  word  of  encouragement. 
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M.  F.  DBS  MARAIS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Des  Marala,  engaged  in  the  piaetiee  of  medieiiie  and  Kirgerf  at 
Las  Vegas  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  tiie  state  board  of  health,  was  bom 
Aprfl  2,  IMS,  in  the  oily  in  whieh  he  still  makes  his  home.  His  father,  Ifiehel 
Des  ICarais,  was  bom  in  CSanada  in  1810  and  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1837, 
casting  in  his  lot  with  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  state.  In  1852  he  removed  to 
Las  Vegas,  where  he  built  the  first  flour  mill  of  the  city  and  also  engaged  in 
merchandising  and  govemment  contracting.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1870,  after  a  residenee  in  the  territory  covering  exactly  a  third  of  a  centory, 
for  he  had  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  October  10,  1837.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Diluvina  Vigil,  survived  him  until  1894.  She  was  a  nieee  of 
Donaciano  Vigil,  who  was  the  first  secretary  and  the  second  governor  of  New 
Mexico  imder  the  American  occupation. 

Dr.  Des  Marais  is  the  only  survivor  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. His  literary  education  was  pursued  in  the  Las  Vegas  College;  the  Lincoln 
high  school  at  Topeka,  E^ansas;  and  in  Notre  Dame  TTnivendty  at  Notre  Dame^ 
Indiana,  liberal  clsssical  training  serving  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  buUd 
his  professional  knowledge.  In  preparation  for  the  practice  of  medicine  he 
entered  Washington  ITniversity  at  St  Louis  and  was  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  with  the  class  of  1800.  He  has  since  promoted  his 
efficiency,  knowledge  and  skill  through  post  graduate  work  in  Paris,  London, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  where  he  has  pursued  several  coursesb 
For  a  time  he  was  chief  surgeon  of  the  Mexico,  Cuemavaca  ft  Pacific  Bailway 
and  also  for  the  municipal  raflway  flystem  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  surgeon 
for  the  American  Hospital  in  that  city.  He  entered  upon  the  active  work  of 
his  profession  in  Las  Vegas  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  from  Washington 
University  and  has  since  continued  in  general  practice,  his  ability  winning  him 
a  liberal  patronage.  In  1903  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  vice  president 
of  the  state  board  of  health  and  continued  in  that  position  until  1006.  He 
was  president  of  the  Las  Vegas  Medical  Society,  holds  membership  in  the 
New  Mexico  Medical  Society,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  National  Geogmphic  Society. 

Dr.  Des  Marais  was  married  September  21,  1907,  in  Las  Vegas,  to  Miss 
Edith  M  Manderson,  and  they  have  a  son,  Michel  Mandercon.  Dr.  Des  May^^ 
holds  membership  with  the  Elks  and  his  i)olitical  allegiance  is  unfalteringly 
given  to  the  republican  party.  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  health  and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Las  VegasL 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  territorial  council  of  New  Mexico  during  the 
thirty-first  legislative  assembly  and  since  1909  he  hss  been  superintendent  of 
schools  of  San  Miguel  county.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  education  and  in 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  that  his  f eUow  citisens  regard  his  superin- 
tendency  as  most  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  retained  in  the  position  for  seven  years. 

LORENZO  DBLGADO 

Lorenzo  Delgado,  filling  the  office  of  sheriif  of  San  Miguel  county,  and 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  citizens  and  scholarly  men  of  Las 
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Vegas,  was  bom  in  Ban  Lomio,  New  Mezieo,  August  10,  1888,  a  son  of 
Felipe  and  Epimenia  (Lopes)  Ddigado,  the  former  a  native  of  Santa  Fe  and 
the  latter  of  Las  Vegas.  The  maternal  grandfather,  Franeiseo  Lopea,  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Las  Vegas.  Felipe  Belgado  wte  for  many  years  identi- 
fled  with  merehandising  in  Las  Vegas.  He  took  an  aetive  part  in  politieal 
matters  and  in  public  affairs,  earnestly  songht  to  advanee  those  interests  whieh 
have  to  do  with  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  the  eommunity  and  was  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  tity.  He  passed  away  April  21,  1906,  at  the  age 
of  llffy-one  years  and  is  suryived  by  his  widow,  who  resides  at  the  old 
home  in  Las  Vegas. 

Lorenzo  Delgado  was  educated  in  St.  Michael  'b  College  at  Santa  Fe,  in  the 
publie  schools  of  Las  Vegas  and  in  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institnte  at  Bos- 
welL  After  completing  his  studies  he  accepted  a  clerical  position  in  the  post- 
ofllee  at  Las  Vegas  when  the  postoiBee  of  the  two  cities  were  consolidated.  He 
continued  to  act  in  that  position  from  1903  untO  1906  and  was  then  appointed 
deputy  county  derk  of  San  Miguel  county,  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
the  fall  of  1908.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  such  capability  that  he  was  reelected  to  the  office  at 
the  fall  election  of  1911.  At  that  time  the  ofOce  of  clerk  of  the  district  court 
was  consolidated  with  the  county  clerk's  office  and  Mr.  Delgado  has  since  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  dual  portion.  Promptness^  efficiency  and  fidelity 
duuacterises  all  his  work  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  county 
officials  of  New  Mexico.  He  is  a  very  progressive  young  man,  ready  at  all 
times  to  take  a  forward  step.  He  is  particularly  educated  in  Ihiglish  as  well 
as  in  Spanish  and  possesses  scholarly  attainments.  He  is  one  of  two  partners 
in  the  ownership  and  publication  of  the  £1  Lidependiente  Publishing  Oompany, 
publishers  of  a  weekly  paper  which  is  printed  in  the  Spanish  language. 

Mr.  Belgado  is  a  Catholic  in  religious  faith  and  fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  Las  Vegas  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.OJE1.  He  belongs  to  the  Las  Vegas  Com- 
mercial Club  and  is  much  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  work  for  which 
the  organisation  stands.  He  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  prominent  republicans 
in  his  part  of  the  state  and  in  1912  and  1913  he  served  as  mayor  of  Las 
Vegas.  He  is  the  present  chairman  of  the  republican  central  committee  in 
San  Miguel  county  and  for  a  short  period  served  as  secretary  of  the  republican 
state  central  conmiittee.  He  is  well  known  as  a  party  leader  in  New  Mexico 
and  his  opinions  carry  weight  in  party  councils. 

FRANK  CARROON,  A.  M. 

Professor  Frank  Garroon,  dean  of  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University  at 
East  Las  Vegas  and  professor  of  psychology  and  education,  was  bom  in 
La  Fayette,  Lidiana,  October  10,  1871,  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Tully) 
Carroon,  who  were  natives  of  Indiana  and  of  Ireland  respectively.  The  father 
engaged  in  contracting  and  building,  devoting  much  of  his  life  to  that  pursuit. 

Professor  Carroon  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  in  the 
class  of  1894,  and  he  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Indiana 
ITniversity  in  1902  and  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Denver  in  1913.    His  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  educational  work,  and  in 
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this  field  he  haa  gained  more  than  local  dicfeinetion.  He  was  head  of  the 
department  of  Engliah  in  the  hi^  school  at  Columbus,  Indiana,  from  1008 
until  1904  and  in  the  latter  year  beeame  principal  of  a  ward  school  in  Bos- 
wen,  New  Mezieo.  In  1908  he  was  elected  teacher  of  English  in  the  Boswall 
high  school  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  principal  of  the  high  sehooL 
He  holds  a  life  certificate  in  both  Indiana  and  in  New  Mexico.  In  1909  he 
was  called  to  the  professorship  of  psychology  and  education  in  the  New 
Mexico  Normal  UniTendty,  of  which  he  is  also  dean.  His  efforts  have  been  a 
potent  force  in  the  improrement  and  upbuilding  of  the  school,  in  connectioa 
with  which  he  has  instituted  many  weQ  defined  plans  for  rendering  the  wotIl 
done  more  effectiye.  Upon  his  arrival  in  this  state  he  took  up  a  claim  near 
Boswell  and  met  the  requirement  for  procuring  the  title  thereto,  liTing  upon  the 
place  for  five  years. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1900,  Professor  Oarroon  was  married  to  Miss  Elsie 
Scudder,  of  Edwardsport,  Indiana,  daughter  of  J.  F.  Seudder,  a  druggist  and 
cattleman  of  that  place.  To  Professor  and  Mrs.  Oarroon  have  been  bom  tiiree 
children,  Alice  Dorothea,  Frank  Bcudder,  and  Elsie  Frances. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osrroon  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  the  worik 
of  which  they  are  actively  interested.  He  is  likewise  identified  with  Chapmsa 
Lodge,  No.  2,  A.FJbA.M,  and  is  also  a  member  of  White  Biver  Lodge, 
LO.O.F.,  at  Edwardsport,  Indiana.  He  is  today  well  known  throughout  this 
state  as  institute  lecturer  as  weQ  as  educator  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
University,  and  he  has  the  Hcdltj  of  inspiring  students  and  teachers  with 
much  of  his  own  seal  and  interest  in  the  work. 

BLMER  ELLSWORTH  VBBDBR 

Ehner  Ellsworth  Veeder,  attorney  at  law  of  Las  Vegas,  was  bom  on  a  farm 
in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  January  30,  1862.  Mention  of  his  family  is  made 
in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  John  Do  Witt  Veeder  on  another  page  of  this 
work.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  and  later 
entered  Union  Oollege,  there  completing  a  classical  course  by  graduation  in 
1886,  at  which  time  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  .was  conferred  upon  him.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  become  a  member  of  the  bar  and  with  that  end  in  view  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  and  in  1889  was  admitted  to  praetiee  at  Saratoga, 
New  York. 

The  rapid  and  substantial  development  of  the  Southwest  attracted  him 
and  in  1890  Mr.  Veeder  came  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  where  he  entered 
upon  active  practice,  continuing  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  this  city  to  the 
present  time.  He  recognised  that  industry  is  just  as  essential  a  factor  in 
the  attainment  of  professional  success  as  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  interests  and  he  has  ever  prepared  his  eases  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  has  made  him  acquainted  with  every  detail  and  with  the  prindplei 
applicable  thereto.  Extending  his  efforts  into  commercial  circles,  he  has  become 
a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Cerro  Montoso  Lumber  Company;  is  the  vice 
president  of  the  Aetna  Building  Association;  and  also  a  director  of  the  Peoplei 
Bank  Jb  Trust  Company  of  Las  Vegas. 

On  the  16tii  of  October,  1907,  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Mr.  Veeder  was 
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united  in  marriage  to  Min  Emma  B.  Jackson,  who  paaeed  awa j  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1009.  At  Gainesville,  Georgia,  on  the  27th  of  Angust,  1013,  Mr. 
Veeder  was  again  married,  hie  second  union  being  with  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Logan, 
a  daughter  of  John  D.  and  Georgia  Haseltine  (Brundage)  HbUowaj,  of 
Geneva,  Alabama.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veeder  are  members  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
church  of  Las  Vegas,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  a  vestryman.  Mr.  Veeder  also 
belongs  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Psi  Upsilon,  two  college  fraternities. 
Perhaps  his  chief  activity  outside  of  his  profession  is  in  the  field  of  politics. . 
He  is  an  earnest  democrat  and  has  served  for  several  terms  as  chairman  of  the 
demoeratie  central  committee  of  San  Miguel  county  and  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  democratic  state  central  committee.  He  makes  all  these  things, 
however,  subservient  to  his  law  practice  and  it  is  a  recognized  fact  in  profes- 
sional circles  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  clients. 

ROMAN  GALLBGOS 

Boman  Gallegos,  sheriff  of  San  Miguel  county  (1016)  and  formerly  one 
of  the  legislators  of  the  territory,  was  bom  in  San  Jos6,  New  Mexico,  in  1857, 
his  parents  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignado  Gkillegos.  The  father  was  bom  in 
San  Jos6  in  1833  and  both  parents  are  still  residents  of  that  city. 

Boman  Gallegos  was  reared  in  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  there  attended 
schooL  He  has  been  a  lifelong  resident  of  San  Miguel  county  and  in  early 
manhood  turned  his  attention  to  stock  raising  and  merchandising,  thus  be- 
coming actively  and  prominentiy  connected  witii  the  material  development  of 
the  district.  He  had  important  ranching  and  mercantile  interests  and  con- 
centrated his  efforts  along  those  lines  until  1012,  when  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  San  Miguel  county  and  removed  to  Las  Vegas,  where  he  now  resides,  con- 
centrating his  energies  upon  the  fi&thful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Las  Vegas  school 
board.  In  1895  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  San  Miguel  county 
and  in  1901  became  county  commissioner,  which  position  he  continuously  filled 
until  1911,  discharging  his  duties  with  promptness  and  fidelity,  his  course 
reflecting  credit  upon  himself  and  proving  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  consti- 
tuents.   His  political  allegiance  has  always  been  giyen  to  the  republican  party. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1913,  in  Las  Vegas,  Mr.  Gallegos  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Oatalina  Dure.  In  religious  faith  they  are  Catholics.  Mr.  Gal- 
legos has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  this  county,  where  his  entire  life  has  been 
passed,  his  activity  in  business  and  political  circles  bringing  him  prominentiy 
before  the  public.  In  1916  Mr.  Gallegos  was  elected  state  senator  from  San 
Miguel  county. 

JOHN  BRUNTON 

John  Brunton,  a  rancher  and  mining  engineer  of  East  Las  Vegas,  is  a  native 
of  Brazil  and  is  a  son  of  Oaptain  William  B.  Brunton,  whose  birth  occurred 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  1837.  Oaptain  Brunton  completed  a  course 
in  civil  engineering  in  a  Pittsburg  college  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer 
residents  of  Iowa.    He  was  there  residing  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and 
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volunteered  for  active  ervioe  at  the  front  as  a  member  of  the  Second  Iowa 
Oavahy.  He  afterward  went  to  Brazil,  wliere  occurred  the  birth  of  his  son 
John,  who  ia  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University,  Oalif omia,  in  which  he  pur- 
sued his  professional  course,  being  graduated  with  the  class  of  1899.  He  was 
one  of  the  noted  athletes  of  that  institution.  He  tied  the  world's  reeord  in  tiie 
one  hundred  yard  dash  in  nine  and  four-fifths  seconds  and  was  considered  the 
best  all  around  athlete  at  the  time  in  the  Western  country.  In  1902  be 
won  the  tennis  championship  of  New  Meodoo  at  the  state  fair  in  Albuquerque. 
In  1898  he  was  in  the  Hercules  Powder  Worl»  at  Pinole,  California,  when 
they  were  blown  up.  The  effect  of  this  was  nervous  prostration,  which  pre- 
vented his  graduation  from  college  in  that  year. 

Following  his  graduation  Mr.  Brunton  went  to  Nome,  Alaska,  with  the 
first  gold  rush,  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  that  country,  during  which  time 
he  prospected  ninety  miles  back  into  the  interior  without  much  success.  Sub- 
sequently he  drifted  down  into  the  States  and  worked  throughout  the  mining 
camps  in  all  the  western  mining  country,  finally  making  his  way  to  Nevada, 
where  he  became  associated  with  many  of  the  men  who  made  important  gold 
strikes  through  the  succeeding  six  years.  During  that  period  he  was  con- 
nected with  T.  D.  Murphy,  the  first  discoverer  of  Goldfield,  and  while  with 
him  Mr.  Brunton  discovered  the  Catherine  mine,  which  they  sold  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

In  1912  Mr.  Brunton  made  his  way  to  Shoemaker,  New  Mezieo,  sold  his 
father's  old  ranch  in  that  district  and  afterward  became  identified  with  the 
Las  Vegas  Land  ft  Irrigation  Company,  which  formerly  handled  the  Canfield 
dam  project  Through  his  instmmentality  this  project  was  rejuvenated,  the 
business  has  been  recapitalized  and  the  company  will  reclaim  some  fourteen 
thousand  acres  of  land  near  Las  VegaSk  Mr.  Brunton  is  now  serving  as 
superintendent  of  the  project,  which  he  has  developed  along  substantial  lines. 

Mr.  Brunton  married  Miss  Catherine  Qianelli,  of  Angels  Camp,  California, 
and  they  have  one  son,  William  B.,  Jr.  Mr.  Brunton  bdongs  to  the  Greek 
letter  fraternity,  the  Delta  Kappa  EpsUon.  He  is  identified  with  some  of  the 
foremost  mining  and  engineering  men  of  the  United  States  in  mining  and 
reclamation  projects  of  New  Mexico  and  is  taking  a  most  active  and  hdpful 
I>art  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  state,  helping  to 
build  a  great  modem  empire  in  the  Southwest. 

HIRAM  ROBERT  McKEB 

Hiram  Bobert  McKee,  train  mastw  of  the  second  and  third  districts  of  the 
New  Mexico  division  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  system,  was  bom  in  Bloomville, 
Ohio,  July  18,  1881,  a  son  of  Thomas  F.  and  Florence  L.  (Jackson)  McKee, 
the  former  a  native  of  McEIeesport,  Pennsylvania,  •  and  the  latter  of  Center- 
ville.  New  York.  Thomas  F.  McKee  devoted  his  entire  life  to  railroad  service. 
He  was  the  first  Pennsylvania  agent  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  when  the  railroad  was 
builded  to  that  point.  He  was  afterward  made  agent  at  Bloomville,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  twenty-four  years,  dying  there  in  1897,  while  his  widow 
survived  until  June  1,  1915.    His  long  connection  with  railroad  service  indi- 
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eated  mort  dearlj  his  eapability,  fidelity,  and  tnutworthinefls  and  step  bj 
step  he  advanoed  to  positions  of  responsibility. 

ESram  B.  MeKee  attended  the  pnblie  and  high  schools  of  Bloomyille,  Ohio, 
but  did  not  complete  the  work  of  the  senior  jear  and  instead  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  business  duties  and  responsibilities.  He  entered  the  office  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  at  that  place  and  paid  O.  J.  Cory,  superintendent  of  the  high 
school,  five  dollars  per  month  to  give  him  special  instruction  in  the  evenings, 
by  which  means  he  was  able  to  graduate  with  the  class  of  1896  and  was 
chosen  valedictorian.  Through  a  little  jealousy  and  a  feeling  that  favoritism 
had  been  shown,  it  was  decided  that  the  class  should  appear  before  the  county 
teachers'  examining  board  and  Mr.  McKee  passed  the  board  with  an  average 
of  ninety-four  and  five  twenty-seconds  per  cent»  a  record  far  in  advance  of 
most  of  his  class. 

After  completing  his  studies  Mr.  McKee  continued  in  the  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion as  assistant  operator  and  derk  and  in  1901  was  made  train  dispatcher  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  although  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age  —  the  youngest 
man  ever  appointed  train  dispatcher  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
ijstem.  In  1909  he  came  west  and  for  nine  months  was  located  at  Evanston, 
Wyoming,  where  he  served  as  train  dispatcher  for  the  Union  Pacific.  On 
S^tember  20,  1910,  he  arrived  in  Las  Vegas  as  train  dispatcher  for  the  Santa 
Fe  railway,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  for  eight  months,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  chief  day  dispatcher  and  three  months  later  was 
made  chief  night  dispatcher,  in  which  position  of  responsibility  he  continued 
for  two  and  one-half  years.  On  the  28th  of  April,  1913,  he  was  appointed 
train  master  of  this  division  and  is  now  serving  in  that  capacity.  Advance- 
ment has  come  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  his  constantly  expand- 
ing powers  have  won  for  him  the  trusty  confidence  and  goodwill  of  those 
uliom  he  represents. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1913,  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  McKee  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Justine  Schwerdfinger,  and  to  them  has  been  bom  a  son, 
Bobert  Fisher,  bom  November  22,  1914. 

In  politics  Mr.  McKee  maintains  an  independent  course,  voting  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  without  regard  to  party  ties.  He  is  a  prom- 
inent Mason,  belonging  to  Ohapman  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.F.ftA.M.;  Las  Vegas 
Chapter,  No.  3,  B.A.M.;  Las  Vegas  Oommandery,  No.  2,  K.T.;  New  Mexico 
Consistory,  No.  1,  A.ftA.SJL,  of  Santa  Fe;  and  Ballut  Abyad  Temple, 
AJLOJN'.M.S.,  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Las 
Vegas  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.O.E.,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  consistent  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  They  have  become  well  known  in  Las  Vegas,  the 
hospitality  of  many  of  its  best  homes  being  cordiaUy  extended  to  them,  while 
their  eirde  of  friends  is  constantly  increasing. 

JUDGE  ADBLAIDO  TAPOYA 

Adelaide  Tafoya,  judge  of  the  probate  court  at  Las  Vegas,  was  bom 
at  Sapello,  New  Mexico,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1869,  a  son  of  J.  M.  and 
Josefita  Baca  de  Tafoya.    In  the  paternal  line  his  ancestry  is  traced  back  to 
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Lorenzo  Tafoja  de  GostiUa^  who  was  a  phjiieiaii  in  eonneetion  with  a 
military  expedition  whieh  came  from  Spain  to  the  new  world.  In  the  maternal 
line  his  great-grandfather  was  Luis  Maria  Oabeia  de  Baca,  who  also  came  f rcHn 
Spain. 

Judge  Taf oya  attended  the  public  schoob  and  in  earlj  manhood  gave  his 
attention  to  agricultural  and  cattle  raising  interests.  From  1899  to  1901  he 
taught  school  and  he  was  road  superrisor  and  did  work  for  the  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
waj  for  two  years.  He  also  spent  some  time  as  a  clerk  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  was  tiius  actively  identified  with  various  interests  in  his  locality 
until  1911,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  probate  judge,  which  position 
he  is  filling. 

At  Las  Vegas,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1892,  Judge  Tafoya  was  married  to  Miss 
Francisquita  Ulibarri,  a  daughter  of  Bomulo  and  Bupertita  (Gallegos)  Uli- 
barri,  also  natives  of  this  state.  Nine  children  have  been  bom  to  them,  of 
whom  five  are  yet  living:  Leopol^o,  Jaeobo,  Napoleon,  Elvira  and  Horado. 
The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Oatholic  church.  Judge 
Tafoya  is  connected  with  the  Fraternal  Aid  Union  and  he  gives  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  which  receives  his  strong  indorsement  He 
has  spent  his  entire  life  in  this  part  of  the  state,  where  he  is  widefy  and 
favorably  known. 

GEORGE  E.  MORRISON 

George  E.  Morrison,  civil  engineer  of  Las  Vegas  and  county  surveyor  of  San 
Miguel  county,  was  bom  in  New  York  city  on  the  16th  of  May,  1880,  a  son 
of  Bobert  A.  and  Laura  (Isaac)  Morrison.  The  father,  now  deceased,  was  a 
New  York  lawyer,  and  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  New  York  city  George 
E.  Morrison  pursued  his  education  while  spending  his  youthful  days  under  the 
parental  roof.  Subsequently  he  attended  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  he  pursued  a  course  in  machine  designing  and  later  he  took  an 
eight  years'  scientific  course  in  civil  engineering  in  Oooper  Institute,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1905  and  0.  E.  in  1907. 
While  thus  engaged  he  was  also  employed  in  the  offices  of  various  civil  engineers 
and  by  various  private  engineering  corporations.  He  served  on  the  engineering 
staff  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  New  York  subway  and  for  four 
and  one-half  years  was  on  the  staff  of  the  city  engineer  of  Brooklyn  in  the 
department  of  sewers,  having  the  supervision  of  sewer  construction.  Later  he 
was  connected  with  the  topographical  bureau  of  Staten  Island  for  a  year  and 
for  two  years  was  connected  with  the  department  of  water  supply  of  Brooklyn. 
During  these  years  he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  some  of  the  largest 
skyscrapers  of  New  York  city  and  had  charge  of  the  preliminary  work  to 
the  building  of  the  Williamsburg  bridge  and  the  BlackweU's  Island  bridge. 
In  1908  Mr.  Morrison  came  to  New  Mexico,  settling  at  Las  Vegas,  where  he 
has  since  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  his  profession.  In  addition  to  his 
professional  duties  he  is  connected  as  one  of  the  directors  with  the  People's 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Las  Vegas. 

In  1901  Mr.  Morrison  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Veronica  Hers,  of 
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Nefir  York  «ity,  a  daaghter  of  Henry  and  Hannah  Hen,  residents  of  Neir 
York  city.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  have  been  bom  four  children,  namely: 
Bobert  A.,  Henry  Willard,  Helen  A.,  and  George  E.,  Jr.  In  his  political  yiews 
Mr.  Morrison  is  a  republican  and  soon  after  coming  to  Las  Vegas  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  oat  an  unexpired  term  as  county  surveyor  and  since  that  time 
has  been  twice  regularly  elected  to  the  office,  while  for  seven  years  he  has 
also  filled  the  office  of  city  engineer.  He  is  a  member  of  Las  Vegas  Lodge, 
No.  408,  BJ^.O.E.,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  was  a  member 
of  the  building  committee  for  the  new  lodge  building,  which  is  the  finest  of 
the  kind  in  the  Southwest  He  is  also  a  prominent  Mason,  belonging  to  Chap- 
man Lodge,  No.  2,  A.F.JbA.M.;  Santa  Fe  Consistory,  A.ftA.S.It.,  and  to 
tiie  Mystic  Shrine.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  church.  His 
military  experience  covers  service  in  the  Spanish-American  war  as  a  member  of 
Company  M,  Twenty-second  New  York  Infantry.  After  coming  to  Las  Vegas 
he  was  elected  captain  of  Company  H  of  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard 
and  continued  to  serve  in  that  connection  for  five  years,  resigning  in  1914. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Las  Vegas  Commercial  Club  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  private  practice  since  coming  to 
Las  Vegas,  his  attention  has  been  largely  giyen  to  engineering  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  bridges,  to  irrigation  projects  and  to  municipal 
engineering  work.  He  makes  Las  Vegas  his  headquarters  but  his  operations 
extend  over  the  entire  Southwest  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  civil  engineering  in  this  part  of  the  country,  his  efforts  being 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  Southwest. 

RALPH  WHBTHAM 

Balph  Whetham,  manager  of  the  Castafieda  Hotel,  one  of  the  most  imposing 
hotels  of  the  Harvey  System  on  the  Santa  Fe  Bailway,  has  for  twenty  years 
been  connected  with  the  Harvey  interests.  He  was  bom  in  Dorsetshire,  Ihigland, 
April  17,  1874,  and  completed  his  education  in  Orewkeme  College.  In  1895 
he  made  his  way  to  Vancouver,  Canada,  and  four  or  five  months  later  made 
his  way  down  the  coast,  crossing  the  border  into  the  United  Statea  At  Los 
Angeles  he  secured  a  position  with  Fred  Harvey  and  for  the  past  two  decades, 
has  been  identified  with  the  Harvey  System  of  hotels  and  restaurants.  He 
worked  in  various  capacities  until  1903,  when  he  was  made  traveling  superin- 
tendent of  the  system,  in  which  important  position  he  reiqained  for  ten  years, 
but  desiring  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family,  he  settled  down  in  1914,  being 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Castafieda  Hotel  at  Las  Vegas,  of  which  he  is  now 
the  manager.  This  is  built  in  most  attractive  style  of  architecture,  is  well 
furnished  and  equipped  in  every  particular  and  is  now  most  carefully  con- 
ducted. 

In  1906,  in  London,  England,  Mr.  Whetham  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Kate  Good,  a  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Florence  (Davy)  Good.  To  this  union 
have  been  bom  two  children,  Katherine  A.  and  Ann.  In  politics  Mr.  Whetham 
is  independent.  He  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Las  Vegas  Commercial  Club.    He  has  long  been  iden- 
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tiiled  with  the  Southwest  and  hj  reason  of  his  business  interests  ^has  beeome 
widely  known  in  this  section  of  the  country,  his  efforts  eonstituting  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Hanrey  interests. 

REV.  ADRIBN  RABBYROLLB 

Bey.  Adrien  Bab^yroUe,  pastor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Catholic 
chureh  of  East  Las  Vegas,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  the  Meude  in  France, 
May  19,  1873.  He  pursued  his  early  education  and  took  his  college  and  semi- 
nary work  in  France  and  in  1893  came  to  the  United  States  with  Archbishop 
Chapelle.  He  completed  his  studies  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1897  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Archbishop  Chapelle  in  that  year,  following 
which  he  was  sent  to  Las  Vegas  as  assistant  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  remaining  in  that  position  for  four  years.  Later  he  was  assigned  to 
the  pastorate  of  Our  Lady  of  Ouadalupe  at  Santa  Fe,  continuing  there  for 
six  years,  and  in  1908  was  appointed  to  his  present  charge,  now  having  super- 
Tision  oyer  the  Immaculate  Conception  Catholic  parish  at  East  Las  Vegas. 

RICE  KEMPER  McCLANAHAN,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Bice  Kemper  Mcdanahan,  physician  and  surgeon  of  East  Las  Vegas, 
was  bom  in  Culpepper,  Virginia,  September  3,  1876,  a  son  of  Solomon  B.  and 
Alice  K.  (Kemper)  McClanahan,  who  were  natives  of  Mississippi  and  Virginia 
respectiTely,  the  latter  representing  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Solomon  B.  McClanahan  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
subsequently  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  completed  a  eourse  in  medicine 
and  became  one  of  the  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Virginia, 
being  accorded  an  extensive  practice  in  that  state.  His  fitness  for  leadership 
also  led  to  his  selection  for  political  honors,  and  althou^  he  never  sought  nor 
desired  office,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Virginia  general 
assembly. 

Beared  in  his  native  state.  Dr.  Bice  K.  McClanahan  completed  his  more 
specifically  literary  course  at  Bichmond  College  in  Bichmond,  Virginia,  and 
then  prepared  for  medical  practice  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  which  he  won  the  M.  D.  degree  in  the  dass  of  1898.  He  after- 
ward took  post-graduate  work  in  the  John  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore 
with  the  dass  of  1900,  and  in  1913  he  again  returned  to  that  institution  for 
post-graduate  study.  In  a  word,  he  has  kept  in  dose  touch  with  the  onward 
march  of  the  profession  as  scientific  research  and  investigation  have  brought 
to  light  new  truths  bearing  upon  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease.  In  May,  1898, 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States  government  a  monber  of  the  medical 
corps  of  the  navy  and  saw  active  service  in  Cuba,  also  in  the  Philippines,  in 
China  and  Japan,  being  on  active  duty  until  1906,  when  he  was  put  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  navy.  At  that  time  he  came  to  New  Mexico  and  has  since 
engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Las  Vegas.  His 
ability  is  pronounced,  his  devotion  to  his  profession  has  become  proverbial 
and  in  the  diagnosis  of  his  cases  he  is  most  thorough  and  painstaking. 

In  1900,  Dr.  McClanahan  was  married  to  Miss  Sadie  8.  Steams,  of  Bichmond, 
Virginia.    His  political  aUegianoe  is  given  to  the  democratic  party  but  the  only 
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office  that  he  haa  ever  held  has  been  in  the  striet  path  of  hia  profession  — 
that  of  Tiee  prendent  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  New  Mexico.  He  belongs 
to  Chapman  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.F.ftAJf.;  to  Laa  Vegas  Chapter,  No.  2,  It.A.M; 
to  Las  Vegas  Lodge,  No.  408,  BJ^.CE.;  and  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodgew 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  guide  their  lives 
according  to  its  teachings.  Br.  McClanahan  haa  had  broad  experience  in  the 
path  of  hia  profession  and  in  his  practice  haa  never  regarded  lightly  the  dutiea 
and  obligations  which  devolve  upon  him.  He  has  constantly  worked  his  way 
upward  by  reaaon  of  his  skin  and  efficiency  and  eoUeagaes  and  contemporaries 
speak  of  him  in  terma  of  confidence  and  high  regard. 

ISAAC  DAVIS 

Business  enterprise  and  progreasiyeness  find  an  exponent  in  Isaac  Davis, 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  leading  grocery  establishments  of  Laa  Vegas.  He 
waa  bom  iu  Poland,  Bussia,  May  12,  1867,  a  son  of  Israel  and  Jeanette  (Qold- 
amith)  Davia.  The  mother  died  in  her  native  Poland,  after  which  the  father 
with  hia  family  of  four  children,  hia  aon  Isaac  and  three  daughters,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1875,  settling  in  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  up 
to  the  time  of  his  demise. 

Isaae  Davis  was  there  largely  educated  as  a  pnbUc  school  pupil  but  his 
opportunities  were  somewhat  limited,  for  while  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  drifted 
westward.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1879.  He  made  his  first  stop  of  any 
importance  at  Denver,  where  he  began  carrying  a  pack  and  thua  entered  npon 
Ida  mercantile  career,  aelling  gooda  from  houae  to  houae.  In  thia  way  he 
traveled  over  much  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  continuing  active  in  buidness 
in  that  way  until  1886,  when  he  removed  to  Las  Vegas,  where  he  invested  the 
capital  which  he  had  acquired  through  industry  and  economy  in  a  stock  of 
groceriea  Today  he  has  a  large  store  in  which  he  carries  an  extensive  line  of 
groceries,  meats,  crockery  and  other  gooda  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  attractiye  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  two  cities  and  he 
ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  and  progreasive  business  men  in  either  the 
old  or  the  new  town. 

In  1909  Mr.  Davia  waa  united  in  marriage  to  Mias  Boss  Bierman,  of  Loa 
Angeles,  California,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Jeanette  and  Walter  A. 
He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  while  fraternally  he 
ia  identified  with  Laa  Vegaa  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.0  JS.,  and  El  Dorado  Lodge, 
No.  1,  K.P.  Mr.  Davis  is  also  a  member  of  the  Jewish  church.  While  bom 
aeroas  the  water,  practically  his  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  the  new  world 
and  much  of  it  has  been  passed  in  the  Weat^  ao  that  he  haa  become  imbued 
witii  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress  which  haa  been  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  upbuilding  of  thia  seetion  of  the  conntry. 

ROBERT  J.  TAUPBRT 

Robert  J.  Tanpert,  manufacturing  jeweler  of  East  Laa  Vegaa  and  one  of 
the  city's  foremost  business  men,  was  bom  in  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  February 
2, 1872,  a  son  of  John  A.  and  Margaret  (Kurts)  Tanpert,  the  former  a  native 
of  Bavaria,  while  the  latter  waa  bom  in  Wayneaburg,  Ohio.    They  were  married 
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in  Stark  eonntj,  Oluo,  but  soon  afterward  removed  to  Gblnmbia  City,  Indiana, 
where  the  father,  who  had  previondj  become  a  f onndryman,  eetabliahed  him- 
self in  the  plow  mannf  aetoring  bosinesB,  with  which  he  was  identiiled  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

At  the  nsoal  age  Bobert  J.  Taupert  entered  the  public  eehools  of  his  natiTe 
city  and  supplemented  his  high  school  work  bj  a  normal  course.  As  earlj  as 
his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  the  jeweler's  trade  in 
Columbia  C^tj,  serving  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  in  1892  he  went  to 
Chicago.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years  he  was  employed  as  a  journeyman, 
his  work  covering  many  of  the  middle  and  western  states.  He  arrived  in  New 
Mexico  in  1807  and  spent  a  little  lees  than  three  years  in  Santa  Fe.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  he  made  his  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  remained  until 
April,  1902,  when  he  removed  to  Las  Vegas  and  established  hie  preeent  business, 
which  has  been  developed  into  one  of  the  most  modem  jewelry  establishments 
of  the  Southwest  He  is  an  expert  manufacturer  of  lenses  and  makes  most 
beautiful  and  unique  designs  in  jewelry  and  as  the  years  have  passed  on  he 
has  built  up  an  extensive  mail  order  business  throughout  the  state.  His  work 
is  thoroughly  artistic  and  his  business  methods  are  such  as  have  secured  for 
him  a  growing  and  satisfactory  i>atronage. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1913,  Mr.  Taupert  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ida 
M.  Laird,  of  Marceline,  Missouri,  by  whom  he  has  one  child,  Margaret.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  following  organizations:  Iva  Lodge,  No.  87, 
K.P.,  of  Monticello,  Iowa;  Las  Vegas  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.O.E.;  Chi^man 
Lodge,  No.  2,  A.F.4bA.M.;  and  Santa  Fe  Consistory,  No.  1,  A.ftA.&B.  Mr. 
Taupert  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  has  ever 
kept  well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day.  That  he  is  interested 
in  community  affairs  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Las  Vegas  board  of  education,  that  he  served  as  mayor  of  the  city  from  1912 
until  1914,  giving  to  it  a  pubUc^splrited  and  businesslike  administration,  and 
that  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  road  commissioners.  He  likewise 
belongs  to  the  Commercial  Club  and  cooperates  in  all  of  its  well  devised  and 
projected  plans  for  the  further  upbuUding  and  improvement  of  the  city. 

C.  V.  HEDGCOCK 

C.  V.  Hedgcock,  shoe  merchant,  is  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  East 
Las  Vegas,  in  which  city  he  has  made  his  home  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century.  Character  and  ability  have  brought  him  to  the  front  and  he  has  never 
feared  to  venture  where  favoring  opportonity  has  led  the  way.  He  was  bom 
in  Frankfort,  Indiana^  February  20,  1959,  a  son  of  John  S.  and  Elizabeth 
(Boss)  Hedgcock,  the  former  a  native  of  England  and  the  latter  of  Ohio. 
When  a  young  man  the  father  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States  and 
devoted  hie  active  life  to  merchandising,  both  he  and  his  wife  passing  away  in 
Indiana. 

C.  V.  Hedgcock  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Clinton 
county,  Indiana,  and  in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  which  he 
followed  for  several  years.    In  1881  he  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  establishing  his 
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home  in  Laa  Vegas,  ^ere  he  found  employment  with  the  Bathbon  Shoe  Oom- 
panjr.  Hia  ability  there  won  him  promotion  to  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
■tore  and  about  1900  he  pnrehaaed  the  bueineea,  which  he  had  then  been 
managing  for  several  years.  Five  or  six  years  later  he  removed  his  store  to 
East  Las  Vegas  and  for  the  past  deeade  has  ranked  among  the  foremost 
merehants  of  the  city.  He  carries  a  large  and  carefully  selected  line  of  shoes 
and  his  business  methods  commend  him  to  the  ecmfidence  and  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public  He  is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  People's  Bank  and  he  ranks 
with  the  representatiye  citisens  to  whom  opportunity  has  ever  meant  action. 
Whenever  there  has  come  to  him  a  chance  for  advancement  he  has  quickly 
utilised  it  and  his  powers  and  abilities  have  been  quickened  and  strengthened 
through  the  exercise  of  effort. 

In  1883  Mr.  Hedgcock  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lida  Morris,  of  East 
Las  Vegasy  l^  whom  he  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  survive,  namely: 
Charles  G.,  a  leading  attorney  of  East  Las  Vegas;  and  J.  Vivian,  a  student 
in  Berkeley  College  of  Berkeley,  California.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Hedg- 
cock is  a  republican  and  for  several  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education,  while  for  one  term  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  couneiL  He  be- 
longs to  Las  Vegas  Lodge,  No.  4,  I.O.O.F.,  and  the  principles  which  govern 
his  conduct  are  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  to  which  his  wife  also  belongs. 

JOHN  H.  YORK 

John  H.  York  is  actively  identified  with  public  intoresto  of  San  Miguel 
county  as  one  of  its  board  of  county  commissioners  and  is  engaged  in  business 
in  East  Las  Vegas  as  a  grocer.  He  was  bom  in  Franklin  county,  Missouri, 
February  5,  1862,  a  son  of  John  E.  and  Sarah  E.  (Turner)  York,  who  came 
to  New  Mexico  with  the  building  of  the  railroad  in  1879,  arriving  at  Las  Vegas 
after  a  stay  of  six  months  at  Otero,  which  was  then  the  trading  and  forwarding 
point  while  the  road  was  being  built  into  Las  Vegas. 

John  H.  York  was  at  that  time  a  lad  of  seventeen  years  and  soon  afterward 
he  went  to  work  for  Hopper  Brothers,  grocerymen,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  their  removal  from  the  city  in  1882.  Subsequently  he  went  to  San  Marcial, 
where  he  conducted  the  railroad  eating  house  and  lunch  counter  for  one  and  a 
half  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Las  Vegas  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Belden  ft  Wilson,  grocers,  while  subsequently  he  was  connected  with 
the  John  A.  Dick  Grocery  Company.  Laudable  ambition,  however,  prompted 
him  to  put  forth  effort  that  would  enable  him  to  eventually  engage  in  business 
on  his  own  account  and  1898  saw  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes,  for  in  that  year 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  N.  S.  Belden,  organizing  the  grocery  firm  of 
Belden  ft  York.  The  new  enterprise  prospered  from  the  beginning  and  in 
1901  Mr.  York  purchased  his  partner's  interest,  since  which  time  he  has  carried 
on  the  store  independentiy.  He  has  a  large  and  carefully  selected  line  of  staple 
and  fancy  groceries  and  the  methods  he  employs  in  the  conduct  of  his  business 
have  insured  him  a  continued  patronage,  for  he  is  thoroughly  reliable  as  well 
as  enterprising.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mutual 
Building  ft  Loan  Association. 
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In  the  year  1889  Mr.  York  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  W.  WiXkerwon,  of 
OftUaway  eonntj,  Miaeouri,  and  to  them  was  bom  a  daaghter,  Mary  Mofls^  who 
is  now  a  teacher  in  the  publie  eohools  of  Laa  Vega&  Mr.  York  ia  a  republican 
in  his  political  viewB  and  in  1908  waa  elected  on  that  ticket  aa  aaaeaaor  of  his 
county,  in  which  position  he  aerred  for  three  yearly  from  January  1,  1909.  In 
1911  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  conmiisaionera  for  a 
term  of  Itwe  years  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  position  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1912.  Orer  the  record  of  his  official  career  there  falls  no  shadow 
of  wrong  nor  suspicion  of  evil,  for  he  is  most  loyal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
Mr.  York  is  connected  with  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  and  has  passed  through  all 
the  chairs  in  the  local  organization.  He  belonga  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Mrs.  York  is  also  a  member  of  the  Borosis  Club,  was  formerly  president,  and 
ia  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Club  and  is  quite  prominent  in  dub  work.  Mr. 
York  ranks  with  the  foremost  citisens  in  Las  Vegasw  He  has  membership  in 
the  Gommerdal  Club  and  cooperates  in  all  its  plans  and  principles  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  dty  and  the  extension  of  its  business  connections.  He  has 
also  served  aa  clerk  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  and  aa  a  man- 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  public  library.  He  utilises  practical 
methods  while  working  toward  high  ideals  and  his  efforts  have  ever  been  bene- 
ilcially  resultant. 

JOHN  WOODS  HARRIS 

John  Woods  Harris,  president  of  the  People's  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of 
Las  Vegas  and  one  of  the  best  known  bankers  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
waa  bom  in  Boone  county,  Missouri,  September  26,  1864,  a  son  of  John  Woods 
and  Anna  (McClure)  Harris,  who  were  natives  of  E^entucky,  the  former  bom 
in  Madison  county,  Kentud^,  and  the  latter  in  Pike  county,  Missouri.  Mr. 
Harris  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  wearing  the  old-time  stock  and  other 
articles  of  dress  which  bespoke  the  gentleman  of  that  period.  In  1832  he 
removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  became  prominently  known  as  a  merchant, 
banker,  agriculturist^  scholar,  and  legialator.  In  his  later  years  he  developed 
not  only  the  model  farm  of  Missouri  but  one  of  the  model  f anna  of  the  United 
States  and  his  efforts  proved  a  source  of  education  in  connection  with  scientific 
farming.  The  farm  comprises  two  thousand  acrea  and  by  the  state  was 
awarded  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  being  the  finest  and  best  im- 
proved farm  in  Missouri.  It  was  this  fact  which  suggested  the  name  of  the 
''Model  Farm."  His  important  and  extensive  business  interests  and  hie  legis- 
lative service  made  John  Woods  Harris,  Sr.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  men  of  his  state.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he 
was  serving  aa  a  member  of  the  Missouri  legislature  and  was  one  of  the  men 
^o  voted  to  keep  the  state  in  the  Union.  For  years  he  served  as  curator  of 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  and  in  this  connection,  as  in  many  other 
lines,  he  was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  state's  foremost  men. 

John  Woods  Harris  was  reared  at  home  and  was  educated  in  the  Missouri 
State  University,  where  he  completed  a  course  with  the  dass  of  1888.     He 
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afterward  attended  P6iighkeep«le  College  in  New  York  from  1883  until  1880  and 
early  in  the  latter  jear  he  made  his  initial  step  in  connection  with  the  banking 
busineea  aa  a  representative  of  the  Boone  County  National  Bank.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  went  to  Kansas  and  the  following  year  engaged  in  the  banking 
businees  on  his  own  account,  becoming  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Nortonville,  and  president  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Manhattan.  From 
time  to  time  he  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  activities  until  he  was  identified  with 
more  than  twenty  banks.  He  retained  his  active  connection  with  the  Kansas 
institutions  from  1885  until  1907  and  during  five  years  of  that  time  was  a 
resident  of  Kansas  City.  In  October,  1912,  he  arrived  in  Las  Vegas  and  was 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  organization  of  the  People's  Bank  ft  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  has  since  been  the  prerident.  This  institution  has  had  the 
most  phenomenal  growth  of  any  bank  in  the  Southwest  It  has  advanced  almost 
l^  leaps  and  bounds  and  has  become  one  of  the  strong  financial  concerns  of 
the  country,  its  wise  policy  carefully  safeguarding  the  interests  of  depositors 
and  stockholders  alike.  Mr.  Harris  still  retains  extensive  banking  and  ranch- 
ing interests  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
banking  men  of  the  lOddle  West  He  has  keen  insight  and  his  plans  are  care- 
fully formed  and  promptly  executed. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1889,  Mr.  Harris  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Susan  Oldham,  her  father  being  Abner  A.  Oldham,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Christian  College  at  Columbia,  Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  have 
two  ehildren:  John  Woods,  Jr.,  who  is  paying  teller  of  the  People's  Bank  4 
Trust  Company  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico;  and  Mary  Oldham,  at  home. 

In  politics  Mr.  Harris  is  a  democrat  but  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  oiBee 
have  no  attraction  for  him  and  the  only  public  office  that  he  has  filled  has 
been  along  educational  lines,  for  he  is  now  a  regent  of  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Las  Yegasw  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Chapman  Lodge, 
AJF.hAJL;  Boyal  Arch  Chi^ter,  No.  3;  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge;  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks;  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Oommereial  Qub.  He  and  his  fiunily  are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
Honored  and  respected  by  all,  Mr.  Harris  occupies  a  most  enviable  position  in 
badness  circles  not  alone  by  reason  of  the  success  which  he  has  achieved  but 
also  owing  to  the  straightforward  bustaiess  policy  which  he  has  ever  f oUowed. 

HENRY  OOKB 

Henry  Goke,  who  passed  away  at  his  home  in  East  Las  Vegas  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1911,  was  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  northern  New  Mexico 
and  was  extensively  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  and  had  a  number 
of  other  important  budness  interests.  He  was  bom  in  Germany  on  the  l(Hh 
of  January,  1848,  and  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
country.  In  1858  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  landing  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  and  as  he  had  no  capital  it  was  neeessary  that  he  find  work  immediately. 
For  a  year  he  was  employed  as  a  farm  hand  near  Galveston  at  eight  dollars 
per  month  and  the  following  year  he  farmed  on  shares.  The  third  year  of 
hia  residence  in  the  United  States  he  was  given  a  position  as  overseer  of  the 
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■Uves  on  a  large  plantatum,  which  indieatea  that  his  ability  and  trnstwortfai* 
new  were  qoiekljr  recognised.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Oonf  ederate  army  as 
a  musieian  and  remained  at  the  front  until  the  battle  of  Pleasant  HiH,  Lonloi- 
ana,  in  1864,  at  whieh  time  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Together  with  others  he 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  allegianee  to  the  United 
States.  He  then  worked  his  way  up  the  Mississippi  to  LeaTenworth,  Kanwss, 
on  steamers,  bat  did  not  remain  long  in  that  eity  as  he  hired  as  a  teamster 
to  the  late  Theodore  Gasados,  of  Anton  Ghioo,  New  Mexieo  territory,  who  was 
outfitting  a  large  immigrant  train  for  this  section.  There  were  two  hundred 
wagons  loaded  with  com  destined  for  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  and  it  took 
three  months  to  make  the  trip  over  the  famous  Santa  Fe  trail  from  Fort 
LeaTenworth  to  Fort  Union. 

Mr.  Goke  went  to  Santa  Fe  from  Fort  Union  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  was 
employed  in  the  Bio  Dolores  placer  mines  and  for  a  similar  period  of  time 
was  clerk  for  the  same  company,  which  was  then  largely  owned  by  the  late 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins.  In  1867  he  came  to  the  northern  part  of  New 
Mexico,  locating  at  Sapello,  San  Miguel  county,  about  twdve  miles  from  Las 
Vegas.  On  the  25th  of  July  of  that  year  he  established  a  general  store  there^ 
investing  in  that  enterprise  his  entire  capital  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  f orty-flye  dollars.  He  gave  the  most  careful  attention  to  his  busness  af- 
fairs and  was  successful  from  the  start  As  time  i>assed  the  volume  of  bis 
trade  increased  rapidly,  and  he  became  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
territory.  His  business  interests  widened  and  he  became  extensively  engaged 
in  farming,  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  and  in  flour  milling  and,  moreover,  he 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  number 
of  the  largest  financial  institutions  of  northern  New  Mexico,  including  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Baton  and  the  Las  Vegas  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  president,  and  the  San  Miguel  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director. 

Mr.  Goke  was  married  on  the  22d  of  January,  1867,  to  Miss  Oumednda 
Boybal  of  Placer,  Santa  Fe  county,  New  Mexico,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  six  children:  Henry  C,  who  married  Minnie  Herman,  August  29,  1890; 
Emanuel  B.;  Sara  C,  who  married  Napoleon  Fontaine,  of  Las  Vegas;  Charlotte, 
who  died  oir  the  27th  of  October,  1877 ;  Christopher,  who  married  Emily  Sena, 
of  Las  Vegas;  and  Albert^  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Goke  gave  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  and  was 
several  times  elected  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  which  his  widow  still  belongs.  She  resides  in 
a  commodious  home  at  No.  905  National  avenue.  Las  Vegas,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  her.  Mr.  Goke  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  territory  and  in  building  up  his  various  business  interests  contributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  New 
Mexico.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character  and  was  not  only  highly  respected  for 
his  ability  but  was  also  held  in  warm  regard  by  those  who  Were  privileged  to 
know  him  personally.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1911,  was  recognised  as  a  loss  to  the  state. 
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A.  P.  MORRISSBTTB 

A.  F.  MoTrifloette,  daim  adjuster  of  the  New  Mexico  divisioii  of  the  Santa 
Te  Bailroad  Company,  was  bom  in  Biehmond,  Yirginia,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
her,  1876,  a  son  of  James  I.  and  Sarah  (Bradley)  Morriseette.  The  father  is 
now  deceased  but  the  mother  survives  and  makes  her  home  at  Newport  News, 
inrginia, 

A.  F.  Morrissette  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Bichmond,  Virginia^ 
in  the  Davis  school  at  Winston,  North  Garolina,  and  in  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Blacksburg,  Virginia.  He  subsequently  for  a  short 
time  attended  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  following  which  he  went  to 
Newport  News,  where  he  was  i^ployed  in  the  oflce  of  the  Chesapeake  4  Ohio 
Bailroad  Company.  He  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  the  Newport  News 
Ship  Building  Company,  with  which  he  was  identified  until  1906,  when  he 
came  to  New  Mexico  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailway  Com- 
pany in  the  cax>acity  of  timekeeper.  Subsequently  he  was  made  a  clerk  in  the 
office  and  in  1910  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  daim  adjuster  for  the  New 
Mexico  division,  in  which  position  of  importance  and  responsibility  he  still 
serves^  his  efforts  being  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  company  which  he  rep* 
resents. 

In  1901  Mr.  Morrissette  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  M.  Cook,  of  New 
York  city,  and  to  them  were  bom  two  children,  but  only  one,  Elisabeth  Stevens, 
is  now  living.  The  parents  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  Mr. 
Morrissette  is  a  prominent  Mason,  belonging  to  Temple  Lodge,  No.  6,  A.F.  ft 
AJC.,  and  to  New  Mexico  Consistory,  No.  1,  A.ftA.S.B.  He  is  likewise  identi- 
fied with  Albuquerque  Lodge,  No.  61,  B.P.O.E.  He  maintains  his  residence 
in  Las  Vegas  but  has  become  well  known  throughout  the  state  for  he  has 
gained  many  friends  by  reason  of  his  uniform  courtesy  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
interests  which  he  represents. 

CECILIO  ROSENWALD 

OeeHio  Bosenwald,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  firm  of  E.  Bosen- 
wald  ft  Son,  of  Las  Vegas,  was  bom  November  16,  1873,  on  the  site  of  his 
preeent  place  of  business,  representing  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  families 
of  the  city.  His  parents  were  Emanuel  and  Elise  (Apfdbaum)  Bosenwald,  who 
are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  After  attending  the  public  schools  he 
became  a  student  in  Jesuit  College  of  Las  Vegas,  and  in  1890  he  entered  his 
father 's  store  as  general  utility  man.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  merchan- 
didng  in  a  strict  school  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  himself  with  every  phase  of  the  trade  and  with  every  branch  of 
the  business.  Parental  authority  did  not  intervene  to  win  him  speedy  promo- 
tions, for  his  training  was  most  thorough  and  systematic.  In  1898,  however,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  and  the  day  of  his  admittance  to  a  partnerdiip 
in  the  business  was  one  of  the  proudest  of  his  life.  He  is  now  president  and 
manager  of  the  company,  in  which  connection  he  is  active  in  control  of  one 
of  the  important  commercial  enterprises  of  the  state,  their  trade  relations 
covering  a  broad  territory,  the  volume  of  their  business  being  now  represented 
by  a  large  tgan  annually. 
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Mr.  Bosenwald  is  both  a  forceful  and  reMareefnl  man  and  it  ia  a  recog- 
nised fact  that  he  never  stops  short  of  saoeess  when  he  can  reach  that  goal 
by  honorable  and  persistent  effort.  He  has  extended  his  labors  into  other 
fields  outside  of  merchandising  and  is  president  of  the  Canyon  Del  Agua 
Company,  a  sheep  and  land  company,  which  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  is  also  senior  member  of  the 
Bosenwald  Bealty  Company,  which  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  organisation  being  effected  in  1912.  He  is 
likewise  the  president  of  the  Las  Vegas  Amusement  Company,  which  controls 
all  of  the  amusement  houses  of  Las  Vegas  and  of  East  Las  Vegaa  His  plans 
are  well  formulated,  promptly  and  carefully  executed  and  he  is  notably  ener- 
getic and  reliable  in  all  his  transactions. 

On  the  IHh  of  October,  1898,  Mr.  Bosenwald  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Hannchen  Bonheim,  of  Las  Vegas,  a  daughter  of  B.  A.  and  Pauline  (Hoffman) 
Bonheim,  the  former  of  whom  is  deceased  while  the  latter  is  still  Uying.  They 
have  three  children,  Theodore,  Elise  and  EmanueL  Mr.  Bosenwald  adheres  to 
the  Jewish  faith  and  he  is  well  known  and  popular  in  various  fraternal  organi- 
sations, belonging  to  Chapman  Lodge,  No.  2,  AJP,  A  A.M.,  the  Valley  of  Santa 
Fe  Consistory,  No.  1,  A.  ft  A.S.B.,  Las  Vegas  Lodge  No.  408,  BJ^.CE.,  and  the 
J.  £.  Bosenwald  Lodge,  L03.B.  His  political  support  is  given  to  the  repub- 
lican party  but  he  is  not  an  aapirant  for  office.  He  served,  however,  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  when  the  city  was  first  incorporated  and  for  four 
years  acted  as  chairman.  He  has  not  only  indorsed  and  promoted  educational 
interests  but  he  stands  as  a  champion  of  all  those  features  whieh  have  been 
most  prominent  in  promoting  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city  and 
thus  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Las  Vegas  rightly  claims  him  as 
one  of  her  foremost  business  men  and  he  enjoys  the  goodwill  and  high  regard 
of  colleagues  and  contemporaries. 

GEORGE  H.  HUNKER 

George  H.  Hunker,  vice  president  of  the  Peoples  Bank  4  Trust  Company, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  East  Las  Vegas,  was  bom  in  Boanoke, 
Missouri,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1876,  a  son  of  Lewis  and  Mary  A.  (Althouse) 
Hunker.  The  father  was  bom  in  Qermany,  while  the  mother,  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, came  of  German  parentage.  Lewis  Hunker  devoted  his  life  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  farming,  whieh  he  followed  for  many  years  in  Missouri,  where 
both  he  and  his  wife  eventually  passed  away. 

After  completing  a  course  in  the  high  sdiool  at  Boanoke,  Missouri,  George 
H.  Hunker  attended  the  Missouri  State  University  at  Columbia,  where  he  won 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon  graduation  with  the  class  of  1897. 
Following  the  completion  of  his  course  he  taught  mathematics  in  the  Marshall 
high  school  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  reading 
law.  He  came  to  Las  Vegas  on  account  of  his  health  in  the  year  1900  and 
here  entered  the  law  office  of  Long  ft  Fort,  under  whose  direction  he  com- 
pleted his  law  studies  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1902.  He  has  since 
practiced  and  recently  has  admitted  Charles  Hedgecock  to  a  partnership,  under 
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the  firm  style  of  Hunker  ft  Hedgeoock.  He  displays  marked  ability  in  pre- 
paring and  presenting  his  eases  and  has  been  connected  with  much  ^portant 
litigation,  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  cope  with  intricate  legal 
problems.  He  became  one  of  the  factors  in  the  organization  of  the  Peoples 
Bank  A  Tnxst  Company  in  1912,  at  which  time  he  was  made  vice  president^  and 
so  continues.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the  Aetna  Building  Assodationy  which 
he  aided  in  organizing.  This  is  a  corporation  capitalized  at  two  hundred 
thmiaand  dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  up. 

In  June,  1903,  Mr.  Hunker  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Vasse,  of  Hoberly, 
Missouri,  and  to  them  haye  been  bom  three  children,  Mary  V.,  Helen,  and 
George  H.  Mr.  Hunker  figures  prominently  in  fraternal  circles  as  a  member 
of  Chapman  Lodge,  No.  2,  F.ftA.M.,  Las  Vegas  Chapter,  No.  3,  BJLJi.,  and 
New  Mexico  Consistory,  No.  1,  A.  &  A.S.B.  He  is  likewise  connected  with  Las 
Vegas  Lodge,  No.  408,  B.P.OJS.,  of  which  he  ia  a  past  exalted  ruler.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  is  serving 
on  the  official  board,  and  politicaUy  he  is  a  democrat,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
party  leaders  in  the  State,  being  now  treasurer  of  the  state  democratic  central 
committee.  He  is  serving  on  the  board  of  education  in  East  Las  Vegas  and 
every  interest  which  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  the  city 
receives  his  indorsement  and  earnest  support. 

WILLrlAM  REUBEN  TIPTON,  M.  D. 

Dr.  WUliam  Bouben  Tipton,  a  prominent  phynoian  of  Las  Vegas,  has  gained 
that  superior  skin  and  efficiency  in  medical  practice  which  comes  from  close  and 
thorough  study  and  broad  experience.  He  has  continuously  followed  his  pro- 
feesion  in  Las  Vegas  and  East  Las  Vegas  since  1880  and  that  he  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  third  vice-presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at 
once  establishes  his  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  call- 
log  not  only  in  his  adopted  State  but  in  the  United  States  as  welL  His  birth 
occurred  upon  a  farm  in  Boone  county,  Missouri,  October  23,  1854,  his  parents 
being  Enoch  and  Martha  Jane  (Goslin)  Tipton,  who  were  also  natives  of  Boone 
county,  the  former  bom  February  2,  1827.  In  the  year  1860  he  brought  his 
family  to  New  Mexico  and  here  passed  away  on  the  11th  of  March,  1878,  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  makes  her  home  in  this  State. 

After  attending  private  schools  in  the  mastery  of  the  elementary  branches  of 
learning  Dr.  Tipton  became  a  student  in  St  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe  and 
also  attended  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School  of  that  city.  Leaving  the  latter 
institution  in  1869,  he  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  School  at  Tip- 
tonviUe,  New  Mexico,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  He  then  returned  to 
his  native  state  to  become  a  student  in  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia 
and  was  there  graduated  in  medicine  in  1876.  He  further  prepared  for  his 
chosen  calling  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philaddphia,  which  conferred 
upon  him  the  M.D.  degree  upon  his  graduation  with  the  class  of  1877.  He  has 
since  taken  post-graduate  work  in  hospital  in  St  Louis  in  1879  and  in  1880 
and  in  New  York  tity  in  1889  and  1890.  He  first  located  for  practice  in  Mo- 
berly,  Missouri,  where  he  acted  as  assistant  to  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Wabash 
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Bailroad  there.    After  about  a  year,  however,  ^^^  h^  ^0  ^d   iP 
he  contmued  his  stadies,  and  from  1877  until  ^^^^   ^  ^/V^  ^ 
tiee  at  TiptonviUe,  New  Mexico.    Since  the  latte*-  ^^,^  ^^  P  pfO^ 
feesion  in  Las  Vegas  and  in  East  Las  Yegaa  and      at^Ke^     "-^ 


His  reading  K  /'^  \^nt  Ml      I  '^^^^ 


prominently  to  the  front  not  only  in  his  adopt^    ^  ^  pt"' 

circles  throughout  the  entire  country.    His  reading     f  ^^ 

tigation  thorougli,  and  the  conscientious  perf  onnan^    ^qX 

has  brought  him  added  knowledge,  skill,  and  abili^-  WifAfiH   IL^.r«*" 

he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  board  of  health  and  WU  ^^f^^^teadent  of. 


^^^t/> 


the  New  Mexico  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Lsji  Vegas  from  1897  until  1906. 
He  became  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  New  Mexico  Medical  Society,  of  wUdi 
he  was  the  first  president,  and  in  1911  he  was  honored  with  election  to  the  t;lilrd. 
Tiee-presiden^  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  a  two  yeara'  terzn* 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1878,  at  Tiptonville,  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Tipton,  'vras 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Duncan,  whose  great-great  undo,  Samuel  Huntdzk^^ 
ton,  of  Connecticut,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenee. 
The  children  of  this  marriage  are:  Arthur  Oarlos,  who  was  graduated  in  190S 
from  the  West  Point  ICilitary  Academy;  Thomas  Murray,  who  was  gradiULted. 
from  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  in  1908;  Leo  Maurice,  an  attomegr  at^ 
East  Las  Vegas;  and  Mary  E.,  the  wife  of  Richard  B.  Devine,  assistant  cawliior 
of  the  San  Miguel  National  Bank  at  East  Las  Vegas  and  a  graduate  of  tl&e 
Wheeling  (West  Virginia)  Academy  of  the  dass  of  1908.  The  religious  f aitli 
of  the  family  is  that  of  the  CathoHc  church  and  Dr.  Tipton  is  connected  ^ritli. 
the  Knights  of  Ck>lumbu8.  His  political  indorsement  is  given  to  the  republieasi 
party.  He  has  landed  interests  in  New  Mexico  and  he  has  been  actively  ideoi.- 
tified  with  the  development  of  the  State  through  its  transitional  period  fjrom. 
early  days  and  through  the  period  of  its  later  progress  and  improvement.  Jk,^ 
one  time  he  was  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  but  did  not  serve,  ^or 
the  convention  was  not  held.  He  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  tez-ri- 
torial  equalization  board  and  from  1902  until  1906  was  regent  of  the  Normal 
SchooL  He  cooperates  in  many  phases  of  municipal  progress  and  with,  all 
those  interests  and  plans  which  work  for  the  upbuilding  and  benefit  of  "tlie 
State. 

JOHN  DE  WITT  VEEDER 

John  De  Witt  Veeder,  an  active  member  of  the  Las  Vegas  bar,  where  he  liaa 
practiced  continuously  since  1882,  is  also  identified  with  financial  and  com- 
mercial interests  as  president  of  several  corporations.  He  was  bom  upozL  at 
farm  in  Ulster  county.  New  York,  in  1855  and  is  descended  from  Holland  an.- 
cestry,  the  family,  however,  being  founded  in  America  in  early  colonial  dajrck. 
His  grandfather,  Matthew  Ten  Eyck  Veeder,  was  bom  in  Schenectady,  N'erw 
York,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  at  that  plaeo 
and  devoted  his  life  to  law  practice.  His  son.  Ten  Eyck  De  Witt  Veeder,  waa 
bom  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  and  married  Jemima  Woolsey,  a  native  odF 
Ulster  county.  New  York. 

The  family  home  was  established  upon  a  farm  in  Ulster  county.  New  Yor^ 
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and  there,  reared  amid  the  luaal  environment  of  farm  life,  John  De  Witt 
Veeder  attended  the  diatriet  aehoola  and  afterward  mastered  the  branehea  of 
learning  taught  in  the  high  aehool  of  Seheneetady.  Still  later  he  entered 
Union  College  at  Seheneetady  and  won  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  grad- 
uation with  the  elaas  of  1875.  Taming  his  attention  to  teaching,  he  followed 
that  profeesion  for  about  five  jears  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  la  1877 
entered  the  Univeraily  of  Michigan  aa  a  law  student,  devoting  one  year  to  atady 
there.  In  1881  he  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  1882 
went  to  Las  Vegas^  New  Mexico,  where  he  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  law 
offiee  of  Louis  Sulzbacher.  Afterwards  he  entered  upon  the  private  practice 
of  law,  in  which  he  has  since  continued.  He  is  careful  in  the  preparation  of 
his  cases  and  his  presentation  of  a  cause  is  dear  and  logical,  while  his  argu- 
ments are  based  upon  a  correct  application  of  the  legal  princi^es  to  the  points 
inUtigation. 

Mr.  Veeder  has  also  extended  his  efforts  into  other  fields  of  business  activity 
and  is  known  as  an  ofBicer  of  several  profitable  enterprises^  being  president  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Improvement  Company,  president  of  the  Aetna  Building  ft  Loan 
Assoeiation,  and  president  of  the  Cerro  Montoeo  Lumber  Company. 

In  his  politioal  views  Mr.  Veeder  is  an  earnest  democrat  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Baltimore  eonvention  which  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  presi- 
dent. He  served  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  thirtieth  legislative  as- 
sembly of  New  Mexico  and  at  all  times  he  has  put  forth  earnest  effort  to  se- 
eure  the  adoption  of  the  principles  in  which  he  believes.  He  has  likewise  acted 
as  regent  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Las  Cruoes  and  also  as  regent  of  the 
Normal  Universily  at  Laa  Vegas.  He  has  memberdiip  in  three  college  fra- 
ternities, the  Phi  Delta  Phi,  Psi  Upsilon,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  he  be- 
longs also  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elka  His  salient  char- 
acteristics are  such  as  commend  him  to  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the 
public  and  he  has  a  circle  of  friends  almost  coextensive  with  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON  LUCAS 

William  Johnston  Lucas,  practicing  at  the  Las  Vegas  bar,  was  bom  at  Wat- 
ford, Canada,  July  6,  1874,  and  comes  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His  grandfather, 
James  Lucas,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  in  early  manhood  he  left  that  coun- 
try and  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits  for  a 
time  but  later  became  a  circuit  rider  of  the  Methodist  church.  His  son,  James 
H.  Lucas,  bom  in  Komoka,  Canada,  in  1841,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Thom- 
son, who  died  in  the  year  1879.  Mr.  Lucas,  however,  survives  and  now  makes 
his  home  at  Samia,  Ontario,  Canada. 

After  attending  public  schools  of  his  native  city  William  Johnston  Lucas 
continued  his  education  in  the  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute  at  Strathroy, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1892.  Determining  upon  law  practice  as  a 
life  work,  he  afterward  entered  the  law  department  of  Tor<mto  TJniversily,  in 
which  he  continued  his  study  until  1894.  In  1895  he  removed  to  £1  Paso, 
Texas>  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailway  Company  in 
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oonneetioii  with  the  daim  department  Not  long  afterward  he  was  transferred 
to  the  tranaportation  department,  where  he  remained  until  1902,  when  he  went 
to  East  Las  Vegas  and  secured  a  sitnation  in  the  transportation  department  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  being  thus  employed  for  about  three  years.  Severing  his  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  company,  he  then  ent«ed  upon  the  active  practice  of 
law  in  East  Las  Vegas,  where  he  still  c<mtinues,  being  now  well  known  as  a 
representative  member  of  the  bar.  His  hig^  and  creditable  position  as  a  law- 
yer is  indieated  in  the  fact  that  in  1909  he  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  bar 
examiners  in  New  Mexico  snd  in  the  same  year  was  made  president  of  the 
board  and  has  so  served  since  that  time.  He  is  president  of  the  Kansas  Qas  ft 
Cement  Company,  is  interested  in  a  number  of  land  companies  and  owns  con- 
siderable land  individually  and  is  slso  a  director  in  several  corporations. 
From  1907  until  1914  inclusive  he  was  president  of  the  Commercial  Qub  of  Las 
Vegas,  succeeding  Colonel  Twitchell  in  that  olBce,  and  previous  to  that  time 
he  was  vice  president  of  the  dub^ 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1903,  at  Pittsburg  Pennqrlvania,  Mr.  Lucas  was 
married  to  Miss  Henriette  Cordier,  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Oordier,  the 
former  a  refugee  who  fled  with  Oarl  Schurs  from  Qermany  in  1849.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  eyston  of  penology  now  practiced  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas  was  named  Henry  Oordier  in  honor  of  her  de- 
ceased father.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas  attend  the  Episcopal  church  and  he  gives 
his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratio  party.  Li  Masonic  drdes  he  is  prom- 
inent, being  now  worthy  master  of  Chapman  Lodge,  No.  2,  F.  ft  A.M.  He  is 
also  a  K.C.O.H.  and  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  His  life  is  an  exemplification  of  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft, 
which  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Since  starting 
out  in  life  on  his  own  account  Mr.  Lucas  has  made  steady  progress  and  as 
presldoit  of  the  board  of  bar  examiners  and  as  a  practioing  attorney  ranks 
with  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State. 

WILLIAM  PORTER  MILLS,  AJB.,  AM^  M.D. 

Dr.  William  Porter  Mills,  superintendent  of  the  insane  aaylum  at  Las  Vegas^ 
is  introducing  into  his  work  at  this  place  the  most  modem  scientific  methods  in 
the  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Study  and  investigation  keep 
him  in  touch  with  the  latest  discoveries  and  theory  in  regard  to  patients  of  this 
character  and  in  his  activities  he  utilises  those  plans  which  have  proven  most 
effective  in  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions. 

Dr.  Mills  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Maryland,  in  1873,  a  son  of  the  Bev. 
Joseph  L.  Mills  and  a  grandson  of  Johu  S.  Mills,  likewise  a  native  of  Mary- 
land. The  family  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  Holland  and  the  American  branch 
was  founded  in  Connecticut  by  Pieter  Wooter  Van  de  Mueller,  who  was  burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam  and  who  on  coming  to  America  anglicised  his  name  to 
Peter  Mills.  The  descent  is  traced  down  in  direct  line  to  the  Bev.  Joseph  L. 
Mills,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Maryland  in  1840  and  who  in  tiiat  state  wedded 
Marietta  Dickinson,  whose  birth  likewise  occurred  there.  In  1875  they  re- 
moved to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  they  continued  until  1880  and  thence 
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went  to  Alezandriay  Virginia.  A  year  later  thej  beeame  rendente  of  Fred- 
erieky  Marjland,  and  two  years  afterward  went  to  Waahington,  D.C.  Follow- 
ing a  resldenee  of  four  years  in  the  capital  Bev.  Joseph  L.  Milla  removed  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  when  two  years  had  there  passed  beeame  a  resident 
of  Westminster,  Miuryland.  His  wife  died  in  the  year  1900  and  in  1914,  after 
llftj-f our  years  devoted  to  the  aetive  work  of  the  ministry  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  church,  he  retired. 

Dr.  Mills  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, and  at  other  places  to  which  his  parents  removed,  including  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  received  high  school  instruction.  He  afterward  entered 
the  Western  Maryland  Ck>llege  at  Westminster  and  was  graduated  therefrom 
with  the  cUuM  of  1893.  He  next  entered  the  medical  department  of  Columbian 
Universily  at  Washington,  D.C,  and  during  the  four  years  he  attended  that 
institution  he  waa  employed  in  the  navy  department  in  connection  with  steam 
engineering.  He  was  graduated  with  the  chiss  of  1897  and  for  a  year  and  a 
half  was  resident  physician  at  Columbia  Hospital  in  the  national  capitaL 
Ijater  lie  entered  upon  the  private  practice  of  medicine  there  but  in  February, 
1901,  removed  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Meodeo,  inhere  he  opened  an  olBce,  success- 
fully practicing  in  that  city  until  the  4th  of  September,  1912,  when  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum.  He  has  since 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  where  his  labors  have  been  most  ef - 
feetiveu  The  most  sanitary  conditions  are  maintained  and  the  care  of  the 
patients  is  of  the  most  humane  and  beneficial  character,  embodying  all  that 
modem  sdenoe  has  learned  concerning  mental  disorder. 

In  Oolumbia,  Missouri,  in  1904,  Dr.  Mills  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Gertrude  M.  Bayless,  a  daughter  of  W.  Keen  and  Anna  (Fdker)  Bayless,  of 
that  cily.  To  the  doctor  and  his  wife  have  been  bom  two  daughters,  Deborah 
Felker  and  Patrida  D. 

In  his  political  views  Dr.  Mills  is  a  democrat  and  he  is  well  known  in  Ma- 
sonic circles,  being  a  past  master  of  Caiapman  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.F.  ft  A.M.,  of 
Laa  Vegas^  while  in  the  Scottish  Bite  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree 
in  the  Oonsistory.  He  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Protestant  church  and  in  these 
associations  are  found  the  rales  which  govern  his  conduct  and  shape  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellowmen.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Medical  Besorve  Corps  of 
the  United  States  army  and  also  belongs  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  New  Mexico  State  Medical  Society  and  the  Las  Vegas  Medical  Society. 
He  has  served  as  city  physician  of  Las  Vegas  and  while  in  Washington,  D.C, 
was  physician  to  the  poor.  He  is  medical  examiner  for  all  of  the  leading  life 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  New  Mexico.  His  professional  service 
is  based  no  less  upon  a  broad  humanitarian  spirit  than  upon  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  technical  training  and  he  finds  the  greatest  pleasure  in  checking  the 
ravages  of  disease.  His  salient  characteristics  of  temperament  and  of  dis- 
position well  qualify  him  for  the  important  position  which  he  now  fills  as 
supervisor  over  the  care  of  those  whom  mental  unbalance  has  made  inmates  of 
the  Las  Vegas  inatitntion. 
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HERBERT  WATSON  CLARK 

Herbert  Watwn  Gla^  who  in  September,  1908,  began  the  praetiee  of  law  in 
East  Laa  Vegaa,  where  he  remaina  an  aeti^e  member  of  the  prof easion,  was 
bom  in  Alamo,  Tenneaaee,  Augoat  28,  1882.  His  father,  JcHm  8.  Clark,  a 
natiTe  of  Haywood  eoonty,  Tenneawe,  wedded  Kaimie  G.  Wataon  and  in  1884 
thej  became  reaidenta  of  Eaat  Laa  V^gaa,  iriiere  the  mother  paaMd  away  in 
Oetober,  1915.  The  father  atill  sorviTea  and  has  aerved  aa  a  member  of  the 
New  Mexioo  aenate,  while  in  1905  he  waa  a  member  and  president  of  the  ter- 
ritorial eooneiL 

Herbert  Wataim  Clark  waa  but  two  yeara  of  age  when  taken  to  the  eity  in 
which  he  now  makea  hia  home  and  in  puUie  and  private  schools  of  Eaat  Las 
Vegaa  he  pursued  his  early  education,  subsequent  to  which  time  he  matrieulated 
in  the  TJniveraily  of  Michigan,  in  which  he  completed  hia  more  apecifically 
classical  course  in  1905.  He  continued  there  aa  a  law  student  until  the  spring 
of  1908.  Immediately  thereafter  he  returned  to  Eaat  Laa  Vegaa,  where  he 
entered  upon  active  practice  in  September.  In  the  eight  yeara  which  have 
since  elapsed  he  has  made  continuoua  progress  along  professional  linea,  his 
abilily  gaining  for  him  a  large  and  distinctively  representative  clientage.  In 
February,  1909,  he  was  made  assistant  United  Statea  diatriet  attorney  of  New 
Mexico  and  capably  filled  that  poaition  until  August^  1913,  but  at  the  present 
time  concentrates  his  attention  upon  private  practice. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1909,  in  East  Las  Vegas,  Mr.  Clark  waa  married  to 
Mias  Jeannette  La  Bue,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  A.  La  Bue,  of  that  dty,  and 
they  are  now  parents  of  two  children,  Barbara  and  Herbert  W.  Mr.  Clark's 
military  experience  covera  service  from  1902  until  1903  with  Troop  A,  of  the 
First  Cavalry  at  East  Laa  Vegas,  of  which  he  became  second  lieutenant.  He 
belongs  to  the  Sigma  Phi  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  two  college  fraternities, 
and  in  Maaonry  he  haa  taken  the  Boyal  Arch  degreea  Hia  political  faith  is 
that  of  the  republican  party  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  state  tax  commianon. 
His  religious  b^ef  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  church.  His  interests  and  activi- 
tiea  are  those  of  a  typical  American  eitiaen,  alert,  enterpriaing  and  progree- 
siva  He  works  just  as  eamestiy  for  public  improvement  and  boiefit  as  he 
does  for  the  advancement  of  his  individual  interests,  recognizing  the  duties  and 
obligations  as  weU  as  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

ELISHA  VAN  BUREN  LONG 

Elisha  Van  Buren  Long,  an  attorney  and  postmaster  of  East  Las  Vegas,  waa 
bom  in  Saulsbory,  Wayne  county,  Indiana.  Few  men  of  his  years  remain  in 
such  active  connection  with  the  affairs  of  life,  but  in  spirit  and  interests  he 
seems  yet  in  his  prime.  His  parents  were  Elisha  and  Malinda  (Hale)  Long, 
the  former  a  son  of  Christopher  Long,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia  and  aerved 
as  a  color  bearer  in  the  Bevolutionary  War  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Washington.  Elisha  Long  waa  bom  in  Boanoke  county,  Virginia,  and 
was  married  in  Ohio.  Bemoving  to  Indiana,  his  death  occurred  in  Brookville, 
that  state,  in  1840.  He  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  aa  a.  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  regiment    He  was  afterward  for  sixteen  years  a  member  of 
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the  Indiana  legialatare  and  aided  in  diaping  the  early  policy  of  the  state.  He 
waa  supointendent  of  eonBtruction  in  the  buildings  of  the  Whitewater  canal 
from  Gonnenmlle,  Indiana,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  had  teryed  as  a  brigadier 
general  of  the  Indiana  Militia  prior  to  hia  death  in  1840.  His  widow  sar- 
Tived  only  until  1848. 

Elieha  Van  Buren  Long  waa  left  an  orphan  when  but  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Kosciusko  county,  In- 
diana, and  later  attended  the  Newcastle  (Ind.)  Academy  and  Fort  Wayne 
College.  He  studied  law  at  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  and  also  at  South  Bend, 
that  state,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  He  entered  upon  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Warsaw,  Indiana,  where  he'  remained  until  1886, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  the  position  of  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  eourt  of  New  Mexico  territory,  serving  upon  that  bench  for  five 
years,  and  proving  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  that  has  ever  occupied  a  place  in 
connection  with  the  court  of  last  resorts  He  eventually,  however,  resigned 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Las  Vegas,  where  he  still  continuea  as 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  bar. 

Judge  Long  has  held  various  positions  of  honor  and  trust  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Indiana  district  which  comprised  at 
that  time  Kosciusko  and  Wabash  eounties,  remaining  in  that  connection  for 
three  yeara  He  was  afterward  appointed  by  Governor  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
later  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  circuit  judge  of  the  twenty-first 
judicial  circuit  of  Indiana  with  jurisdiction  over  Kosciusko,  Marshall,  and 
Fulton  counties,  while  later  Whitley  county  waa  added  to  his  territory.  After 
serving  for  one  term  by  appointment  he  was  twice  reelected  to  that  office  and 
served  upon  the  circuit  court  boich  for  thirteen  continuous  yeara  He  twice 
carried  Kosciusko  county  and  the  cit^  of  Warsaw  by  large  majorities,  although 
a  democrat  in  politics,  when  the  district  was  strongly  republican.  His  elec- 
tion as  circuit  judge  was  therefore  a  merited  tribute  to  his  ability  and  per- 
sonal worth  and  was  an  indication  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
fellow  townsmen. 

In  1873  in  Warsaw,  Indiana,  Judge  Long  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  B.  Wal- 
ton, and  they  became  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters:  Alfred  Hen- 
dricks; Boas  W.,  now  United  States  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  republic 
of  Salvador  in  Central  America;  Mary  A.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Olney;  and 
Teressa  A.  Judge  and  Mra  Long  hold  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church 
and  he  is  a  Mason,  belonging  to  both  the  blue  lodge  and  chapter.  His  political 
allegianee  has  always  been  given  to  the  democratic  party,  which  finds  in  him  a 
stalwart  advocate,  supporting  his  position  by  strong  and  intelligent  argument. 
After  coming  to  New  Mexico  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  and  was  appointed  by  Governor  L.  B.  Prince  as  preddent  of  the  board 
which  had  in  charge  the  construction  of  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  at 
Las  Vogaa.  In  1916  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  East  Las  Vegas,  which 
office  he  is  now  filling.  Of  Judge  Long  it  may  well  be  said  that  he  is  ex- 
ceptionally active  and  young  for  a  man  of  his  age.    The  spirit  of  youth  with 
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its  Taried  interests  and  aetivities  he  retains,  though  he  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  great  majority  put  aside  the  eares  and  re^Kmsibilities  of  Hfe.  He 
is  alert  and  energetic,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  modem  thought  in 
relation  to  the  great  vital  questions  which  affect  the  interests  of  society. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SiERBA  County 

THE  county  of  Sierra  lies  in  the  southwestem  i)orti(»i  of  the 
State  and  was  created  by  legislative  enactment  in  1884.'** 
The  areas  constituting  the  county  as  formed  were  taken 
from  those  of  Socorro,  Dona  Ana  and  Grant  counties.***  At  the 
time  of  its  creation  the  locality  was  controlled  largely  by  mining 
interests.    Hillsborough  **^  is  the  county  seat. 

Large  plains  occupy  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  county ; 
then  comes  the  mountain  range  known  as  the  Sierra  Caballo,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bio  Qrande^ 
around  whose  southern  extremity  that  river  makes  a  sweep  to  the 

^99  New  Mexico  Seetion  Lowe,  1884,  eh.  109. 

MO  The  original  boundaries  of  the  eountj  were:  ^'Oommeneing  at  the 
Male  Springe,  in  Mule  Pass,  in  Gook's  eafion  range,  in  the  eonnty  of  Grant, 
and  ranning  thenee  in  a  northwesterly  direetion  along  the  sonmiit  of  the 
Kimbree  mountidns  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  Orant  eounty;  thenee  west 
on  said  north  boundary  line  to  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  degree  of  hmgitade 
west  of  Greenwich;  tiienee  north  on  said  degree  of  longitude  to  the  point 
where  the  same  interseete  the  north  line  of  township  line  ten  south,  of  New 
Mexico,  bein^  alone  the  north  line  of  township  ten  south,  range  eleven  west 
of  the  Meridian  of  New  Mezieo;  thenee  east  on  said  town^p  line  to  the 
principal  Meridian  of  New  Mexico;  thence  south  on  said  principal  Meridian 
to  the  south  line  of  township  seventeen  south,  of  the  United  States  Survey; 
thence  west  along  said  south  line  of  said  township  number  seventeen  soutii, 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  range  four  west,  New  Mexico  principal  Meridian; 
thence  south  on  the  west  line  of  said  range  line  number  four  west  of  said 
principal  Meridian  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  southwest  eomer  of  township  number 
nineteen  south,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  nineteen  soutii,  range 
seven  west,  New  Mexico  principal  Meridian;  thence  west,  northwest  to  £e 
place  of  beginning  on  said  south  line  to  the  boundary  line  of  Grant  county." 

«oi  The  populatum  in  1910  was  3,536.  The  acreage  open  to  entry  under  the 
United  States  Land  Office  at  Las  Craees,  N.  M.,  is:  Surveyed,  1,377,944;  un- 
surveyed,  216,300.  The  principal  towns  are:  HOIsborough,  population,  400; 
altitude,  5,224;  Elephant  Butte,  population,  800;  Engle,  population,  300;  Las 
Palomas,  population,  300. 

Hillsborough  is  reached  by  a  stage  line  from  Lake  Valley,  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  line  of  the  A.  T.  k  8.  F.  Bailway,  about  12  miles  distant 

The  first  officials  of  the  county  were:  Commissioners:  A.  £.  Pitkin,  G. 
W.  Gregg  and  Bichard  Winn;  probate  judge,  Josd  Tafoya;  clerk,  J.  M.  Web- 
ster; sheriff,  Thomas  Murphy;  assessor,  James  P.  Parker;  and  treasurer,  F. 
W.  Taylor. 
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east  as  it  leaves  the  confines  of  the  county,  leaving  about  one-third 
its  area  to  the  east  To  the  westward,  interrupted  by  smaU  moun- 
tain peaks,  the  plains  extend  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blade  Bange, 
which  forms  a  mighty  western  barrier.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  creeks  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer,  which  empty 
into  the  GUa,  all  streams  have  their  courses  to  the  east  and  empty 
into  the  Bio  Orande  del  Norte. 

The  county  is  well  divided  into  valley,  mesa,  and  mountain  areas, 
including  also  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  valley  of  the  Bio 
Orande,  where  the  bottom  lands  are  cultivated  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion. Agriculture  is  also  pursued  in  the  smaller  valleys  of  the 
mountains.  The  county  generally  is  rough  and  broken  and  with 
the  excepticm  of  the  flow  of  the  Bio  Orande  the  water  supply  is 
scant,  the  precipitation  ranging  from  four  to  six  inches  during 
the  summer,  while  the  total  annual  predpitaticA,  except  in  the 
high  mountains,  does  not  exceed  ten  inches. 

Irrigation  is  generally  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  few  small 
streams  flowing  eastward  toward  the  Bio  Orande.  None  of  these, 
however,  discharges  water  into  the  Bio  Orande  excepting  during 
seasons  of  excessive  snowfall  or  heavy  summer  rains. 

Although  the  water  supply  is  small,  it  is  constant,  and  probably 
on  this  account  a  higher  duty  of  water  is  reached  in  this  district 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

On  the  Bio  Alamosa,  1,200  acres  are  irrigated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canada  de  Alamosa,  Monticello,  and  above. 

The  Cuchillo  Negro  serves  1,500  acres  at  and  above  Cuchillo. 
There  are  irrigated  from  springs  and  the  Bio  Palomas,  540  acres; 
from  springs  and  the  Bio  Las  Animas,  500  acres;  from  springs  and 
the  Bio  Percha,  100  acres ;  from  springs  and  the  Ci^ega  Apache, 
120  acres;  and  from  springs  an  dthe  Berrendo  Creek,  160  acres. 
This  acreage  consumes  all  the  water  at  several  points  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  flood  flow.  Altogether  there  are  not  5,000  acres 
under  cultivation,  but  with  the  available  water  supply  probably 
50,000  acres  could  be  cultivated  if  storage  reservwrs  were  built. 

The  Nogal  Canyon,  San  Jos6  Canyon,'®*  Canada  Alamosa,  Cuchil- 

oos  At  is  evidenced  hj  the  nomenclature  all  of  this  section  of  New  Mexico 
was  well  known  to  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans.  The  early  explorers,  witii  the 
exception  of  Coronado,  came  into  New  Mexico  following  the  course  of  the  Bio 
Grande  del  Norte  almost  to  its  source. 
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lo  Negro,  Las  Palonuis,  Lea  Animaa,  North  Peioha,  Middle  Pereha, 
South  Percha,  Trujillo  Creek,  Tierra  Blanca  Creek,  and  Berroido 
Creek  are  the  main  valleya  of  the  county  and  all  have  natural  res- 
ervoir aitea.  There  are  a  number  of  other  canyons,  from  10  to  25 
and  30  milea  long,  that  have  aplendid  land  in  them  that  could  be 
farmed  if  water  were  put  on  tiie  land.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  no  settlers  on  the  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  water  can 
be  developed  in  every  one  of  the  valleya  by  up-to-date  well-boring 
apparatus.  On  an  experimental  scale  fine  cotton  and  tobacco  have 
been  raised  in  the  county,  and  large  areas  would  be  planted  if  the 
water  for  irrigation  were  developed. 

Sierra  county  has  a  fine  range.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stock  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  There  is  a  good  underground  water  supply  that 
can  be  developed  by  weUs.  Sheep  men  and  goat  raisers  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  on  account  of  the  mild  winters  and  the  good 
range  Sierra  county  is  a  sheep  and  goat  raising  region  par  excel- 
lence. The  county  takes  the  lead  in  New  Mexico  in  the  goat  indus- 
try. In  fact,  its  fame  in  that  direction  is  becoming  nationaL 
Some  of  the  highest  grade  prize  Angora  does  and  bucks  are  to  be 
found  on  its  famous  goat  ranches,  and  the  names  of  the  leading 
goat  raisers  are  known  in  every  one  of  the  important  goat  markets 
of  the  United  States.  The  goat  industry  is  proving  very  profitable. 
The  mountainous  character  of  this  country,  its  mild  winters,  cool 
summers,  and  good  range  adapt  it  especially  well  to  the  raising  of 
goats. 

There  are  great  possibilities  for  the  farmer  in  Angora  goats.  If 
used  alone  for  clearing  brush  they  are  a  good  investment.  Acres  of 
valueless  land  can  be  transformed  into  pasture  by  a  herd  of  An- 
goras in  two  or  three  years.  The  fleece  will  pay  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  them  and  enough  to  pay  for  keeping  them.  If 
properly  managed  the  flock  will  double  itself  yearly,  enabling  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  goats  and  come  out  with  his  land  cleared  and 
money  in  his  pocket.  A  browser,  instead  of  a  grazer,  the  Angora 
prefers  weeds  and  brush  to  grass,  and  will  kill  the  brush  every  time 
by  eating  ofF  the  leaves  and  bark.  Once  dead,  the  stems  socm  rot 
away  and  fall,  removing  the  last  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  grass. 

Aside  from  its  value  in  clearing  land,  the  Angora  is  a  money- 
maker.   It  produces  a  fine  quality  of  mohair,  used  in  the  manufac- 
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tore  of  plnsh  and  fine  dress  goods,  which  can  be  sold  readily  at  a 
price  ranging  from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound.  The  pelts,  undressed, 
bring  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  each,  according  to  the  length  and  fineness 
of  the  hair.  Angora  pelts  make  a  soft  and  beautiful  robe  that  can 
be  dyed  any  color.  Angora  meat  is  seen  occasionally  on  the  market 
as  ''well  dressed  mutton"  without  a  trace  of  the  woolly  flavor 
which  at  times  makes  mutton  objectionable.  The  foliage  upon 
which  the  goat  feeds  gives  to  the  flesh  a  taste  which  most  resembles 
venison,  the  deer  being  an  animal  that  in  its  habits  is  very  mudi 
like  the  Angora. 

Sierra  county  is  a  vast  treasure  house  of  the  precious  metals. 
Parallel  with  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte  are  three  great  mountain 
ranges.  They  are  the  Black  range,  the  CuchiUo  Negro  range,  and 
the  Caballo  range.  The  first  constitutes  a  part  of  the  continental 
divide,  known  farther  south  as  the  Sierra  Mimbres,  and  lies  close 
to  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  The  second  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  San  Mateo  mountains  of  southern  Socorro  county.  The 
Black  range  and  the  Cuchillo  Negro  run  nearly  parallel,  their 
summits  being  about  15  miles  apart  The  sectfion  of  country 
through  which  these  mountains  pass,  from  Ojo  Caliente  in  Socorro 
county  to  the  Bio  Seoo  below  Hermosa  in  Sierra  county,  is  known 
generally  as  the  Black  Bange  country.  Minor  ranges  occur  be- 
tween the  main  range  and  the  Bio  Grande,  but  have  no  extensive 
continuity,  yet  occupy  a  place  in  the  geographical  and  geological 
divisions  of  the  county. 

The  Black  Bange  is  an  unbroken  chain  over  120  miles  in  length. 
The  prominent  peaks  of  this  range  attain  an  altitude  ranging  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  slopes  and  valleys 
are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine  and  other  valuable  timber, 
the  dark  appearance  of  which  has  given  rise  to  its  distinctive  name. 
In  its  remote  recesses  are  found  bear,  deer,  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
game  animals. 

Primitive  rocks  of  the  granitic  series  compose  the  central  and 
higher  portions  of  the  mountains.  Lapping  on  this  formation, 
along  the  base  and  sides  are  strata  of  quartzite,  limestone,  and 
shale,  faulted,  pierced,  and  distributed  by  eruptions  of  porphyry, 
which  have  occurred  at  different  periods  and  along  two  distinct 
lines  parallel  to  the  range  —  the  first  at  the  base,  and  cutting 
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through  the  foot-hills;  the  second,  eight  or  twelve  miles  distant,  dis- 
plays a  series  of  nearly  circular  groups  of  lof1y«  hills.  The  mines 
occur  along  the  eruptive  lines  —  on  the  first  in  the  form  of  contact 
veins,  between  shale  and  lime;  and  on  the  second  in  the  form  of 
fissure  veins  in  the  hill  groups  and  blanket  veins  in  the  lower  coun- 
try. At  Chloride  and  Grafton,  and  some  other  i)oints,  fissure  veins 
appear  also  in  the  primitive  rock  series,  extending  sometimes  into 
the  adjoining  limestone. 

The  Black  Range  districts  are  on  the  main  mineral  belt  that  fol- 
lows the  east  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide,  commencing  on  the 
south  at  Cooke's  Peak,  passing  through  Lake  Valley,  Hillsboro, 
EJngston,  Hermosa,  Chloride,  and  Grafton,  and  finally  sinking  with 
the  Black  range  on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Augustine  plain.  The 
mineral  belt  of  the  districts  is  from  4  to  8  miles  wide  and  20  miles 
long.  The  Black  range  has  six  mining  districts,  ziz:  The  Black 
Range,  Apache,  Palomas,  Limestone,  Cuchillo  Negro,  and  Iron 
Reef. 

The  formation  of  the  districts  is  porphyritic,  principally  andesite^ 
with  occasional  belts  of  trachyte  and  limestone,  with  the  exception 
that  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Chloride  show  large  deposits  of 
limestone,  while  the  upper  portion  of  Chloride  Creek  is  a  por- 
phyritic formation,  principally  andesite,  with  some  diorite,  pho- 
molite,  and  trachyte.  Some  portions  skirting  the  summit  of  the 
range  (Continental  Divide)  are  capped  with  rhyolite;  no  mineral 
veins  of  valye  have  as  yet  been  discovered  breaking  through  the 
rhyolite  capping. 

The  veins  are  contact  and  clean-cut  fissures.  The  mother  lode 
can  be  traced  for  20  miles.  Many  of  the  prominent  properties  are 
on  that  vein.  Several  lodes  run  parallel  with  the  mother  lode; 
many  of  them  can  be  traced  for  two  or  three  miles  without  a  break. 
The  strike  is  north  and  south,  dip  to  the  east  at  65^  to  TO"".  The 
gangue  in  the  veins  of  the  entire  district  is  silica.  The  values  of 
the  northern  portions  are  in  gold  and  silver,  with  gold  predominat- 
ing. The  southern  portion  shows  more  or  less  copper  in  addition  to 
silver  and  gold  values. 

The  Black  Range  districts  were  discovered  in  1880,  when  a  great 
many  locations  were  made  and  much  development  done.  The  great 
distance  from  the  railroad,  the  frequent  raids  by  the  Apaches,  the 
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high  price  of  labor  and  supplies  at  that  time  made  mining  an  ex- 
pensive business.  *It  is  hard  to  find  a  mining  secticm  with  the  lim- 
ited development  showing  as  many  shipping  propositions.  Pros- 
pects with  shafts  from  30  to  100  feet  deep  show  smelter  retoms 
from  $30.00  to  $80.00. 

The  ores  of  the  Black  Range  are  inclosed  and  almost  surrounded 
by  a  lateral  stratum  of  quartzite  resting  upon  dolomite.  The  south- 
em  end  of  the  range  is  the  location  of  the  famous  Bridal  Chamber, 
where  $3,000,000  worth  of  almost  pure  silver  was  extracted  in  six 
months.    This  mine  is  located  near  the  town  of  Lake  Valley.*^*    On 

MS  Lake  VoU^  furnishefl  the  best  iniitainee  of  all  the  romanees  eonnaeted 
with  mininff  in  New  Mexico.  Here  abounds  the  hi^est  grade  silver  ore.  In 
the  days  of  the  Indian  raids  of  old  Viotorio,  the  great  Apaehe  chief,  and  hia 
sab-chiefs,  Loco  and  Nan6,  thia  section  of  the  country  was  their  home.  In  the 
very  early  'eighties  two  miners  struck  a  gold  prospect  at  Lake  Valley  which 
they  sold  for  $100,000;  two  days  after  tiie  sale  was  consummated  the  lead 
ran  into  what  is  known  as  the  ''Bridal  Chamber,"  the  working  of  which 
yielded  $3,000,000.  The  expense  was  so  trifling  that  one  man  offered  the 
owners  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  entering  the  mine  and  taking 
down  all  the  ore  he  could  single-handed  with  his  pick  in  one  day.  The  history 
of  the  discovery  of  these  wonderful  deposits  is  romantic.  A  miner  named 
Lufkin,  living  at  Hillsborough  in  the  late  'seventies,  at  McEvers'  ranch,  15 
miles  northwest  of  Lake  Vafiey,  in  company  with  a  fellow  prospector  started 
on  a  prospecting  trip  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Black  Bange.  They  had  no  luck 
for  some  weeks;  but  finally,  at  a  point  about  two  mike  west  of  McEvers', 
they  discovered  a  large  bod^r  of  black  ore  croppings  extending  over  a  hundred 
acres  of  territoiy,  and  indicating  plainly  the  presence  of  mineral  of  some 
kind.  The  big,  black  bodies  of  ore,  cropping  out  above  the  surface,  showed 
that,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  mineral  to  be  found,  it  was  certainly  in 
^twniAWA  quantities.  They  sank  several  prospect  holes,  and  soon  satisfied  them- 
selves that  they  had  ''struck  it  rich"  in  silver:  but  as  thdr  "srub  stake" 
was  by  this  time  exhausted,  they  returned  to  HiUsboro  and  ol^tauied  employ- 
ment, one  as  a  cook  and  the  other  as  a  miner,  saved  up  their  wages  for  several 
monliis,  in  order  to  have  a  "grub  stake"  when  they  should  go  again  to  work 
on  their  didm. 

In  a  few  wedcs  the  Indian  war  broke  out  upon  the  country,  and  mining 
operations  in  that  section  were  suspended.  Finally,  however,  through  the 
assistance  of  J.  A.  Miller  of  Grant  county,  who  was  then  the  post  trader  at 
Fort  Bayard,  Lufldn  and  his  partner  were  enabled  to  develop  their  mines  suf- 
ficiently to  prove  that  they  were  first  class;  and  then  a  rush  oegan  toward  the 
new  district.  Claims  were  located  on  all  sides  and  quite  a  mining  camp  sprang 
into  existence.  Ore  running  as  high  as  $1,000  a  ton  was  exposed,  and  Mr. 
Miller  began  to  look  around  for  means  to  better  develop  the  minea  The  result 
was  tiiat  about  1804  Miller  sold  the  principal  mines  oi  the  district  to  a  sjmdi- 
cate  for  $226,000. 

In  connection  with  Lake  Valley  is  due  a  little  more  history,  recalled  by  the 
burning  of  the  famous  IngUss  ranch  house,  three  miles  from  that  point,  in 
the  spring  of  1906.  The  property  was  at  one  time  owned  by  George  Daly,  of 
LeadviUe,  Colorado,  who  was  the  founder  of  Lake  Valley  and  was  killed  by 
Indians  in  1881.  His  property  included  the  famous  Bridal  Chamber,  of  horn 
silver,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  just  been  uncovered.  He  was  one 
of  the  daring  pioneers  of  that  period,  but  death  out  short  the  worldly  fruition 
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the  east  side  of  Lake  Valley,  where  are  the  Stone  Cabin,  Standish, 
and  Black  Prince  claimB,  the  great  iron-flint  blanket  comes  to  the 
surface,  denuded  of  its  lime  covering.  In  such  places  as  the  flint 
has  been  penetrated  by  shafts  it  is  found  to  be  of  great  thickness, 
and  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been  reached  at  50  feet  and  more.  To 
the  west  of  the  camp  and  of  all  the  developed  mines  about  half  a 
mile  is  a  mountain  of  porphyry,  and  along  its  base  the  same  ore 
is  found  in  hug^e  boulders,  but  not  in  definite  place.  Several  car- 
loads of  this  boulder  ore  have  been  shipped  and  have  brought  from 
$40  to  $60  per  ton. 

The  rich  ores  of  Lake  Valley  are  of  the  solid  horn  silver,  sulphide 
of  silver,  and  flint  canying  horn  silver.  Other  ores  are  quartz  im- 
pregnated with  silver  and  lead,  both  as  galena  and  carbonate.  Iron 
manganese,  too  siliceous  for  fluxing  purposes  at  the  smelters,  is 
piled  up  in  the  dumps  all  around  and  about  the  mines.  The  dumps 
of  the  mines  at  Lake  Valley  are  composed  of  ore ;  nothing  else  comes 
out  of  the  mines,  as  the  great  flint-blanket  is  itself  a  low-grade  ore. 
A  prominent  feature  at  Lake  Valley  is  the  great  quartzite  dike 
which  extends  north  to  Hillsborough  and  beyond.  North  Perclia 
and  Tierra  Blanca,  two  other  silver  camps,  are  located  on  this  Lake 
Valley  belt  some  eighteen  miles  distant  Both  camps  have  also  pro- 
duced some  gold. 

Hillsborough,*®*  the  county  seat  and  the  center  of  a  great  mining 
district,  lies  north  of  Lake  Valley.  It  is  located  on  the  eastern 
contact  of  the  mineral  belt  of  the  range.  The  formation  where  the 
rich  gold  ore  is  found  is  porphyry.    The  veins  are  true  fissures. 

of  hiB  work.  Tom  Ing^liss,  from  whom  the  ranch  house  was  named,  came  later 
and  had  a  remarkable  history  of  shooting  affairs  and  miraeolouB  escapes. 

•04  Hillsborough,  the  county  seat,  is  the  center  of  the  gold  mining  district.  It 
has  a  handsome  court  house,  good  schools  and  hotels.  The  metal  carrier  in 
this  district  is  quartz,  impregnated  with  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  contain- 
ing precious  metals  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  gold  to  five  ounces  of 
silver.  Perhaps  the  most  notahle  feature  in  the  Hillsborough  gold  mines  is  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  the  ore  veins.  Founded  in  1877,  the  success  and  pros- 
-pentj  of  the  town  were  only  obtained  after  years  of  persistent  effort.  The 
camp  is  an  off -shoot  of  Georgetown,  Grant  county.  In  1876  David  Stetzel  and 
Daniel  Duflan  left  that  place  on  a  prospecting  tour,  and  in  May  1877,  dia- 
eovered  gold  in  the  present  Hillsboro  camp.  Nicholas  Galles,  then  on  the 
Kimbres,  soon  after  appeared  at  the  place,  with  eleven  others,  including  W. 
H.  Weeks,  H.  H.  Elliott  and  Joe  Yankie.  Each  of  the  newcomers  had  a  name 
for  the  new  town.  Finally  one  day  in  December,  1877,  the  names  were  all 
written  on  slips  of  paper  and  put  in  an  old  hat,  and  after  an  impartial  drawing 
Hillsborough  came  to  the  surface. 
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The  Bomuiza  mine  alone  has  paid  dividaida  amounting  to  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollara  Hillsborough  also  has  very  ex- 
tensive placers.  It  is  the  oldest  camp  in  the  county  and  altogether 
has  produced  about  $9,000,000  in  gold. 

The  great  silver  camp  of  Kingston,'®^  north  of  Hillsborough,  has 
produced  $7,000,000  in  silver. 

The  Black  Range  mineral  belt  shows  richly  at  Hermosa,  27  miles 
north  of  Hillsborough,  in  a  great  body  of  limestone  of  dolomite  char- 
acter. The  silver  camp  of  Hermosa  has  shipped  about  $2,000,000 
in  silver,  the  Palomas  Chief  alone  having  produced  over  $500,000. 
It  has  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Palomas  Chief  syndi- 
cate, composed  of  Boston  capitalists,  who  are  systematically  devel- 
oping the  property,  with  good  prospects  that  its  past  producticm  is 
only  a  forerunner  of  what  its  future  will  be,  after  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly prospected  and  developed.  Notwithstanding  the  g^reat  sil- 
ver production  in  the  early  da3rB,  the  camp  never  had  a  dollar  of 
outside  capital  invested  in  the  early  development  of  its  mines,  the 
mines  having  paid  for  their  own  development,  and  good  dividends 
besides.  This  camp  has  a  great  future  and  ofFers  good  opportuni- 
ties for  the  prospector  and  investor. 

Prom  Hermosa  camp  the  mineral  belt  can  be  traced  into  the 
Apache  mining  district,  of  which  the  town  of  Chloride  is  tiie  busi- 
ness center.  Here  great  veins  of  mineralized  quartz  crop  above  the 
inclosing  country  formations.    Along  the  eastern  contact  the  great- 

605  Kingston,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  eonnty,  a  few  miles  west  of 
HiUsborough,  is  the  nucleus  of  a  rich  silver  district.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bio  JPereha,  the  ore  belt  stretching  from  the  Trujillo  to  the  North 
Percha.  The  ores  are  found  in  connection  with  quartz,  iron,  copper,  sine, 
galena  and  talc.  Binozide  of  manganese  also  prevails  throughout  the  district. 
The  town  itself  is  well  situated,  has  a  public  water  service,  churches  and 
schools  and  a  good  class  of  settlers.  The  first  rich  mineral  in  the  district  of 
which  Kingston  is  the  center  was  found  in  what  was  known  as  the  Solitaire  mine 
lUid  was  mseovered  in  August  1882,  hj  Jack  Shedden,  the  discoverer  of  the 
famous  Bobinson  mine  in  Colorado.  B.  J.  Wilson  had  located  the  claim  in 
1881,  but,  not  knowing  this,  Shedden  took  possession  of  the  mine  and  bonded 
it  to  Tabor  &  Wurtzbach  for  $100,000.  For  some  time  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Solitaire  mine  tiie  town  had  a  wonderful  growth.  On  June  6,  A.  Bamaby 
set  up  a  tent  in  the  woods  at  a  point  which  soon  after  became  the  center  of 
the  town,  and  opened  a  little  store,  which  was  the  first  habitation  of  any  kind 
erected  in  Kingston.  On  the  26th  of  August  the  first  surveying  for  the  town 
site  was  begun,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  the  Kingston  Town  Company  was 
organized  and  incorporated.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  the  town  had  a 
population  of  about  1,800  people,  and  city  lots  on  Main  street  brought  as 
high  as  five  hundred  dollars  apiece. 
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est  amoimt  of  work  has  been  done,  commencing  at  Byers  Run. 
Here  the  vein  in  one  place  at  the  Cliff  mine  shows  a  width  of  more 
than  5  feet  Thence  looking  along  the  vein  are  evidences  of  work 
done,  in  piles  of  ore  lying  at  the  mouths  of  tunnels  and  riiafts. 
These  ores  are  rich  in  silyer,  and  carrying  gold  enough  to  make 
their  redueti<m  profitable  —  that  is,  from  $8  to  $10  gold  per  ton. 
The  veins  in  this  vicinity  lie  mostly  between  lime  and  porphyry, 
and  are  from  10  to  30  feet  wide.  The  filling  is  g^erally  of  a  hard, 
grayish  quartz,  heavily  impregnated  with  mineral.  This  mineral 
belt  can  be  traced  from  the  large  bodies  of  lead  at  Cooke's  Peak  to 
the  large  deposits  of  lead  at  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  120  miles. 

While  this  particular  section  shows  a  great  deal  of  high-grade  ore 
the  great  bulk  of  it  will  not  stand  shipment,  and  its  future  pros- 
perity depends^  to  a  great  extent,  on  treating  the  enormous  bodies 
of  medium-grade  ore  on  the  ground.  The  Midnight,  St.  Cloud,  U.S. 
Treasury,  Readjuster,  Nordhausen,  Great  Republic  groups,  and 
many  others  than  can  be  mentioned,  can  be  secured  at  present  at 
nominal  pricea  The  U.S.  Treasury  shows  24  feet  of  milling  ore  (an 
ideal  cyanide  proposition)  <m  the  100-foot  level  —  value  of  ore 
about  $10  per  ton  in  silver  and  gold.  The  Readjuster  shows  a  60- 
foot  vein  of  ore  on  the  200-foot  level,  averaging  30  to  40  ounces  sil- 
ver and  a  small  amount  of  gold. 

In  1879,  Harry  Pye,  a  mule  skinner,  working  for  Uncle  Sam,  haul- 
ing freight  to  a  military  post,  picked  up  rich  fioat  in  the  canyon 
where  Chloride  now  stands.  Pye  knew  something  about  mineral, 
and  at  his  destination  had  the  ore  assayed.  Finding  it  contained 
chlorides  of  silver  running  several  ounces  per  ton,  he  gave  this  in- 
formation to  several  friends,  and  when  his  cc«itract  with  the  gov- 
ernment was  completed  he  made  up  a  small  party,  returned  to  the 
spot,  prospected  the  country,  found  the  mother  lode,  and  made  the 
first  location,  which  is  still  known  as  the  Pye  lode.  The  camp  was 
started  and  named  Chloride,  because  of  the  character  of  the  ore 
found.  Pye  and  several  of  the  first  settlers  were  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

Fairview  started  in  1881,  and  up  to  1883  had  a  population  of 
about  500.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  beautiful  surrounding 
scenery,  being  situated  in  a  small  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
picturesque  mountains,  covered  with  abundance  of  timber. 
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Grafton,  10  miles  northwest  of  Pairview,  participated  in  the 
promising  prosperity  of  the  early  eighties  and  boasted  of  a  popula- 
tion of  over  300.  It  now  has  15  houses.  At  this  eamp  is  located 
the  once  famons  Ivanhoe  mine,  the  stock  of  which  was  floated  by 
Col.  Robert  IngersoU  and  his  associates  in  1882  and  1883.  Develop- 
ment work  consists  of  a  250-foot  tunnel  an  the  vein.  The  first-dass 
ore  of  this  property  yields  17  ounces  gold  per  ton.  The  Ivanhoe 
vein  enters  the  Emporia  claim,  upon  which  750  feet  of  work  has 
been  done  in  ore.  Shipment  returns  of  Emporia  ore  show  13 
ounces  gold  per  ton. 

The  next  place  along  this  vein  which  has  been  prospected  suf- 
ficiaitly  to  warrant  an  estimate  of  value  is  at  Kingsbury,  3  miles 
north  of  the  Emporia  mine,  at  which  camp  is  located  the  Great  Re- 
public group  of  mines.  Ore  worth  $1  per  pound  in  gold  has  been 
mined  here  in  places,  and  general  shipments  from  the  whole  group 
have  paid  handsomely. 

Sierra  county,  although  it  has  a  total  of  only  10,426  acres  under 
private  and  cooperative  irrigation  enterprises,  contains  the  site  of 
the  Elephant  Butte  dam,  the  largest  single  unit  of  any  government 
reclamation  project  It  contains  15,371  acres  of  agricultural  lands 
and  261,300  acres  of  grazing  lands,  worth  $151,000  and  $227,000, 
respectively.  It  has  much  timber  in  the  Black  Range  and  several 
sawmills.  There  are  coal  indications  in  the  Caballos  mountains, 
but  its  mineral  lands  in  private  ownersl^ip,  other  than  coal  lands, 
are  worth  100,000. 

There  are  363  farms  in  the  county,  mostly  in  the  160-acre  class, 
with  four-sevaiths  of  all  under  100  acres  in  extent  and  seven  hav- 
ing an  area  of  1,000  acres  or  more.  Its  farm  products  are  worth 
$65,000  annually,  the  principal  crops  being  hay  and  forage,  cereals 
and  v^retables,  in  the  order  named.  There  are  507,636  acres  in 
farms,  or  25.4  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  county.  The  av- 
erage improved  acreage  is  but  eleven  and  fiiz-tenths  a  farm. 

The  livestock  products,  including  stock  sold,  are  worth  $366,200 
annually,  exclusive  of  wool  and  mohair,  which  bring  in  $29,000  ad- 
ditional, and  dairy  products,  which  are  at  a  low  figure  which  evi- 
dences the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  country,  since  intensive  stock 
farming  would  produce  a  much  greater  dairy  return  than  this. 
Eggs  and  poultry  are  also  a  very  small  factor  in  the  county  ^s  pros- 
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perity,  bringing  in  about  $655  a  year.  There  are  4,040  horses  in 
the  ooonty,  worth  $44,430,  while  the  26,200  head  of  cattle  are  worth 
$263,270  and  the  21,600  fidbieep  are  worth  $29,500.  Ooats,  of  whidi 
there  are  nearly  2,000,  are  worth  a  little  over  $2,000. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  given  by  the  1910  census  as  but 
3,536,  though  the  school  census  of  1914  shows  a  school  population  of 
2,021,  which,  at  the  usual  three  and  one-half  to  one  ratio,  would  in- 
dicate a  population  of  about  6,000.  The  ratio  is  lower  here  because 
of  so  many  bachelor  prospectors  in  the  mountains.  There  are  twen- 
ty schools  in  the  county,  taught  by  twenty-six  teachers.  The  school 
term  is  from  five  to  nine  months. 

Shipping  points  for  Sierra  county  are  at  Engle,  which  is  the  sup- 
ply point  for  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  Elephant  Butte, 
where  the  dam  is  being  cimstructed ;  Cutter,  and  Lake  Valley. 
There  are  ample  markets  for  farm  produce  at  the  many  small  min- 
ing towns  in  the  county  and  at  the  dam  site  construction  camps. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  usually  shipped  out  of  the  State  to  market 
from  either  Engle  or  Osceola. 

Sierra  county,  a  few  years  ago  almost  without  adequate  means  of 
communication,  now  has  a  very  good  road  system  which  it  is  con- 
stantly improving.  The  forest  service  ia  helping  greatly  in  this 
work,  there  being  388,992  acres  of  national  forest  lands  in  the 
county.  The  State  Highway  Commission  is  at  present  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  the  county  cm  the  Camino  Re&l,  the  principal 
road  in  the  New  Mexico  system.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande  at  Arrey  which  will  open  up  the  direct 
north-to-south  road.  The  county  has  made  a  three-mill  levy  for 
road  purposes,  the  money  to  be  expended  by  the  State  Commission. 

Although  Sierra  county  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  State,  yet  it 
is  lairger  than  the  State  of  Delaware  by  fifty  per  cent  and  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  The  water  supply  is  unusual- 
ly good  though  the  annual  precipitation  is  only  about  ten  inches. 
Irrigation  is  principally  confined  to  the  many  streams  fiowing  east- 
ward toward  the  Rio  Grande,  though  not  all  of  these  reach  that 
stream,  some  disappearing  in  the  sands.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  bisects  the  county  from  north  to  south ;  the 
Canada  Alamosa,  Cuehillo  Negro,  the  Palomas,  the  Las  Animas,  the 
Arroyo  Seco,  Percha,  Trujillo,  Tierra  Blanca,  Jaralosa,  and 
Bereuda. 
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Fruit  does  well  in  the  valleys,  though  little  has  been  raised  so  far 
and  dimatie  oonditions  are  soch  that  anything  whieh  will  grow  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  will  grow  in  Sierra  county.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  natural  reservoir  sites.  There  is  a  good  under- 
ground water  supply. 

The  county  is  one  of  the  banner  mineral  producers  of  the  State, 
especially  in  the  precious  metals,  though  copper,  lead,  and  sdne  will 
be  developed  later.  A  body  of  vanadium  is  known  to  exist  near 
EEillsborough  and  endlichite,  another  rare  mineral,  is  found  in  the 
same  region.  There  are  mineral  camps  at  Andrews,  Mineral  Lode, 
Pittsburg,  Lake  Yall^,  Macho,  Chloride,  Tierra  Blanca^  Kingston, 
Hermosa,  Apache,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Palomas  Hot  Springs  are  among  the  most  famous  waten  of 
the  Southwest  and  for  unknown  ages  the  prehistoric  inhabitants, 
later  the  Indians,  and  still  later  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  have 
used  them  against  rheumatic  and  blood  diseases.  Their  efficacy  is 
startling  and  patients  have  be^i  carried  to  the  hot  baths  and  after 
two  or  three  baths  have  been  able  to  ''pick  up  their  beds  and  walk." 
It  is  believed  that  they  contain  radium  in  solution  as  they  relieve 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

Sierra  county  has  magnificent  scenery  as  the  Black  Range  with 
its  ever-living  water  and  running  streams^  its  extensive  forests  of 
pine,  spruce,  juniper,  and  so  forth,  is  rugged  and  picturesque.  The 
Palomas  Gap  in  the  Caballos  mountains  is  a  semi-circular  oliff  with 
a  drop  of  nearly  2,000  feet 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  the  county  are  found  below: 

H.  A.  WOLPORD 

H.  A.  Wolford,  an  attorney  of  HillBboro,  was  bom  in  Frazeysborg,  Ohio, 
on  the  22d  of  October,  1869,  a  son  of  Michael  and  Mary  (Chaney)  Wolford. 
The  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  de- 
ceased. 

H.  A.  Wolford  pursued  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools,  supple- 
mented by  study  in  the  high  school  of  Frazeysburg  and  in  the  Dresden  (Ohio) 
Normal  SchooL  He  afterward  entered  the  Ohio  State  TTniyersity,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1893.  He  took  up  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing in  early  manhood,  devoting  nine  years  thereto,  during  which  period  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  at  Fitchville,  Ohio.  He  re- 
garded this,  however,  merely  as  an  initial  step  to  other  professional  labor 
and  entered  the  law  school  at  Ada,  Ohio,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1908. 
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When  hifl  college  days  were  over  Mr.  Wolford  came  to  New  Mexico  and 
located  for  practice  in  HiUsboroagh,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  was  ap- 
pointed district  attomey  hy  Governor  Hagerman  and  was  reappointed  to  that 
oiBee,  serving  for  three  years.  He  is  now  accorded  a  good  clientage  and  his 
practice  is  of  an  important  character.  To  this  he  devotes  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  bat  in  connection  with  his  son  he  is  also  owner  of  the 
Hillsborough  garage. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1893,  Mr.  Wolford  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Minerva  M.  Oondon,  by  whom  he  has  a  son,  Darwin.  Mr.  Wolford  is  a  Mason, 
belonging  to  Floral  Lodge  at  New  London,  Ohio,  and  to  the  Eastern  Star.  He 
is  also  connected  with  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  while  his  political  sap- 
port  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  state,  is  a  member  of  the  county  road  board  and  has 
aided  greatly  in  improving  the  public  highways  in  this  part  of  New  Mexico.  At 
all  times  he  is  a  public-spirited  citisen  and  his  labors  have  been  attended  with 
eaoellent  results  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  district  in  which  he 
Uves. 

WILLIAM  P.  KEIL 

William  P.  Keil,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Lake  Valley,  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1858,  a  son  of  John  and  Maria 
(Boemer)  EeiL  The  father  came  of  an  old  Quaker  family.  He  was  a  flour 
inspector  throughout  many  years  of  his  business  career  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  he  drove  a  wagon  in  the  army.  Both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  passed 
away. 

Ibk  the  public  schools  William  P.  Keil  began  his  education,  which  he  con- 
tinued in  the  Deering  Institute  at  Baltimore,  from  which  in  due  time  he  was 
graduated*  He  began  work  in  Baltimore  in  a  wholesale  drug  house,  where  he 
was  empl(>yed  until  1876,  when  he  left  his  native  city  to  become  a  resident  of 
Galveston,  Texas.  There  he  was  connected  with  the  drug  trade  until  1879, 
when  he  went  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  was  employed  in  a  stationery  store  for  a 
year.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  removed  to  El  Paso  and  in  the  spring 
of  1882  arrived  in  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico,  securing  the  position  of  clerk 
and  bookkeeper  with  C  Hots.  The  following  year  he  became  a  notary  public 
and  established  a  conveyancing  office.  In  that  field  of  activity  he  has  since 
remained  and  he  is  also  Ailing  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  present 
time.  He  was  first  eleeted  in  the  old  town  and  after  the  building  of  the  new 
town  identified  his  interests  therewith.  In  addition  to  his  other  business 
afCairs  and  official  duties  he  is  interested  in  mining. 

Mr.  Keil  belongs  to  the  Elks  lodge  of  Silver  City.  He  gives  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  republican  iMrty  and  has  served  in  a  number  of  public  offices. 
At  the  present  time,  beside  filling  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  he  is 
deputy  game  warden  and  is  United  States  commissioner.  He  has  been  secretary 
of  the  school  board  for  thirty  years  and  the  cause  of  education  has  found  in 
him  a  stalwart  champion.  In  religious  faith  a  Methodist,  he  takes  a  most 
prominent  part  in  church  work,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
growth  and  extend  its  influence. 
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P.  W.  MISTER 

F.  W.  Mister,  tnuuf er  and  mail  agent  at  Hillsboroagli,  waa  bom  on  the  26lh 
of  November,  1859,  at  Broadalbin,  New  York,  a  ioa  of  William  and  OsOiflriaa 
(Merriek)  Mister.  The  father  waa  for 'a  eonaidarable  period  a  gloTa  maim- 
f aetorer  at  Johnstown,  New  York,  but  both  he  and  his  wife  have  now  passed 
away. 

F.  W.  Mister  supplemented  a  pnblie  school  education  hy  study  in  the  Hudson 
Hirer  Institute,  after  whieh  he  entered  his  father's  gU>Te  iaut/bory  and  llins 
reeeived  his  early  business  training.  Attraeted  by  the  opportunities  of  the 
Southwest,  he  came  to  New  Meodoo  in  1870,  settling  in  Otero,  Gblf ax  eoonty, 
near  where  the  town  of  Baton  now  standsi  For  two  years  he  was  oonneeted  in 
business  with  W.  C.  Leonard  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  went  to  Kansas, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  again  earns 
to  New  Mexico  and  was  once  more  assoeiatod  with  Mr.  Leonard  in  noereantile 
business  at  Kingston,  where  Mr.  Mister  also  had  mining  interests  for  a  ann&bv 
of  years.  In  1900  he  r«noyed  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  opened  a  meat  market, 
and  in  1902  he  was  awarded  the  mail  contract^  since  which  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  carrying  the  mail  and  passengers  from  Lake  Valley,  the  nearest 
railroad  terminus,  to  Hillsborough.  That  he  has  been  most  faithful  and  reliable 
in  this  position  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  retained  as  agent  for 
fourteen  years. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1878,  Mr.  Mister  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Nancy  Y.  Briggs.  They  are  Protestants  in  religious  belief,  and  in  politics 
Mr.  Mister  maintains  an  independent  course,  voting  for  the  man  rather  than 
the  party. 

NEIL  SULLIVAN 

Neil  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  Sierra  county,  his 
home  being  in  Hillsborougli,  was  bom  in  Socorro  county,  now  Sierra  county,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  1876,  his  parents  being  John  and  Oonstantia  (Tafoya) 
Sullivan.  The  father  was  a  ranchman  iHio  came  to  this  state  in  1873.  He  was 
identified  with  pioneer  interests  and  the  early  development  of  his  district.  His 
widow  now  makes  her  home  in  Monticello,  New  Mexico. 

Neil  Sullivan  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  but  his  opportunities  were 
somewhat  limited,  for  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
schooL  Being  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  he  had  to  go  to  work  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  and  in  freighting.  In  1913  he  embarked  in  business  <m 
his  own  account  at  Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico,  and  throughout  the  intervening 
period  of  three  years  he  has  developed  his  intwests  to  gratifying  propcMtiona 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1900,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Arden 
and  their  children  are  John  William,  Fred  Walter,  MacNeil,  Lilly,  Emma  and 
Leroy.  The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  also  connected  with  the  Spanish-American  Alliance.  In  politics 
he  has  ever  been  an  earnest  democrat  and  was  elected  one  of  the  county's  first 
commissioners  after  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union.  He  has  served  for 
five  years  in  the  office  and  his  record  has  been  characterised  by  mariced  de- 
votion to  the  best  interests  of  the  county.    His  entire  life  has  been  spent  in 
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flds  ieetioB  of  the  iUite  and  as  his  aequaintaaee  baa  broadened  the  number  of 
Us  frienda  haa  Inereaaed,  for  he  baa  aterling  qnalitiea  whieh  win  for  him  warm 


P.  I.  GIVEN,  M.  D. 

Dr.  F.  I.  Given,  illling  the  oiBoe  of  eoonty  auperintendent  of  sehoola  in 
Sierra  eonntj,  with  reaidenoe  in  Hillaborougfa,  waa  bom  in  Walea,  Maine,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1861,  a  aon  of  Joaeph  H.  and  Marj  A.  (Froat)  Oiven.  The 
father  ia  now  living  but  the  mother  haa  paaaed  away. 

In  the  acquirement  of  hia  education  Dr.  Given  attended  the  public  and  high 
achoola  of  hia  native  city  and  also  the  Maine  Wealejan  Seminary.  He  then 
determined  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  aa  a  life  work  and  with  that  end  in 
view  entered  the  BeDevue  Hoapital  Medical  College  of  New  York  city,  now 
the  medical  department  of  the  TJniveraity  of  New  York,  from  whieh  he  waa 
graduated  with  the  daaa  of  1886.  He  located  for  practice  in  Auburn,  Maine, 
where  he  continued  for  two  yeara,  and  in  1889  came  to  New  Mexico,  since 
whieh  time  he  haa  practiced  in  Hillaborough.  He  ia  one  of  the  pioneer  phyaieiana 
of  tiiia  part  of  the  atate,  having  here  lealded  for  twenty-aeven  years,  during 
which  period  hia  ability  haa  kept  him  continuoualy  at  the  front  in  the  ranka 
of  hia  profeaaion.  He  ia  conatantiy  reading  and  studying  along  progressive 
linea  and  keepa  in  touch  with  the  advanced  profeaaional  thought  and  adentiflc 
inveattgatiott. 

In  1882  Dr.  Given  waa  married  to  Miaa  Harriet  W.  Blake  and  their  children 
are  Guy  C.  and  Paul  J.  In  religioua  belief  the  doctor  ia  a  Protestant.  Politi- 
cally he  ia  a  republican  and  was  elected  county  auperintendent  of  schools, 
serving  for  two  terms  under  territorial  rule  and  becoming  the  first  to  hold 
that  poattion  after  the  admiaaion  of  the  state  into  the  Union.  He  yet  con- 
tlnuea  in  the  office  and  under  hia  guidance  the  achool  qratem  of  the  counfy  haa 
been  greatiy  developed  and  improved,  for  in  thia  connection  he  ia  actuated  hy 
the  same  apirit  of  progreas  that  ia  manifeet  in  his  profeaaional  career.  Fra- 
ternally he  ia  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellowa  and  haa 
many  f  rienda  both  within  and  witiiout  thoae  organisationa. 

MAX  L.  KAHLER 

Max  L.  Kahler,  county  assessor  of  Sierra  county,  residing  at  Hillsborough, 
was  bom  on  the  14th  of  October,  1856,  in  Germany,  a  son  of  Earl  and  Char- 
lotte Kahler,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Having  obtained  hia  education 
in  the  sehoola  of  the  fatherland,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  aixteen  years  and 
came  to  America,  hoping  to  find  here  the  buaineas  opportunities  whieh  would 
lead  him  to  the  goal  of  success.  He  made  his  way  first  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
where  he  resided  from  1873  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  New  Mexico,  arriving 
in  Sierra  county  in  December  of  the  latter  year. 

Mr.  Kahler  firat  took  up  the  occupati9n  of  farming,  which  he  followed 
until  1887,  when  he  opened  a  hotel  in  Hillsborough,  which  he  conducted  until 
1894.  He  waa  then  elected  sheriff  and  collector  of  Sierra  county,  which  positiona 
he  filled  for  two  years,  when  he  resumed  the  occupation  of  farming,  to  which 
he  devoted  the  succeeding  two  years.    In  1898  he  was  once  more  chosen  for  the 
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offioe  of  Bheriir  and  at  the  eleetion  in  1900  waa  defeated  for  the  pontiony  but 
in  1902  was  reelected  for  a  third  term.  When  he  retired  in  1904  he  reaomed 
farming,  in  which  he  engaged  until  1906,  when  he  was  elected  assessor,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  has  now  filled  ior  a  decade,  making  a  most  creditable  and  satis- 
factory record  in  offioe  \jy  the  prompt,  ci4>able  and  faithful  manner  in  which 
he  discharges  his  duties. 

In  August,  1908,  Mr.  Kahler  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Aurora  (Chaves) 
Alexander,  widow  of  Silas  Alexander,  who  at  one  time  was  secretary  of  state. 
In  his  political  faith  Mr.  Kahler  has  always  been  an  earnest  republiean  and 
is  recognised  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  parly  in  Sierra  county.  He  belongs 
to  the  Lutheran  church  and  affiliates  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  FeUows.  He^&s  well  known  as  a  representative 
eitisen  of  this  section,  where  he  owns  a  farm  and  is  successfully  engaged  in 
stock  rainng  beside  having  other  important  business  interests  and  connections. 

LOUIS  W  PARKER 

Louis  W.  Parker,  a  well  known  cattle  man  of  Ontter,  was  bom  in  Boooes- 
boro,  Iowa,  at  the  old  Parkw  Hotel,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1864,  his  parents 
being  B.  TJ.  and  Mary  (Graham)  Parker.  The  mother  is  now  deeeaaed  but 
the  father,  a  Methodist  minister,  is  still  living. 

Louis  W.  Parker  was  largely  educated  in  the  schools  of  experience  and  his 
youth  was  chiefly  devoted  to  farm  work  in  Iowa,  his  boyhood  being  a  period 
of  earnest  and  unremitting  toiL  He  came  west  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
locating  in  Arizona  in  1884.  He  spent  four  years  in  that  state,  during  which 
period  he  was  associated  with  the  Graham  family,  prominent  in  the  Tonto 
Basin  war,  which  was  a  continued  struggle  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men. 

In  IVeember,  1887,  Mr.  Parker  arrived  in  Engle,  where  he  began  dealing  in 
cattle  and  horses  on  his  own  account^  and  today  he  is  one  of  the  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  live  stock  industry  in  his  section  of  the  state.  His  memory 
goes  back  to  the  time  when  he  worked  eighteen  hours  for  a  dollar.  Something 
of  the  change  in  his  flnaucial  condition  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
spent  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  improvements  on  his  place^  where 
he  handles  about  Ave  thousand  head  of  cattle  annually.  There  he  has  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  he  has  leased  or  bought,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated about  twenty  miles  from  Engle.  He  has  a  claim  near  Engle  and  also  a 
residence  in  Las  Cruces. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1892,  Mr.  Parker  was  married  to  Miss  Lilly  Smith 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  children,  Bachel,  Frank  and  Lou.  The 
family  are  adherents  of  the  Methodist  faith.  Mrs.  Parker  passed  away  in 
1903,  leaving  behind  her  many  warm  friends. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Parker  is  connected  with  the  Masons  and  in  his  political 
views  is  a  republiean,  but  he  has  never  been  an  office  seeker.  He  aids  in 
measures  for  the  general  good,  spending  time  and  money  for  the  benefit  and 
improvement  of  the  state  as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  his  individual 
interests.  Handicapped  in  his  youth  by  the  lack  of  education,  he  has  learned 
many  valuable  lessons  through  experience  and  is  a  sound-minded,  far-sighted 
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bnsiiiess  man,  iHio,  having  made  the  most  of  his  opportanitiee,  haa  worked  hia 
way  ateadil/  upward  and  now  oceopiee  an  enyiable  and  commendable  position 
anumg  the  cattle  men  of  the  state. 

C.  C  CREWS 

0.  C.  Grows,  of  Hillsborough,  is  a  weiQ  known  cattle  raiser  of  Sierra  county. 
He  has  always  been  idoitified  with  life  in  the  Southwest,  where  stock  raising 
has  been  the  chief  industry  and  the  source  of  greatest  wealth  to  the  x>eople. 
He  was  bom  in  Peoria,  HUl  counfy,  Texas,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1874,  and 
is  a  son  of  0.  0.  and  Mattie  H.  (Qunn)  Crews.  The  father,  who  was  a  physi- 
cian, removed  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  settling  in  the  Lone  Star  state  at  an 
early  period  in  its  development.  He  practiced  his  profession  to  some  extent 
but  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1879,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Mexico,  estab- 
lisbing  his  home  near  Hillsborough.  Here  he  engaged  in  teaming,  hauling  ore 
from  the  mines  to  shipping  points.  In  the  early  days  the  family,  in  common 
v?ith  other  settlers,  was  mueh  annoyed  hj  the  Indians  and  on  two  occasions 
they  had  to  leave  their  ranch  and  go  to  Hillsborough  for  protection.  Mr. 
Crews  continued  in  the  freighting  business  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1887,  while  his  wife  now  resides  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 

G.  O.  Crews  pursued  his  education  in  the  schools  of  HiHsborough  and  then, 
mining  being  the  chief  industry  of  his  locality,  he  was  employed  in  the  mines 
for  several  years.  When  quite  a  ^ung  lad  he  drove  a  team  for  his  father 
and  displayed  sound  judgment  in  managing  the  horses.  In  1888  he  turned 
Ida  attention  to  the  cattle  business,  in  whidi  he  has  since  been  engaged,  covering 
a  period  of  almost  three  decades.  He  now  has  a  large  ranch,  well  stocked,  and 
hia  buidness  is  proving  profitable. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1914,  Mr.  Crews  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Martin 
and  ihej  have  a  daughter,  Martha  Hampton.  The  parents  are  identified  with 
the  Episcopal  church  and  Mr.  Crews  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
while  in  his  political  belief  he  is  a  democrat.  He  is  interested  in  all  those 
f orees  which  manifest  themselves  in  higher  standards  of  living  or  which  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

GEORGE  B.  WARREN 

George  E.  Warren,  manager  for  the  Victoria  Land  &  Cattle  Company  at 
Engle,  was  bom  at  Joshua,  Johnson  county,  Texas,  August  25,  1886,  a  son 
of  John  G.  and  Lula  (Shannon)  Warren.  The  father  had  been  engaged  in  the 
stock  business  for  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  in  Mexico  and  was  manager  of  the 
Victoria  Land  k  Cattle  <7ompany  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1916,  when  he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  live  stock  industry,  with  which  he  was  connected 
in  Texas,  CUif omia,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico. 

George  E.  Warren  was  largely  reared  upon  the  frontier.  His  education  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  and  in  a  business  college  of  Texas  and  when 
hia  course  was  completed  he  returned  home  to  asrist  his  father,  under  whose 
direction  he  became  familiar  with  every  phase  and  feature  of  the  business. 
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from  the  best  mathodB  of  earing  for  the  ^loek  to  tho  best  mothods  of  plaoing 
then  upon  the  market.  At  the  death  of  hie  father  ho  beeamo  hie  Wicae— or  m 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  large  interests  of  the  Yiotarift  Land  4  Olattio 
Company  and  displays  marked  enterprise  and  diaeemment  in  this  eonnectioB. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1908,  Mr.  Warren  was  united  in  marriage  to  ICias 
Bessie  Steyens,  a  daughter  of  James  R.  Stevens,  and  they  have  a  son,  Georgo 

E.  They  are  Protestants  in  religious  faith  and  Mr.  Warren  is  identified  with 
the  ^Elks  and  the  Masons,  having  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  tho 
Scottish  Bite.  His  father  was  also  quite  prominent  in  Masonie  eirelea  in 
Texas.  While  he  usually  upholds  democratic  principles,  he  supports  the  can- 
didate rather  than  tho  party  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise  at  local  elections. 
He  is  a  progressive  and  respected  citizen,  a  young  and  enterprising  business 
man,  and  is  numbered  among  those  who  are  helping  to  mold  the  destinies  of 
the  new  state. 

F.  M.  BOJORQUBZ 

F.  M.  Bojorques,  a  rancher  and  stockman  of  Sierra  county,  living  at  Arrej, 
was  bom  in  San  Bernardino,  Oslif  omia,  on  the  18th  of  March,  186S,  a  son  of 
Jesus  and  Lawrence  Bojorques,  who  in  the  early  '40s  crossed  the  Atlantic  from 
Barcelona,  Spain.  In  1852,  foQowiag  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Oallfomia,  thoy 
removed  to  that  state  and  it  was  there  thai  F.  M.  Bojorques  was  bom.  They 
afterward  removed  to  tho  state  of  Sonera,  in  Mexieo,  but  both  parents  are 
now  deoeased. 

It  was  in  Sonora  that  F.  M.  Bojorques  was  reared  and  educated.  He  has 
been  a  resident  Of  New  Mexico  since  1888,  in  which  year  he  located  at  the 
Aleman  raaeh,  south  of  Engle,  that  property  being  owned  by  WiHiam  Martin. 
For  seventeoi  years  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  Hopewell  in  charge  of  his 
mine,  but  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  engaged  in  ranching  on  his  own 
aceonnt  and  has  met  with  substantial  and  gratifjring  success  m  this  under- 
taking. He  has  good  stock  upon  his  place  and  his  ranch  is  well  improved 
according  to  modem  ideas  of  farm  equipment. 

Mr.  Bojorques  has  been  married  three  times.  In  1891  he  wedded  Maria 
Analla  and  they  had  two  children,  Qara  and  Frank.  For  his  second  wife  he 
chose  Aurora  Chaves  and  they  had  a  son,  Fred.  His  present  wife  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Bosaura  Chaves  and  their  children  are  B.  C,  Lawrence, 
Amelia,  and  Clotilde. 

Mr.  Bojorques  is  a  democrat  and  for  nine  years  filled  the  oSLee  of  county 
commissioner  of  Sierra  county,  making  a  creditable  record  in  office  as  was 
indicated  by  his  reelection.  He  is  a  devout  communicant  of  the  Catholic 
church.  He  belongs  to  the  Spanish-American  Alliance  and  is  regarded  as  a 
public-spirited  and  esteemed  resident  of  his  community. 

SMORY  HICKOK 

Emory  Hickok,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Hickok  at  Engle,  is  numbered  among 
the  farsighted  business  men  who  had  the  ability  to  recognise  what  the  future 
had  in  store  for  the  great  and  growing  Southwest  and  he  therefore  identified 
his  interesto  with  those  of  New  Mexico.    He  was  bom  in  Syracuse,  New  York, 
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on  the  29fh  of  Jvlj,  1855,  a  son  of  H.  and  EHsa  (StevanB)  Hiekok,  both  of 
whom  haTB  passed  awaj.  Dnring  hia  youthful  days  the  family  home  was 
established  in  Wisconsin  and  in  that  state  he  was  reared  and  educated.  He 
afterward  learned  the  carriage  maker's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  sixteen 
years  in  Wisconsin.  His  residence  in  the  Southwest  dates  from  January,  1885, 
in  which  year  he  arrived  in  Engle.  He  afterward  went  to  Ghloride,  where  he 
engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining  and  also  drove  a  stage  from  Hillsborough  to 
Chloride  and  Engle,  devoting  a  year  and  a  half  to  that  work.  Later  he  turned 
his  attention  to  merchandising,  in  which  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years 
as  derk  and  manager,  and  in  1894  he  opened  a  hotel  at  Engle,  which  he  has 
conducted  continuously  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  meeting  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success  in  his  undertaking. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  opened  his  hotel  Mr.  Hiekok  was  married  to 
Miss  Ann  E.  Banders.  He  is  identified  with  the  Benevoknt  and  Protective 
Order  of  "ESks  and  he  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republiean  par^. 
During  his  long  residence  in  the  Southwest,  covering  thirty-one  years,  he  has 
witnessed  much  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  region.  He  lived  there 
through  the  Geronimo  wars  and  is  acquainted  with  the  Indian  methods  of 
warfare  and  life.  He  knows  all  the  different  phases  of  mining  and  ranching 
and  was  active  in  business  along  those  lines  until  he  elosed  out  hia  interests 
in  1915.  He  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance  throughout  his  part  of  the  state 
and  is  popular  with  a  large  number  of  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  c<mtaot. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Socx)BBo  County 

SOCORRO  county  is  one  of  the  original  counties  created  by  the 
act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  of  1852/"  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  county  in  the  State,  having  an  area  of  15,386  square 
miles.  It  lies  in  the  western  tier  of  counties  and  is  bounded  ^^  by 
Valencia,  with  a  portion  of  Torrance  county,  on  the  north ;  Grant, 
Sierra,  aad  Dona  Ana  on  the  south,  and  Lincoln  to  the  east.*^ 

The  county,  extending  as  it  does  from  central  New  Mexico  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  to  the  Arizona  state  line, 
with  the  distance  between  its  northern  and  southern  lines  almost  as 
great,  presents  a  great  variety  of  physical  features.  It  contains 
the  greatest  area  of  valley  lands  *^®  in  the  entire  State  and  also  en- 

607  NeiD  Meaioo  Session  Laws,  18St,  p.  252. 

608  The  original  boimdaries  were:  "On  the  south,  drawing  a  direct  line 
to  the  eastward  from  the  Muerto  spring  {Ojo  del  Muerio)  m  the  Jornada 
(Jornada  del  Muerio)  in  the  direction  of  La  Lagona,  and  continuing  until 
it  terminates  with  the  boundary  of  the  Territory:  drawing  a  direct  line  toward 
the  west  from  said  Muerto  Spring,  crossing  the  Bio  del  Norte,  and  continuing 
in  the  same  direction  until  it  terminates  with  the  boundary  of  the  Territory, 
shall  be  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  northern  boundfloy  is  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Oounty  of  Valencia/' 

For  present  northern  boundary  see  New  Hex,  Stats,  Annotated,  1915,  See. 
1113;  for  eastern  boundary  see  Sees.  1084,  1094;  for  southern  boundary  see 
Sees.  1078,  1079  and  1109. 

600  Population  in  1910,  14,761;  county  seat,  Socorro;  acreage  open  to  entry 
under  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Santa  Fe,  surveyed  742,913;  unsur- 
veyed,  58,834.  Under  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Las  Oruces  surveyed,  1,877,944; 
unsurveyed,  216,300. 

The  principal  towns  are:  Socorro,  county  seat,  population,  1,560;  altitude, 
4,582;  Magdalena,  population,  1,226;  Kelly,  population,  1,015;  San  Mareial, 
population,  695;  Oarthage,  population,  448;  Mogollon.  population,  779;  San 
Antonio,  population,  434;  the  altitude  of  all  these  localities  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Socorro,  excepting  Kelly,  7,500  and  Maffdalena,  6,552. 

010  Socorro  county  has  three  distinct  classes  ox  lands:  ORie  agrieultural, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  found  on  the  Bio  Grande  and  other  streams  which  traverse 
the  Territory;  the  uplands,  or  mesa,  especially  adapted  to  grazing,  and  which 
abound  with  nutritious  grasses,  and  the  mountain  ranges,  several  of  whieh  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  timber.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
near  the  Arizona  line,  are  found  the  Tularosa  and  San  Francisco  with  their 
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joys  the  greatest  number  of  natural  resources.  Of  its  entire  area 
of  more  than  9,600,000  acres,  at  least  2,500,000  are  mountainous, 
the  remainder  being  suitable  for  agriculture'^^  or  stock  grazing 
purposes.*** 

With  its  grand  mountain  masses,  its  grass-covered  plains  and 
table  lands^  its  resources,  its  river  courses,  its  dimate,  its  scenery, 
its  people,  and  its  history,  this  county  is  typical  of  the  great  Span- 
ish-American Southwest,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  county, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Taos.  Here  the  Titanic  forces  of 
nature,  seemingly,  have  had  their  playground,  for  they  reared 
mountain  mass  upon  mountain  mass,  not  running  in  parallel  ridges 
but  consisting  of  apparently  independent  groups  and  knots  thrown 
up  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  until  one-third  of  the  county  is  moun- 
tain and  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  within  its  boundaries  from  which 
mountains  cannot  be  seen  on  every  side.  Here  canyons,  parts  of 
which  the  sun  seldom  touches,  carry  the  waters  from  the  hills; 
arroyos,  or  dry  water-courses,  which  become  raging  torrents  after  a 
rain,  have  made  deep  incisions  into  the  loose  soil ;  volcanoes  in  past 
ages  have  thrown  up  enormous  masses  of  lava,  covering  many  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  land,  forming  caves  and  frozen  billows,  upon 

multitude  of  affluents,  and  along  their  valleys  are  other  large  bodies  of  good 
land. 

The  Bio  Grande  vaUey  in  this  eounty  is  bounded  on  the  west  hr  the  Boeorro, 
Magdalena  and  San  Mateo  mountains,  whose  average  elevation  is  about  9,000 
feet,  with  some  peaks  reaehing  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet  On  the  east  the 
Sierra  Oseura,  part  of  the  frontal  range  of  the  Boekies,  waUs  in  the  vall^. 
The  first  namea  ranges  are  very  precipitous  on  their  eastward  faces,  and  theor 
rocks  are  granitic  or  eruptive  in  charaicter.  Between  the  Black  Bange  and  tiie 
HogoUons  is  a  great  timber  belt,  whose  forests  continue  to  the  summits  of  the 
bounding  onountainL  and  within  this  area  runs  the  continental  divide. 

611  The  farms  of  Socorro  county  are  found  principally  along  the  Bio  Grande 
YaUey,  beginning  at  Sabinal,  about  30  miles  north  of  Boeorro,  and  thence 
stretdiing  down  to  the  beautiful  fields  about  San  Marcial.  Probably  20,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  though  six  times  that  area  could  easily  be  reclaimed 
in  the  first  bottoms  1^  the  establishment  of  reservoirs  to  catch  and  store  the 
flood  waters.  This  land  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  friable,  and  loamy.  The 
mild  dimate  aUows  the  cultivation  of  a  wide  range  of  products.  Alfalfa  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  crops  here.  Fruit  does  well,  espedaUy  apples,  peaches,  and 
grapes,  and  south  of  Socorro  are  some  famous  orchards  and  vinevards. 

61S  The  live  stock  interests  of  the  county  are  large  and  with  mining  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  There  are  probably  160,000 
head  of  cattle,  horses^  and  goats  in  the  county  and  some  850,000  head  of  shec^ 
The  mild,  open  winters  mSke  this  a  stock  raising  region  par  excellence,  long 
cold  spells  and  disastrous  bliuards  never  interferinff  with  the  accumulation 
of  animal  fat  and  profits.  Socorro,  Magdalena,  and  Ban  Mardal  are  each  im- 
portant shipping  points  for  live  stock. 
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which  vegetation  finds  but  a  sparse  subsistence ;  there  are  salt  lakes 
of  great  depth;  vast  stretches  of  grass-covered  plains  and  fertile 
valleys;  mountain  torrents  and  perennial  rivers;*^*  forests  which 
cover  large  areas,  and  again  desolate  alkali  flats  and  barren  plain& 
Wonderful,  indeed;  rich  in  everything  that  mountain,  mesa^  and 
valley  can  produce:  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals; 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  other  livestock;  orchards,  farms,*^^ 
towns,  a  peerless  climate,  mineral  springs,  and  scoiery  unsur- 
passed •*■  for  grandeur  and  variety ;  a  county  developed  only  in  a 
few  spots  and  offering  untold  opportunities  for  those  with  capital 
to  invest  or  with  energy  and  intelligent  effort  to  apply. 

It  is  probably  as  a  producer  of  mineral  that  this  county  is  best 
known.  The  names  of  the  principal  mining  districts  are:  So- 
corro, Water  Canyon,  Magdalena,  Cat  Mountain,  Bosedale,  Bladt 
Range,  Cooney,  MogoUon,  Kelly,  Oscura,  San  Andres,  Pueblo,  Qal- 
lina,  Santa  Rita,  Hansonburg,  and  La  JoUa.  The  principal  mining 
camps  are:  Magdalena,  Kelly,  Rosedale,  MogoUcm,  Cooney,  Grar 

eisQatflide  of  the  independent  river  eonnes  which  loie  thenuelveB  in  the 
sand,  Bueh  as  the  Mangas,  Lar^,  Datal,  Aito,  and  Chnpadero,  the  county  is 
drained  hj  the  Bio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries,  the 
San  Francisco  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tularosa,  Diamond,  and  Middle  Fork, 
which  latter  in  their  course  through  Socorro  county  are  mountain  streams. 
The  Bio  Grande  flows  largely  over  a  bed  of  quicksand.  The  river  bed  at  times 
shifts  its  course,  settlements  having,  even  in  recent  times,  changed  their  situ- 
ation from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  or  are  now  quite  a  distance  from 
the  river,  although  originally  built  on  its  banks.  The  Bio  Grande's  principal 
tributaries  in  Socorro  County  are  the  Puereo  and  the  Salado. 

8i«  Socorro  county  can  not  be  called  an  agricultural  county,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  its  area  being  under  cultivation,  but  in  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  along  other  river  courses,  and  in  a  few  isolated  valleys,  farms  and 
orchards  give  indications  of  the  possibilities  in  the  agricultural  line.  Around 
Socorro,  San  Marcial,  San  Antonio,  and  other  settlements  there  are  beautiful 
orchards  in  which  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  reach  a  perfection  not 
attained  anywhere  else  outside  of  New  Mexico.  The  wheat  raised  in  the  Bio 
Grande  Valley,  in  Socorro  county,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  vegetable  garden- 
ing yields  rich  returns.  Owing  to  the  small  area  under  cultivation  and  the 
prosperous  mining  /bamps  and  cattle  ranches  in  the  county  there  is  always  a 
good  market  for  orchard  and  garden  products. 

Socorro  Gountv  has  no  extensive  irrigation  systems.  The  ditches  and  laterals 
which  served  their  purpose  a  hundred  years  ago  are  still  doing  service.  There 
is  room  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  storage  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals 
as  wen  as  in  tiie  development  of  water  by  means  of  pumping. 

eiBThe  continental  divide  runs  through  the  county.  The  mountains  of 
Socorro  county  are  a  part  of  the  Bocl^  Mountain  system,  which  here  is 
splintered  into  many  mountain  ranges,  groups,  and  knots,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Oscuras,  San  Andres,  Tucson,  San  Mateo,  San  Francisco, 
MogoUon,  Little  Mogollon,  Tularosa,  Datil,  Ladron,  Manzano,  Socorro,  Limi- 
tar,  Magdalena,  Black  Bange,  and  Bear  mountains. 
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ham,  andJSstey  City.  The  cily  of  Socorro  was  at  one  time  a  great 
gmelt^  center  for  New  Mexico.  Owing  to  btunness  policy  of  the 
great  amelter  and  refining  tmat  of  the  United  States  the  smelter 
was  dismantled  in  the  eighties. 

Two  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  county,  Magdalena  and 
Cooney,*"  are  world  famous.    In  the  Magdalena  district  the  Kdly 

«8  Although  a  German  is  said  to  have  entered  the  district  first,  the  eamp 
is  named  for  Jameo  G.  Oooney,  a  brave  seoat  and  gnide,  for  a  time  conneeted 
with  the  U.  8.  cavalry  at  Fort  Bayard.  He  was  offered  a  commission  in  the 
army.  He  discovered  hiffh  mde  tilver  and  copper  ore.  in  1875,  in  one  of  his 
soonting  eneditlons  in  the  Mogollon  Mountains.  In  1876,  his  term  as  a  scout 
having  expired,  he  orsanised  a  partj  consisting  of  George  W.  WiUiams^Frank 
Vingoe,  and  George  Lambert,  of  Georgetown,  and  Henry  HeAIUster,  William 
Bums,  and  George  Doyle,  of  Central,  in  Grant  county.  They  were  attacked 
repeatedly  by  Apaches  and  Anally  aU  the  locations  were  abandoned,  except  one 
which  was  made  by  Bums.  Two  years  later  the  other  orinnal  daims  of  the 
district  were  located,  amount  Hiem  the  celebrated  ''Gooney^'  mine.  In  April, 
1880,  when  the  Apache  Chief,  Vietorio,  was  raiding  the  Southwest,  there  were 
numbers  of  fights  with  him  and  his  band  on  Mineral  Creek,  now  the  Oooney 
Mining  Camp.  Several  miners  were  killed,  among  them  Cooney  himself.  He 
was  ouy  f  or^  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  his  rude  tomb,  witi^  a 
simple  cross  at  its  summit,  is  a  revered  landmark  of  the  district. 

Soon  after  this  sad  occurrence,  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  Capt.  M.  Oooney, 
arrived  from  New  Orleans  and  commenoed  the  active  development  of  the  Silver 
Bar.  He  organised  a  working  company,  built  a  5-stamp  mill,  and  his  first 
year's  shipments  to  the  Argo  innelter,  at  Denver,  were  valued  at  $360,000, 
some  of  his  concentrates  running  as  high  as  $1  a  pound.  This  work  continued 
until  the  accumulation  of  low-^ade  milling  ore  was  in  the  way,  and  greater 
reduction  facilities  were  imperative.  As  it  took  $66  per  ton,  at  the  ndne,  to 
cover  expenses  of  operation,  freight  and  treatment^  the  stockholders  hesitated 
to  install  improved  machinery,  and  the  mine  lay  dormant  for  seventeen  years, 
when  through  a  vendor's  lien,  it  passed  again  into  the  fnU  possession  of  Capt 
Cooney.  The  property  was  then  leased  to  the  Captain's  nephew,  Tom  Cooney, 
iHio  in  six  months  took  out  about  $65,000.  On  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
Onpt.  Cooney  sold  the  mine  to  Colorado  parties  for  $50,000,  who,  within  two 

5 ears,  took  out  over  $300,000.  It  was  later  eold  to  the  present  owners,  the 
logollon  Gold  &  Copper  Company. 
Capt.  M.  Cooney  also  lost  his  life  while  on  a  prospecting  trip  in  these 
mountains  in  1915.  He  left  his  home  in  the  town  of  Socorro,  N.  M.,  October 
26,  1914,  and  his  remains  were  discovered  February  14,  1915,  near  the  head  of 
Turkey  Creek,  two  miles  soutii  of  the  boundary  line  of  Socorro  county  and 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  Silver  City.  The  remains  were  discovered  by  Bobert 
Lewis,  one  of  the  most  intrepid,  daring,  and  tireless  mountaineers  in  tiie  state. 
Lewis  had  been  on  the  look>out  for  the  Captain,  and  in  this  his  last  search  was 
accompanied  by  Eli  Clark,  Boy  Bell,  and  Frank  Beach.  The  finding  of  one 
of  the  Captain's  horses — Jeny  —  referred  to  in  the  diary,  caused  l£r.  Lewis 
to  make  a  more  extended  search,  with  the  result  that  he  found  the  remains  of 
the  Captain  lying  face  downward,  one  arm  stretched  outward  and  partially 
covered  with  sand  and  a  boulder  the  floods  had  rolled  down  the  stream.  Suffer- 
ing tfrom  utter  exhaustion,  cold  and  hungry,  on  arriving  at  the  stream  he 
stumbled,  fell,  and  beinff  unable  to  rise  perished  as  he  lay  when  found.  The 
remains,  the  head  and  uoulders,  were  wrapped  in  canvas  cloths  and  the  body 
sewed  tb^tiy  in  a  wagon  sheet,  placed  on  a  pack  animal,  taken  to  Cliff,  and 
from  Clilr  to  Silver  City  in  an  auto,  the  trip  consuming  two  days'  time.    The 
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and  Graphic  mines  produced  over        ^a    ;^^  j^orih  oi  ^^^^  ^^ 

lead  ore  before  it  was  to\md  that  ts^  ^\o\^^^  earned,  ^^^^^  ^ 

TemainB  were  taken  to  Oox»8  tmdertak^  ^coft  ^Jj  Drepared  fof  4ipiiieiit  to 
BoeoTTo  and,  accompanied  by  an  bonorary  diarO'f  Odd  FelhwB  to  the  depot. 
The  other  horae  spoken  of  in  the  Oaptam  »  ^  !**"»•  never  been  found.  The 
diary  detaihi  the  cloiing  incidenta  of  bia  '^V^t^  *^e  deroted  to  humanity,  and 
•  a  life  ever  ready  to  aid,  amdat,  and  reione  ^^^Uowa,  always  aeting  on  and 
fully  belieTing  in  "That  whatsoever  ye  ^rotua  itien  should  do  unto  you  do  ye 
even  so  unto  thenu" 

The  story  of  the  tragedy  ends  as  abruptly  as  bis  life  goes  out  to  the  Great 
Beyond: 

"Left  Socorro  26  in  the  afternoon.    Oamped  at  Post  20. 

"27  —  Oamped  at  timber  Tuesdi^ 

"28  — Oamped  at  Point  Luera  Wednesday. 

"29  — Oamped  at  Hubbell's  Thursday. 

"30  —  Camped  at  Alexander's  Friday. 

"81  —  Oamped  at  Snow  Creek  Saturday. 

"1  November  —  Oamped  at  Papinaus  Sunday. 

"2  November  —  Oamped  Monday  old  eamp  near  U.  S.  Station. 

"3  November  —  Tuesday  to  MogoUon  Creek. 

"4  November  —  Wednesday  to  head  of  east  fork. 

"5  November  —  Thursday  to  north  branch  of  Brushy. 

"6  November — Tried  to  get  down  Brushy. 

"7  November  —  Tried  to  get  out  of  it 

"8th  —  Horses  left  me  on  last  load  out  of  the  canyon;  balked;  piled  half 
load  for  Tom  and  got  to  top  of  point  with  provisions.  Went  back  for  bedding 
and  while  leadinff  Jeny,  Tom-horse  being  hungry  got  oif  the  trail  and  went 
crashing  over  ro^  and  brushes  down  the  mountain.  Out  him  loose  from  the 
pack  and  it  beinf  now  dark,  made  a  rock  bed  and  turned  Tom  loose  and  left 
J errr  loose  with  bridle  on.    Slept  there  all  nipht. 

"8th  —  Piled  the  bedding  and  covered  with  pack  covers  and  led  Jerrr  up 
to  where  the  .  .  .  were  and  so  tuckered  out  slept  there.  Famished  for 
water. 

"10th  —  Went  south  making  trail  to  set  down  to  water.  Oune  to  preeipiee 
and  had  to  come  back.  Got  £urk  and  there  being  good  grass,  unaaddled  and 
thought  Jeny  was  attempting  to  take  the  back  trau;  got  ahead  of  him  and 
waited  a  while  for  him  to  eat  grass.  Then  could  not  And  the  place  I  unsad^ed. 
Made  a  fire  and  slept  within  twenty  yards  of  where  I  left  my  stuff. 

"11th  —  Woke  up  tuckered  out;  tried  to  eat  bread;  got  some  sugar  and 
tried  to  eat  it;  got  some  tablets  and  sucked  them.  Will  try  to  saddfo  Jerry 
and  go  back  on  trail  far  enough  to  get  down  to  water,  as  I  hate  to  have  him 
left  here.  Been  without  water  since  6th  —  six  days.  Will  put  in  tonight,  the 
11th,  on  mountain  and  start  for  water  in  morning.    God  be  with  me. 

"I  hunted  for  game  today;  I  smelt  fresh  meat  cooking;  h<Aered  for  help 
but  got  no  reply. 

"On  12th  got  down  with  difleulty  and  went  crash  into  a  pool  of  water. 
It  started  to  rain  and  has  kept  it  up  for  two  days  and  nights.  No  place  for  a 
bed;  wet  and  cold.  Hobbled  Jerry  and  •  .  .  and  tnr  to  get  out  Heard 
the  bdl  last  night  but  don't  hear  it  any  more.  Two  of  the  worst  days  and 
night    Matches  all  wet;  can  have  no  fire. 

"15th  — Let  in  a  Uttle  sun  and  feels  better.'' 

Here  the  diary  ends  abruptly — and  one  needs  no  great  imagination  to 
picture  the  final  struggle  of  the  famished  man,  already  delirious  from  hunger 
and  cold. 

Captain  Cboney's  life  was  an  eventful  one,  singularly  active,  interesting  and 
honorable.    Eminently  practical  and  ^seeing,  us  career  in  New  Mezieo  waa 
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garded  as  a  meiie  hindrance,  was  exceedingly  valuable  for  itself. 
This  is  now  being  worked  out    The  Graphic  mine  was  purchased 

BaceeoBful  and  placed  him  at  the  front  u  a  "man  of  affairs,"  one  whom 
hia  neighbors  and  the  oommunitj  at  large  could  look  up  to,  thoroughly  con- 
fident that  their  interesta  would  be  subserved  and  given  due  recognition  by  a 
brave,  lojal  and  honest  man.  The  Emerald  Isle  was  the  birthplace  of  his 
forefathers,  who  represented  the  staunohest  of  old  Irish  stock,  in  intelligence, 
culture,  courage,,  and  true  patriotism.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Durham, 
Canada,  from  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1818,  where  he  was  l^m  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1838.  The  familv  was  possessed  of  a  comfortable  patrimony,  which  was 
ffreatly  reduced  in  the  fifteen  years  of  war  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
few  remaining  members  of  the  family  who  survived  left  Ireland  and  sousht 
homes  in  free  America.  The  elder  Oooney  was  united  in  marriage  to  Buss 
l£argaret  GoUins,  a  native  of  Cork,  Ireland.  They  worked  hard  and  faithfully 
and  reclaimed  an  excellent  farm,  where  they  reared  their  children,  instilling 
into  their  minds  those  principles  of  honor  and  industry  with  which  thev  were  so 
thoroughly  imbued.  In  the  family  there  were  seven  daughters  and  four  sons. 
Captain  Oooney  was  the  ninth  child  of  this  union,  and  on  the  parental  home- 
stead, secured  the  education  which  the  common  schools  afforded  at  that  day. 
In  1860  he  started  in  life  for  himself  and  located  in  Chicago,  then  a  city  hi 
embryo.  In  1861,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C, 
Twen^-thlrd  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  regiment  was  sent  to  Leadng- 
ton,  Mo.,  and  after  several  days  of  hard  fighting  Captain  Cooney  was  woundM 
in  the  thigh  by  a  piece  of  diell,  with  the  Confederate  forces  under  General 
Price  were  taken  prisoners,  and  paroled.  The  regiment  returned  to  Chicago 
and  placed  in  charse  of  Camp  Douglas. 

ma  term  of  enSstment  having  expired  he  was  honorably  discharged,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  O'Neill's  invasion  of  Canada  in  1866,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Chicago  and  perfected  the  organization  of  The  Irish  Bifiee  of  the 
Illinois  State  Guards,  and  commissioned  as  Captain  by  Governor  Palmer,  and 
held  this  office  until  November,  1870.  The  Insh  Bifiee  served  under  General 
O'Neill  in  his  efforts  against  Canada,  when  the  company  became  the  color 
company  of  the  Foilrteenth  Begiment^  Irish  Bepublican  Army,  and  in  the  field 
he  was  elected  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  hy  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  Their 
arms  and  equipment  were  captured  by  General  Mead,  near  Malone.  This  regi- 
ment demanded  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  transportation  out  of  the  state, 
or  they  would  march  to  Chicago  and  li^e  on  the  country.  It  was  refused. 
William  Tweed  —  Boss  Tweed  —  came  to  their  rescue  and  paid  their  trans- 
portation to  Buffalo,  where  funds  were  obtained  to  return  home.  On  arrival  in 
Chicaeo  Captain  Cooney  learned  of  De  Palladine's  movement  to  establidi  a 
repubuc  on  the  ruins  of  the  French  empire.  Cooney  at  once  organized  the 
Irish-American  Ambulance  Corps  and  applied  to  the  French  Committee  of 
Defense  for  transportation  to  Havre.  The  committee  failed  to  furnish  the 
funds,  and  the  organization  disbanded. 

Financially  ruined,  consequent  upon  the  Fenian  movement,  he  left  Chicago 
for  New  Orleans  in  November,  1870,  to  retrieve  his  fortune.  The  Irish  Bifles, 
in  1869,  at  the  first  formal  ceremony  of  decorating  the  soldiers'  graves,  had 
charge  of  Calvary  Cemetery,  and  en  route  to  the  cemetery  were  reviewed  by 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan.  Each  member  bf  the  Bifles  had  a  bouquet  in  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun.  These  services  ended,  there  remained  a  large  quantity  of 
unused  flowers,  and  at  Captain  Oooney 's  suggestion  they  were  strewn  upon 
the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead,  a  precedent  which  will  ever  redound  to 
the  honor  of  the  Irish  I^es.  Captain  Cooney  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  1870, 
and  became  identified  with  various  lines  of  business,  and  especially  with  the 
republican  party,  from  whom  for  his  invaluable  services  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Inspector  of  Customs  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  was 
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in  1903  by  the  Sherwin-Williams  paint  concern  and  now  the  zinc 
ore  it  turns  out  is  widely  used  in  paints  and  colors.  The  Kelly 
mine  is  being  worked  actively  and  is  producing  considerable  wealth. 
The  district  is  the  chief  zinc  producer  in  New  Mexico.  Consider- 
able development  work  was  done  in  the  Water  Canyon  district  near 
Soc(»TO  but  nothing  of  value  was  brought  out  by  the  expendi- 
tures.*" 


stationed  at  Mcurgaxi  Citj.  Subsequent  to  this  he  was  installed  as  Oaptain  of 
Ni^ht  Inspectors  of  New  Orleans,  and  organized  the  Mitchell  Bifles,  uie  third 
militarj  organization  in  Louisiana  after  md  Civil  War.  The  Irish  societies  of 
the  city  selected  the  MitcheU  Bifles  to  become  their  escort  on  March  17,  1876^ 
and  in  turn  the  Bifles  invited  the  Bizteenth  Besiment  U.  8.  Infantry  to  march 
with  them,  this  being  the  first  public  reccHDrnTtion  of  United  States  soldiars 
subsequent  to  the  war.  A  brother,  James  C.  Oboney,  was  Quartennaster-Ser* 
geant  of  the  Eighth  U.  8.  Cavalry,  and  while  scouting  in  the  Mogollon  rnoun- 
tains,  discovered  silver,  and  f oUowmg  his  term  of  service  in  the  army  was  sue- 
eesef  ul  in  raising  a  party  of  prospectors,  and  the  organisation  of  Cooney  Mining 
District  quickly  followed.  In  1880  he  was  killed  bv  Indians,  and  Gu>taia 
Cooney  wt  New  Orleans  for  the  mountains  to  look  after  his  broth€n''s  mining 
interests.  The  remains  of  his  brother  were  exhumed,  and  a  mausoleum  hewn 
into  an  immense  boulder  made  his  final  resting  place  and  laid  away  forever. 
Within  thirly  days  after  his  arrival  in  Cooney  Mining  District  he  formulated 
the  plans  leading  to  the  erection  of  the  first  mill,  and  superintended  the  eon- 
struction  of  the  first  road  through  Cooney  Canyon,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
world.  While  eneaged  in  mining,  Captain  Co<mey  took  out  $400,000  from  the 
l^ver  Bar,  or  "<%oney  Mine,"  which  is  today  regarded  as  a  leading  property. 
In  1882  the  republican  party  nominated  Captain  Cooney  as  a  representative  te 
the  territorial  legislature.  He  was  dected  by  a  handsome  majority,  but  did 
not  take  his  seat  until  1884.  Apfsin  in  1888  he  was  reelected,  and  served  with 
distinction,  and  was  successful  m  the  enactment  of  measures  of  advantage  to 
the  territory  and  honorable  to  himself.  In  1894  he  was  elected  collector  of 
taxes,  an  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  proved  during  his  in- 
cumbency that  his  executive  ability  was  of  high  order.  As  a  mining  man  his 
connection  with  important  mining  interests  gave  him  prominence,  and  he  was 
recognised  as  a  capable  and  able  operator,  his  actions  oeing  noted  for  his  per- 
sonal honor  and  intemly  of  purpose.  Captain  Cooney  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Jennie  Donndly,  a  native  of  New  York,  but  raised  in  the  Crescent  City. 
Of  the  union  there  were  two  sons,  one  of  whom  survives,  the  other  having  died 
in  infancy.  Captain  Cooney  was  a  (prominent  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  retained  his  membership  in  Magnolia  Loage  No. 
22,  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  first  Umted  States  fiag  that 
ever  floated  over  a  school  house  in  the  then  territory,  during  s^ool  session, 
was  at  Cooney  in  1890.  On  September  2,  1895,  he  donated  a  flag  to  SduxH 
House  No.  1  of  Socorro,  with  the  condition  that  the  boy  or  girl  receiving  the 
highest  percentage  in  deportment  and  studies  should  hoist  the  flag  one  day 
and  lower  it  the  next,  and  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  accomplished  the  most  for  the 
national  emblem  would  receive  a  gold  medal  pendant  from  a  small  silk  flag, 
as  captain  of  the  color  guard,  and  others  ranking  as  to  service  down  to  the 
corporal,  a  flag  badge  with  rank  in  gold  letters,  was  awarded.  An  appropriate 
speech^ving  the  history  of  the  flag  followed  the  presentation  of  the  gift 

617  West  of  the  town  of  Socorro,  toward  the  northern  end  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  is  Mount  Magdalena,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  outline  of  a 
face  and  bust,  formed  by  a  combination  of  rodLs  and  shrubbery  into  a  fair 
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The  Magdalena  district  is  situated  in  and  near  the  north  end  of 
the  Socorro  range,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  Graphic 
mine,  the  most  important  of  the  district,  is  located  east  of  Graphic 
station,  between  Kelly  and  Magdalena,  and  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  tramway.  Other  mines,  including  the  Kelly  and  Juanita,  are 
further  east  and  their  ore  is  hauled  to  the  station  by  wagon.  Ore 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  this  point  by  Col.  J.  S.  Hutdiin- 
scm,  of  Socorro,  in  1866.  The  Graphic  was  antedated  in  its  locar 
tion  by  the  Juanita  by  a  period  of  three  week&  The  so-called  sand 
carbonates  or  lead  ores  were  the  first  to  be  mined  and  these  were 
smelted  in  a  crude  adobe  furnace  and  the  resultant  hauled  to  Kan- 
sas Cily  by  ox  teams.  Several  smelters  were  built  lat^  and  ran 
until  the  classes  of  ores  for  which  they  were  adapted  were  exhaust- 
ed. It  was  not  until  1903  that  some  smithsonite,  sent  to  Missouri, 
brought  the  attention  of  eastern  capitalists  in  need  of  just  such  an 
ore  and  the  sale  mentioned  above  followed.  The  deeper  workings 
of  the  district  reveal  chalcopyrite,  galena,  and  zinc  blende. 

The  Cooney  district  in  recent  years  •*•  has  produced  heavily. 

resemblanoe  to  a  female  figare.  The  figure,  which  in  the  early  years  is  said  to 
have  been  a  sanctuary  to  which  the  hunted  fugitive^  whether  white  or  red, 
could  flee  in  safety,  gave  the  name  of  Magdalena  to  both  mount  and  range, 
and  in  this  region  nee  the  former  great  lead  producing  district  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  region  which,  of  late  years,  has  obtained  prominence  for  its  large  yields 
of  sine.  It  has  the  honor  of  being  the  only  considerable  producer  of  l£e  latter 
metal  in  the  state,  and  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  sine  districts 
in  the  country.  Up  to  1904,  when  the  zinc  ores  oommenced  to  be  discovered 
in  commercial  quantities,  the  production  of  the  Magdalena  district  in  lead  and 
silver  amounted  to  $8,700,000,  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  value  being  in 
lead.  The  Kelly  and  the  Graphic  mines  alone  yielded  nearly  $6,000,000  worth 
of  the  metal.  As  the  carbonate  lead  ore  had  b^en  praeticaUy  exhausted  firom 
these  mines,  it  was  fortunate,  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  district^  that 
not  only  were  larse  bodies  of  smithsonite  and  other  forms  of  zinc  ore  uncovered, 
but  that  it  was  round  profitable  to  work  over  the  refuse  from  the  old  mines 
which  contained  rich  carbonates  of  zinc. 

Even  during  the  later  years,  when  the  lead  production  of  the  Magdalena  dis- 
trict was  not  at  its  height,  the  lead  mines  of  Bocorro  county  yidded  from  two- 
thirds  to  a  half  of  the  total  output  of  New  Mexico.  In  1902,  of  the  2,490,885 
pounds  of  lead  mined  throughout  the  territory,  1,189,004  pounds  came  from 
this  county,  Luna  and  Grant  counties  producing  nearly  all  the  balance. 

618  The  output  of  the  region  in  1905  is  given  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, while  in  1913  it  was  nine  times  as  much  and  around  $3,000,000  is  the 
output  in  1915.  Up  to  1905,  when  a  lull  set  in  in  the  region,  the  output  is 
estimated  by  a  professional  paper  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  have  been  about 
$5,000,000  in  silver,  copper,  and  gold.  The  thing  which  did  most  for  the 
district  was  the  development  of  the  cyanide  process,  which  made  a  higher  re- 
covery }>os8ible  and  saved  freight  on  concentrates. 

In  the  twelve  months  ending  with  May,  1914,  the  Oaks  Company  increased 
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The  present  truuportation  facilitiee  are  entirely  inHoflBcient,  the 
only  means  for  ingreae  and  egreae  bring  a  wagon  road  to  Silver  City 
and  a  road  which  the  National  Porest  Service  ia  oonstmcting  from 
the  northeast 

There  is  evidence  that  copper  exists  in  the  Osenra  monntains  and 
some  development  work  has  been  dime,  but  little  ore  has  been  taken 
out.  There  are  many  evidences  in  this  district  of  crude  attempts  to 
mine  and  smelt  the  red  metal  many  years  ago  and  tradition  tells  of 
the  securing  of  enough  copper  tor  beUs  for  all  the  diurches  in  the 
central  Rio  Grande  valley  some  200  years  ago. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Sierra  Oseura  are  iron  deposits  whidi 
have  never  been  worked.  These  deposits  are  about  forty-seven 
miles  east  from  San  Antonio,  far  distant  from  any  settlem^it  and 
at  an  elevation  of  6,700  feet.  The  iron  occurs  as  magnetite  in  ir- 
regular bodies  along  the  contact  of  certain  limestone  and  g3rpsum 
ledges  with  mcmzonite  bases.  One  body  of  the  ore  is  a  partially  ox- 
idized magnetite  belt  running  east  and  west  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  and  150  feet  wide.  Croppings,  shafts  and  pnx^ect  holes 
indicate  that  the  iron  extends  about  three  miles.  Not  enough  actual 
exploration  has  been  done  to  settle  the  extent  of  the  deposit.    The 

ita  holdings  in  this  district  siateriallj,  now  owning  outright  over  400  aereB 
and  holding  options  on  200  aeres  more.  The  eompan7  did  modi  work  on  its 
tunnel  above  Mineral  Cre^  whieh  will  serve  as  the  main  drainage  and  trans- 
port tonnel  of  the  district  A  milling  plant  is  to  be  built  hj  the  owners  of  the 
mines  of  the  district,  the  ore  being  ^uled  to  the  miU  through  tiie  tunnel  men- 
tioned. The  coml»nation  includes  over  seventy  claims.  As  a  further  develop- 
ment step,  the  erection  of  a  power  plant  at  the  San  Augustine  oosl  fields  and 
the  transmisoon  of  electric  energy  to  the  mining  districts  is  being  advocated. 

Important  claims  in  this  district  include  the  Tunnel-Jofanson-Trilbj  group, 
the  Eberle  Deep-Down  group,  the  Mother  Lode  group,  the  Socorro  Mines  Mining 
Oompany,  the  Mogollon  Mmee  Mining  Oompany,  the  Ernestine  Mining  Oom- 
pany;  the  Maud  Sj  Link,  Wilson^  and  Sunburst  claims;  the  Alberta  Mining 
Company,  the  Precious  Metals  Mming  and  Exploration  Oompany,  and  others. 

The  original  Oooney  or  Silver  Bar  mine  was  probably  the  richest  wer  known 
in  New  Mexico.  The  first  ton  of  ore  from  this  mine  was  freighted  to  Silver 
aty  at  a  cost  of  $2.60  a  hundred-weij^t  and  then  taken  1,000  miles  by  rail  at 
$12  a  ton.  After  deducting  these  charges  and  those  of  smdting  and  mining, 
it  stUl  left  a  handsome  profit  to  the  owner.  From  November,  lS3,  to  August 
of  the  succeeding  year  Gooney  did  over  1,200  feet  of  development  work  and 
netted  over  $300,000  from  the  ten  months'  earnings. 

Moffollon,  now  the  most  important  place  in  the  district^  has  a  population  of 
200.  Its  postoffice  did  a  business  of  $150,000  across  the  mimey  order  eounter 
in  1915  and  its  merchants'  rec^pts  aggregated  60,000  tons  of  goods  during 
the  year.  The  town  was  burned  out  in  June,  1894,  but  was  immediately  refauUt 
Communication  with  Mogollon  is  by  auto  to  Silver  City.  The  city  has  electric 
Ughts. 
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ore  is  said  to  ecAtain  over  cdxty  per  cent  of  the  metal,  with  small 
percentages  of  silica,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

At  some  times  in  the  past  Socorro  Peak  was  the  sc^ie  of  consid- 
erable mining  activity,  the  chief  remains  of  which  are  the  aban- 
doned piospect  holes  and  tunnels  which  honeycomb  the  east  face  of 
the  mountain.  When  prospecting  in  the  regicm  first  began,  in  1867, 
it  is  said  there  were  evidences  of  work  done  by  the  Spaniards,  prob- 
ably, in  their  never-ending  quest  for  gold.  The  district  has  not  pro- 
duced for  many  years,  the  Torrance  and  Merritt  mines  having  had 
the  most  importance.  A  production  of  $760,000  is  claimed  for  the 
district 

The  Canyondto  district  is  located  slightly  east  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
between  San  Acasio  and  La  Joya.  The  ore  is  a  galena  and  occurs 
in  bunches  or  pockets  in  a  gangue  of  barite,  quartz,  and  flnorite 
which  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  vein.  No  shipments  have 
been  made  but  a  shaft  is  down  300  feet  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  ore  deposit  continues  far  beycmd  that  point. 

The  oldest  coal  workings  in  the  State  are  at  Carthage,  in  eastern 
Socorro  county,  where  three  mines  are  being  worked  now.  These 
mines  have  supplied  ooal  to  smdters  in  Old  Mexico  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Southwest  for  many  years,  as  well  as  turning  out  a  fine  grade 
of  domestic  and  steam  coal.  The  coal  veins  vary  in  thickness  from 
four  to  six  or  seven  feet  and  lie  at  an  acute  angle  dipping  toward 
the  west  or  southwest  Little  timbering  is  required  in  w<Mrking 
them  because  the  roof  is  mostly  a  solid  white  sandstone.  The  pro- 
duct is  handled  over  a  mine  railroad  to  San  Antonio  and  then  sent 
over  the  Santa  Fe. 

Socorro  county  has  many  features  of  interest  to  the  tourist  and 
especially  to  the  hunter.  Its  mountain  recesses  contain  much  game, 
especially  of  the  ''big''  variety  and  several  of  its  lakes  and  streams 
are  inhabited  by  numerous  water-fowl.  The  mountain  fastnesses 
offer  great  scenic  beauties  and  the  rapid  development  of  good  roads 
is  opening  these  to  the  antoists  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Li  1882-3  the  lawless  element  in  Socorro^  Dona  Ana,  and  other 
counties  in  the  south  and  eastern  portions  of  the  territory  had  be- 
come a  serious  menace  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens. 
Large  bodies  of  ''rustlers"  were  engaged  in  driving  off  live  stock 
and,  owing  to  their  numbers,  the  ordinary  judicial  power  of  the 
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oounties  and  territary  was  tumble  to  cope  with  them.  These  stock 
thieves  had  become  very  daring.  Lives  of  the  best  citizens  were 
being  constantly  threatened.  On  this  account  it  was  deemed  best 
to  nse  the  militia  forces  of  the  territory  to  sappress  the  evil.  A 
petition  signed  by  over  a  hundred  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
oounties  named  was  sent  to  Qovemor  Sheldon,  who  called  out  a 
battslion  of  the  militia,  commanded  by  Major  Albert  J.  Fountain.*^' 
The  commanding  officer  **^  acted  with  great  vigor,  resulting  in  the 

•^•Exeovtive  Order,  Santa  Fe,  Feb.  6,  1883.  Beport  of  Adjt.  Gen.  £.  L. 
BarUett,  1883:  <<The  within  petition  is  referred  to  Major  A.  J.  Foontain 
with  instnietionB  to  investigate  the  complaint  therein  made,  and  to  aet  in 
his  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  miUtia,  under  existing  general  orden,  in  the 
protection  of  the  people.  Anj  reasonaide  force  he  may  employ  wiU  be  paid 
and  nipplied  aa  volunteera.  Lionxl  A.  Shxldon,  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief.^' 

For  biography  of  Col.  Fountain,  aee  Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  494,  495,  note  409. 

^Beport  of  Major  A.  J.  Fountain,  MetiHa,  March  25,  1883:  <<I  left  Las 
Crucee,  with  my  entire  battalion,  except  six  men  of  Captain  Balasar's  com- 
pany, who  were  left  to  guard  the  jail  at  Meeilla.  The  command  consisted  of 
Captain  Van  Patten,  Lieutenant  Pedregon  and  twenty  men  of  Company  'A;' 
Captain  Salasar  and  Lieutenant  Fountun,  and  nineteen  men  of  Company  'B.' 
Lieutenant  and  Surgeon  L  N.  Cowan  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  men 
were  furnished  with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  man  and  each  carried 
two  days'  cooked  rations  in  his  saddle  bags.  Three  davs'  rations  for  the  entire 
command  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  reserve  ammunition  was  carried  on  pack 
mules.  My  objective  point  was  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  at  which  place  I  had 
positive  ii^ormation  about  fifteen  notorious  rusUers  were  congregated,  and  my 
detectives  informed  me  that  th^  were  foUy  resolved  to  resist  arrest  I  had 
warrants  for  most  of  these  men,  including  J?.  Johnson,  alias  'Toby'  Johnson; 
and  Tom  Cooper,  alias  Tom  Kelley,  who  has  a  large  number  of  indictments 
pending  against  him  in  Lincoln  county;  John  Watts,  Tom  Grady,  Charles 
Thomas,  James  Colville,  Hank  Brephy,  William  Leland,  alias  'Butch,'  Nat 
Lrwin,  'Tex,'  and  several  others  whose  names  I  do  not  wish  to  disclose  at  the 
present.  The  command  arrived  at  Nutt  Station  at  10:30  p.  m.;  about  an  hour 
was  occupied  in  disembarking  the  horses  and  men.  At  midnight  the  command 
took  up  its  line  of  march  for  Lake  Vall^.  At  Nutt  station  I  was  joined  by 
Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Fonythe,  employes  of  the  Sierra  Mining  Company, 
who  had  been  sent  to  meet  and  guide  me.  I  was  also  joined  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
deputy  sheriff,  at  Nutt  station,  and  by  two  guides  sent  to  me  from  Hillsboro 
and  Kingston.  The  last  named  place  was  my  objective  point,  my  detectives 
having  furnished  information  which  I  regarded  as  reliable  that  about  twenty 
of  the  most  desperate  of  the  rustling  gang  had  congregated  and  were  deter- 
mined to  resist  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  the  'Greaser  Militia.'  I  sub- 
sequently learned  that  this  information  was  in  the  main  correct.  I  had  been 
specially  cautioned  with  reference  to  Tom  Kelley,  alias  'Cooper,'  John  Watts, 
Uank  Brophy,  'Tex,'  'Butch,'  Charles  Thomas  and  others,  and  was  informed 
that  these  men  had  aimounced  that  they  would  not  be  taken.  GJood  citizens  of 
Lake  Valley,  Hillsboro,  and  Kingston,  with  whom  I  had  been  in  correspon- 
dence, all  agreed  that  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  few  others,  whom  I 
prefer  to  leave  unnamed  at  present,  were  the  worst  of  the  gang. 

"Before  leaving  Nutt  I  received  positive  information  that  John  Watts, 
'Butch,'  'Tex,'  and  two  others,  for  whom  I  had  warrants,  were  at  Lake 
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killing  of  Doroteo  Sainz,  the  chief  lieutenant  of  John  Eanney, 
leader  of  the  '^  Kinney  Ghtng/'  which  was  broken  up,  moat  of  the 
ruatlers  being  captured  and  aeveral  of  the  leaders  afterwards  tried 

Valley.  I  pushed  on  to  that  place  with  a  detail  of  flye  men  as  rapidly  aa  pos- 
sible, leayinff  the  main  command  to  follow,  with  instructions  to  Captains  van 
Patten  and  Salaiar  to  so  dispose  their  men  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
person  from  the  town.  I  arriyed  at  Lake  Valley  about  flye  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  and  arresting  'Butch'  without  any  trouble.  John  Watts 
was  seen,  but  he  escaped  from  me,  mounted  a  horse  and  fled,  only  to  run  into 
Captain  Van  Patten's  company.  He  was  ordered  to  halt,  when  he  drew  his 
Wmehester  on  Captain  Van  Patten;  a  doien  carbines  were  at  once  pointed  at 
him  and  he  surrendered.  He  was  brought  into  town  and  turned  oyer  to  me.  I 
then  informed  Watts  and  'Butch'  that  I  had  a  warrant  for  their  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  cattle  stealing.  I  took  them  formally  into  custody,  and  told  each  of 
them  that  if  he  would  go  along  quietly  I  would  deliyer  him  safely  to  the 
sheriif  of  Dofia  Ana  county;  that  if  be  resisted  or  attempted  to  escape,  my 
men  had  ordera  to  shoot,  and  that  they  would  certainly  obey  those  orders. 
'Tex'  was  in  town  when  I  arriyed  there,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
I  was  fearful  that  he  would  carry  the  news  of  my  approach  to  Kingston  and 
alarm  the  men  I  was  after,  so  I  determined  to  press  on.  I  left  Lsle  Vall^ 
at  3  a.  m.  The  two  prisoners  were  mounted  on  one  horse  unbound.  At  about 
4:30  a.  m.,  after  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  before  day-light  the  command 

i arriyed]  at  the  Cienega,  known  as  Daily's  formerly  McEyer's  ranch.  There 
halted  the  command  and  ordered  the  men  to  dismount,  unsaddle  and  prepare 
coffee.  It  was  then  still  dark.  I  bad  the  prisoners  dismount  and  asked  Watts 
how  he  was  getting  along,  he  replied:  ^I  want  a  drink  bad.'  I  told  him  the 
men  would  haye  coffee  in  a  few  minutes;  be  answered  that  he  didn't  want  any 
coffee,  he  wanted  a  drink  of  whiskey,  and  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  go  to  a 
tayem  in  the  yicini^  to  get  some,  i  told  bim  he  could  not,  and  rode  off  and 
dismounted.  The  men  were  still  bustlinff  about  imsaddling  the  horses  and 
unpacking  the  mules  when  I  heard  one  or  the  men  exclaim:  'Where  are  the 
prisoners!'  Almost  instantly  a  shot  was  flred;  the  men  seised  their  carbines 
and  ran  in  that  direction.  The  man  who  flred  the  shot  shouted:  'There  th^y 
go  up  the  roadi '  A  yoll^  was  flred  in  that  direction,  probably  between  thir^r 
and  forty  shots.  I  directed  Captain  Salaaer  to  take  a  sufficient  detail  and  fol- 
low the  fugitiyes;  he  took  six  or  seyen  men  and  proceeded  up  the  road  about 
two  hundred  yards  and  came  upon  the  bodies  of  watts  and  'Butch'  lying  in 
the  road;  both  were  dead.  I  ordered  Captain  Salasar  to  examine  the  bodies  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  yaluables  upon  their  persons,  and  if  so,  to  take 
charge  of  and  ddiyer  them  to  me  to  be  turned  oyer  to  the  proper  authorities. 
He  reported  to  me  that  he  had  made  the  search  and  found  nothing  but  a  few 
papers  which  were  not  disturbed.  I  then  ordered  that  the  bodies  should  be 
coyered  with  loose  earth  in  order  to  preyent  the  coyotes  from  disturbing  them 
and  until  they  could  be  taken  by  their  friends  for  decent  interment,  and  tele- 
phoned to  Lake  Valley  the  fact  of  their  death  with  the  request  that  the  bodies 
be  sent  for.  At  5:30  the  command  moyed  on  to  Irwin's  ranch.  Margarito 
Sierra,  who  was  brought  along,  identifled  this  as  the  place  mentioned  m  his 
affidayit  where  cattle  stolen  ^om  Dofla  Ana  county  had  been  sold.  The  ranch 
was  deserted,  but  fresh  horse  tracks  in  the  yicinity  indicated  that  the  occupa- 
tion was  recent  Taking  a  trail  towards  Kingston,  I  pushed  on  to  that  place. 
When  within  six  or  eight  miles  I  was  met  by  a  trusty  messenger  who  informed 
me  that  the  rustlers  were  already  informed  of  what  had  transpired  at  Lake 
Valley  the  night  before;  that  they  had  congregated  at  Johnson's  butcher  pen, 
about  a  mile  from  Kingston,  in  the  mountions  and  would  there  make  a  stand. 
It  was  reported  that  Tom  Cooper,  Hank  Brophy,  Charl^  Thomas  and  'Tex' 
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and  sent  to  tlie  penitentiary.  On  April  16, 1883,  a  special  court  of 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  meet  at  Lake  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
yestigatin^  the  conduct  of  Major  Fountain,  in  connection  with  the 

were  of  the  party,  ud  tliat  th^  irere  resolved  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  their 
late  aeaoeiatet  Watts  and  'Buteh.'  This  infonnation  was  eommnnieated  to 
the  men,  who  poshed  their  tired  horses  forward  with  alacrity,  delighted  at 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  so  eonsiderable  a  band  of  mstlers  in  a  fair  fight. 
Our  guide  took  ns  over  a  very  rough  and  diiBenlt  traiJL  some  delay  b«ng 
caused  by  the  packs  dipping.  The  pack  mules  were  left  in  the  rear,  and 
the  command  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  posrible  to  Johnson's,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  find  the  enemy.  That  place  was  reached  ,and  surrounded  at  5  p.  m. 
no  living  thing  was  found  but  a  trembling  horse  covered  with  foanou  The 
rusUen  had  wisely  reconsidered  their  intention  to  make  a  stand,  and  had  fied 
to  the  mountains  and  dispersed;  from  what  I  can  learn  some  of  them  are 
Btin  running.  Recovering  the  paektrain  I  pushed  on  to  Kingston,  and  there 
found  and  arrested  James  Golville.  Scouting  parties  were  sent  out  to  the 
various  places  of  rendesvous  of  rustlere  in  that  vicinity,  but  none  were  found. 
I  left  SUngston  at  10  p.  m.,  and  made  night  raids  on  several  ranches  between 
that  point  and  Hillsboro.  About  midnight  I  received  a  message  from  Mr. 
Bmnson,  the  superintendent  of  the  Sierra  Mining  Company  at  Lake  VaUey,  in- 
fdrming  me  that  serious  disturbances  were  threatened  by  the  friends  and 
pympauisers  of  Watts  and  'Butch'  at  that  place,  and  requesting  me  to  send 
a  detachment  of  men  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  I  immediately 
dispatched  Sergeant  Leandro  Gareia,  and  four  men  of  C&ptain  Salasar's  com- 
pany, with  orders  to  report  to  Snper^tendent  Branson.  I  subsequently  learned 
that  they  arrived  at  Lake  Valley  the  following  day  and  were  directed  to  guard 
three  prisonera  who  had  been  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  mining  company. 
One  of  these  prisoners,  a  man  named  John  Shannon,  had,  it  is  a]lege(d^  en- 
deavoured to  incite  a  mob  to  attack  the  militia;  that>  armed  with  pistols  and 
rifles,  he  paraded  the  town  calling  upon  the  friends  of  Watts  and  'Butch'  to 
join  him  and  'dean  out'  my  conmiand.  Upon  being  arrested  he  was  placed 
under  guard  of  Sergeant  Gareia  and  his  squad.  He  repeatedly  announced  his 
intention  to  escape,  and  was  as  often  warned  by  his  fellow  prisonen  and  by 
his  friends  not  to  make  the  attempt;  he  foolishly  persisted,  however,  and  broke 
and  ran  from  the  guard,  who  fired  upon  him  when  he  was  about  100  yards 
distant  —  he  was  instanUy  killed.  This  occurred  about  7  p.  m.  on  the  2drd, 
but  I  did  not  learn  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  until  my  arrival  at  Lake 
Valley  the  following  day.  I  say  unfortunate,  not  on  the  account  of  my  men, 
for  ti^ey  simply  performed  their  duty.  I  had  no  warrant  for  Shannon;  had 
never  heard  of  the  man,  but  I  am  informed  hj  some  of  the  best  citisens  of 
Lake  Valley  and  by  the  officer  who  arrested  him,  that  when  arrested  he  was 
parading  the  streets  armed  with  pistols  and  rifie  attempting  to  incite  a  riot 
and  that  he  had  already  succeeded  in  persuading  several  ot£er  excitable  men 
to  join  him  in  attacking  the  militia,  and  had  such  a  thinff  been  done  many 
lives  would  have  been  lost.  By  reference  to  the  statute  it  wul  be  observed  that 
my  men  acted  within  the  scope  of  their  lawful  authority.  Having  scouted  the 
country  between  Kingston  and  Hillsborough  with  no  other  result  than  to  hear 
frequent  reports  of  fleeing  rastlers,  I  reached  Hillsboro  on  the  23rd  inst 
Here  my  command  was  kmdly,  I  may  say  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
people  of  the  town.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town  gave  the  officers 
and  men  of  my  conmiand  a  royal  reception  at  the  school  house  and  left  nothing 
undone  to  prove  that  their  entire  qrmpathy  and  support  were  with  us.  I  feel 
under  many  obligations  to  Messrs.  (hules,  Bartletson,  Johnson,  Fuller,  Dugan, 
and  other  good  citiaens  of  this  enterprisine  town  for  the  many  kindnesses  we 
received  at  their  hands.    I  deeded  it  pradent  to  leave  a  detachment  in  the 
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kUling  of  the  three  men  named  in  his  report,  but  the  order  waa  re- 
voked upon  learning  that  the  grand  jury  of  Dona  Ana  county  had 
folly  investigated  all  the  circumstances  and  foimd  no  cause  for  ao 
cusing  Foimtain  or  any  one  connected  with  the  affair. 

The  good  effect  of  the  campaign  against  these  outlaws  was  im- 
mediately noticeable.  A  band  of  thieves,  whose  operations  ex- 
tended over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  and  whose  robberies  were 
ccmducted  with  the  system  and  order  of  a  legitimate  business,  was 
broken  up.  Entire  herds  of  cuttle  were  driven  from  Socorro,  Dona 
Ana,  and  Grant  counties  and  sold  in  Texas  and  other  herds  were 
slaughtered  in  the  woods  and  the  dressed  meat  shipped  in  car-load 
lots.  The  people  had  been  tenorized  by  this  combination  of  out- 
laws and  no  one  dared  to  make  complaint  or  testify  against  mem- 
bers of  the  gang  until  the  militia  had  broken  their  strength  and  had 
the  ring-leaders  actually  in  custody. 

A  few  months  later,  however.  Major  Fountain  was  ordered  on 
another  campaign  against  rustlers  who  were  operating  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kingston  and  north  into  the  mountains  of  Socorro  county. 
Beliable  information  was  brought  to  Major  Fountain  that  ''Toby" 
Johnson,  Joe  Asque,  Tom  Cooper,  alias  Kelley,  Joe  Hubert,  alias 

viemity  of  Hillsboro  to  pick  up  any  stray  rustlers  who  might  drop  in  after  the 
main  command  had  gone.  Six  men  of  Captain  Van  Patten's  company,  with 
1st  Sergeant  Botella,  a  careful  and  intelligent  man,  were  left  b^ind,  with 
orders  to  pick  up  and  hold  any  of  the  men  for  whom  I  held  warrants,  should 
they  appear  in  that  vicinity. 

"My  command  reached  Lake  Valley  at  noon  on  the  24th.  Here  I  learned 
from  one  of  my  scouts  that  the  gang  of  rustlers  who  broke  and  fled  at  my 
approach  to  Kingston  were  travefing  towards  the  Mexican  line.  Two  of  the 
worst  of  the  ganff  had  crossed  the  rulroad  between  Nutt  and  Florida  stations 
going  south  on  &e  morning  of  the  24th;  they  were  riding  jaded  horses  and 
had  evidently  ridden  very  &r  and  fast.  I  also  learned  that  Johnson,  another 
of  the  gang,  had  stopped  at  the  house  of  my  informant  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  and  had  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  Mexico:  I  also  learned 
that  another  squad  of  three  had  been  seen  going  towards  tlva  Springs.  I 
therefore  determined  to  push  forward  to  Nutt^  proceed  by  rail  to  Las  &uces, 
and  having  obtained  fresh  horses,  push  west  and  endeavor  to  cut  off  th^ 
retreat.  I  reached  Las  Omoes  at  7  p.  m.,  and  at  9:30  had  sacceeded  in  pro- 
curing a  re-mount  for  some  of  Captain  Salasar's  men.  Thev  immediately 
started  toward  Palomas  lake,  to  which  place  it  is  most  probable  the  rustlers 
have  gone.  I  have  but  slight  hopes  of  catching  them,  they  are  so  badly  seared 
and  demoralised  that  I  very  much  doubt  if  they  halt  short  of  Chihuahua. 

"I  feel  confident  that  this  raid  has  broken  the  backbone  of  the  most 
dangerous  if  not  the  most  extensive  combination  of  thieves  in  the  Territory. 
Some  litUe  time  and  work  will  yet  be  required  to  bring  the  individual  rustlers 
to  justice.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  process,  now  that  it  is 
known  who  the  guilty  parties  are.  I  brought  in  two  prisoners,  Nat  Irwin  and 
James  ColviHe.    The  latter  kept  a  butcher  shop  and  daughter  pen  at  Kingston. ' ' 
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Boberts,  Charles  Hall,  ''Tex"  and  others,  all  under  indictment, 
were  openly  living  at  Kingston  and  vicinity;  also  that  a  gang  of 
outlaws  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  ''Fanningtan  Gang"  had  re- 
cently made  a  rendezvous  at  an  isolated  spring  in  the  Black  Rang^ 
and  were  stealing  stock  in  that  vicinity.  Having  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  district  attorney,  Judge  Newcomb,  Major  Fountain 
again  took  the  field  with  results  as  stated  by  him  in  his  official 
report  as  follows: 

It  was  agreed  that  Asc&rate  (sheriff)  who  held  the  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  the  indicted  parties,  should  despatch  two  deputies  to 
the  vicinity  of  Kingstcm  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  arrests; 
that  I  should  proceed  quietljy  to  the  same  place,  keeping  out  of 
sights  but  within  supporting  distance  of  the  officers,  to  act  as  a 
posse  in  the  event  of  tiieir  requiring  assistance  in  making  arrests 
or  guarding  prisoners.  The  officers  selected  by  Sheriff  Asc&rate 
to  make  the  arrests  were  David  Woods  and  H.  C.  Harring.  I 
looked  over  the  warrants  in  the  possession  of  tiie  sheriff  and  se- 
lected those  for  the  arrest  of  the  perscxis  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  ELingston.  These  warrants,  the  sheriff,  at  my  suggestion  deliv- 
ered to  his  deputy,  Mr.  Woods.  In  the  meantime  I  had  despatched 
small  squads  of  Companies  ''A'^  and  ''B,'^  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  Eangston  avoiding  all  roads  and,  while  keeping  carefully  con- 
cealed, to  watch  all  the  trails  leading  into  that  place.  Another 
squad  was  dispatched  to  the  vicinity  of  a  well-known  r^dezvous 
of  the  outlaws  on  the  South  Percha,  with  orders  to  keep  concealed, 
but  to  watch  and  report  any  movements  of  known  outlaws  at  that 
place.  All  the  squads  and  detachments  were  ordered  to  meet  me  at 
a  point  near  Kingston,  at  midnight  on  the  15th  inst,  that  being 
the  time  fixed  for  the  officers  to  make  the  arrests.  In  the  meantime 
I  kept  twenty  men  of  the  two  companies  in  the  valley  and  made  a 
display  so  as  to  draw  attention  from  the  movements  of  the  small 
detadunents.  I  was  satisfied  then  and  am  now  convinced  that  the 
outlaws  had  and  have  spies  and  sympathizers  in  this  vicinity,  who 
furnish  them  with  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  militia. 
In  order  to  throw  these  spies  off  the  track  I  caused  it  to  be  an-i 
nounced  that  the  men  then  in  the  field  would  remain  in  camp  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  for  several  weeks.  I  then  crossed  thirty 
men  and  horses  of  Companies  **A*'  and  *'B"  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  opposite  Mesilla,  with  orders  to  go  in  camp  there.  An 
entire  day  was  occupied  in  crossing  the  river,  which  was  very  high 
and  unfordable,  a  small  Ekiff  being  the  only  boat  procurable.  Cap- 
tain Salazar  was  left  in  command  of  the  two  companies.  After 
sundown,  on  the  13th,  I  sent  orders  to  Captain  SaJazar  to  break 
camp  and  march  up  the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  a  derfgnated 
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place  of  rendezvous  near  the  town  of  Colorado,  so  as  to  arrive  there 
before  10  p.  m.,  on  the  14th,  keeping  his  movements  concealed  from 
observation  as  much  as  possible.  At  7  p.  m.,  on  the  14th,  I  took 
the  north  bound  train,  accompanied  by  my  staff  and  the  two  deputy 
sherifb^  Messrs.  Wood  and  Harring.  Our  horses  had  gone  forward 
with  the  main  body  of  the  command.  Arriving  at  Rinoon,  I  took 
private  conveyance  and  at  10  p.  m.,  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
where  I  found  Captain  Salazar  and  the  men  in  camp;  they  had 
ridden  forty-five  miles  that  day.  The  two  deputy  sheriffs  re- 
mained at  Rincon.  It  was  understood  between  us  that  they  were 
to  take  the  morning  train  to  Nutt  Station  and  from  there  proceed 
by  coach  to  Hillsboro  at  which  place  I  would  have  transportation 
for  them  to  proceed  to  Kingston,  and  would  idso  notify  them  of  my 
exact  whereabouts  that  they  might  communicate  with  me  in  case  of 
necessity. 

At  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  14tlL,  I  moved  forward  with  the 
entire  command,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  roads  and  trails. 
The  first  halt  was  made  at  12  M.  on  the  15th,  about  six  miles  from 
Hillsboro,  the  command  having  ridden  thirteen  hours  in  the  saddle 
and  having  ridden  about  forty  miles  over  a  country  of  inconceivable 
roughness.  I  then  dispatched  a  courier  to  Hillsboro  with  a  note 
to  Deputy  Sheriff  Woods  that  I  would  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous 
near  Kingston  at  8  o'clock  that  evening.  I  also  wrote  to  reliable 
parties  at  Hillsboro,  requesting  them  to  furnish  the  deputy  sheriff 
with  transportation  to  Kingston  at  my  expense.  The  request  was 
complied  with.  At  7  p.m.  the  command  reached  the  rendezvous 
near  the  juncti<m  of  the  road  and  trail  leading  from  Kmgston  to 
Hillsboro.  Men  and  horses  were  concealed  and  guards  were  estab- 
lished to  watch  the  road  and  trail.  I  then  sent  a  reliable  and  intel- 
ligent man  into  Kingston  to  obtain  information.  About  midnight 
he  returned  with  the  information  that  most  of  the  men  we  were 
after  were  in  town ;  their  exact  whereabouts  was  fixed ;  they  were 
unsuspicious;  and,  as  yet,  no  knowledge  of  our  coming  had  reached 
them.  I  was  more  thaii  surprised,  however,  to  learn  that  the  deputy 
sheriffs  had  not  yet  arrived  with  the  warrants.  Had  they  arrived 
at  Kingston  at  the  time  designated  —  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
th^  should  not  have  done  so  —  every  one  of  the  outiaws  oould  have 
been  captured.  I  was  here  joined  by  the  detachment  sent  ahead, 
and  had  positive  information  that  Cooper,  alias  Kelly,  had  gone  in- 
to Kingston  the  day  before  and  had  not  gone  out  I  again  sent  a 
scout  into  town  and  ascertained  that  Kelly,  or  Cooper,  was  there. 
I  could  have  arrested  him  and  the  balance  of  the  gang  had  I  the 
warrants.  I  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  deputy  sheriffs  urging 
them  to  come  on  at  once  and  make  the  arrests,  and  again  sent  a 
scout  to  Eangston  to  look  out  and  keep  me  informed  as  to  matters 
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thare.  My  messeager  to  HiUdboro  retamed  with  the  unweloome 
intelligence  that  Deputy  Sheriff  Wood  had  left  quite  late  the  ni^t 
before  going  towaxds  ^ngstiMi  in  a  buggy,  and  that  the  f aot  of  his 
presence  and  purpose  had  been  disclosed  to  parties  who  would  un^ 
doubtedly  oommunicate  the  same  without  loss  of  time  to  Cooper 
and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  and  so  it  tamed  out  At  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  Deputy  Sheriff  Wood,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman residing  at  Hillsboro,  came  to  the  place  of  rendeevous.  He 
infonned  me  ^t,  guided  by  that  gentleman,  he  had  gone  to  the 
house  of  ^'Topy"  Jchnaon  the  night  before  and  arrested  him,  but 
had  released  him,  his  companion,  the  Hillsboro  gentleman,  going  on 
''Topy'^  Johnson's  bond.  He  had  also  arrested  Joe  Asque,  and 
had  released  him  on  bond.  The  deputy  sheriff  had  not  lo<dced  for 
Cooper  or  ''Tex,"  because  he  was  assured  by  his  Hillsboro  com- 
panion that  both  of  them  had  left  the  country  some  mcmths  before 
and  had  not  returned.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  that  Cooper 
was  at  that  moment  in  Kingston  and  could  be  taken  in  less  than  an 
hour.  The  deputy  and  his  companion  drove  off  and  returned  to 
Hillsboro.  I  at  once  set  out  and  called  in  my  scouts.  I  then 
proceeded  to  Kingston  in  person,  determined  to  arrest  Cooper  with 
or  without  warrant  if  I  should  come  on  to  him.  Upon  arriving 
there  I  learned  that  Cooper  was  in  town  when  the  deputy  sheriff 
and  his  companion  arrived;  that  Cooper  shortly  afterwards  was 
informed  of  the  presence  and  object  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  also 
of  the  presence  of  myself  and  command  in  that  vicinity.  I  was 
also  informed  by  the  person  who  claimed  to  have  carried  the  mes- 
sage, that  the  person  who  accompanied  the  deputy  sheriff  to  King- 
ston sent  the  following  message  to  Joe  Asque :  ' '  The  deputy  sherS 
is  here  with  a  warrant  for  you ;  the  militia  are  close  by.  You  know 
your  business."  It  must  be  true  that  such  a  message  was  sent  to 
Asque,  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  similar  one  was  sent  to  Cooper,  and 
that  the  deputy  sheriff  was  a  victim  of  misplaced  confidence.  I 
learned  positively  that  Cooper,  alias  Kelly,  was  stopping  at  a  ranch 
on  the  North  Star  road,  under  the  name  of  William  Welch.  Upon 
my  return  to  Las  Cruces  I  caused  that  fact  to  be  communicated  in 
writing  to  Sheriff  Ascarate,  together  with  information  as  to  the 
exact  whereabouts  of  Celso  Morales,  Estevan  Morales,  Faustino 
Lopez,  Mauro  Sains  and  other  indicted  rustlers,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
advised  the  sheriff  has  made  no  effort  whatever  to  arrest  them,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  life  and  property  is  constantly  jeopard- 
ized so  long  as  these  outlaws  remain  at  liberty.  Cooper,  *'Tex," 
and  the  other  indicted  rustlers  having  fled,  I  now  turned  my  atten- 
tion toward  the  so-called  Parmingt<»i  gang.  Guided  by  a  reliable 
stockman,  I  marched  the  command  across  the  country  to  the  alleged 
place  of  rendezvous  of  this  gang.    Stockmen  in  that  vicinity  con- 
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eurred  in  the  statement  that  a  gang  of  eight  outlaws  had  recently 
come  into  that  part  of  the  eounty  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory^  that  ^ey  had  eommenced  stealing  horses  and  mules  and 
had  quite  a  number  of  stolen  animals  on  hand.  I  was  guided  over 
a  very  rough  country  to  the  place  where  this  gang  was  said  to  ren- 
dezvous; they  were  gone.  A  prospector  was  camped  at  the  place, 
who  informed  me  that  the  gang,  eight  in  number,  had  left  three 
days  before  taking  with  them  quite  a  number  of  horses  and  moles, 
including  a  horse  which  they  stole  from  my  informant,  who  also 
said  tiiat  the  gang  had  received  a  message  sent  by  courier  fnmi 
Kingston,  advising  them  that  I  was  in  the  vicinity  and  would  prob- 
ably give  them  a  call.  I  followed  their  trail  about  sixty  miles  and 
had  to  abandon  the  chase.  They  were  too  far  ahead  of  me,  and 
were  going  towards  the  Gila.  The  stockmen  aLso  complained  that 
stealing  was  going  on  in  the  vidnity  of  Palomas,  and  having  in- 
formation that  the  Morales  boys  (indicted  rustlers)  were  ^Mut 
there,  I  determined  to  pay  them  a  visit  before  returning  to  Las 
Cruces.  Accordingly,  I  marched  the  command  across  to  Palomas. 
The  men  I  was  after  were  not  there.  They  had  been  there,  how- 
ever, a  few  days  before  and  undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  with 
the  thefts  complained  of.  I,  however,  sent  scouts  to  learn  their 
whereabouts  and  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  one  of  them  was  at 
Paraje,  and  the  other  at  Canada  Alamosa.  This  information  I 
caused  to  be  communicated  to  Sheriff  Asc&rate,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it  Men  and  horses  were  badly  used  up  by  the  severe  duly 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  perform,  they  having  made  long 
marches  over  rough  country  with  the  mercury  at  over  100  degrees 
in  the  shade.  Having  succeeded  in  stampeding  whatever  rustler 
element  there  wajs  abroad  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Range,  and 
having  given,  renewed  confidence  to  stockmen  in  that  vicinity,  I 
push^  on  in  person  to  Las  Cruces,  leaving  orders  for  the  command 
to  follow  with  easy  marches.  The  last  of  the  command  arrived 
here  yesterday  and  all  were  today  discharged  from  active  service. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  militia  were  scouring  the  country 
for  rostlers  in  the  southern  portions  of  Socorro  county,  a  gang  of 
rustlers  robbed  Mason's  ranch,  situate  between  Mesilla  and  Silver 
City.  Having  returned  to  his  ranch  from  a  visit  to  Mesilla,  on 
driving  into  his  corral,  Msjson  was  confronted  by  three  men,  who 
covered  him  with  pistols  and  guns  and  ordered  him  to  hold  up  his 
hands.  He,  of  course,  complied.  All  the  members  of  Mason's 
f  amilly,  and  the  employes  about  the  ranch,  were  then  locked  up  in  a 
room,  and  the  robbers  deliberately  stripped  the  house,  taking  every- 
thing of  any  value,  including  the  clothing  of  the  men  and  women. 
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They  carried  (^  all  the  goods  in  a  little  store  kept  by  Manm,  and 
even  took  the  bed  clothing  and  what  provisions  there  were  in  the 
house.  They  packed  their  plunder  on  Mason's  horses  and  drove 
them  off,  together  with  all  the  cattle  about  the  ranch.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  the  Uva  Springs,  about  twenty  miles  north- 
east of  Mason's  Ranch,  and  about  nine  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Bull  made  a  formal  request  to  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  posse  to  arrest  the  gang,  supposed  to  number  about  twenty. 
Word  having  been  sent  to  Major  Fountain,  he  acted  with  great 
promptitude;  the  Mesilla  and  Santa  Tomis  squads  of  the  local 
militia  were  mustered  at  once  and,  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Bull,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  rustlers,  their  march  taking  th^n 
across  the  line  into  Mexico,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  an  im- 
portant international  occurrence. 

Leaving  Mesilla,  Lieutenant  Bull's  command  ^  proceeded  direct- 
ly to  Mason's  Ranch,  arriving  at  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  On  the  morning  after,  the  trail  of  the  rustlers,  five  in 
number  was  found  and  followed  in  the  direction  of  Uva  Springs  for 
a  few  miles,  when  it  diverged  towards  the  Mexican  line,  striking 
across  country  over  a  waterless  plain  towards  Lake  Palomas  just 
south  of  the  Mexican  line.  The  command,  still  f  ollovmig  the  trail, 
reached  Palomas  Lake  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  having  ridden 
ninety  miles  across  country  without  water  in  thirty-six  hours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  command  continued  the  pursuit 
on  Mexican  soil,  camping  that  night  on  the  Janos  river  at  a  place 
where  the  fugitives  had  camped  a  few  nighte  before.  Here  was 
found  a  small  portion  of  the  plunder  taken  from  Mason's  Ranch, 
including  women's  clothing  and  some  old  letters  with  Mr.  Mason's 
address  on  the  envelopes.  On  May  31st,  the  command  reached  the 
town  of  Ascenci6n,  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  fugitives  had 
avoided  and  gone  around  the  town,  but  Lieutenant  Bull  was  com- 
pelled to  go  in  and  report  to  the  authorities  and  also  to  obtain  pro- 
visions, his  supply  being  now  exhausted. 

Upon  reaching  Ascenci6n,  he  promptly  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties, informed  them  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  ad^ed  permiaBi<Hi 
to  continue  the  pursuit  cm  Mexican  soil.    The  Mexican  authorities, 

•SI  The  eommand  eonsiated  of  Lieut.  Bull,  2nd  Lt.  FraneiBeo  Salamr  and 
twenty-three  non-eommlBBioned  officers  and 
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while  feeling  disposed  to  render  every  aaaistance  in  their  power  to 
arrest  the  thieves^  were  not  disposed  to  allow  so  large  an  armed 
force  of  foreigners  to  penetrate  further  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
but  consented  that  parties^  not  to  exceed  five  in  nmnber,  of  Lieu- 
tenant Bull's  command  should  go  on.  GourierB  were  immediately 
sent  to  all  the  adjacent  frontier  towns,  to  the  capital  of  the  district, 
and  to  the  dty  of  Chihuahua,  the  whole  country  was  aroused. 

On  June  4th  a  courier  reached  Lieutenant  Bull  with  the  inf  oima- 
tion  that  a  stranger,  American,  had  been  arrested  at  Casas  Grandes, 
on  suspicion  of  being  one  of  the  thieves.  He  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  Corralitos  from  which  place  he  was  accompanied  to  Casas 
Orandes  by  Col.  Qeo.  B.  Zimpleman,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  the  thieves,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  Lieutenant  Bull  and  his  command.  It  turned  out  after  examin- 
ation, that  the  prisoner  was  not  one  of  the  men  Lieutenant  Bull  was 
after;  he  was  released.  In  the  meantime  a  party  from  Asoensi6n 
again  took  the  trail  of  the  thieves,  following  them  towards  the 
town  of  Arispe  in  Simonu 

On  June  7th  a  courier  reached  Lieutenant  Bull  from  Qeneral 
Reyes,  of  Sonora,  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  he  had 
caught  the  fugitives.  Other  information  received  at  the  same  time 
conclusively  satisfied  Lieutenant  Bull  that  the  fugitives  were  be- 
yond reach  of  human  punishment,  and  that  they  had  gone  to  a  place 
where  a  writ  of  extradition  would  not  be  likely  to  reach  them.  Up- 
on the  receipt  of  this  information  the  couriers  and  other  parties 
were  called  in,  and  the  command  left  Ascencion  on  its  return,  June 
8th,  arriving  at  Mesilla,  June  11th,  having  accomplished  the  dis- 
tance, ninety  miles,  without  water  in  thirty-six  hours. 

The  command  was  absent  seventeen  days.  I  would  fail  in  my 
duty  to  men  composing  this  command  were  I  to  omit  mention  of  the 
cheerful  alacrity,  with  which  they  responded  to  the  call,  and  per- 
formed the  arduous  service  assigned  them,  leaving  their  homes, 
their  families,  and  their  occupations  at  the  call  of  duty.  They 
followed  their  officer  to  a  foreign  country  and  unmurmuringly  per- 
formed every  duty  required  of  them  as  soldiers.  While  these  troops 
were  engaged  in  pursuing  one  band  of  thieves  into  Mexico,  another 
was  operating  almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  county  seat  of  Dofia 
Ana  county.    These  rustlers  were  promptly  pursued  by  a  detach- 
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ment  of  Fountain's  troops  and  taken  into  custody  after  a  sharp 
fight,  in  which  none  of  the  soldiers  was  hurt.*" 

Governor  Sheldon  gave  Fountain,  in  general  orders,***  practical- 
ly a  free  hand  in  ridding  the  country  of  these  thieves.  Fountain 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.    He  had 

•ttBepori  of  Major  A.  J.  Fountain  to  Goveraor  Sheldon:  <'At  the  Toqnest 
of  Maroellino  Qall^os,  jusliee  of  the  peace,  I  dispatched  Corporal  Pedro 
Ovopa  and  five  men  of  mj  company  in  pursuit^  with  instructionB  to  arrest  the 
Bopposed  thieres  and  detoin  the  cattle.  The  men  were  armed  with  a  proper 
wammt.  Thej  overtook  the  cattle  and  thieves  about  eight  miles  below  tiiis 
place,  near  old  Fort  Fillmore.  There  were  twenty-siz  head  of  fat  cattle  in 
charge  of  three  men,  who  were  driving  them  towards  the  Texas  liiw.  Cor- 
poral Ovopa  ordered  the  men  in  eharge  of  the  cattle  to  halt  and  surrender  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  whereupon  two  of  them  opened  fire  on  the  Corporal  and 
his  men.  Cropa  had  his  bridle  reins  cut  with  a  bullet,  and  Daniel  ratae,  Jr., 
one  of  the  posse,  was  shot  through  the  hat,  the  bullet  gracing  his  scalp.  The 
fire  was  returned,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  one 
of  the  thieves,  Pedro  Armienta,  and  aU  the  cattle;  the  other  two  men  escaped, 
but  one  or  both  are  wounded.  The  escaped  thieves  were  reeognised  as  Santiago 
Coo^r  and  —  Alderette,  residents  of  Ysleta,  Texas.  The  cattle  are  now  h^ 
awaiting  a  claimant.  Armienta  is  in  jaaL  He  claims  to  be  simplj  an  em- 
ployi6  of  the  two  men  who  escaped,  and  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  their  names 
or  of  where  they  got  the  cattle.  The  fact  is,  all  three  have  the  reputation  of 
being  cattle  tiiivcs,  and  are  probably  a  portion  of  the  gang  that  robbed  Mason, 
as  the  captured  cattle  came  directly  from  the  Uwu,  n^ere  the  headquarters  of 
the  gang  is  supposed  to  be.  Armienta  the  prisoner,  took  no  part  in  the  firing 
as  he  was  captured  and  disarmed  before  the  firing  commenced." 

«»No  Territorial  executive  ever  gave  such  power  to  militia  oflicers  as  is 
contained  in  Sheldon's  famous  Order  No.  14: 

"1.  That  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  may  be 
protected,  and  the  public  peace  maintained,  oflElcers,  commanding  miHtia  or- 
ganizations, will  furnish  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  constables  of  precincts, 
Uke  necessary  force  to  execute  all  writs  or  process  of  law,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  when  called  upon  by  such  sheriffs  or  constables. 

' '  2.  Such  militia  officers  will  also  furnish  the  mayor,  or  other  chief  authori- 
ties of  municipal  corporations  the  necessary  force  when  demanded,  to  suppress 
riots  or  mobs,  and  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 

"3.  Whenever  information  shall  be  received  by  such  commanding  officers 
that  there  is  a  riot,  mob  or  demonstration  of  violence  in  their  vicinity,  they 
will  at  once  employ  the  necessary  force  to  suppress  the  same,  and  arrest  the 
offenders  and  turn  them  over  to  the  nearest  civil  authorities  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  offense. 

"4.  Whenever  any  'Bustlers,'  'Cow  Boys,'  or  other  desperadoes  shall  com- 
mit depredations  upon  the  person  or  property  of  citizens,  such  oommanding 
officers  will  at  once  pursue  and  capture  such  offenders  at  any  eosty  taming 
them  over  to  the  proper  civil  authority,  and  restore  all  stolen  property  to  ite 
owner. 

"5.  It  is  expected  that  this  order  will  be  executed  with  sach  promptness 
and  vigor  that  bad  men  will  take  warning  and  avoid  New  Mexico  as  a  field  for 
carrying  on  their  criminal  occupations. 

"LiONSL  A.  Sheldon, 
[official.]  "Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

"Edwabd  L.  Babtlbtt, 

"Adjutant  GeneraL" 
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been  an  officer  in  the  famous  '^Carleton  Column,"  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  dauntless  courage.  He 
was  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  Southern  Cattlemen's  Association 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  and  was  murdered,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  friends  of  some  of  the  m^i  whom  he  so  relentlessly 
pursued  as  an  officer  of  the  militia  and  whom  he  prosecuted  with 
surprising  vigor  in  the  courts  of  the  territory. 

The  history  of  events  occurring  in  what  is  known  as  the  '^Mog- 
ollon  Section"  of  Socorro  county  *^  is  for  the  most  part  the  story 
of  that  portion  of  the  great  Southwest  for  upwards  of  two  and  one- 

«MThe  mineral  deposits  of  Socorro  county  were  known  to  the  SpanlardB 
flhortlj  after  the  first  eonqnest  hy  Oiiate,  if  not  before  bj  Espejo.  The  Mogol- 
Ion  range  did  not  reoeive  its  name  as  indicated  l^  a  writer  in  the  Jfo^oSon 
MmeSf  6th  Annual  ed.,  MogoUon,  N.  M.,  1015,  beeanse  ''the  word  'MogoUon,' 
in  Spanish  means  'a  hanger-on,  a  jMirasite,'  and  nndoubtedlj  it  was  hi 
that  sense  the  reverend  fauier  employed  it,  as  indicatiTe  of  the  parasitieal 
srowth  of  the  mistletoe  npon  the  oaks,  oottonwoods  and  other  trees  of  the 
loresL"  In  truth  the  range  of  mountains  was  named  for  Don  Juan  Ignaeio 
Flores  MogoUon,  goTemor  and  captain  general  of  the  province  of  New 
Mezieo.  See  Fray  Alonao  do  Benayideo  Memorial,  Ayer  trans.,  note  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  p.  266,  in  which,  writing  of  the  MogoUon  division  of 
tiie  Apa«he,  says :  "Bo  caDed  from  their  former  range,  the  IfogoUon  Mesa  and 
Mountains  extending  from  Western  New  Mezieo  into  Eastern  Arisona,  which 
in  turn  received  its  name  from  Don  Juan  Ignaeio  Flores  MogoUon,  governor 
of  New  Mezieo,  1712-15.'' 

Fray  Ger^nimo  do  Z&rate  Sa]mer6n,  who  served  in  New  Mezieo  (a  Fran- 
ciscan monk)  between  1618  and  1626  prepared  a  report  after  1629  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  "Socorro"  mountains,  not  meaning, 
however,  the  Socorro  Mts.  as  today  classified,  but  the  mountains  of  that  entire 
section;  he  also  mentions  the  general  mineral  wealth  of  the  Province,  saying: 
"Aa  for  saying  that  it  is  a  poor  (country)  I  answer  that  there  has  not  been 
discovered  in  the  world  a  country  of  more  mineral  deposits  than  New  Mezieo, 
of  every  sort  of  assay,  good  and  bad.  There  are  minas  (mineral  deposits)  in 
the  Socorro  mountains,  in  the  Salt  Lakes  (the  Salinas  east  of  the  Bio  Grande), 
in  the  mountains  of  Puaray  (the  Sandias  east  of  Bernalillo),  in  Tunque  (old 
pueblo  east  of  San  Felipe  on  the  arroyo  of  same  name),  in  the  Puerto,  in 
CMnega,  in  San  Marcos,  in  Oalisteo,  in  Los  Pesos,  in  Picuri6s  (in  this  pueblo 
are  garnet  mines),  in  Zama  (Chama).  In  all  the  ranges  of  the  Hemez  (Jemea) 
there  is  nothins  but  deposits,  where  I  discovered  many  and  filed  on  them  for 
His  Majesty;  from  the  which  I  took  out  eighteen  arrobas  (1  arrobass25.317 
lbs.  av)  of  ore.  Aa  I  returned  to  Mezieo  I  distributed  all  these  ores  at  all  the 
mining  camps  I  passed  in  order  that  all  might  see  the  ores  of  New  Mezieo. 
Before  all  things  there  are  mineral  deposits,  and  there  is  no  comer  which  has 
them  not  The  Spaniards  that  are  there  are  too  poor  in  capital  to  work  the 
deposits  and  are  of  less  spirit;  enemies  to  work  of  any  sort.  Well,  in  that 
eountry  we  have  seen  silver,  copper,  lead,  loadstone^  copperas,  alum,  sulphur, 
and  mmes  of  turqnois  which  the  Indians  work  in  their  paganism,  since  to  them 
it  is  as  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  At  all  this  the  Spaniards  who  are  there 
laugh;  as  they  have  a  good  crop  of  tobacco  to  smoke,  they  are  very  content 
and  iHsh  no  more  riches.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  taken  the  vow  of  poverty  — 
which  is  much  for  Spaniards,  who  out  of  greed  for  silver  and  gold  would  enter 
Hen  itself  to  get  them." 
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half  oaituries.  Although  a  part  of  the  county  of  Sooono,  still, 
owing  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  the  most  feasible 
routes  for  visiting  the  section  have  always  been  by  way  of  the  roads 
and  trails  leading  from  the  counly  of  Grant. 

The  Mogollcm  Range  •*•  extrads  from  the  Gila  river  in  a  norther- 
ly direction  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles  and  has  an  average 
width  of  thirty  miles.  The  greatest  elevati<m  of  the  range  is  10,500 
feet,  with  a  number  of  peaks  of  8,500  and  9,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  locality  was  first  visited  by  an  American  trapper  and  hunter, 
James  Pattie,^^  after  whidi  the  region  was  unknown  to  others 

•ssJfo^oOafi  Mitiet,  R  S.  AUen,  editor  6th  aim.  ed.,  1915.  ''The  moun- 
tains are  heayily  timbered  with  pine,  juniper,  oak  and  aq)en,  the  water  eonrteB 
fnmiih  ash,  walnut,  mreamore,  and  cottonwood  in  abundance.  These  f oreeto  of 
the  MogoUon  Mountains  and  adjacent  ranges  are  now  all  within  the  limits  of 
the  Gila  National  Forest  Beserve.  The  trail  from  Tueson,  Ariaona,  pointing  in 
a  general  northeaster^  direction  to  the  City  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New 
M^co,  traverses  a  wudemess  of  mountains  and  plains.  At  the  present  time, 
for  the  most  part,  the  country  Is  spaxselj  populate,  and  is  a  favorite  field  for 
exploration,  and  bears  evidence  in  the  nuns  of  dwellings^  fortifications,  etc, 
of  having  at  some  prehistoric  period  sustained  a  dense  population.  There  is 
no  data  upon  which  to  theorise  as  to  the  age  of,  or  date  of,  settlement  of  these 
prehistoric  localities.  The  trails  from  time  immemorial  have  been  hifffaways 
and  thoroughfares  for  the  aborigine  in  his  forays  and  marauding  expeditions^ 
and  latterly  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  to  advantage  in  connection  with  his 
base  of  supplies  at  the  ancient  city  of  Tucson,  Arisona.  The  discoveries  made 
during  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  country  did  not  appeal  to  the  avarice  or 
greed  of  the  conquistadore,  in  as  much  as  the  ovlj  mineral  noted  in  all  that 
stretch  of  country  between  the  Bio  Grande  and  Ansona  consisted  of  salt,  and 
at  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  mining  in  America,  salt,  and  the  coal  did 
not  appeal  to  the  Spanish  explorer.  A  bare  announcement  of  the  existence  of 
saline  waters  and  an  occasional  trip  with  pack  animals  by  the  most  daring 
and  fearless  of  the  pioneers  of  the  then  imsona  capital,  was  the  extent  ot 
the  utilization  of  these  wonderful  saline  deposits  in  Southwestern  New  Mexico. 
These  expeditions  to  the  Salt  Lake  were  made  at  intervals  from  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  up  to  the  Civil  War,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  mne- 
teenth." 

Mr.  AUen  undoubtedly  never  has  read  Z4rate-Salmer6n  nor  anv  of  the 
archives  at  Santa  Fe  which  disclose  the  knowledge  whieh  the  Spaniards  had 
of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Mogollon  region,  i^asons  for  not  working  them 
existed  for  several  centuries  —  the  Apache. 

«*«  See  Ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  27,  et  sea.  How  error  creeps  into  written  history 
appears  in  the  statement  contained  in  the  story  in  the  MogoUon  Mines,  re- 
ferred to:    Mr.  Allen  there  says: 

"During  the  spring  of  1826,  James  Purdy,  a  noted  explorer  and  trapper  of 
his  day,  visited  Santa  Bita,  and  shortly  after,  with  his  little  command  of 
pioneers,  left  the  hospitable  commandant  of  Santa  Bita  and  journeyed  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  to  the  Gila  Biver,  and  ascended  that  stream  to  its 
source,  and  on  to  the  head  of  the  Tula  Bosa.  Following  the  Tula  Bosa  to  its 
junction  with  the  San  Francisco,  he  followed  the  latter  past  the  Plasa  settle- 
ments, Alma,  Pleasanton,  to  the  Hot  Springs,  and  thence  to  Clifton,  Arizona, 
the  great  copper  mining  camp  of  Arizona,  and  on  to  Calif  omia,  where  he  was 
held  a  prisoner  by  the  Spanish  government  at  Los  Angeles.    After  Purdy's 
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than  mountain  men,  although  it  was  passed  by  General  Eeamy  in 
1846  and  others  who  went  to  California  over  the  southern  trail  be- 
tween the  days  of  the  American  occupation  and  the  days  when  the 
early  commanders  of  the  Ninth  military  department  (New  Mexico) 
saw  fit  to  construct  forts  '^^  in  the  Southwest  for  the  protection  of 
Americans  and  others  from  the  dread  Apache. 

The  influx  of  explorers,  adventurers  and  settlers,  says  Mr.  Allen, 
the  establishment  of  military  posts  at  various  points  in  the  great 
wilderness  of  mountains  and  plains  led  to  the  selection  of  strategic 
geographical  points,  where  small  bodies  of  troops  could  successfully 
control  and  master  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  with  a  minimum 
force.  With  a  mining  population  at  Pinos  Altos  numbering  hun- 
dreds^ a  small  detachment  of  tipops  at  Santa  Rita  and  Fort  McLain, 
and  a  large  village  of  hostile  Indians  at  Mangas  Springs,  it  was 
deemed  a  military  necessity  to  change  this  geographical  triangle 
into  a  quadrilateral,  and  establish  Fort  West  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  parallelogram  overlooking  the  Gila  river  and  Duck  Creek 
valleys.  This  was  accomplished  in  February,  1863,  by  Major  Wil- 
liam McCleave,  ccmmianding  a  detachment  of  one  company  of  the 
Fifth  California  Infantry  and  one  company  of  the  Second  Califor- 
nia Cavalry.  Aside  from  its  strategic  importance  it  was  a  point  of 
vantage  from  which  the  Apache  in  a  minor  sense  could  be  held  in 
check,  and  keep  in  touch  with  Tucson,  the  base  of  supplies  for  Union 
troops  in  New  Mexioo  and  Arizona.  There  were  not  only  maraud- 
ing bands  of  Indians  to  reckon  with,  but  there  were  Confederate 
troops  and  Confederate  S3rmpathizers,  which  required  constant 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  Major  McCleave  and  his  ccmimand. 
While  the  California  troops  were  stationed  at  Fort  West  one-half 
were  in  the  field,  scouting,  convoying  government  trains,  trailing 
up  and  punishing  bands  of  Apadies,  and  running  to  earth  indi- 
viduals who  claimed  no  country,  were  without  a  habitation,  with- 
out a  name,  and  occasionally  at  the  close  of  an  interview  with  the 
California  troops,  occupied  the  positions  in  which  they  fell. 

The  work  done  by  these  companies  of  troops  in  scouting  and  pro- 
tecting the  immense  frontier  was  simply  marvelous^  and  the  good 
they  accomplished,  and  the  substantial  aid  they  afforded  the  hardy 
settler  wiU  never  be  known.  The  old  fort  whs  a  menace  to  the 
Apache,  and  during  its  existence  and  before  its  abandonment,  the 
Indians,  for  Apaches,  behaved  fairly  well,  only  killing  those  whom 

visit,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years  elapsed,  when  the  first  Caucasian  settlement 
on  the  Gila  Biver  was  eifeeted  at  Ft.  West." 

In  truth  Pattle  worked  the  Santa  Bita  mines  himself;  there  was  no  com- 
mandant at  the  Copper  mines  at  that  time. 

027  All  of  these  forts,  built  prior  to  1855,  were  constructed  by  CoL  E.  Y. 
Sumner. 
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they  oonid  not  avoid,  usually  a  lone  prospector  or  hunter,  someone 
whom  they  oould  put  out  of  Hight»  scxneone  whose  trail  was  obliter- 
ated and  beyond  the  reach  or  knowledge  of  the  California  columns, 
knowing  full  well  that  if  the  remains,  through  one  of  the  many  ele- 
ments of  chance,  were  discovered,  that  the  ^'column"  would  follow 
it  up  and  punish  the  offenders. 

The  summer,  fall  and  part  of  the  winter  of  '63  was  devoted  to 
scouting,  and  during  the  fall  months  of  '63  all  organized  bodies  of 
Confederates  had  cUsappeared,  when  the  order  came,  <xi  January 
1,  1864,  to  abandon  the  fort,  and  march  to  Pinos  Altos,  the  center 
of  population  of  the  Southwest  Spies^  whether  Indians  or  Mexi- 
cans, carried  the  news  to  the  ^'Willows,"  fringing  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Indians  could  be  seen  on  distant  hills 
waving  their  blankets,  as  signals  ta  others  in  the  mountains,  and 
when  the  little  army  was  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort 
the  command  to  halt  was  given,  to  afford  the  troops  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  late  home  in  flames,  with  a  lot  of  Indians  dancing 
around,  waving  gunnysacks  and  blankets  in  the  air  and  yelling 
with  delight  wheai  a  portion  of  the  roof  fell  in.  As  between  the 
abandonment  by  the  military  in  January,  1864,  and  the  proposed 
colonization  of  the  Gila  River  Valley  by  the  American  and  Gila  Biv- 
er  Mining  and  Agricultural  Association  in  the  sfpring  of  1868  by 
Dr.  B.  Anderson,  the  president  of  the  company,  the  Indians  held 
high  carnival,  and  he  was  not  only  a  brave,  but  a  very  lucky  man, 
be  he  prospector  or  hunter,  that  went  into  this  particular  region  and 
escapeid  with  his  Ufe.  The  original  colony  was  organized  in  Mis- 
souri in  1866,  and  arrived  at  Phios  Altos  the  same  year,  when  the 
colonization  scheme  was  abandoned  until  March,  1868.  The  com- 
pany was  then  reorganized  and  ccmsisted  of  twelve  Americans  and 
about  as  many  Mexicans,  and  on  the  outward  march  to  the  new 
land  of  promise  the  first  camp  was  made  at  San  Vincente  Springs, 
now  Silver  City,  diagonally  opposite  the  Centennial  saloon.  On 
account  of  the  hostile  Indians,  no  camp  fires  were  permitted  the 
first  night  out  The  day  following,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  to  the  Mangas  Springs, 
where  camp  was  made  the  second  night  out  from  Pinos  Altos.  The 
third  day's  march  ended  near  the  site  of  Port  West,  when  the  tents 
were  pitched,  and  the  command  went  into  camp  for  several  days. 
The  country  was  alive  with  game;  deer,  antelope,  wild  turkey  and 
quail  were  plentiful,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  might  be 
obtained  from  the  Gila  river.  After  looking  over  the  country  a 
few  days  the  tents  were  struck  and  camp  again  made  near  the  site 
of  the  old  and  original  Chenowith  crossing  of  the  Gila,  where  Dr. 
Anderson  and  his  colonists  built  a  stockade  for  personal  protection, 
and  corrals  for  the  animals,  consisting  of  mnles,  oxen  and  milch 
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cows.  Following  the  building  of  the  stockade  and  corrals,  claims 
were  run  out  hy  the  aid  of  a  pocket  compass  and  tape  line.  An 
irrigating  ditch  was  surveyed  which  had  for  its  object  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  gpneater  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Gila,  which, 
if  it  had  been  completed,  would  have  brought  under  cultivation 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world.  The  col- 
ony remained  for  two  months  after  the  completion  of  the  stockade, 
plowing  their  lands  and  planting  the  virgin  soil  to  com  and  potar 
toes.  During  their  two  months'  residence  the  marauding  Apaches 
stole  every  hoof  of  stock  whidi  the  colonists  possessed,  leaving  them 
empty  hwded,  and  afoot  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  practically 
helpless  and  in  a  condition  bordering  on  starvation,  on  an  unpro- 
tected frontier.  A  straggling  detadunent  of  United  States  troops^ 
passing  that  way,  escorted  them  to  Pinos  Altos  and  Fort  Bayard, 
which  ended  the  existence  and  life  of  The  American  and  Gila  river 
Honing  and  Agricultural  Association.  The  abandonment  of  the 
GilA  Valley  by  the  California  troops,  followed  by  the  starvation  and 
departure  of  the  colonists,  under  a  military  escort,  gave  the  Apaches 
full  and  unlimited  sway  and  control  of  the  countary  north  and  west 
of  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  extending,  to  the  boundaries  of  Ne- 
vada and  California. 

From  1868,  until  November,  1870,  nothing  occurred  which  in  the 
least  disturbed  the  ''even  tenor"  of  the  wsLys  of  the  Apache,  or  his 
mode  of  life.  To  him,  existence  meant  murder,  rapine,  the  torture 
of  the  prisoners,  and  to  their  women  captives  a  fate  worse  than 
death  was  meted  to  them.  There  was  no  settlement  or  community 
for  which  they  entertained  the  slightest  fear ;  they  were,  and  deemed 
themselves  as  such,  masters  of  the  situation,  in  all  of  that  vast  coun- 
try extending  from  the  city  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  the  west,  to,  and 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  cm  the  east;  as  far  north  as 
Simta  Fe,  and  from  that  dly  to  Old  Mexico  on  the  south,  with  (me 
or  two  exceptions  the  Apache  was  supreme.  The  town  of  Pinos 
Altos^  a  populous  mining  town  and  county-seat  of  Grant  county, 
reported  daily  incursions  of  the  Indians  who  amused  themselves  by 
stealing  horses  and  cattle,  and  occasionally  killing  a  lime  prospector 
or  miner. 

As  before  stated,  entrance  into  the  MogoUcm  district  of  Socorro 
county  in  the  late  sixties  was  by  way  of  Silver  City  and  the  Gila. 
Silver  City  at  that  time  was  a  very  small  settlement  but  was  built 
on  the  favorite  camping  grounds  of  the  IGmbreno  ^'*  and  Gilefio 
Apaches,  whose  raids  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.**' 

^^Ante,  Orant  County. 

emMogoUon  Mines,  R  8.  Allen,  editor: 

"It  was  unsafe  for  a  single  individual  to  venture  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  from 
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The  names  of  Santa  Lucia  and  Mangas  Springs  were  dropped 
two  years  after  the  fight  at  Bullard's  Peak  in  which  Mangas  dA- 

the  center  of  busmesB.  The  Apache  was  present  on  every  hill-top,  lurking 
behind  everj  rock,  crawling  from  one  bunch  of  bear-grass  to  another;  ereep- 
ing  from  clamps  of  mountain  mahogany  to  clusters  of  oak  and  juniper,  pa- 
tiently watching  for  an  adventuresome  miner  or  prospector  to  come  within 
range  of  his  rme  or  bow  and  arrows.  Their  success  in  the  terror  they  created 
culminated  when  they  broke  into  a  corral,  the  present  site  of  the  Masonic 
comer,  in  Silver  City,  where  they  stole  all  of  the  horses  and  mules  idiieh  had 
been  placed  there  the  previous  night  for  safe  keeping.  The  'dobe'  walls  were 
sawed,  and  an  opening  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  ot  a  horse,  was 
made  by  two  of  the  Indians  taking  a  raw-hide  lariat,  sawing  across  the  wall, 
while  a  third  poured  water  on  it  to  facilitate  the  cutting.  When  the  wholesale 
theft  was  discovered,  a  parley  of  the  settlers  was  held,  a  party  made  up  with 
John  Bullard  as  captain;  Sam  Eckles,  8r.,  deceased,  Ed  Moi&ton  and  Olark, 
and  a  doxen  other  mountaineers  and  ikdian-fighters,  took  the  trail  leading  to 
Bear  Greek  over  the  roughest  portion  of  the  mountains  from  Pinos  Altos  west 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Gila  Biver.  From  this  point,  the  trail  led  up  Duck 
Creek  Valley  across  Cactus  Flats  and  the  'Divide'  between  the  'flats,'  Dry 
Creek  and  the  '  'Frisco'  Biver,  and  the  Hot  Springs.  From  the  divide  of 
Cactus  ilats  and  Drr  Creek  three  prominent  peaks  in  the  'Frisco'  Mountains 
are  not  only  visible  but  are  a  familiar  landmark,  to  all  who  have  ever  visited 
the  region  west  of  the  river.  Besting  over  night  at  the  'Springs,'  the  com- 
mand, the  third  day  out  from  Silver  City,  took  up  the  trail,  Im&ing  directly 
towards  the  base  of  the  largest  of  the  peaks. 

"The  weather  on  starting  in  the  morning  was  cloudy,  the  trail,  however, 
was  easy  to  follow.  At  about  8  o'clock  it  b^;an  to  snow,  and  a  little  after  9, 
the  ground  was  white  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to  follow  it.  Moulton  and 
dark  were  in  the  advance  a  short  distance  from  the  main  body  following  the 
trail  as  best  they  could,  when  Moulton  discovered  the  Indians,  signalled  Bol- 
lard, who  came  up,  and  Moulton  pointed  out  the  enemy,  who  were  all  astir. 
Less  than  five  minutes  elapsed  after  the  discovery  that  tiiey  had  come  up  with 
the  enemy,  when  the  eonunand  to  fire  was  given,  and  kept  up  until  every  Indian 
was  down  and,  with  one  exception,  was  dead.  Bullard's  second  shot  from  his 
rifle  fouled,  and  as  he  was  trying  to  eject  the  empty  shell  he  glanced  up  and 
saw  a  dying  Indian  in  a  half  reclining  position  on  the  ground,  trying  to  bring 
a  navy  pistol  into  action  to  kill  him.  Bullard  at  once  called  to  Moulton  and 
dark,  who  noticed  the  Indian's  movements.  'Kill  that  Indian  —  my  gun  is 
fouled  I '  Moulton  and  dark  fired  on  the  instiant,  but  alas,  too  late,  the  uidian 
in  his  dying  struggle  aimed  his  weapon  directly  at  Bullard  and  fired ;  the  ball 
striking  him  in  the  center  of  the  breast.  Bullard's  rifle  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  for  several  seconds  he  stood  upright,  with  his  hands  on  his  breast,  his 
fingers  trying  to  locate  the  wound,  then  fell  back,  limp  and  lifeless  without 
uttering  a  word. 

"The  victory  was  complete,  none  being  left  to  tell  the  tale,  save  a  seven- 
year-old  boy  —  a  full-blooded  Apache  —  who  was  found  hiding  under  some 
brush.  When  discovered  he  showed  no  emotion  whatever  on  seeing  fourteen  of 
his  people  dead  on  the  ground.  What  to  do  with  him  was  the  first  question 
whidi  engaged  the  attention  of  the  mountaineers.  Several  urged  that  he  be 
disposed  of  in  like  manner  with  his  fellows.  Better  counsel  prevailed,  and  he 
was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Silver  dty.  Within  an  hour  after  the  fight,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  return  to  Silver  dij.  To  transport  the  remains  of  Bullard 
seventy  miles  ensaged  the  attention  of  the  survivors,  several  plans  were  sug- 
gested, and  the  juan  adopted  was  to  take  two  of  the  most  gentie  horses  and  on 
each  ride  lash  a  slender  pole  to  the  saddle,  leaving  sufficient  room  between  the 
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oradas,**^  a  noted  Apache,  lost  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  best  warriors. 
It  was  now  called  Mangas  Valley.  The  place  had  been  known  as 
Santa  Luda  from  the  fact  that  here  a  Mexican  woman,  captured 
near  Santa  Rita,  had  been  tortured  by  the  Apaches.  In  1871,  the 
first  American  settler  located  here  —  James  Metcalf,^*^  and  about 

animala  to  eonstruet  a  litter.  ThU  was  soon  aeeomplished,  and  the  remains  of 
BuUard  gently  plaeed  on  this  ruddy  improvised  stretcher,  and  the  line  of 
maieh  taken  up  on  the  return  to  Silver  City.  Arriving  at  the  Gila,  a  eonsulta- 
tion  was  held,  and  it  was  deeided  to  send  two  men  to  Silver  City  for  a  wagon. 
There  were  but  two  wagons  in  Silver  City  in  November,  1870,  one  of  these 
belonged  to  Moulton,  who  with  Clark,  was  detailed  to  bring  one  to  bring  in 
the  remains  of  Bullard.  Less  than  two  days  were  consumed  when  Moulton  and 
dark  eame  in  sight  with  the  wagon  and  the  line  of  march  again  resumed.  Ar- 
riving at  Silver  City,  preparations  were  quickly  made,  and  John  Bullard,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  kind-hearted  and  loyal  to  his  friends,  was  laid 
away.    The  funeral  was  attended  by  every  citizen;  the  towii  was  deserted. 

"The  Indian  boy  lived  upwards  of  two  jears  in  the  city,  and  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  savage.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  a  babe  several  months  old 
was  left  quietly  sleeping  by  its  mother,  who  was  attending  to  some  household 
duties,  when  he  picked  up  a  hatchet,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
mother,  would  have  braineid  the  infant  on  the  spot.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  youngster  received  a  very  mild  shaking;  that  no  bones  were  broken  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  irate  mother,  who  with  many  others,  thanked  God  when  Gen- 
eral WardweU  effected  his  exchange,  and  sent  him  to  the  San  Carlos  reser- 
vation.'' 

•^Afite,  Grant  County. 

•iiMogoUon  Mines,  quoted: 

"In  1872,  Alex  Halloway  located  a  claim  below  the  Metcalf  claim.  These 
were  the  first  permanent  settlements  made  west  of  Silver  City,  and  at  this  time 
there  were  no  settlements  on  the  Lower,  Middle  or  Upper  Gila  Valleys.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  on  the  Upper  Gila  was  made  by  Jamee  Shaokleford, 
and  IS  known  as  the  ShacUef  ord  ranch,  and  is  a  part  of  the  immense  agricul- 
tural estate  of  the  Gila  Farm  Company. 

"During  the  spring  months  of  '73  and  '74,  Slayback,  Evans,  Bennett, 
Bogers,  Comerford,  Chenowith,  and  I>an  Degan  located  their  ranches  and  soon 
the  construction  of  irrigating  canals,  ditches,  building  of  cabins  and  fences, 
planting  their  crops,  engaged  their  time  and  attention  when  not  occupied  in 
herding  their  stock  and  fighting  Indians.  The  settlers  increased  in  numbers 
and  nothing  disturbed  their  peace  and  serenity,  save  the  contempt  which  they 
held  for  their  skulking  foes.  Coincident  with  the  crossing  of  the  Gila  Biver, 
en  route  to  the  great  mining  fields  of  the  Mogollon  mountains  by  Sergeants 
Cooney  and  party,  a  new  danger  confronted  &e  settlers.  A  rustler  oy  ttie 
name  of  Nelson,  a  noted  cattle  thief  and  desperado,  and  gang,  located  on  the 
first  ranch  owned  by  Thomas  dark  and  made  of  the  local%  a  rendesvous  and 
headquarters  for  themselves  and  stock,  including  cattle,  horses,  and  mules, 
stolen  from  the  Mimbres,  Burro  mountains,  Suver  City  and  Pinos  Altos. 
Captain  Calhoun  lived  on  the  Y.  O.  ranch  directly  opposite  Nelson.  Several 
animals  were  missed  from  Silver  City  and  were  afterwards  seen  in  Nelson's 
possession.  Calhoun  called  Nelson's  attention  to  this  fact.  Nelson  replied 
that  if  he  didn't  keep  his  mouth  shut  they  would  kill  him.  Calhoun  observed 
that  if  they  didn  't  want  him  to  talk,  to  keep  stolen  stock  out  of  si^t.  Three 
nights  after,  the  rustlers  in  disguise  as  Indians  went  to  Calhoun's  house  at 
alMut  9  p.  m.  and  calling  him  out,  Portuguese  Joe,  Nelson's  right-hand  man, 
shot  and  instantly  kiUed  Calhoun.    A  young  fellow  in  the  cabin  by  the  name 
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the  same  time  Jade  Donaldson  located  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Giitsle 
Ranch,''  formerly  owned  by  Charles  Shannon,  an  early  citizen 
of  Silver  City,  and  now  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  founding  and  establishment  of  what  was  known  as  Fort 
Tnlarosa,*'*  in  1871,  was  the  outgrowth  of  numberless  depredations 
by  Apache  Indians.  The  military  post  at  Fort  Craig  for  many 
years  after  its  establishment  as  a  fort  and  post  of  observation  de- 
depended  upon  the  Salt  Springs  for  their  supply  of  salt;  the  officers 
and  post  traders  not  only  purchased  wagon  loads,  but  wagon  trains, 
of  this  purest  of  salt  The  country  was  not  only  infested  with, 
but  alive  with  Indians,  but  the  saline  traffic  increased,  and  the  old 
trail  leading  northward  again  became  the  runway  of  Indians,  who 
left  a  blood-stained  path  wherever  they  went  The  route  possessed 
a  geographical  significance  which  the  Apache  knew  only  too  well, 
and  which  for  years  the  government  was  slow  to  recognize.  The 
laterals  from  the  main  trail,  in  an  easterly  and  northerly  direction 
covered  the  San  Augustine  plains  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Mogoll<m 
and  San  Francisco  Mountains,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Black 
Range  in  Grant  and  Sierra  counties,  and  connected  with  all  of  that 
section  of  the  southern  portion  of  Grant  county  in  touch  with  the 
Chiracahua  Mountains  in  Arizona,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  tribe. 
The  never-ending  list  of  atrocities,  which  were  of  almost  daily  oc- 

of  Frank  Yenable,  recognized  Portogueee  Joe's  voice.  After  the  death  of 
Calhoun  Beveral  ahots  were  fired  from  the  cabin  at  the  nuUen  without  effect. 
The  day  foUowing  the  cold-blooded  assassination  of  Calhoun,  H.  H.  Whitehill, 
Tom  Tucker,  George  Parker  (colored),  John  Perry,  and  others  to  the  number 
of  a  dozen  arrived  on  the  scene  direct  from  Silver  City,  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  held  a  parley  with  Jack  Donelson  of  the  Nelson  gang,  who  agreed  to  go 
to  the  cabin  and  take  the  Indian  traiL  As  they  approached  the  cabm  Yenable, 
who  had  remained  all  night,  was  standinff  near  an  open  window,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  Portuguese  Joe,  exclaimed  'There's  my  man,^  shot  nim  from  his 
saddle,  which  opened  the  fight.  Donelson,  Portuguese  Joe  and  one  other  were 
killed  in  front  of  the  door.  Nelson,  the  leader,  nuide  a  run.  was  wounded,  rode 
half  a  mile,  obtained  a  fresh  horse  and  continued  his  nde  with  two  Dullet 
holes  in  his  body,  and  was  never  found.  Six  months  later  his  saddle  was  found 
and  identified  as  beloxiffine  to  Nelson.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  fieht  at 
the  cabin  a  half-breed  nidian  took  Nelson's  trail  but  claimed  that  he  could  not 
find  him,  and  several  weeks  later  was  seen  with  plenty  of  money,  which  he  was 
spending  freely,  and  which  was  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  Nelson's. 
FoUowing  the  extinction  of  the  rustlers  an  occasional  foray  by  the  Apaches, 
and  Buoeesitful  pursuit  by  the  settlers  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Gila  Val- 
leys were  rapidfy  settled,  farms  and  ranches  improved,  and  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  resources  fully  recognized  and  developed  as  rapidly  as  cireumstanoes 
and  conditions  would  permiC" 
M2MogoUon  Mines,  quoted. 
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currencey  finally  induoed  the  gOYemment  to  select  a  site  for  a  one- 
company  post  on  the  Tnlaroaa,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Francisco 
riyer,  and  a  central  position  in  the  then  nnprotected  territory  of 
the  west  During  the  month  of  September,  1871,  several  months 
after  the  site  had  been  selected,  Captain  Colson,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry,  began  the  erection  of  Fort 
Tularosa.  The  structure  was  made  of  adobe,  and  during  its  con- 
struction the  troops  were  short  of  canvas  and  suffered  severely,  be- 
ing compelled  to  camp  in  the  open.  The  blizzard  was  of  short  dur- 
ation and  a  few  days'  labor  was  sufficient  to  place  the  little  fort  of 
ten  apartmmits  in  readiness  for  occupancy.  Captain  Colson,  the 
commanding  officer,  was  a  professional  soldi^,  as  well  as  a  pioneer 
and  a  frontiersman  by  nature,  and  at  once  recognized  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  country  under  his  command  in  a  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural sense.  The  duties  of  a  soldier  enforced  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  countiy,  and  con- 
vinced not  only  himself,  but  several  of  his  subordinates,  that  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Fort  Tularosa  there  was  the  gpneatest  field 
for  sheep  husbandry  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
command  there  were  two  soldiers  well  and  favorably  known  to 
many  residents  of  the  'Frisco  Valley,  Cooney  and  Mogollon,  who 
as  soon  as  their  term  of  enlistment  expired  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rare  opportmiities  which  the  great  open  fields  of 
plains,  valleys  and  mountains  afforded  as  pasturage.  Hence  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Mogollon  and  Gila  region,  aside 
from  military  occupation,  was  made  by  Pat  Kelly  and  Pat  Higgins 
(both  deceased)  in  the  upper  plaza,  above  Alma,  in  1874.  They 
were  congenial  fellows,  and  it  is  related  that  <xi  several  occasions 
during  their  meetings  they  engaged  in  friendly  ''set-tos"  and  tried 
conclusions  on  their  merits  and  demerits  as  to  which  was  the 
better  man.  The  honors  were  easy,  and  it  would  have  been  an  utter 
impossibility  to  find  two  individuals  who  were  stronger  and  better 
friends  to  each  other  than  Pat  Kelly  and  Pat  Higgins.  Their  seren- 
ity of  mind  or  the  happiness  of  their  families  was  never  disturbed 
by  these  incidents.  As  time  moved  along,  their  flocks  increased 
and  yearly  shipments  of  large  consignments  of  wool  were  made  to 
Socorro  and  other  markets. 
The  post  at  Fort  Tularosa  grew  to  be  an  important  station,  and  in 
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a  limited  way  with  the  facilities  at  hand,  Captain  Colson  kept  the 
trail  open,  and  established  communication  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  MogoUon  Mountains,  which  left  the  southern  and  wes- 
tern Blox>e8  an  unknown  region,  a  veritable  terra  incognita.  The 
settlements  were  gradually  forging  to  the  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  with  a  force  inadequate  to  protect  a  wide,  unknown  and  un- 
protected frontier,  General  Devine,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Bayard,  appreciated  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  and  positive 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  country,  the 
trails  and  watering  places,  and  the  most  practical  route  to  the 
country  of  the  Mogollons,-'a  wilderness  unknown  save  to  the  In- 
dians. General  Devine 's  knowledge  of  men  and  himian  nature  led 
him,  without  a  moment's  reflection,  to  select  Sergt.  James  Cooney  ••' 
of  the  Eighth  United  States  Cavalry  for  the  responsible,  arduous 
and  dangerous  position. 

From  the  Plaza  settlements  to  the  outside  world  news  traveled 
slowly  in  the  early  seventies,  and  four  years  later,  after  Kelly  and 
Higgins  had  builded  homes  and  habitations  in  the  'Frisco  Valley, 
it  became  known  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world,  unoccupied,  open  for  settlement  below  the  Plaza, 

688  if o^ollon  MineSf  supra. 

''Sergeant  Cooney  had  long  been  known  in  his  regiment  and  among  his 
fellows  as  a  brave,  daring  and  competent  soldier,  and  his  services  were  dnly 
recognized  and  fully  appreciated  by^  his  superior  officers.  Expeditions  of  this 
character  demanded  the  utmost  vigilance  to  guard  against  surprise,  yet,  with 
his  duty  devolving  upon  him  as  a  soldier,  Cooney  made  light  of  tiie  perils 
which  dail^  beset  him  and  his  little  command  as  incidents  not  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  or  attention.  Accomplishing  his  mission  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted, Sergeant  Cooney  returned  to  his  post  of  duty,  and  in  Aueusty  his  term 
of  enlistment  having  expired,  he  returned  to  MogoUon,  accompanied  by  Harry 
McAllister  (deceased)  and  made  several  locations.  In  1876  several  more  lo- 
cations were  made,  but  the  Indians  were  troublesome,  and  prevented  any  ex- 
tended development,  and  not  until  1878  was  there  any  work  done  on  the  Silver 
Bar  mining  claim,  or  'Cooney  mine'  as  it  was  then  and  is  more  generally 
known  at  £e  present  time. 

"This  year  Sergeant  Cooney  organized  a  party  of  daring  and  skillful  pros- 
peetors,  composed  of  the  following  well  known  persons:  G.  C.  Williams,  Frank 
Vingo,  W.  J.  Bums,  Harry  M&filister,  George  Doyle,  and  Alex  Mclaughlin, 
all  of  whom  have  crossed  tiie  Great  Divide,  l£e  only  surviving  member  of  the 
original  partv  is  John  Lambert,  now  a  resident  of  the  town  of  MogoUon. 

"The  initial  labor  and  the  croppings  showed  some  very  rich  gold  ore,  which 
was  shipped  in  1879  to  Silver  CHty,  and  through  the  negligence  of  the  con- 
signee it  lay  in  the  warehouse  for  a  period  of  six  months,  when  it  was  shipped 
to  Denver  for  treatment  by  John  A.  Miller.  On  being  sampled  and  assayed, 
the  lot  gave  a  net  return  over  and  above  the  expense  of  minmg,  wagon  trans- 
portation to  San  Marcial,  and  Denver  by  rail,  of  $200  per  ton." 
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along  the  San  Frandsoo  river.  The  pioneer  homeseeker  was  just 
as  much  in  evidence  during  the  seventies,  with,  a  vast  empire  of 
unsettled  and  practically  boundless  wilderness  from  which  to  select 
a  home,  as  the  homeseeker  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  this  dif- 
ference in  his  favor,  that  the  first  choice  of  land  came  to  him  by 
right  of  discovery.  This  line  of  exploration  and  the  attendant 
hardships  and  dangers  served  to  inculcate,  cultivate  and  develop  a 
line  of  homes  which  is  the  foundation  of  every  city,  town,  village 
or  community,  not  only  in  the  west,  but  of  the  world  at  large.  It 
was  of  this  material  that  pioneers  of  the  ''  'Frisco"  Valley  were 
composed. 

The  settlement  of  Alma  in  1878  in  part  reversed  the  adage  ''that 
westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  course.  ^^  The  settlers^  con- 
sisting of  Jim  Keller,  Maurice  Coates,  John  Roberts,  W.  H.  Beav- 
ers, Robert  Stubblefield  and  Morris  Smith  and  family,  left  Prescott, 
Arizona,  for  the  'Frisco  Valley,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney by  wagon  and  pack  animals,  arrived  on  the  spot  where  Alma 
is  now  situated.  With  the  exception  of  Smith,  it  was  a  community 
settlement.  The  cabins  were  erected  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  for  the  better  protection  of  themselves.  The  claims  selected 
by  the  settlers  adjoined  each  other,  and  every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  Apaches  from  making  a  successful  raid. 
The  first  summer  saw  the  entire  population  of  the  valley  engaged  in 
digging  irrigating  ditches,  building  cabins  and  corrals,  etc  The 
spring  of  1879  the  lands  were  plowed  and  sowed,  a  portion  irrigated, 
.  and  all  were  looking  forward  to  a  bountiful  harvest.  This  serenity 
of  conditions  was  not  disturbed  until  late  in  May,  when  a  roving 
band  of  Apaches,  five  in  number,  raided  the  valley,  ruthlessly  kill- 
infir  five  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Keller.  When  the  depreda- 
tions were  discovered,  Keller  started  alone  to  overtake  and  punish 
the  marauders.  On  finding  their  trail,  Keller  found  that  the  party 
was  too  large  for  one  man ;  he  returned  to  Alma  and  found  three 
settlers,  who  immediately  joined  forces  with  him,  and,  taking  the 
course  of  the  Indians,  and  the  lay  of  the  country,  Keller  and  his 
party  made  a  detour  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Whitewater  Creek, 
at  the  present  site  of  Olenwood,  before  the  Indians  came  in  sight. 
On  arriving  at  Whitewater,  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  band, 
five  in  number,  a  saddled  horse  was  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  open.    A 
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sian  by  the  name  of  Deming  had  been  sent  down  the  valley  to  notify 
the  settlers  that  the  Indians  weie  out^  and  while  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  decoy,  Deming  looked  back  and  saw  the  Indians 
coming.  He  was  unarmed  and,  believing  that  the  Apaches  were  all 
armed,  he  retained  to  Whitewater.  The  Indians,  on  seeing  him, 
laughed  at  the  prospect  of  securing  an  easy  victim,  and  as  they  were 
about  to  untie  the  saddled  animal,  Keller  and  his  party  fired,  three 
of  the  Indians  falling  at  the  first  volley.  One  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
escaped  and  one  was  found  the  following  day  mortally  wounded 
and  died  soon  after  he  was  discovered.  One  of  the  Indians  who 
was  killed  was  Toribio,  a  son-in-law  of  Victorio,  the  noted  rmegade, 
and  chief  of  a  band  of  Apaches;  by  some  it  is  believed,  that  the 
death  of  Toribio  was  the  mainspring  of  Victorio 's  determination 
to  exterminate  the  settlers  of  the  Trisco  Valley. 

This  little  episode  in  the  settlement  of  the  valley  was  followed 
by  a  small  colony  of  Mormons,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Max- 
well, who  had  come  from  Utah  by  wagon,  driving  their  horses  and 
cattle  with  them.  The  characteristic  energy  of  this  people  soon 
transformed  the  little  valley  into  beautiful  and  cultivated  fields. 

Closely  following  the  imi>ortant  discovery  of  rich  ore  at  Cooney, 
Clairmont  sprang  into  existence,  and  in  June,  1879,  there  were  two 
additions  to  the  population,  Eric  Wiestrand  and  William  Bums, 
the  original  pi<meers  of  the  embryo  city.  Soon  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  accessions  to  the  population  of  the  little  settlement,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  it  became  a  center  of  civilization,  a  base  of 
supplies,  and  headquarters  for  the  prospectors  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  ensuing  winter  the  miners  —  many  of  them  —  took 
advantage  of  their  exceptional  opportonities  and  devoted  their  time 
and  energies  in  driving  tunnels,  sinking  shafts  on  their  claims,  and 
otherwise  improving  their  properties.  The  spring,  summer  and 
fall  and  winter,  were  uneventful,  and  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months  of  1880,  the  Galveston  Company  expended  $25,000, 
through  its  agent,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hunter,  an  erratic  genius^ 
on  several  mining  claims,  which,  for  a  time,  created  considerable 
excitement;  in  short,  the  operations  of  the  company  promised  a 
boom,  which,  however,  did  not  materialize,  and  the  lively  and  pretty 
little  mining  camp  in  a  few  months  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
deserted  village. 
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Daring  the  month  of  April,  1880,  rumorB  were  current  at  Alma, 
at  Clairm(mt^  at  Cooney,  and  PleaBanton,  that  Victorio  the  celebrat- 
ed Apache  chief,  had  gone  on  the  war-path.  Little  heed  was  given 
to  the  reports ;  the  settlers  to  an  indiyidual  had  lived  on  the  frontier 
—  many  of  them  all  their  lives,  and  each  and  every  report  was 
discredited.  While  they  were  resting  in  the  calm  consciousness 
that  they  were  fully  able  to  protect  themselves^  they  were  firm  in 
their  convictions  that  Victorio,  or  any  other  chief  would  not  attack 
them  in  the  open.  As  the  rumors  became  iiore  and  more  pro- 
nounced, there  was  being  enacted  a  drama  which  ended  in  a  tragedy 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Bocks  plainly  visible  from  Alma.  The 
locality  is  rough  and  rugged  and  afforded  ideal  camping  spots,  such 
as  Indians  seek  when  out  on  the  war  trail.  The  rocks  are  a  part  of 
a  dividing  ridge  of  the  main  system  of  the  'Frisco  Mountains;  head- 
ing up  in  the  ridge  on  one  side  is  Blue  Creek,  and  against  it 
on  the  other  is  the  Pueblo.  The  region  is  dif3cult  of  access, 
and  in  early  April  of  1880,  Steve,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Apaches,  with 
his  band  was  on  a  hunting  trip  in  the  White  Bocks  region.  Within 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  Victorio,  a  noted  chief  and  renegade, 
put  in  an  appearance  with  his  band  and  the  White  Bocks  became  a 
rendescvous  for  both.  What  Victorious  grievances  were  against  the 
main  tribe  of  Apaches  was  doubtless  intensified  by  the  death  of 
Toribio,  a  favorite  son-iurlaw.  Every  inducement  that  savage  in- 
genuity could  devise  was  held  out  for  ''Steve"  by  Victorio  to  join 
forces  with  him  and  go  on  the  war-path  against  the  whites.  Not- 
withstanding Victorious  impassioned  appeals,  ''Steve"  declined,  and 
in  his  anger  and  impulsiveness,  Victorio  attacked  "Steve"  and  his 
band,  losing  two  or  three  of  his  best  warriors.  The  confiict  ending, 
"Steve"  withdrew  from  the  field,  leaving  Victorio  in  possession,  a 
defeated  warrior.  Stung  by  defeat,  and  raging  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Toribio  and  the  warriors  lost  in  the  fight  with  Steve,  Victorio 
was  soon  on  the  war  trail,  the  bloodiest  known  in  the  history  of  New 
Mexico. 

Victorio,**^  although  a  renegade,  was  celebrated  and  famous,  be- 
cause of  his  skill  as  a  warrior,  and  famous  by  reason  of  the  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  when  pursued  and  at- 
tacked by  United  States  troops  he  not  only  foiled,  but  outwitted  the 

es4^iit0,  vol.  ii,  pp.  436,  437,  note  369;  438,  439,  440. 
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officers  commanding  them  by  strategy  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Indian 
warf are,  and  during  his  course  of  rapine,  bloodshed,  and  murder, 
he  never  had  genuine  cause  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  killed  by 
Mexican  soldiers  in  Mexico  in  1882. 

Leaving  the  White  Rocks,  Victorio's  line  of  march  was  across  the 
'Frisco  valley  to  the  east  side,  and  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
a  point  above  Clairmont,  where  he  crossed  the  mountains  to  Mineral 
creek,  and  there  he  made  known  his  presence  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  28,  1880,  byikilling  two  men.  The  first  intimation  of  the 
presence  of  the  murderers  in  the  camp  was  brought  into  Cocmey  by 
Qeorge  Williams  and  Eli  Mader.  On  their  arrival,  they  notified  the 
settlers  that  they  had  been  fired  upon  and  two  men  killed. 

In  relating  the  event  of  their  coming,  John  Lambert,  one  of  the 
original  old-timers,  stated  that  at  first  he  thought  and  believed  that 
Williams  and  Mader  were  unduly  excited.  C<Hitinuing,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert said  that  by  common  consent  ''we  took  a  position  on  the  hill- 
side, enabling  us  to  overlook  the  canyon.  We  had  but  just  reached 
our  point  of  vantage,  when  the  Indians  came  in  sight,  where  the  up- 
per or  main  portion  of  the  town  of  Cooney  was  situated.  A  short 
consultation  was  held,  and  Sergeant  Cooney  was  for  attacking  them 
then  and  there.  It  was  urged  by  some  of  us  that  we  were  not  only 
short  of  rifles,  but  the  people  of  Alma  should  be  notified  that  the 
Indians  were  out  and  protection  should  be  afforded  the  women  and 
children,  and  besides  the  miners  oa  Copper  Creek  were  presumably 
ignorant  of  the  impending  danger.  It  was  then  arranged  that  two 
should  go  to  the  valley.  'Jim'  Cooney  and  my  partner.  Jack 
Chick,  went  to  Alma,  gave  the  alarm,  another  party  went  to  Clair- 
mont, on  Copper  creek,  and  George  Doyle  and  myself  remained  on 
the  ground  and  looked  after  matters  as  best  we  might,  all  of  us  be- 
lieving that  it  was  a  small  party  out  for  pillage  and  plunder  only, 
and  did  not  intend  to  attack  in  force  the  valley  settlement  The 
next  day  this  illusion  was  dispelled.  Doyle  and  myself  made  the 
best  of  it.  During  the  night  the  scouts  prowled  around  us  and 
came  quite  close.  It  was  a  long,  cheerless  night  At  daybreak  I 
determined  to  visit  the  cabin.  I  worked  myself  to  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  door;  a  slight  noise  on  the  hillside  caused  the  appearance  of 
two  Indians  at  the  doors  of  two  separate  cabins.  Seeing  that  the 
camp  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  Indians,  I  cautiously  made  my 
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way  to  my  hiding  place,  and  ^i  route  I  heard  a  edgnal  up  the  can- 
yon, which  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  medium-sized, 
spare-looking  Indian,  mounted  (m  a  fine-looking  bay  horse,  whom  I 
recognized  as  Victorio.  Biding  into  the  midst  of  his  warriors,  he 
addressed  them  in  a  few  impassioned  words.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech  every  warrior  set  off  on  a  trot  down  the  canyon  to  attack  the 
settlements  on  the  Trisoo.  Victorio  remained  and  was  soon  joined 
by  two  other  chiefis,  whom  I  believed  to  be  Nan^  and  Gter6nimo. 

''They  remained  in  consultation  but  a  few  minutes  when  Victorio 
took  the  trail  of  his  fighting  men.  Up  to  this  time  but  three  or  four 
mounted  Indians  had  been  seen,  but  now  the  pack  animals  in  charge 
of  the  squaws,  strongly  guarded  by  the  bucks,  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  immediately  appropriated  three  wagon  loads  of  supplies 
we  had  received  but  the  day  before.  Following  the  pack  train, 
there  came  about  sixty  young  bucks,  in  reality  mere  boys,  but  all 
armed  with  the  old-fashioned  store  gun.  Some  were  driving  small 
flocks  of  sheep.  Most  of  the  band  passed  my  viewpoint,  leaving  but 
forty  or  fifty  at  the  cabins,  now  headquarters  for  the  different  en- 
campments. At  this  time,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  April,  1880, 1  distinctly  heard  an  irregular  volley 
of  shots,  which  were  followed  by  a  few  single  shots,  which  convinced 
me  that  Cooney  and  Chick  had  been  ambushed,  murdered,  and  mu- 
tilated without  being  able  to  make  a  defense  of  any  kind.  But  a 
few  minutes  elapsed  when  a  courier  brought  news  to  the  headquar- 
ters camp  of  Apaches,  which  remained  quiet  and  decorous.  At  the 
outer  camps  the  scene  was  different.  In  these  pandemonium  reigned 
supreme,  and  every  demonstration  of  savage  joy  was  indulged  in  to 
the  utmost.  About  noon  a  mounted  messenger  came  to  camp  and 
presto!  What  a  change!  The  cabins  were  stripped  of  everything 
they  contained  and  set  on  fire.  One  of  the  bu(^  entered  my  cabin 
and  stole  my  looking  glass,  suspending  it  on  his  back,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  string  of  squaws  who  were  yelling,  wrangling,  wid  fights 
ing  among  themselves  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  their  dirty  faces.  At 
dark  the  entire  outfit  marched  down  the  canyon,  and  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  I  made  my  way  by  a  difiScult  and  circuitous  route 
to  Clairmont,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  crowing  of  chickens  and 
barking  of  dogs  was  the  sweetest  music  I  ever  heard/' 

The  arrival  of  Cooney  and  Chick  at  Alma  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
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of  April  with  the  terrible  news  that  Victorio  and  his  band  had 
killed  Brightman  and  another  man,  name  unknown,  caused  some 
excitement  and  a  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Pleaa- 
anton.  The  balance  of  the  night  was  devoted  to  strengthening  the 
Boberts  cabin,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  only  when  every 
available  piece  of  timber  was  used  was  it  pronounced  well  ''forted^' 
by  those  old  and  experienced  Indian  fighters,  Keller,  Elliott^  and 
Coates.  The  young  men  of  the  settlement  put  in  the  entire  night  in 
corraling  horses  and  strengthening  the  corrals.  About  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  April,  Cooney  and  Chick  visited  the 
Meader  home,  now  a  part  of  the  W.  S.  Ranch,  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Mr.  Meader  did  not  credit  the  news,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
labor  said  to  his  wife  ''that  now  the  garden  was  planted,  old  Vic- 
torio could  come  if  he  wanted  to." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Roberts,  Mrs.  Agnes  Snyder  of  Dry  Creek,  and  Mrs. 
George  Warden  of  California  are  the  only  women  survivors  of  the 
siege  that  are  known.  Mrs.  or  Orandma  Roberts  is  hale  and  hearty 
at  76  years  of  age  and  bids  fair  to  round  out  a  century.  Mrs. 
Meader,  deceased,  with  her  womanly  judgment  and  intuition,  did 
not  agree  with  her  husband  and  immediately  began  preparations  for 
the  following  day,  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  her  life's  history. 

From  10  p.m.  until  1  a.m.  Mrs.  Meader  busied  herself  in  molding 
bullets  for  her  son  Edward,  who  was  loading  Winchester  shells  for 
the  fight,  which  opened  at  about  10  a.m.  the  following  morning. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  Cooney  called  for  volunteers  to 
join  him  in  a  trip  to  Cooney.  Chick  alone  responded.  Mrs.  Meader 
vainly  tried  and  expostulated  with  Cooney  and  Chick,  begging  them 
to  stay,  but,  believing  the  force  in  the  valley  was  strong  enough  for 
llefensive  and  offensive  movements,  they  started  alone,  and  between 
9  and  10  o'clock  their  animals  came  back  riderless.  Potter  and 
Mottsinger  rode  up  the  valley  of  Mineral  creek,  on  a  scouting  trip, 
and  were  fired  on  within  a  half  mile  of  Alma,  Potter  receiving  a 
wound  in  the  hand.  Mottsinger  escaped  uninjured.  On  their  re- 
turn the  Pleasanton  contingent  came  in  sight.  The  party  consisted 
of  S.  Williams,  Wilcox,  Thomas  Carpenter,  Robert  Sipes,  Meadows^ 
and  Foster.  When  Cooney's  and  Chick's  horses  came  in  sight 
Maurice  Coates  turned  to  Jim  Keller  and  said,  in  his  quiet  way, 
''Jim,  we're  in  for  it  now."    The  Pleasanton  party  immediatdy 
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proceeded  to  the  fort,  picketed  their  animals^  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  preparations  for  the  impending  battle.  At  10  o'clock 
the  Indians  appeared  on  the  hillside  east  of  Alma  and  opened  fire 
on  the  fort)  which  was  filled  with  women  and  children.  As  the  In- 
dians appeared  in  sight  Mr.  Elliott,  a  brave  and  fearless  frontiers- 
man, hastened  to  the  Header  Ranch  and  called  out  to  Mr.  Meader 
and  his  family,  * ' There's  no  time  to  lose,  get  over  to  the  fort. ' '  The 
team  was  in  readiness,  and  it  did  not  require  a  second  invitation  or 
warning  for  Mr.  Meader  to  start  with  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two 
daughters  for  the  Roberts  cabin.  When  nearing  the  cabin  the  In- 
dians concentrated  their  fire  upon  Meader  and  his  family. 

Mrs.  Meader  at  this  very  critical  moment  jumped  out  of  the 
wagon  and  fired  five  or  six  well-directed  shots  into  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  plain  sight  on  the  hill.  Wilcox  and  Robert  Sipes,  noting 
the  range  of  the  fire,  took  a  position  and  fired  several  shots  among 
the  Indians,  which  diverted  their  attention,  and  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  (me  or  two  of  the  Meader  party ;  as  it  was,  one  bullet  from 
the  Indians  passed  through  the  cape  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Snyder's  bonnet 
and  another  nipped  a  lock  of  Mr.  Meader's  hair.  Mr.  Elliott  suc- 
ceeded in  housing  the  entire  party,  and  a  second  time  the  heroism 
and  foresight  of  Mrs.  Meader  were  in  evidence  as  to  what  might 
happen  if  the  settlers  lost  the  day.  The  women  and  children  occu- 
pied a  hollow  square  within  the  fort,  and  weeping,  as  well  they 
might,  for  none  could  guess  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the  siege 
would  be.  In  a  few  kindly  reassuring  words  she  quieted  their 
fears.  Mrs.  Meader  told  them  that  while  only  one  side  of  the 
"fort"  was  under  fire,  they  would  fill  an  empty  barrel  with  water, 
and  all  of  the  empty  tubs  and  buckets,  before  the  Indians  turned 
the  ditch.  They  respcmded  with  a  will,  and  every  vessel  that  would 
hold  water  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  not  a  minute  too  soon,  as 
within  a  few  minutes  the  water  had  ceased  running  in  the  ditch. 

The  firing  now  became  general,  the  men  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween the  center  and  the  walls  of  the  cabip,  and  as  opportunity  pre- 
sented, taking  long  range,  and  often  effective  shots  at  the  enemy  on 
the  hill.  This  continued  for  some  little  time,  when  five  men  took 
up  a  protected  position  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  which  enabled  them 
to  do  greater  execution.  This  lasted  but  a  short  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  when  without  warning  of  any  kind,  Coates  and  his  party 
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were  fired  upon  from  the  rear.  A  hasty  retreat  was  made  to  the 
cabin,  with  the  loss  of  a  belt  of  cartridges  and  a  six-shooter  bel<mg- 
ing  to  Mr.  Coates^  whidi  was  recovered  during  the  af  temocm.  One 
of  the  attacking  party  of  Indians  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  could 
creep  up  to  the  cabin  in  broad  daylight  and  steal  a  horse  that  was 
picketed  within  thirty  feet  of  the  fort.  If  he  had  continued  lying 
flat  on  the  ground  when  he  reached  the  horse,  he  might  have  es- 
caped, but  rising  to  his  feet  to  cut  the  rope,  offered  too  good  a  mark 
for  Jim  Keller's  45-caliber,  120  grains  Sharp's  rifle.  When  he  had 
fallen  and  it  was  safe  to  examine  him,  the  identical  pistol  and  belt 
which  were  lost  in  the  morning  were  buckled  around  him.  The 
pistol  was  removed,  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Coates  regarded  it  as  a 
priceless  relic  After  the  death  of  the  Indian,  Wilcox,  for  whom 
the  mining  district  of  that  name  was  christened,  needlessly  rose  up 
in  full  view  above  the  barricade  and  an  instant  later  fell  with  a  bul- 
let through  the  heart,  the  only  casualty  of  the  day.  During  the 
night,  which  was  very  dark,  the  Indians  succeeded  in  removing  the 
body  of  their  comrade  and  made  their  retreat  in  good  order.**' 

^^MogoUan  MineSf  snpra. 

"John  Lambert  was  bom  in  Ooblentc,  Qemiany,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1827.  In  early  life  he  was  sent  to  the  beat  schools  of  the  eonntry  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  priesthood,  for  whieh  he  considered  himself  nnfiti  and  to  the 
chagrin  and  disappointment  of  his  people,  went  to  sea  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  This  proving  distasteful  he  quit  a  seafaring  life  and  returned  to  the 
parental  roof.  Dunng  the  period  at  sea  he  acquired  several  languages,  suc- 
cessfully passed  a  rigid  examination  for  the  German  volunteer  service  and 
served  an  honorable  enlistment.  In  1858  he  was  again  examined  for  the  re- 
serve corps,  and  travded  all  over  Europe,  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1859.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enHsted  as  a  private  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  served  three  years,  was  honorably  discharged, 
and  the  last  year  of  the  war  served  nine  months  in  the  navy,  and  on  being  dis- 
cdiarged  came  West  as  a  correspondent  of  a  syndicate  of  newspapers  and 
swung  the  circle  of  the  mining  states  and  territories  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  slopes.  The  year  1870,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
found  him  at  Helena,  en  route  to  Ft.  Benton,  where  he  expected  to  find  a 
steamer,  secure  passage  to  St.  Joe  or  Kansas  C^ty  by  boat,  and  travel  by  rail 
to  New  York  and  thence  to  Germany  by  steamer,  to  join  his  regiment  as  a 
reserve.  Arriving  at  Ft.  Benton,  greatly  to  his  disappointment,  every  steam- 
boat had  left  and  none  would  arrive  for  several  months.  Not  in  the  least 
daunted  at  existing  conditions,  with  an  abundance  of  means  and  tireless  energy, 
he  quickly  transformed  an  old  'prairie  schooner'  wagon  box  into  a  serviceable 
boat,  and  loading  it  with  provisions  embarked  on  his  perUous  journey  of  3,200 
miles  down  the  Missouri  river,  through  the  worst  Indian  country  in  the  West 

"He  had  many  adventures,  both  with  Indians  and  an  immense  herd  of 
buffaloes  which  were  crossing  the  stream.  The  Indians  relieved  him  of  his 
means  and  provisions  and  the  buffalo  imperilled  his  shaky  craft  as  well  as  his 
life  many  times  during  his  passage  through  the  herd.  It  required  three  months 
to  make  the  journey  to  Kansas  Olty,  and  before  arriving  at  his  destination  the 
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At  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  fighting  all  day  and  on 
guard  daring  the  night  with  no  food  or  water,  ''Skelt"  Williams, 
who,  with  the  Pleasanton  boys,  occupied  a  cabin  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  ''fort,"  went  over  to  the  main  cabin,  and,  knocking,  Mrs. 
Meader^**  inquired  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  ''Who's  there!"  Wil- 
liams replied,  "It's  Skelt,  and  I  want  a  drink  of  water  for  the 
boys."  Mrs.  Meader  recognized  the  voice  and  said,  "Come  in, 
Skelt;  don't  strike  a  match ;  be  careful ;  the  water  is  in  the  barrel  in 
the  comer,  and  don't  step  on  the  dead  man."  Wilcox,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  afternoon,  had  not  been  removed,  and  withal  the  danger 

boat  in  which  he  embarked  was  swamped,  and  left  him  ahnost  penniless.  At 
Kansas  Gitr  he  learned  that  the  war  had  ended.  Beturaing  to  the  West  he 
went  to  Oolorado  Springs  and  Fairplay,  Colorado;  visited  the  silver  mines  on 
Mts.  Bross  and  Lincoln  in  1874,  and  left  for  Georgetown,  New  Mexico,  in 
1875,  and  became  aetiveljr  engaged  in  mining  nntil  the  first  party  was  organ- 
ised in  1878  to  explore  and  prospect  the  MogoUon  mountains.  As  a  prospector 
Lambert  was  soccessfol  and  located  several  of  the  prominent  mines  in  Gooney 
Mining  District" 

686  If  o^oOon  Mines,  snpra. 

"The  death  of  Mrs.  Susan  Elizabeth  Meader  aged  80  years  at  her  home 
in  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  in  Jannary,  1915,  marked  tne  passing  of  one  of  the  only 
two  grown  women  survivors  who  participated  in  the  fight  when  Yictorio,  the 
noted  and  famous  Apache  ^ef,  l^d  siege  to  the  frontier  settlement  of  Alma, 
in  1880.  1—  ,  IS-  —, 

"Through  her  coohiess  and  bravery  throughout  the  siege,  lasting  twenty 
hours,  she  contributed  greatly,  by  her  superb  fortitude,  in  restoring  confidence 
among  the  women  and  children,  who  were  huddled  together  in  a  cramped  and 
hollow  square  within  the  cabin  while  the  fight  was  going  on.  She  was  ti^e 
first  to  recognise  the  value  and  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  at  the  beginning 
of  the  siege,  and  among  the  first  to  ascertain  the  following  morning  that  the 
Tndians  had  left,  leaving  the  white  settlers  masters  of  the  situation.  Mrs. 
Meader  was  a  pioneer  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  was  always  in 
the  advance  of  her  sex  in  contributing  of  her  time  and  energies  to  the  up- 
building of  the  frontier  settlements  and  the  institution  of  public  schools;  m 
addition  to  this  she  gave  her  time  unsparingly  to  the  sick,  and  in  every  possible 
way  within  her  resources,  assisted  them  to  regain  their  health  and  start  anew 
on  life's  pathway.  With  her  husband  she  settled  in  Alma  in  1878,  and  has 
made  of  die  MogoUon  frontier  her  home  until  the  winter  of  1912,  when  she 
removed  to  Silver  City  and  resided  with  her  son,  Lee  Meader,  and  has  since 
rerided  in  Silver  City  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  a  son,  Mr.  H. 
E.  Meader,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Agnes  Snyder,  at  Meader 's  Ranch,  forty  miles 
south  of  MogoUon.  Her  death  was  due  to  heart  failure  and  the  end  came 
quite  suddenly  and  painless,  as  her  appearance  indicated  when  discovered  in 
her  rocking  chair,  apparently  asleep.  Mrs.  Meader  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
H.  E.  Mefuler  and  Lee  Meader,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Agnes  Snyder  and 
Mrs.  Ella  Warden.  The  two  sons  and  Mrs.  Snyder  reside  in  Nem  Mexico  and 
Mrs.  Warden  in  Oakland,  California.  The  funeral  was  largely  attended  and 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  pioneer  woman  who  had  caused  many  rays  of  sun- 
shine and  many  smiles  of  pleasure  to  brighten  and  lighten  the  Uvea  of  the 
early  settlers,  was  laid  away  in  the  Odd  FeUows'  cemetery." 
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which  beset  them  and  the  impending  maasaere  in  the  morning,  Mrs. 
Meader  took  in  the  situation  and  its  attendant  horrors  calmly  and 
quietly. 

Williams  returned  to  his  post  of  duty,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
from  2  A3C.  until  daylight  were  long  and  tedious.  Every  one  in  the 
little  ''fort"  was  wide  awake  and  each  one  expected  that  at  the  first 
streak  of  dawn  the  fight  would  be  renewed,  and  the  majority  be- 
lieved that  a  renewal  of  hostilities  meant  a  charge  on  the  fort  and 
the  massacre  of  all. 

Day  broke  and  every  foot  of  ground  was  thoroughly  and  anxious- 
ly scanned,  and  as  the  sun  rose,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had 
broken  camp  during  the  very  early  morning  hours  and  left  for  parts 
unknown.  Prior  to  the  discovery  that  the  Indians  had  been  depre- 
dating H.  H.  Whitehill,  of  Silver  City  (deceased),  arrived  from 
Silver  City  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  Sergeant  Cooney, 
having  in  view  the  purchase  of  the  then  valuable  and  now  famous 
Cooney  Mine.  The  remains  of  the  soldier  and  prospector  and  his 
comrade  lay  near  his  present  tomb  in  a  badly  mutilated  condition. 
The  news  of  the  outbreak  was  carried  to  Silver  City  by  Jim  Keller 
and  Pete  Carpenter,  and  from  there  forwarded  to  Port  Bayard,  and 
Captain  Madden  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry  was  despatched 
to  the  scene  at  once.*'^ 

The  people  of  Silver  City  at  once  oi^anized  a  party  to  go  to  the 

9B7Mogollon  MineB,  supra. 

"The  names  of  those  engaged  in  the  fight,  furnished  bj  the  Boberts  Brotii- 
ers,  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes;  there  are  one  or  two  names  remaining  to  make 
the  list  complete: 

"James  Allen,  living;  John  Mottsinger,  living;  Harrison  Mottsinger,  dead; 
Black  Ward,  unknown;  Al  Potter,  dead;  Pete  Carpenter,  unknown;  Skelt  Wil- 
liams, living;  Jep  Thomason,  living;  B.  J.  Demmg,  living;  Maurice  Ooates, 
living;  Bobert  Stubblefield,  living;  Bill  Wilcox,  (killed  in  action),  dead;  Jim 
Keller,  dead;  John  Foster,  dead;  Joe  Boberts,  dead;  Sarah  E.  Boberts,  living; 
George  Boberts,  living;  Grant  Boberts,  living;  John  Boberts,  living;  J.  rL 
Beaves,  living;  Pereen  and  wife,  dead;  Bobert  Sipes,  living;  James  Coulter, 
unknown;  John  Meadows,  dead;  J.  W.  Meader  and  wife,  dead;  Ed  Meader, 
living;  Old  Man  Dip,  living;  Mexican  Boy,  unknown. 

"There  maj  be  a  name  or  two  missing,  but  the  list  is  as  correct  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  after  so  many  jears.  Of  the  twenty-nine  men  beneged  in 
the  Boberts  cabin  ten  were  unarmed,  leaving  nineteen  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  The  unarmed  men  aided  in  every  possible  wav  they  could,  and  if 
the  fates  had  decreed  a  charge  on  the  cabins  by  the  Apaches,  there  were  those 
among  the  unarmed  who  woiUd  have  taken  a  hand,  with  bare  knuckles,  in  the 
intended  massacre." 
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rescue  of  the  besi^ed,  who  started  soon  after  the  departure  of  Cap- 
tain Madden."'* 


M8  DaUy  Southwetif  ICaj  3,  1880,  George  W.  Helde,  Diarj  of: 

"Joined  Oaptain  Madden 's  command  at  Silver  City,  with  direetiona  to  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  0  a.  m. 

"May  4.  On  the  march,  reached  the  Mangas  at  noon.  Ate  lunch,  marched 
to  Patterson's,  reaching  there  at  4  p.  m.  Pulled  out  at  7  p.  m.,  and  reached 
Williams'  Baneh  at  Pleasanton  at  4  a.  m.  Wednesday,  covering  72  miles  the 
first  day. 

^May  5.  Saddled  at  9  a.  m.,  moved  up  the  'Frisco  to  upper  settlement. 
Party  had  gone  out  to  find  the  bodies  of  Cooney  and  Chick. 

"May  6.  At  sunrise  saddled,  waited  action  of  volunteers.  Party  went 
up  to  bury  Cooney  and  Chick.  Party  returned, 'reporting  that  the  bodies  of 
Cooney,  Chick  and  Buhlman  had  been  horribly  mutilated.  At  7  p.  m.  ready  to 
move.  Citizens  moving  with  us.  Command  65  strong.  March  till  11  p.  m. 
Camped.    Orders  to  march  at  daylight    No  fires  permitted. 

"May  7.  Out  at  daylight  Struck  trail.  Moved  over  the  worst  country  in 
the  world.  Breakfast  at  10,  and  on  the  trail  at  11  a.  m.  At  2  p.  m.  found 
two  Mexican  herders  dead.  Three  miles  further  found  two  more.  Trail  strewn 
with  dead  sheep.  Scouts  reported  Indians.  Captain  Madden  divided  his  forces, 
sent  them  on  ^o  fianks,  reserving  a  small  number  as  reserves.  Indians  disap- 
peared, leaving  a  few  broken-down  animals.  Camped  on  the  'Frisco.  Poor 
feed  for  stock. 

'  "^^7  S*  Marched  at  daybreak,  crossed  river  fifty  times,  reached  first 
bouse.  Found  two  women,  tbno  girls  and  two  herders  had  been  murdered  and 
mutilated,  making  in  all  sixteen  dead  bodies  found  on  our  line  of  march. 
Couriers  sent  to  intercept  Major  Morrow's  command  and  hurry  him  up. 

"May  9.  Up  at  daybreak  and  oif  amid  the  wildest  scenery.  Beached  the 
valley  and  found  the  Plaza  at  1  p.  m.  deserted.  At  2  p.  m.  on  the  march; 
found  moccasin  tracks.  Skirmishers  thrown  out  Proceeded  to  Bush  Valley, 
where  we  learned  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  thirty  head  of  horses  the  day 
before.  Captain  Madden  sent  courier  to  Camp  Apache,  A.  T.,  to  head  Indians 
off.  Horses  fagged  out,  and  men  out  of  grub.  Captain  Price,  with  Grider  and 
Otopenter,  started  for  Bound  Valley  for  provisions. 

"May  10.  On  a  line  with  snow.  Passed  an  uncomfortable  night  Parson 
Gibbs  and  family  have  come  in,  being  frightened  by  the  Indians  from  their 
home. 

"May  11.  Scout  arranged  to  go  fifteen  miles  to  place  of  Mr.  CresweU,  it 
beinff  feared  that  they  had  been  murdered.    Will  rest  until  couriers  return. 

"May  12.  No  couriers.  Can  not  imagine  what  is  the  matter.  Price, 
Grider  and  Carpenter  arrived  with  three  short  days'  rations.  Saddled  at  10 
a.  m.,  reached  Gibb's  place  on  the  head  of  the  Blue  in  time  for  dinner  and 
started  down  the  river.    Made  23  miles  and  went  into  camp. 

"ICay  13.  Off  at  sunrise,  going  down  the  Blue,  crossed  the  stream  100 
times  and  camped  25  miles  below;  have  given  up  hope  of  seeing  our  couriers. 

"ICay  14.  Struck  over  the  mountain  for  Keller's  Banch  on  the  'Frisoo. 
Beached  there,  entire  command  being  completely  worn  out  Were  surprised  to 
learn  that  Hatch  and  command  were  somewhere  in  the  mountains  near  by  and 
that  our  couriers  had,  after  running  through  two  parties  of  Indians,  arrived 
safe  at  Keller's,  where  they  had  the  humiliation  of  being  snubbed  by  Hatch, 
who,  after  reading  Madden 's  dispatch,  remarked  to  them:  'The  volunteers 
and  soldiers  had  no  business  to  go  up  there,  and,  in  fact,  the  volunteers  had 
better  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their  own  business.'  The  people  at  the 
'fort,'  after  hearing  this  notified  General  Hatch,  through  J.  A.  Meader,  that 
if  he  would  move  his  command  closer  to  the  'fort'  the  settiers  would  protect 
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General  Hatch,***  in  oommand  daring  th©  ^^^      -^  wi^^^//'] 

severely  censored  by  the  settlers  for  the  maxixi^^  ^^rnv  ^^^^  m 

were  handled.    While  in  the  field  he  permitte^J  ^^^^^^  ^  #' 

night,  and  his  bugles  were  sounded  at  all  YioxiT^  4t^  v 

enemy  every  possible  opportunity  to  locate  hi^     ^^"LIj'  ' 

and  the  possibility  of  an  engagement.    The  G&^^J'^^^ 

and  inclined  to  be  irascible,  and  it  can  be  readUX  ^^ 

who  knew  him  that  when  he  received  the  messaflT^ 

ofFering  his  oommand  protection,  he  stonnecl    ^^    ^      --  «^e  sstfi 

ly  at  everything  and  everybody.    His  actions  at  t^       ^^ore  ^    ^ 

only  be  conjectured  that  he  was  acting  under  ord^^'^  late  day  ca^ 

Department^  which  at  the  time,  in  a  great  measure,  ^^^  -'^m  the  TTar 

to  the  Indian  ring  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior^     -p^^^^^^&it 

parture  of  Victorio  and  his  band,  mining  and  fsTtnin^  ixxtt^  ^^  ^^ 

sumed  their  normal  conditions,  and  the  miner  and  ft^,.^^^^*®" 

-  ^^  warmer  alit#* 

prospered.  «-^e 

The  winter  of  '84  and  '85  the  miners  held  themselves  closel 
their  self-appointed  tasks  and  developed  their  prospects,  with  noth 
ing  of  note  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  until  May,  1885 
when  the  entire  country  was  electrified  with  the  news  that  (}er6n- 
imo,  a  successor  of  Victorio,  was  raiding  the  upper  '*  'Frisco." 
The  first  intimation  that  the  Indians  were  out  was  when  they  were 
seen  rounding  up  a  bunch  of  horses  in  the  pasture  of  the  W.  S. 
Banch,  belonging  to  Captain  French.  The  foreman,  Jim  Cook, 
rated,  and  justly,  too,  as  one  of  the  finest  shots  in  the  country,  when 
he  saw  them,  dropped  two  or  three  bullets  from  his  Creedmoor  rifie 
at  long  range,  which  checked  for  a  little  while  the  Apaches  in  theii* 

him.  We  leave  for  home  tomorrow.  Many  would  prefer  to  stay,  but  stock 
is  worn  out. 

"May  15.  Orders  to  start  for  home  —  Silver  City  —  at  1  p.  m.  tomorrow. 
The  families  here  will  aU  leave,  abandoning  everything.  A  total  of  31  persons 
were  killed  during  the  raid,  and  14  horses Idlled  at  the  Alma  fort." 

689  Edward  Hatch  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  was  conmiissioned 
a  captain  in  the  2nd  Iowa  Cavalry  (August  12,  1861);  major,  Sept  5th; 
It  col.,  Dec.  11th;  and  colonel  June  13,  1862;  brig.  gen.  voU.,  April  27,  1864; 
bvt.  maj.  gen.  vols.,  Dec  15,  1864,  for  sallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the 
battles  before  Nai^ville,  Tenn.,  honorary  mustered  out  of  service,  Jan.  15, 
1866.  July  29th,  1866,  commissioner  colonel  of  the  9th  cavalry,  U.  8.  A.;  bvt. 
brig.  gen.  U.  8.  A.,  March  2,  1867,  for  gallant  and  meritorius  service  in  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  major  general,  March  2nd,  1867,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec  1864.  De- 
partment commander,  New  Mexico,  1878-82;  died  April  11,  1889. 
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pastime.  On  the  ISth.  of  May,  word  was  brought  into  Alma  that 
Nat  Luae  and  Cal.  Orwig  had  been  killed  Mr.  Jo.  E.  Sheridan, 
now  of  Silver  City,  was  engaged  in  mining  at  Ckioney,  and  called 
Maurice  Coates,  his  mining  foreman,  and  his  men,  and  organized  a 
rescuing  party.  The  little  command,  headed  by  Sheridan  and 
Coates,  was  soon  on  the  traiL  En  route  to  the  place  where  Luse 
and  Orwig  had  fallen,  they  passed  a  detachment  of  United  States 
troops,  who  were  quietly  encamped  on  the  river  and  seemingly  their 
actions  indicated  that  their  duties  were  those  of  an  undertaker. 
The  mutilated  remains  were  soon  found,  placed  in  wagons,  and 
taken  to  Alma  for  burial. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  the  mining  camps  and  ranches  were  almost 
deserted,  and  the  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those 
in  attendance.  The  grief -stricken  relatives  had  the  sincere  qrm- 
pathy  of  everybody. 

A  few  days  later  —  May  22  —  a  searching  party  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  young  Englishman  named  Lyons,  who  had  been  killed, 
afterwards  mutilated,  and  when  found  was  badly  decomposed.  A 
neat  casket  was  hastily  improvised,  and  the  body  brought  to  the 
W.  S.  Ranch  and  interred  on  a  little  knoll  immediately  in  front  of 
it,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  residence  of  Captain  French, 
owner  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ranches  in  the  valley  of  the 
Trisco.  Closely  following  the  funeral  of  Luae  and  Orwig,  two 
companies  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  were  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities from  Fort  Bayard.  As  usual,  the  incompetent  was  first  on 
the  scene  of  action,  and,  although  guided  by  Sheridan  and  a  party 
of  well-kno¥m  and  tried  mountaineers,  the  commanding  officer,  Cap- 
tain Overton,  utterly  ignored  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  Sheri- 
dan, and  what  should  have  resulted  in  a  severe  punishment  for  the 
Indians  amounted  to  a  military  farce.  If  Madden,  with  his  com- 
pany, had  been  on  the  trail,  with  the  assistance  of  the  volunteers, 
Gter6nimo  would  have  received  a  just  and  merited  punishment. 

Overton's  unfitness  in  the  MogoUons,  with  the  best  possible  aid 
obtainable  in  the  line  of  scouts  and  experienced  mountaineers,  was 
repeated  during  the  months  of  June  and  October  of  1885.  The 
scene  of  action  had  been  changed  by  the  Apaches  from  MogoUon  to 
the  ranches  below  Cliff,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oila  river. 

The  first  visit  of  the  Apaches  was  during  the  month  of  June,  and 
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the  seeond  during  the  month  of  October.  Captain  OverUm  was  sta- 
tioned near  ClifF,  with  a  company  of  the  Sixth  U.S.  Cavalry,  and 
Captain  Ho£Fman/of  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry,  was 
also  a  part  of  the  command.  When  informed  that  the  Indians  were 
running  ofF  and  killing  horses,  Overton  replied  that  he  didn't  pro- 
pose to  take  the  words  of  children,  or  believe  the  reports  of  old 
women.  Clark  replied  that  he  didn't  represent  either  one  or  the 
other,  but  the  fact  remained  that  the  depredatiims  were  going  on  at 
the  very  moment  of  conversation.  Overton  again  made  some  flip- 
pant excuse  characteristic  of  the  man,  when  he  received  a  blessing 
from  Clark  that  he  undoubtedly  remembers  to  this  day,  stating  in 
his  remarks  that  he  (Clark)  believed  that  OverUm  was  a  coward. 
Overton  would  not  move-  A.  S.  Qoodell,  Mike  Fleming,  William 
Bates,  Arthur  and  Billy  Clai^  Jesse  Dic^nson,  and  an  Englishman 
—  name  unknown  —  followed  the  Indians  to  Bed  Rock  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  an  ambush  they  had  made  for  them,  and  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blue  creek,  heard  the  shots  which  killed  ''Dutch  John," 
a  stockman,  Living  in  that  region.  The  Indians  killed  sixteen  head 
of  horses,  and  many  others  died  of  their  wounds. 

The  mail  coaches  ran  during  the  night,  it  being  unsafe  to  make 
daylight  runs.  On  one  of  these  trips  Frank  Lauderbaugh  was 
driving,  and  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  beyond  Little  Dry,  the  let- 
ter pouch  of  the  mails  was  lost ;  it  was  not  discovered  that  it  was 
missing  until  the  coach  arrived  at  Pleasanton  at  1  a.m.  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  'Frisco  valley  signal  fires  were  burning  and  plainly 
noticeable  in  the  Mogollon  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
and  on  the  peaks  of  the  San  Francisco  range  on  the  westerly.  The 
women  and  children  of  the  valley  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty 
were  crowded  in  a  stone  building  owned  by  an  eccentric  individual 
by  the  name  of  Wheeler,  who,  while  he  was  desirous  of  becoming  a 
full-fledged  Mormon,  was  never  received  into  full  fellowship  of  the 
Church  of  Latter  I>ay  Saints.  As  the  stage  drove  up,  several  fires 
were  noticeable  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  close  to  the  ''foot- 
hills." Bishop  Maxwell's  attention  was  directed  to  the  fires  and 
asked  if  it  was  the  correct  thing  for  a  sentry  in  Indian  warfare  to 
have  brightly  burning  fires  day  or  night  The  Bishop  saw  the  point 
and,  calling  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  which  proved 
to  be  one  of  his  sons,  Charles  Maxwell,  now  a  resident  of  Arizona, 
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was  difipatohed  to  the  spot  and  tha  fire  extingaidied  at  once.  The 
loss  of  the  letter  pouch  now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  driver, 
Frank  Landerbangh,  who  called  Jafk,  a  Shoshone  Indian,  whom  the 
Mormon  women  had  raised  from  infancy,  and  for  whom  they  had 
traded  a  practically  worthless  pony  rather  than  see  the  babe  left  on 
the  trail  to  perish.  The  loss  of  tlie  letter  pouch  was  explained  to 
Jack,  the  reward  ofFered.  Jack  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  with  a 
majestic  wave  of  the  hand,  pointing  to  signal  fires  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  exclaimed,  ''They'll  fix  me  if  they  catch  me;  if  I  get  one 
of  them,  Qod  I  how  111  roast  him — ''  laying  particular  emphasis  on 
the  word  ''roast"  "111  go."  About  daybreak  he  returned  with 
the  lost  pouch,  and  on  being  asked  if  he  followed  the  road  he  re- 
plied: "One  way  only,  but  coming  back  I  took  to  the  ridges  and 
made  all  the  short  cuts  that  I  knew  of  or  could  find." 

The  return  trip  of  the  stage,  but  one,  Lauderbaugh's  brother,  Al, 
was  driving,  and  along  the  route  from  Alma  to  the  Bush  Ranch  — 
now  Olenwood  Springs  —  fresh  Indian  signs  were  plainly  notice- 
able in  several  places  along  the  road.  The  Apache  postoffices,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  pile  of  stones,  usually  triangular  in  form,  were  in 
evidenoe  in  several  places,  and  each  of  the  little  pile  of  rocks  had  a 
broken  twig  laid  across  it;  if  not  a  twig,  a  blade  of  bear  grass,  both 
conveying  to  Indians  passing  in  that  direction  information  unin- 
telligible to  the  white  man. 

Fresh  moccasin  tracks  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ranch 
did  not  in  the  least  disturb  Mrs.  Bush,  whose  ranch  was  located 
where  Ol^iwood  now  stands,  who  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
stage  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June,  1885.  As  Lauderbaugh 
drove  up,  she  bade  him  good  morning,  and  said  in  her  quaint,  back- 
woods dialect:  "Al,  I  reckon  you're  going  to  town!"  "Yes,"  he 
replied.  "Well,  take  this,"  handing  him  a  ten-doUar  bill.  "What 
shall  I  do  with  itt"  he  asked.  Mrs.  Bush  said  in  reply:  "Al, 
ye 're  got  the  money,  when  you  get  to  town  get  the  gals  some  hats," 
pointing  to  three  urchins  at  her  side.  "But  what  kind  of  hats  and 
what  size  shall  I  gett"  persisted  Lauderbaugh.  Mrs.  Bush  replied, 
"G(et  the  gals  some  hats."  "What's  the  Indian  newst"  she  in- 
quired. Lauderbaugh  told  her  what  he  had  seen  on  the  road  and 
asked  her  where  her  husband  was.  She  replied  with  an  indination 
of  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  main  range  of  the  Mogollons,  that 
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he  waa  out  in  tiie  hills  '^cuttin'  sign/'  meaning  that  her  husband 
was  looking  after  his  herd  of  cattle.  Here  was  a  piixieer  woman 
alone,  with  three  little  children,  with  only  a  rifle  for  protection, 
utterly  oblivious  of  impending  danger,  which  lurked  behind  eveiy 
tree,  bush,  and  rock  in  the  valley,  her  mind  centering  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  summer  hats  for  her  little  girls.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
Lauderbaugh  got  the  hats,  and  on  his  return  trip  to  Silver  City,  as 
he  ascended  the  hill  leading  from  Little  Dry  creek  to  the  mesa,  he 
was  fired  upon  and  his  wagon  riddled  with  bullets.  Luckily  Liau- 
derbaugh  escaped  uninjured,  and  for  years  afterwards  wore  as  a 
watch  charm  a  bullet  that  he  found  in  his  wagon,  as  a  souvenir  of 
one  of  the  many  escapes  in  the  Indian  War  of  1885. 

It  was  a  daily  occurrence  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  '85  to 
hear  that  some  one  in  the  MogoUon  country  had  been  murdered  and 
his  stock  driven  off,  or  wantonly  killed,  and  his  cabin  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  culmination  of  these  atrocities,  in  the  Mc^^llon  coun- 
try, ended  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1885,  at  Soldier  Hill,  about 
a  mile  distant^  in  a  southerly  directiim,  from  Header's  Ranch  on 
Big  Dry  creek.  J.  McEinney,*^  who  served  as  a  guide  and  seout, 
from  the  outbreak  of  Oeronimo's  campaign  to  the  dose,  in  Socorro 
and  Orant  counties,  first  with  Major  Sumner,  who  established  head- 
quarters, camp,  and  conmiissary  at  the  W.  S.  Ranch,  three  miles 
above  Alma,  states  that  in  September,  '85,  he  ''guided  Lieutenant 
Cabal  with  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  to 
lAogoUon  Creek,  was  out  about  thirty  days,  when  Cabal  was  joined 
by  Company  L  of  the  same  regiment;  they  followed  the  Indians 
through  Mule  Creek  mountains  for  several  days.  The  Indians 
changed  their  course  and  crossed  the  Oila  river,  a  short  distance 

•«oj.  McKinnej^  the  scout,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  has  passed  the  seventieth 
mile  post  of  life.  Arrived  in  Denver  early  in  1867,  en  route  to  California;  re- 
mained in  the  Qolden  State  until  1870,  when  he  returned  to  Colorado  and  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  mining  near  Georgetown,  in  the  Centennial  State.  As 
a  miner  the  old  seout  was  quite  successful,  and  amassed  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. Beverses  followed,  and  he  cast  his  lines  in  Texas,  and  achieved  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  frontiersman  and  scout  under  General  Custer.  During  the 
summer  of  1885  he  entered  the  service  of  the  government  under  Major  Sunmer, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  which  was  being  waged  against 
Ger6nimo  and  his  band  of  Apache  Indians,  and  was  with  Lieut.  Fountain  when 
ambushed  on  Soldiers'  Hill.  Since  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars  McKinney  has 
engaged  in  prospecting,  and  has  located  several  very  promising  prospects,  and 
at  the  present  time  has  charge  of  the  Socorro  Mining  &  MiSing  Company's 
water  supply,  about  three  mi&s  above  the  town  of  Mogollon. 
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above  Duncan,  Arizona.  At  this  point  in  their  marauding  expedi- 
tion, their  ooune  was  changed  by  a  company  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry. 
In  November,  Cabal  picked  up  a  trail  several  days  old  and  followed 
it  to  Blue  river  and  Pigeon  creek,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Fountain,  and  proceeded  to  Hampson 
Ranch,  on  the  Eagle  river,  where  the  Apaches  had  killed  their 
horses,  and  left  for  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  on  foot  to  rest  up 
and  feed  on  rations  supplied  by  the  government.  Command  stopped 
over  night  at  Clifton,  and  replenished  rations.  Four  or  five  miles 
below  Clifton  struck  the  trail  of  forty  or  fifty  Indians,  followed  it 
until  nightfall,  when  we  were  joined  by  a  company  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry.  Following  morning,  at  daybreak,  again  followed  the  trail 
five  or  six  miles»  when  it  divided,  the  Sixth  Cavalry  detachment 
taking  the  right-hand  trail  and  Lieutenant  Fountain,  senior  officer 
of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  taking  the  left-hand  trail  which  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mogollon  mountains.  The  command,  the  first 
day  out  from  Clifton,  when  crossing  Cactus  Flats,  at  about  noon, 
came  upon  the  bodies  of  two  men  by  the  name  of  Clark  and  Kinney, 
who  had  been  murdered  a  few  hours  before.  They  were  freighters 
and  were  loaded  with  ore  concentrates.  The  sacks  were  thrown  out 
of  the  wagon  and  cut  open,  and  the  rich  ore  scattered  over  the 
ground.  On  White  House  Mesa  trail  again  split.  Command  fol- 
lowed to  a  point  where  they  came  together  and  found  the  Indian 
camp  in  the  rough  mountains  at  the  head  of  Mogollon  creek.  Fires 
were  stiU  burning  when  we  came  up.  Next  day  followed  them 
closely  and  found  cabin  burning  close  to  the  junction  of  the  trail, 
leading  from  the  head  of  Mogollon  creek  to  the  Oila  river. 

''About  eight  miles  from  this  point  Lillian  and  Pryor  had  started 
a  ranch,  and  as  the  command  came  within  hearing  distance,  two 
shots  were  heard  about  sundown.  Command  dismounted  in  the 
brush,  and,  coming  in  sight  of  the  Indians,  fired  into  them,  killing 
nine  (Apache  account  after  acti(Hi).  At  daylight  found  the  bodies 
of  Lillian  and  Pryor  just  as  they  fell,  and  proceeded  to  Papineau's 
cabin  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Oila.  Papineau  turned  all  his  pro- 
visions over  to  the  troops,  who  had  a  hearty  meal,  the  first  in  sev- 
eral da3rs.  At  1  p.m.  the  command  started  for  Alma  for  rations, 
having  been  out  thirty-six  days  on  ten  days'  rations.  Arrived  at 
headquarters  camp  at  the  W.  S.  Ranch;  horses  re-shod,  and  a 
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month's  sapply  of  rations  packed.  Command,  with  an  addition  of 
ten  Navajo  soouts^  marched  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Siggins 
Ranch  on  Big  Dry  creek  the  17th  of  December,  1885.  Wait  into 
camp  and  during  the  night  courier  arrived  with  dispatches  from 
Fort  Bayard  to  Lieutenant  Fountain.  The  next  morning  the 
weather  was  stormy.  The  command  started  out,  myself  (McEan- 
ney,  the  soout)  and  the  courier  in  advance,  and  not  a  Navajo  scout 
in  sight  Just  above  Header's  Ranch  the  courier  left  me  and  rode 
through  the  ambush  uninjured.  A  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Maddox 
rode  up.  The  troops  were  in  dose  marching  order,  and  the  ^  boys' 
were  singing  'Qood-by,  iify  Lover,  Oood-by,'  and  my  first  intima- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Indians  was  wh^i  my  horse  threw  up  his 
head,  and  the  bullet  intended  for  me  struck  him  between  the  eyes, 
killing  him  instantly ;  as  he  fell  he  lay  on  my  Winchester  rifle,  which 
was  in  a  scabbard  on  his  side.  Firing  g^ieral,  and  the  Indian  who 
shot  my  horse  thought  I  was  done  for.  I  recovered  my  Winchester ; 
the  Indian  who  killed  my  horse  was  below.  I  aimed  for  his  belt,  the 
Indian  threw  up  his  hands  and  sat  dovm  on  a  rock.  I  turned 
around  and  the  Indian  who  shot  ICaddox  fell  and  I  took  a  shot  at  a 
third.  By  this  time  the  entire  ccmmiand  was  retreating.  Fountain 
re-formed  his  troops,  charged,  and  regained  the  fidd  in  time  to  save 
the  dead  from  mutilation,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  dead  and 
wounded  from  being  robbed  of  everything  of  value  they  had  on 
them.  The  casualties  of  the  command  numbered  six  dead  —  one 
commissioned  officer  and  five  enlisted  mexi  —  and  three  enlisted  men 
wounded.  The  Navajo  scouts  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  fight, 
but  they  were  in  evidence  when  it  was  over.  The  Apaches  meeting 
with  a  defeat  at  Lillian's  and  Pryor's  on  the  Middle  Gila,  took 
Fountain's  trail  to  the  'Frisco'  valley  and  ambushed  him  on  Sol- 
dier's Hill." 

This  tragedy,  for  such  it  was,  ended  the  Gter6nimo  campaign  in 
the  MogoUon  country,  and  careful  estimates  made  at  the  time  place 
the  number  of  whites,  prospectors,  miners,  and  ranchmen  who  were 
brutally  murdered  in  the  strip  of  country  extending  from  the  Gila 
river  to  the  Arizona  border,  and  from  the  San  Francisco  mountains 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mogollon  system,  at  fifty.  Per  contra  it 
was  impossible  at  the  time  to  arrive  at  any  definite  basis  as  to  the 
number  of  Indians  who  were  killed,  but  it  was  believed  then,  and  is 
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now,  by  those  who  are  oompetent  to  judge  of  Buxh  matters,  that 
Oerdnimo  lost  twenty-eight  of  his  warriors. 

The  causes  leading  up  to  the  Victorio  and  Gfer6nimo  raids  are 
discussed  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The  Indian  hostility  to  the 
American  people  was  made  possible  largely  through  the  treatment 
accorded  the  Apache  by  a  number  of  Americans  who  may  be  justly 
blamed  for  some  of  their  murderous  attacks  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  nineteenth  oentury.*^^  The  Spaniards  ^'  and  Mexicans  almost 
continuously  for  more  than  two  and  cme-half  centuries  waged  war 
upon  the  Apache;  accounts  of  campaigns  covering  a  period  of  more 
than  a  century  are  to  be  found  in  the  Santa  Fe  archives  sa  listed  in 
the  note. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  large  number  of  Pueblo  In- 
dian villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Orande,  extending  from  a 
point  near  San  Mardal  on  the  south  northward.  The  first  mention 
we  have  of  any  of  these  villages  is  found  in  Castaneda's  account  of 
the  expedition  under  Frandsoo  Yasquez  Coronado.^' 

In  the  year  1581,  there  lived  at  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  present 
state  of  Chihuahua,  a  Franciscan  priest  who  had  joined  the  order 
upon  coming  to  Mexico.*^  He  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
make  journeys  into  the  neighboring  country  for  the  purpose  of 
making  conversions.  In  his  travels  he  heard  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ** terraced  houses"  living  in  the  Far  North.***    Finally,  with 

^lAnte,  vol.  ii,  436,  note  359;  43S,  439,  440;  Ger6nimo,  438,  442,  notes 
302,  363;  443,  note  363;  445,  446,  note  866. 

MSJA^  SpaiUah  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  toI.  ii;  Arehiyet  Nos.  13,  53, 
216;  eounoJl  of  war,  1715,  No.  224;  231,  239;  campaign  of  1721,  No.  313;  329, 
495,  744,  942,  997,  998,  1052,  1067,  1071;  treaty  with  Apaches,  No.  1086;  1087, 
1090;  1102,  1110,  1112,  1113,  1129,  1132,  1134,  1137,  1140,  1151,  1159,  1162; 
Spanish  Indian  policy,  1164,  1168;  road  through  Apache  eonntrr,  1187,  1197; 
(jomanche  against  Apache,  1200;  1219,  1231,  123^  1266;  1271,  1317,  1341, 
1375c  1399,  1404,  1405,  1412,  1416,  1421,  1430,  1444,  1452,  1461,  1463,  1471, 
1479,  1489,  1492,  1495a,  1504,  1509,  1518,  1519,  1544,  1558,  1563,  1640,  1673, 
1766,  1998,  2008,  2012,  2080,  2091,  2325. 

Ms^fittf,  YoL  i,  pp.  235.  There  was  a  regular  chronicler  of  the  Goronado 
expedition,  other  than  Castafieda,  but  his  record,  so  far  has  never  eome  to 
light,  and  Oastaiieda's  account  was  written  20  years  after  the  expedition  had 
returned  to  New  Spain.  See  Castafieda,  CibolOj  p.  430:  "por  one  ania  ydo  eon 
don  gard  lopes  un  pedro  de  sotomayor  qne  yba  por  coronista  de  el  campo." 

M«  So  says  Fr.  Juan  de  Torqnemada,  Monanma  IndianOy  Ub.  xxi,  chap,  ix, 
p.  626.  Mendieta.  Hiti.  Bee,  Ind.,  Ub.  ▼,  Part  II,  p.  761,  says:  ''lego,  natural 
del  eondado  de  Niebla,  tomo  el  habito  de  religion  en  esta  provinda  del  Santa 
Evangelico,  donde  servio  a  sos  hermanos  muehos  afios." 

646  Mendieta,  op  eU»,  p.  762 :  ' '  Siendo  ja^  viejo,  en  edad,  moviole  el  eqiirita 
y  celo  de  la  salvacion  de  las  almas  a  qne  pidiese  lieencio  a  sob  prelados  para  ir 
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an  escort  commanded  by  Captain  Chamnscado,  this  friar,  whose 
name  was  Buiz  or  Bodriguez,  came  north  by  way  of  the  vall^  of 
the  lUo  Orande,  accompanied  by  two  other  friars.  A  journal  or 
diary  was  kept  of  Chamuscado's  travels,  from  which  we  know  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  travels  of  these  friars 
up  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Qrande  through  that  portion  of  the  county 
of  Socorro.^*  When  Chamuscado  returned  to  Mexico  the  usual  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  results  of  his  undertaking  was  begun,  the  in- 
terrogatories being  made  under  the  order  of  the  viceroy,  the  C6nde 
de  Corufia.**^  One  of  the  witnesses,  Hernando  Oallegos,  ''had 
made  many  trips  in  pursuit  of  Indian  bandits,  beyond  Santa  Bar- 
«  bara,  with  the  captains  and  leaders  appointed  for  the  purpose  and, 

through  one  of  the  Indians  which  they  captured  oa  these  pursuits, 

he  had  learned  that  beyond  the  government  of  Prancisco  and  Diego 

i  

I  a  morar  &  la  eustodia  de  Zaeateeas    .    .    .    j  Uegado  a  Zaeateeas  anduvo 

I  peregrinando  algunos  dias  por  entar  aqneUot  b&rbaros    .    .    .    hasta  que  ulti- 

I  mamente,  tendiendo  asiento  j  morada  en  un  valle  que  Daman  de  San  Bartolome, 

)  ciertos  indios    .    .    .    le  dieron  relaeion  de  unas  grandee  poblaeionee  que 

^  habia  lejoe  de  alii  que  por  eer  de  tanta  genie,  deepnes  las  Damaron  el  Nuevo 

/  Mexico." 

•M  The  Boyal  Ordinance  of  July  ISth,  1573,  required  that  "  disco verers,  by 
\  sea  or  by  land,  shall  keep  a  daily  eommentuy  or  memorial  of  aU  that  tfa^ 

>  may  see  or  And  in  the  countries  they  may  diseoyer,  and  of  what  happens  to 

them  and  shaU  write  it  in  a  book,  and  it  shall  be  read  in  public  every  day  to 
those  i>articipating  in  the  said  discovery  so  that  more  may  be  ascertained  of 
what  takes  place  and  the  truth  of  it  may  be  established.  It  shall  be  signed 
by  some  of  the  leading  men;  that  book  shall  be  kept  with  great  care,  and, 
when  they  return,  it  may  be  presented  to  the  Audiencia  under  whose  authority 
they  went  out."  Ordenaneas  de  8u  Magestadf  p.  149.  Chamuscado  must  have 
kept  such  a  Diary  but  so  far  it  has  not  come  to  light  that  we  know  of. 

«4TThe  first  witness  examined  was  Pedro  de  Bustamante,  a  soldier,  who, 
when  asked  why,  if  for  more  than  two  years  he  had  contemplated  the  journey 
to  New  Mexico,  he  resarded  it  as  a  fruitful  enterprise,  said :  "Because  an 
Indian  told  him  that  beyond  the  district  governed  by  Diego  de  Ibarra  there 
was  a  certain  settlement  of  Indians  who  had  cotton  and  made  mantles  with 
which  they  covered  themselves;  and  that  the  book  which  had  been  written  by 
Alvar  Nufiez  Oabeza  de  Vaca  had  also  contributed  in  encouraging  him."  Tm- 
iimonio  dado,  p.  82.  The  next  witness  was  Hernando  Gallegos,  who  confirmed 
the  testimony  of  Bustamante,  saying:  "y  por  Ui  relaeion  que  le  dio  un  indio 
de  los  que  prendieron  en  las  dichas  entradas  supo  que  adelante  de  la  dieha 
gobemaeion  de  Francisco  y  Diego  de  Ybarra,  muy  lejos  de  dla,  abia  muy 
grandes  poblaciones  de  indios;  oue  tenian  algodon  y  hacian  mantas  de  que  se 
vestian;  e  que  se  sustentaban  de  mais,  e  gallinas  de  la  tierra,  y  frijoles  y 
calabasas,  y  came  de  vaca." 
^  The  "Government  of  the  Ybarras"  was  that  of  Nueva  Viscaya,  including 

what  is  now  southern  Chihuahua  and  lying  due  south  of  the  Bio  Grande  region 
"^  of  New  Mexico.    The  "came  de  vaca"  was  the  meat  of  the  buffalo  which 

roamed  the  Pecos  valley  country,  the  Indians  of  the  Bio  Grande  valley  making 
annual  tours  to  the  buffalo  plains  for  purpose  of  killing  and  trading  for 
buffalo  skins  and  meat. 
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de  Ibarra,  and  very  far  from  it,  there  were  very  lar^e  Indian  settle- 
mentSy  which  had  cotton  and  who  made  mantles  in  which  they 
dressed;  and  that  they  lived  upon  com  and  fowl  of  the  country, 
and  beans,  squash  and  the  meat  of  cows  and  that  this  created  in  him 
and  the  others  the  desire  to  go  inland.  There  was  also  another 
witness,  Bemando  Barredo.  He  verifies  all  that  was  said  by  the 
other  two.''  These  depositions  were  taken  on  May  16  and  October 
20,  1682.  It  is  more  than  likdy  that  this  information  was  given 
to  the  worthy  Friar  Rodriguez  and  that  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
induced  him  to  travel  toward  the  distant  north  for  Pedro  BustSr 
mante  also  says  that  ''desirous  of  serving  Ood  and  His  Majesty,  it 
was  more  than  two  years  that  he  and  Fr.  Rodriguez  were  thinking 
of  the  matter."  *^  Fr.  Rodriguez  ^*  was  at  this  time  a  man  of  ad- 
vanced years.  The  two  Franciscans  vdth  him  were  Fray  Juan  de 
Santa  Maria,  who  was  an  ordained  priest,  while  Fr.  Rodrigpiez  was 
only  a  lay-brother.  The  other  Friar  was  Francisco  Lopez.*^^  The 
Friars  had  asked  the  viceroy  for  an  escort  of  twenty  men,  which 

MS  Te&Hmonio  dado,  p.  82.  **j  qae  lo  que  prindpalme&te  le  movio  a  haeer 
la  dieha  Jornada  y  aeompafiar  a  los  dichos  religioaoB  foe  principalmente  de 
•enrir  a  Dies  Nueetro  Sefior  7  Sn  Magestad;  7  qae  ningona  persona  le  pemadio 
a  ello,  antes  eon  el  deeeo  que  tenia  dicho,  el  7  el  religioao  abia  mas  de  doe 
afioe  qne  trataban  de  ir  la  dieha  jomada;  7  el  proeoro  atraer  a  lot  demas  qae 
foeron,  para  qne  la  hieiesen." 

««»Mendieta,  in  hie  Hiaioria  aajs  of  him:  ''^Siendo  7a  viejo  en  edad." 
This  eeema  to  me  of  importance  as  Mendieta  was  a  eontemponuy  of  Bodri- 
gnes,  was  in  the  ei^  of  Mexico  after  1573,  and  natara]l7  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Bodriguez  per8onall7. 

•so Testimofiio  do^,  p.  80.  The  C6nde  de  Corufia  8a7B  in  the  preamble: 
"que  por  euanto  por  relaeion  que  la  dieron  FVav  Affustin  Bodriguez  de  la 
Orden  de  San  Franeiseo.  con  otros  reli^osos  de  la  d&ha  orden,  de  que  pre- 
tendian  ir  a  predicar  el  Santo  Erang^o  adelante  de  las  minas  de  Santa 
Barbola  t  de  la  Gobemacion  de  Diego  de  Ibara,  a  eierta  tierra  nueva  que  ten- 
dran  notida.''  In  1582  the  yieero7  wrote  to  the  kinff  8a7ing  (p.  98) :  "Por 
Noviembre  del  afio  pasado,  de  ochente,  vino  a  mi  un  Fra7le  que  se  deoia  Fra7 
Agustin  Bodriguez  de  la  Orden  de  San  Francisco,  7  me  dijo  que  queria  entrar 
a  predicar  el  Santo  Evangelico,  adelante  de  las  minas  de  Santa  BArbola,  ques 
en  la  Nueva  Vi8ca7a;  7  viendo  su  buen  zelo,  .  .  .  le  di  licensia  para  que 
lo  hiciese,  llevando  eonsigo  otros  religiosos."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  Friar  had  come  back  to  the  City  of  Mexico  from  Santa  B&rbola  prior  to 
November,  1580,  in  order  to  get  authority  for  his  intended  trip  to  the  unknown 
lands  north  of  Nueva  Viscava.  He  had  alreadv  secured  permission  from  the 
prelate  of  the  order  for  Mendieta  8a7s,  in  his  Eistaria,  p.  703:  "dio  la 
vuelta  para  Mexico  7  pidio  religiosos  para  la  conversion  de  aonella  nueva  gente. 
El  Prelado  le  dio  dos  sacerdotes  por  entonces,  que  se  ofrecieron  para  aquella 
jomada,  hasta  reeibir  aviso  de  lo  que  mas  eonviniese.  Llamabase  el  uno  (que 
fue  por  superior  de  los  eompaneros)  Fra7  Francisco  Lopez,  venido  de  la  pro- 
vincia  del  Andalucia,  7  el  otro  Fr.  Juan  de  Santa  Mana  de  nacion  Catalan, 
ambos  manoebos  virtuosos  7  teologos,  que  aetualmente  salian  de  estndio. ' ' 
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was  allowed,  but  only  eight,  with  Francisoo  Sanchez  Chamuscado 
in  command,  making  twelve  in  all,  not  including  twelve  additional 
Indian  servants,  left  Santa  B&rbola  or  Barbara  on  June  5,  1581. 
No  such  preparations  as  had  been  made  for  the  great  Coronado  ex- 
pedition forty  years  before  were  undertaken  here.  This  was  a  very 
simple  afFair  having  in  view  the  christianizing  of  the  natives  and  an 
investigation  of  the  countries  which  were  to  be  visited. 

Leaving  Santa  Barbara,  the  expedition  entered  the  ''Valley  of 
San  Qregorio,'^  which  valley  they  followed  downward  to  a  large 
river  which  they  named  Ouadalquivir.  This  stream  was  the  Bio 
Grande  del  Norte,*'^  and  was  followed  by  them  upstream  a  distance 
estimated  to  be  eighty  leagues  and  the  country  entirely  uninhab- 
ited, at  the  aid  of  which  they  reached  a  settlement  which  they 
named  the  ** Province  of  San  Felipe"  ••*  where  there  was  a  regular 
village,  with  houses  of  two  stories  and  well  designed,  built  of  adobe 
(mud)  and  white  inside;  and  the  people  were  dressed  in  cotton 
mantles  and  shirts  of  the  same  material  and  they  secured  inf  ormsr 
tion  that  on  both  sides,  away  from  the  river,  there  were  many  other 
villages  of  Indians  of  the  same  nation  who  received  them  peaceably 
and  gave  them  of  what  they  had,  which  was  com,  squash  and  beans, 
fowls,  and  other  things  upon  which  they  lived.  They  inquired  of 
the  Indians  if  there  were  other  settlemaits  and  through  signs  the 
Indians  told  them  there  were,  in  consequence  of  which  they  as- 

«si  Tegtimonio  dado,  p.  83,  ''e  yendo  por  el  rio  abajo^  faeron  a  daren  otro 
rio  que  la  pusieron  por  sombre  el  rio  de  Guadalqaiyir,  por  aer  ^ande  j 
candaloso."  At  the  end  of  the  vaUey  of  Ban  Gregorio  the  first  nyer  they 
reached  was  the  Concho  and  this  they  followed  down  stream  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte  —  **j  fueron  el  propio  valle,  abajo,  hasta  dar 
en  el  rio  que  llaman  de  Concha    .    .    ." 

An  of  these  facts  likewise  appear  in  what  is  known  as  the  Belaoion  Breve 
y  Verdadera  del  De8e^hrimiento  del  Nueva  Mexico,  Doc.  de  Indias,  voL  15, 
pp.  140  and  150.  The  affidavits  of  these  men,  however,  were  made  the  year 
before  the  Belaci6n  which  bears  date  October  26th,  1583. 

MS  lliis  shows  that  the  entire  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Concho,  along 
the  Itio  Grande  valley,  as  far  north  as  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ban 
Marcial  was  uninhabited  by  Indians  who  lived  in  houses — fixed  habitations. 
"  Y  asi  fueron  adelante  por  el  propio  rio  arriba  y  caminaron  viente  jomadas  de 
hasta  ochenta  leguas  de  despoblado  y  llegaron  a  una  poblacion.    .    ." 

This  portion  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Bio  Grande  they  named  San  Felipe.  Ihid, 
"que  le  pusieron  por  nombre  la  provinda  de  Bant  Fdipe,  y  alii  haUaron  pueblo 
f  ormado  con  casas  de  dos  altos  y  de  buena  traza  hechas  de  tapia  y  blancas  por 
d  entro,  y  la  gente  vestida  de  mantas  de  alffodon  y  camisas  de  lo  propio;  y 
tubieron  noticias  que  a  los  lados  fnera  del  no  habia  otros  muchos  pueblos  de 
indios  de  la  misma  nacion,  los  cuales  los  recibieron  de  paz  y  le  dieron  de  lo 
que  tenian,  que  hera  nuda,  calabasas  y  frisolee  y  gallinas  y  otras  cosas  que  es 
de  lo  elloB  sustentan;  y  tomando." 
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cended  the  river  further,  finding  other  pueblos  alcmg  their  journey, 
as  well  as  on  the  sides^  which  they  could  see  on  their  way.  Finally 
they  arrived  at  another  nation  of  Indians  using  another  language 
and  a  different  dress. 

With  the  information  which  we  have  from  the  Coronado  expedi- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  Indians  first  met  by  the  Friars  were  the 
Piros,  and  having  in  mind  the  **great  river"  which  they  had  fol- 
lowed upstream  for  ''eighty  leagues,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  reached  them  at  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Bio  Grande 
pueblos.**' 

Passing  on  up  the  Bio  Orande  valley  these  Friars  visited  a  great 
many  Pueblo  villages,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work.'"^  Finally  they  all  lost  their  lives  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  living  near  the  pueblo  of  Puara,'""  in  the 
province  of  Tiguex. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Concho  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
Jornada  del  Muerto,  then  there  were  no  inhabited  villages  of  the 
''pueblo"  class.  There  were,  of  course,  tribes  of  Indians,  but  these 
were  nomads  *"*  who  had  no  permanent  homes  and  lived  on  roots 
and  the  tuna. 


«s8See  ante,  voL  i,  ]p.  232,  note  250;  347,  note  356. 

Fr.  Alonzo  de  Benavides,  in  his  Memorialf  Ayer  trans.,  p.  16-17,  tm  after 
describing  the  Apache  nation,  and  their  habitat  on  the  Jornada  del  Muerto: 
''And  although  these  Apaches  are  very  warlike,  they  are  more  to  be  trusted 
than  the  foregoing  nations  (Maruoa),  and  we  pass  by  way  of  them  with  less 
anxiety,  until  we  reach  the  BiO  del  Norte  again^  on  whose  banks  commence  the 
settlements  of  New  Mexico  in  the  order  fofiowmg:  Arriving  at  this  river  on 
this  side,  (there)  begin  the  first  settlements,  by  tiie  Piro  province  and  nation, 
with  many  pueblos,  and  houses  of  adobe,  of  one  and  two  stories,  with  their 
corridors  to  the  plazas.  (It  is)  a  people  clothed  and  of  republican  (govern- 
ment), subject  to  their  captains,  great  cultivators  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  their 
own  as  well  as  those  we  have  brought  them;  (making)  very  great  hunts  of 
deer,  cottontail  rabbits,  jack-rabbits,  and  many  sorts  of  fish  in  the  river.  The 
land  of  this  province  is  so  fertile  that  all  that  is  sown  in  it  yields  with  much 
abundance,  particularly  the  pifion,  which,  though  it  is  general  throughout  all 
that  land,  is  much  better  in  this  province  than  in  the  others,  because  of  the 
better  climate  which  it  has." 

•^Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  255,  262,  258,  note  273;  death  of,  259,  260,  note  274, 
note  276.    See  also  this  volume  chapters  on  Valencia  and  Torrance  counties. 

•B6  Ante,  voL  i,  p.  261,  note  279.    See  also  Sandoval  county,  this  volume. 

•06  After  leaving  Santa  Barbara,  the  friars  traveled  for  31  days  through  a 
country  in  which  the  Indians  were  "naked"  —  Chichimeca  —  a  wild,  roving 
people.  Thence  for  19  days  not  a  human  soul  was  seen,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  met  an  Indian  of  whom  they  inquired  (by  si^s)  where  there  might 
be  com,  and  he  gave  them  to  understand  "that  at  a  journey  from  there,  we 
would  find  maize  in  quantity,  and  it  was  through  showing  him  two  or  three 
grains,  and  he  made  signs  tiiat  the  people  wore  a  dress  of  the  color  of  our 
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With  the  death  of  these  friars  at  the  hands  of  the  Tigua  Indians 
they  thought  that  they  had  rid  themselTes  of  the  ''white  invader/' 
The  escort  under  Chamuseado  had  left  the  friars  in  the  province 
of  Tiguex  and  returned  to  New  Spain. 

Before  the  news  of  the  murder  of  these  f rayles  had  reached  New 
Spain  the  officiak  of  the  viceroyalty  were  becoming  uneasy  as  to 
their  fate.  The  viceroy  communicated  with  the  Lieutenant  Cap- 
tain-Oeneral  of  New  Qalicia,  Dcm  Bodrigo  del  Bio  de  Losa^  relative 
to  sending  out  a  party  to  ascertain  about  their  whereabouts  and  to 
investigate  the  entire  country.  Before  a  reply  was  had  the  news  of 
the  death  of  the  friars  had  reached  the  viceroy. 

At  this  time  a  wealthy  resident  of  Mexico  volunteered  for  the 
purpose.  His  name  was  Antonio  de  Espejo.^"^  Under  his  guid- 
ance and  through  his  financial  aid,  the  pueblos  of  the  Bio  Qrande 
were  again  to  become  acquainted  with  the  power  and  insistence  of 
the  Spaniard.  It  appears  from  Espejo^s  own  declarations  that 
when  it  became  known  that  the  three  friars  had  remained  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Far  North,  and  before  the  news  of  their  death 
had  been  received,  the  superiors  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis  had 
already  initiated  eflbrts  to  secure  some  person  who  would  go  to 
their  aid.    A  Franciscan  by  the  name  of  Fray  Bernardino  Beltran 

shirts  and  that  they  had  houses."  The  BeHacion  Breve  says:  "j  eaminamos 
dies  7  naeve  dias  sin  poder  ver  ninguna  gente  ni  cosa  viva/'  and  "7  al  fin 
dellos,  fue  Nuestro  Sefior  servido  de  nos  deparar  un  yndio  desnudo,  vispera  de 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Agosto"  and  ''que  por  sanas,  le  preguntamos  donde  habi- 
tamos  maiz  7  el  nos  respondio  que  una  jomada  de  alii  hallariamos  maTs  en 
cantidady  7  esto  fue  por  dos  0  tree  granos  que  le  ensenamos;  7  que  habia  mueho, 
7  nos  senalo  que  andavan  bestios  de  la  eolor  de  nuestras  eamisas  7  que  tenian 
easas,  7  todo  esto  por  senas  7  senales  que  haeia  on  la  tierra." 

•07  Espejo  was  a  native  of  the  Git7  of  Cordoba;  he  was  about  60  7ear8  of 
age.  Belaii^  del  Viage,  p.  102.  That  he  was  a  man  of  ver7  considerable 
means  is  shown  b7  the  fact  that  he  bore  nearl7  the  entire  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition, for  he  Ba7B:  "7  de  gastar  parte  de  mi  hacienda  en  haeerle  la  costa," 
and  also,  ' '  a  los  euales  o  a  la  ma7or  parte  socorro  con  armas  7  cabaUos,  muni- 
clones  7  bastitentos  7  otras  cosas  necessarias  para  tan  largo  7  nueva  viage." 

In  the  Belacidn  we  also  find,  at  page  102,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that 
the  friars  had  remained  b7  themselves  in  Puara:  "de  lo  cual  recibio  notable 
pena  la  orden  de  San  Francisco;  tiniendo  por  cierto  que  los  Yndios  habian  de 
matar  a  los  dichos  religiosos,  7  los  que  con  ellos  quedaron,  7  con  este  temor 
procuraban  7  deceaban  que  hubiese  quien  entrase  en  la  dicha  tierra  a  secarlos 
7  favorecerlos  7  para  este  efeto,  ze  ofrecio  de  hacer  la  jomada  otro  religioso 
de  la  misma  orden  Uamado  Fra7  Bernardino  Beltran,  morador  del  oonvento  de 
la  Villa  de  Durango,  cabacera  de  la  Nueva  yi8ca7a,  con  licenda  7  permiso 
de  su  Superior."  And  again,  "Y  como  en  aquella  sason  70  me  haUase  en 
aquella  Govemadon  7  tuviese  noticia  del  juste  7  piadoso  deseo  del  dicho  relig- 
ioso 7  de  toda  la  orden  .  .  .  70  me  ofreci  a  acompanar  al  dicho  religiose, 
7  de  gastar  parte  de  mi  hacienda  en  haeerle  la  costa." 
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offered  himfielf  for  that  purpose  and  an  escort  was  needed.  Espejo 
furnished  the  escort  and  led  it  himself. 

Espejo 's  march  from  Santa  Barbara  to  where  the  first  pueblos  of 
New  Mexico  were  encountered  consumed  fifty-two  days.  He  men- 
tions the  tribes  which  he  saw  between  these  places  as:  the  Gonchos, 
the  Pasaguates,  Tobozos,  the  Jiunanos  (Xumarias)^  then  tribes  not 
named  by  him  but  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Grande,  be- 
tween which  last  mentioned  and  the  Jumanos  there  was  a  desert 
which  required  fifteen  days  in  the  crossing.  Espejo  spent  four 
days  visiting  the  several  pueblos  of  the  Piros  *"®  and  made  an  esti- 
mate of  their  total  population  which  he  placed  at  twelve  thousand 
souls.  Leaving  the  Piro  country  he  marched  north  and  visited  a 
great  many  pueblos  and  having  ascertained  that  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  friars  was  true  returned  to  New  Spain  and  made  his 
report  An  account  of  Espejo 's  journey  and  visits  to  the  several 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  work.*'* 

The  next  Spaniard  to  reach  New  Mexico,  coming  by  way  of  the 
Bio  Grande  and  passing  through  the  county  of  Socorro,  probably, 
was  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  in  1598,  during  whose  rule  and  within  the 
next  twenty-five  years  of  Spanish  occupation  several  missions  ^*^ 

668  Espejo  says:  Belaohn,  p.  109:  en  dos  dias  hajamos  diec  pueblos 
pobladoB,  riveras  de  este  rio  7  de  una  7  otra  banda  junta  a  el  de  mas  ae  otros 
pueblos  que  parecian  desviados,  en  que  pasando  por  eUos  parada  haver  mas 
de  doee  mil  animas  hombres  7  mugeres  7  niiios. 

M9  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  265  to  290  with  notes.  See  also  Valenoia  and  Torranee 
eounties  this  volume. 

MoBenavides,  op,  oit.,  tajB  of  the  missions  established  in  what  is  now 
Soeorro  county:  (p.  17,  Memorial^  Ajer  trans.)  "Though  this  (Piros)  is  the 
first  province  of  that  Kingdom,  it  was  among  the  last  in  its  conversion.  God 
pleased  that  its  hour  should  come;  and  in  the  7ear  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred 
and  Twent7-Six,  being  Custodian  of  these  Conversions.  I  dedicated  m7self  to 
the  Lord  in  the  conversion  of  those  souls,  dedicating  their  chief  pueblo  to  the 
Most  H0I7  Virgin  of  Socorro.  And  so  in  this  first  7ear  our  Lord  was  pleased 
to  favor  me  in  such  wise  that  all  became  baptized  and  are  ver7  good  Christians. 
And  I  have  founded  in  this  Province  three  monasteries  and  churches;  the  one 
in  the  pueblo  of  Senecfi,  dedicated  to  San  Antonio  de  Padua;  another  in  the 
pueblo  of  Pilabo,  (dedicated)  to  the  Virgin  of  Socorro;  the  other  in  the  pueblo 
of  Sivilleta  (sio),  dedicated  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  of  m7  Order.'' 

For  a  full  description  of  the  establishment  of  these  missions,  their  hi8tor7, 
etc,  see  ante,  voL  i,  p.  232,  note  250. 

In  notes  to  Benavides'  Memorial,  Ajer*B  trans.,  Dr.  Frederick  Webb  Hodge, 
has  eiven  a  summar7  of  the  hi8tor7  of  the  pueblos  of  Socorro,  Senee6,  and 
Sevilleta,  which  is  reproduced: 

Socorro.  This  name  was  applied  to  two  distinct  Piro  pueblos;  first  l^ 
Juan  de  Ofiate  in  1598  to  the  vfllaffe  of  Teipana  (T^7pana,  ToTpama),  three 
leagues  above  the  present  town  of  Soeorro  (see  Diseurso  de  las  jomadas  que 
hizo  el  Campo  de  su  Magestad  desde  la  Nueva  Espafia  &  la  provinda  de  la 
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were  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Qrande  in  that  portion  now 
coTered  by  the  limits  of  Socorro  county.    From  the  time  of  Onate 

Nueva  M^adoo.  — Afio  de  1526  (1596),  in  CoOeoMn.  de  VwmmentcM  IiMUo§ 
del  Arehivo  de  Indiag,  (tomo  xvi,  p.  251),  and  now  bj  Benayides  to  the  Tillnge 
of  Pilabo  (or  Pilopu6  as  the  Ofiate  documents  record  it),  where  Soeorro  now 
stands.  Ofiate  remarks  that  he  applied  the  name  Soeorro  beeaose  the  natives 
reeeived  him  kindly  and  sapplied  idm  with  mneh  needed  com:  '^Dorminios 
frontero  de  Teipana,  pueblo  que  llamamos  del  Soeorro  porqne  nos  di6  mueho 
mail;"  etc  Begarding  the  origin  of  the  name^  Vetancurt  (Cr^iea  de  la 
Pravinoia  del  Santo  Bvangelio  de  Mexico,  1697,  ed.  1871,  p.  309)  aajTB  that  it 
was  given  ''porque  k  la  venida  de  los  carros,  Antes  de  la  rnndacion  de  Guada- 
lupe (at  El  Paso  del  Nort6)  se  lee  Uevaba  soeorro  de  pan  y  otras  eosas  &  los 
eaminantes."  As  hitherto  described  Tnote  17),  most  of  the  600  inhabitants  of 
the  pueblo  followed  Governor  Otermm  to  El  Paso  in  1680,  building  a  new 
village  below  that  plaee  and  giving  to  it  tiie  name  of  their  former  pueblo,  but 
now  sometimes  distmguished  as  Socorro  del  Bur,  ''Socorro  of  the  South. '^  The 
walls  of  the  old  church  founded  by  Fray  Garcia  de  San  Franeiseo  y  Ztiiiga 
were  standing  in  1692  and  the  ruins  of  the  village  were  still  visible  in  1725,  but 
no  trace  of  the  former  settlement  is  now  to  be  seen.  See  Bandolier,  Final  Be- 
port,  pt  1,  p.  86,  1890;  pt  ii,  p.  241,  et  seq^  1892. 

Senee6:  According  to  Bandolier  this  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
aboriginal  appellation  Tjrenooutf.  The  Piro  pueblo  of  Saiec6  was  aitaated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  San 
Antonio  —  a  survival  of  the  name  applied  to  the  mission  in  1629  by  Fray  An- 
tonio de  Arteaga  and  Fray  GarciA  de  San  Frandsoo  de  Ziiliiga,  its  founders 
(see  note  8).  Begarding  the  fate  of  the  village,  Bandolier,  on  the  authori^ 
of  early  document^  '^*  "^  ^®  ^^^  ^'  January.  1675,  (the  Apache)  sur- 
prised the  pueblo  of  Senee6.  killed  its  missionary,  Fray  iUonso  Gil  de  Avila, 
and  slaughtered  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  sJl  ages  and  both  sexes  that 
the  survivors  fled  in  dismay  to  Socorro,  and  the  pueblo  remained  for  ever 
deserted."  (Fiiud  Seport,  pt  ii,  p.  250,  1892.)  At  the  rebellion  of  the 
Pueblos  against  Spanish  authority  in  1680,  the  inhabitants  of  Socorro  fled  to 
El  Paso  with  Governor  Otermln  and  with  some  Tigua  and  other  Piro  were 
afterward  established  in  the  pueblo  of  Senee6  del  Sur,  below  El  Paso  in  Chi- 
huahua. This  settlement  stiU  exists,  but  its  inhabitants  are  larg^y  ''Mex- 
icanized"  and  their  native  dialects  are  virtually  extinct  (See  note  17.)  The 
remains  of  Fray  GarciA  de  San  Francisco  were  buried  at  8enee6,  New  Mexico. 
See  Bandolier,  op  cit,y  and  Vetancurt,  Cr&Moa,  p.  309,  ed.  1871. 

Sevilleta:  The  native  name  of  this  pueUo  is  not  known,  nor  are  we  informed 
of  the  name  of  the  missionary  who,  under  Benavides'  direction,  established 
the  church  and  monastery  dedicated  to  San  Luis  Obispo  (Bidiop  of  Toulouse), 
whose  day  is  August  19.  Sevilleta  was  tte  most  northerly  pueblo  of  the  Piro; 
it  was  visited  by  Oilate  in  1598,  who  called  it  Nueva  Sevifia,  its  situation  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  at  or  near  old  La  Joya,  bearing  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  that  of  Sevilla  in  Spain.  {Bieoureo  de  ku  Jomaaag,  op  eit^ 
pp.  251.252) :  "Andobimos  tres  legpias  (seven  leagues  above  Soeorro)  a!  pueble 
e&lo  que  llamamos  la  Nueva  SeviUa,  por  su  sitio.")  At  this  thne  it  was  a 
small  place,  as  Ofiate  indicates;  later,  as  Benavides  notes,  it  was  destroyed 
through  intertribal  wars  (evidently  with  the  Apache),  its  inhabitants  being 
scattered  among  the  hills  until  reassembled  by  the  Custodian,  who  rebuilt  the 
town.  Its  importance  as  the  seat  of  a  monastery-mission  did  not  last  long,  for 
in  1680  it  contained  only  three  families  (Vetancurt)  the  remainder  having 
joined  Otormin  in  his  flight  to  El  Paso.  In  the  following  year  Otormin  found 
the  town  abandoned,  and  it  was  never  re-occupied.  Vetancurt  —  evidently  not 
knowing  the  real  orisin  of  the  name  of  the  pueblo,  says:  ".  .  .  que  por  la 
multitud  que  se  hallo  de  piros  tom6  el  nombre  de  Sevilleta"  (CfUJnioo^  p.  310, 
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through  the  seTenteenth  century  the  mam  highway  from  the  capital 
of  the  province,  Santa  Fe,  to  New  Spain,  passed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Qrande  del  Norte  and  it  was  over  the  same  route  that  the 
Spaniards  traveled  in  1680  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Pueblos.  In  1681,  when  Otermin  made  an  effort  to  regain  his  lost 
piovinoe  and  failed,  the  entry  and  retreat  were  along  the  great 
Camino  Real  in  the  valley,  now  being  reconstructed  and  converted 
into  a  modem  highway  under  legislative  enactment.  In  passing  it 
may  be  said  that  the  pueblos  near  San  Marcial  which  were  the 
southern  limits  of  pueblo  habitati<His  were  known  by  the  names  ^^ 
of  Trenaqu^l  and  Qualacu,  the  former  on  the  east  bank  of  tiie  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  and  the  latter  about  where  the  town  of  San 
Marcial  stands.    There  was  also  a  pueblo  at  Alamillo  ^*  and  one 

ed.  1871).  The  name,  which  suryiyeB  today  in  the  "Oevilleta  Grants"  has 
been  sadly  contorted  by  most  of  the  writers  who  have  mentioned  it^  See  Ban- 
dolier, Final  Beport,  pt  ii,  p.  238,  et  Meq.,  1892. 

•n  In  reference  to  all  these  places  see  ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  231,  note,  260;  also, 
The  Spanish  Arehives  of  New  MewioOy  voL  ii,  p.  19,  et  eeq.  De  Vargas  slept 
in  the  old  ohnreh  at  Socorro  in  1692.    See  poetf  this  chapter. 

MS  In  1681,  when  Otermfn  failed  to  re-conqaer  the  province,  on  his  with- 
drawal, he  passed  through  all  of  these  places  in  Socorro  county:  See  Old 
Santa  Fe,  April,  1916,  "  Otermin 's  Attempt  to  Be-conquer  New  Mexico,  1681. 
1682,"  pp.  126-7,  where  Mr.  Hackett,  citing  authorities,  says:  "On  January 
8th  the  army  left  the  vega  of  Las  Nutrias  and  halted  for  the  night  a  short 
distance  above  the  pueblo  of  Sevilleta.  On  January  9th,  the  Spaniards  re- 
treated  all  day  and  part  of  the  night  in  order  to  pass  the  Yueltas  de  Aco- 
milla,  since  the  route  lay  very  near  the  river,  therebv  making  the  district  very 
dangerous  to  travel  in.  Two  wagon  wheels  were  broken  and  in  order  to  repair 
them  it  waa  necessary  to  remain  in  camp  all  the  next  day,  January  lOth. 

''On  January  11th,  the  Spaniards  resumed  their  march.  The  route  waa  up 
the  hill  of  Acomilla  and  then  down  to  the  pueblo  of  Alamillo.  On  arriving  at 
the  summit  of  the  hill  snow  began  to  fall,  but  the  Spaniards  continued  to  push 
on,  and  in  spite  of  many  diffieiSties,  by  traveling  all  that  day  and  night  finally 
reached  Alamillo.  January  12th  the  weather  was  so  severe  because  of  so  mudi 
snow  and  wind  that  they  did  not  leave  Alamillo  until  January  thirteenth.  That 
day  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  diiBeulty  that  the  journey  was  continued  on 
aeeount  of  so  much  snow  being  on  the  ground,  but  by  dint  of  much  effort  a 
bin  opposite  El  Nogal  was  Anally  reached.  From  there  on  January  14tfa  the 
annr  marched  to  a  i^ace  in  sight  of  the  pueblo  of  Socorro.  Just  before  passing 
the  last  bend  of  the  river  they  were  forced  to  halt  because  of  the  mules  being 
too  tired  to  pull  the  wagons  further.  At  that  place  the  maestro  de  campo, 
Pedro  de  liejbBj  annouuMd  that  since  leaving  Isfeta  more  than  70  horses  and 
some  of  the  wagon  mules  had  either  perished  or  become  too  weak  for  further 
service.  Before  reaching  this  place  Otermfn  had  met  with  an  accident  which 
had  resulted  in  the  swelling  of  the  foot  and  leg.  He  was  also  suffering  from 
an  affection  of  the  head,  due  to  so  much  exposure  in  the  severe  winter  weather. 

"On  January  15th  the  retreat  was  continued,  the  country-side  being  covered 
with  snow  and  the  air  very  cold.  That  day  the  vega  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  just 
beyond  the  bend  of  the  river  opposite  the  pueblo  of  Socorro  was  nnbded. 
There  a  halt  was  made  for  the  rest  of  the  day  m  order  to  bring  across  two  bells 
from  Socorro.     These  were  stored  in  the  wagons,  and  on  January  16th  the 
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opposite  the  place  called  San  Antonio  whidi  was  known  by  the 
name  of  San  Paflcnal. 

In  1692,  when  Oeneral  De  Vargas  *^  made  his  flying  reconnois- 
sance  from  Paso  del  Norte  to  Santa  Fe,  he  passed  up  the  valley  of 
the  Bio  Grande  and  on  to  Santa  Fe,  returning  to  El  Paso,  having 
visited  Moqui,  Acoma,  and  Zuni,  from  the  last  named  place  to  the 
valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  the  direction  of  Socorro. 

The  journal  of  the  great  conquistador,  covering  this  journey,  is 
of  consuming  interest  and  describes  the  physical  conditions  of 
western  Socorro  and  Valencia  counties  and,  translated  in  the  best 
manner  possible^  owing  to  the  poor  condition  and  illegibility  of  the 
manuscript,  it  is  given  in  full: 

The  Sergeant  ma-  This  said  day  Saturday  the  tw^ily  ninth  of  the 
jor  informs  said  present  month  of  november,  as  dated,  the  Ser- 
Govr.  &  Capt  geant  major  Antonio  Jorge  presented  himself  be- 
Gtenl.  of  having  fore  me,  the  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl,  at  this  said 
heard  from  a  spot  whidi  I  have  selectcKl  as  a  Camping  ground, 
Zuni  Indian  that  telling  me  that  he  had  encountered  an  Indian 
he  knows  of  a  from  the  said  Village  of  Alona  [Zuni]  at  the 
way  in  which  to    above  mentioned  Great  Bock,  who  had  gone  over 

Spaniards  marched  to  the  hacienda  of  Lois  L6pes.  From  there  on  January  17th 
they  marched  to  the  rite  of  the  ruined  pueblo  of  QualactL  They  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  day  on  account  of  the  severe  cold  and  the  great  amount 
of  fallen  snow.  While  at  that  place  announcement  was  made  that  two  more  of 
the  horses  had  succumbed  on  the  journey.  On  January  17th,  in  spite  of  the 
snow,  the  Spaniards  retreated  from  Qualacii  as  far  as  another  ruined  pueblo 
known  as  San  Pasqual,  within  sight  of  Senedi.  On  the  way  two  more  norses 
and  two  head  of  cattle  succumbed. 

"On  January  19th  a  halt  was  made  opporite  the  pueblo  of  Seneeii  in  order 
to  get  three  bells  and  a  small  bronze  cannon  that  were  at  the  pueblo,  all  of 
which  were  brought  across  and  stored  in  the  wagons.  From  there  on  January 
20th,  the  day  of  San  Sebastifin,  the  march  continued  to  El  Oontrad^ro.  In 
order  to  reach  that  place  that  night  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  so  much 
snow  on  the  Around  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  put  extra  teams  to  the 
wagons.  On  January  21st  Fray  Crist6bal  was  reached.  On  January  22d  the 
route  lay  to  a  place  called  Las  Tusas.  Although  on  the  up  trip  scarcely  any 
water  was  found  in  the  desert  district^  more  than  thirty-two  leaeues  m  ex- 
tent, which  they  were  in,  the  whole  country  was  at  that  time  covered  with  four 
inches  of  snew,  'Therefore  water  was  not  lacking  for  the  animals.' 

"On  January  23d  a  place  caUed  El  Alto  de  Cbs  Tusas  was  reached,  on  the 
25th,  La  Cruz  de  Anaya,  on  the  26th,  the  height  opporite  the  littie  hill  known  as 
Madrid,  on  the  27th,  the  Laguna  del  Muerto,  on  the  28th,  Las  Peftuelas^  on  the 
29th,  La  Cruz  de  Aleman,  on  the  30th,  El  Perrillo,  and  on  the  31st  San  Diego. 
Throughout  the  entire  journey  from  La  Cruz  de  Anaya  to  San  Diego  thirl^* 
seven  mules  and  seven  horses  were  reported  to  have  perished.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  whereas  on  the  up  trip  this  desert  district  was  crossed  by  forced 
marches  in  the  short  time  of  two  days  and  one  night,  it  took,  on  the  retreat, 
from  January  22d  to  January  31st  to  traverse  the  same  district" 

••s  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  381,  et  eeq. 
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reach  Seneca  in    the  route  and  crossroad  from  the  watering-place 
eight  days  of  El  Morro  two  days'  Journey  from  this  place 

and  by  paying  him  well  he  would  point  out  the 
said  crossroad  and  bring  me  and  the  said  Camp 
to  the  said  Village  of  Seneeu,  and  I,  said  Qovr. 
&  Capt.  Qenl,  seeing  in  this  the  advantage  it  will 
be  to  all  this  Kingdom  as  well  as  to  his  Majesty 
(whom  God  preserve) ,  if  by  God's  will  it  should 
be  found  that  the  metal  and  red  ochre  earth  or 
vermilion  contains  quicksilver  and  alloy  enough 
to  pay  all  costs,  this  crossroad  would  be  of  great 
use  in  bringing  it  out,  its  Road  being  in  a  condi- 
tion as  the  said  Indian  told  the  said  sei^ant 
major  sufficiently  smooth  so  that  the  Carts  can 
travel  it,  and  likewise  it  has  sufficient  watering- 
places;  only  from  el  morro  we  must  sleep  with- 
out water  that  said  day  and  that  there  is  water 
for  the  people,  but  it  is  lacking  for  the  horses, 
and  that  after  the  next  day  at  noon  we  would 
reach  a  stream  across  the  said  road  which  is  suf- 
ficiently full  and  from  there  during  the  four 
days  Journey  there  is  water  in  that  region,  and 
we  should  at  last  reach  the  Village  of  Senecu, 
and  on  this  account  and  of  the  great  saving  of 
fifty  to  sixty  leagues  in  parts  of  which  the  IU)ad 
is  very  had  and  also  the  watering  places  Few  and 
far  apart,  and  in  some  of  them  the  Chance  of 
finding  no  water  since  they  only  have  it  when 
there  are  many  and  frequent  [rains]  at  that 
time  of  year,  tiirough  the  aforesaid,  I  ordered 
the  said  sergeant  major  to  make  haste  and  bring 
before  me  the  said  Indian  of  whom  I  wished  to 
ask  questions  and  directions  about  the  said  route, 
and,  after  a  little  while,  he  brought  him,  and  in 
the  presence  of  my  civil  ft  military  secy,  and  of 
the  Governor  and  two  Indians  who  were  edu- 
cated and  Captains  of  the  said  Village,  I  had 
him  tell  me  what  he  told  the  sergeant  major,  as 
certified,  concerning  the  aforesaid  crossroad 
from  the  said  watering  place  of  el  morro  two 
days  journey  from  this  said  spot  in  the  Province 
of  Zuni ;  and  he  said  what  is  certified  of  this  said 
information,  and  only  added  that  at  this  season 
the  days  are  short  and,  therefore,  and  because  of 
travelling  slowly,  he  said  and  repeated,  tibat 
eight  days  were  needed  to  reach  the  said  Village 
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Departure  at 
onoe  from  this 
ProYinee  of  Zoni 
on  the  retreat  to 
el  Paso  del  no 
del  norte 


Said  Govr.  & 
Capt.  Oenl.  with 
the    said    camp 


of  Seneed;  and  I  asked  him  to  say  what  he  would 
want;  he  replied  that  because  the  regicxi  was  so 
risky,  oa  alcoount  of  the  Apaches,  he  asked  to 
take  two  Indians  of  his  said  Village  for  company 
in  returning  to  his  own  from  the  said  [vilkige] 
of  Senecu,  and  that  he  had  to  have  a  Horse  for 
himself  and  one  for  each  of  the  others^  and  also 
a  Bull's  Hide  and  provisions  enough  for  their 
going  and  returning;  and  I  told  hLn  well  and 
good,  that  he  was  not  to  reocmsider  and  he  should 
come  to-morrow  morning  Gk>d  willing  with  the 
two  Indians,  and  I  wordd  then  order  given  to 
the  three  some  Horses  and  the  said  hides  on  ar- 
rival at  the  said  village,  and,  the  said  agreement 
being  made,  he  said  he  was  called  Augustin,  the 
Cabeeon  [Scalper f] ;  and  the  abovementioned 
two  Captains,  Augostin  the  red  man  and 
Alonsso,  were  asked  to  go  in  his  company  be- 
cause they  are  educated  and  honorable  Indians; 
on  this  account  I  made  much  of  th^n  and  treated 
them  kindly  so  that  they  would  come;  they  of- 
fered to  go  in  my  Company  with  the- said  Augus- 
tin Cabc^n  and  in  witness  of  the  foregoing  I 
put  it  in  form  of  an  affidavit  and  signed  it  with 
the  said  sergeant  major  and  my  civil  ft  military 
se<^.  —  Boque  madrid 

D  Diego  de  Vargas         Before  me 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze    Alphcmsso  Bael  de  Agnilar 
de  leon.  Juan  de  Dios  civil  ft  military  secy 

Luzero  y  Qodoy 

Today,  Sunday,  the  thirtieth  of  the  present 
month  of  November,  as  dated,  having  ordered 
that  the  three  Horses  of  my  guide  aforesaid 
should  be  delivered  to  the  above-mentioned  In- 
dians by  the  preceding  affidavit,  in  order  to  go 
by  the  Boad  of  the  said  byway,  which  I  said 
Qovr.  ft  Captain  Genl.  claim  to  be  newly  discov- 
ered for  the  greater  comfort  of  this  Kingdom 
and  service  of  his  Majesty  the  King  our  master 
(whom  Gk>d  preserve),  the  said  Encampment 
being  all  ready  and  deposed  for  the  march,  I, 
the  said  (Governor  and  Captain  GenL,  set  forth 
at  once  from  this  place  in  the  Province  of  zuni, 
taking  leave  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  gave 
me  their  hands  and  embraced  me  affectionately, 
and,  having  arrived  at  the  watering  place  of  the 
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followers  halts 
for  the  night  at 
theojittodezufii 


An  indian  ar- 
riyessent  by  the 
Governor  of  the 
Village  of  Alona 
on  the  Bock  in 
the  Provinoe  of 
Znni  saying  that 
we  must  be 
watohfnl  to- 
night because 
they  have  seen 
the  trail  of 
apaches  coming 
after  ns 


Order  given  by 
the  said  Govt.  & 
Capt  GenL  to 
the  military 
chiefs 


Memorandum  of 


ojitto  de  Znni,  five  leagnes  distant,  I  halted  with 
the  Encampment  to  spend  the  night  there;  and 
that  it  may  be  so  certified  I  signed  this  with  the 
Captain  ensign  of  the  Post  and  my  civil  &  mili* 
tary  se<^  —  Boque  madrid 

D  Diego  de  Vargas  Before  me 

Zapata  Injan  Ponze  Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 
de  leon.  Juan  de  Dies  civil  &  military  secy 

Lncero  y  Godoy 

At  this  said  watering-place  of  the  ojitto  de  znni, 
after  vespers,  this  said  day,  Sunday  the  thirtieth 
of  the  present  month  of  november,  as  dated,  a 
light-footed  Indian  (Indian  runner)  arrived  who 
said  (through  the  educated  Indian  Alonsso  from 
the  Village  of  Alona  on  the  Bock  in  the  Province 
of  Zuni)  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Governor  to  no- 
tify me  that  we  must  be  watchful  to-night  and 
likewise  every  one  in  the  encampment,  because 
the  people,  who  went  out  from  his  said  Village 
to  reconnoitre,  discovered  and  recognized  the 
trail  of  the  unfriendly  apaches^  who  were  last 
night  seeking  the  said  Gamp,  in  the  ndghborhood 
where  it  had  been,  and  that  they  also  recognized 
that  the  said  trail  of  the  enemy  was  following 
our  Party:  upon  this  information,  I,  the  said 
Gk>vr.  &  Capt  Genl.,  at  once  made  it  known  to 
the  military  Chiefs  and  ofScers  of  this  said  En- 
campment, calling  tihem  into  my  presence  and 
telling  them  to  order  everybody  to  be  on  the 
watch,  and  under  arms^  with  their  horses  sad- 
dled, and  they  must  also  be  and  that  I  should 
hold  myself  prepared  in  like  manner;  and  the 
said  Camp  must  be  defended,  and  likewise  the 
night-patrol  must  take  turns  and  repeat  their 
rounds  to  listen  for  the  enemy  and  to  make  such 
resistance  that  they  should  not  &id  us  unprepared 
through  carelessness;  and  in  pursuance  thereof, 
they  cdl  went  out  to  execute  the  said  order;  and 
in  witness  of  it  I  signed  this  with  the  said  Chiefs 
and  the  ensign  of  the  Post  and  my  civil  &  mili- 
tary secy —  Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargas  Before  me 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 
de  leon.  Juan  de  Dios  civil  ft  military  secy 
Luzero  y  Godoy 
At  this  said  watering-place,  on  said  day  month 
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the  two  Captive 
women  with  their 
children  who 
came  to  this  wat- 
ering-place  with 
their  brothers  in 
order  to  certify 
for  all  time  that 
they  go  with  them 
to  el  Paso  del  rio 
del  norte- 


and  year  and  at  said  hour,  the  two  soldieis  ar- 
rived who  had  stayed  at  the  Village  of  Alona  of 
the  Oreat  Bock,  above  maitioned,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  zuni,  with  permission  from  me,  the  said 
Governor  and  Captain  Genl.,  to  go  there  and 
find  out  if  their  two  sisters  were  living  in  said 
Village ;  those  whom  misfortune  sent  journeying 
to  that  place  after  the  revolt  in  the  Kingdom  of 
New  Mexico,  and,  having  had  the  fortune  to  find 
them  living,  they  asked  to  be  brought  away  and 
travel  in  their  company,  and  this  being  doney 
that  it  may  be  attested  in  these  War  edicts^  I 
made  a  List  for  the  muster-roll  which  they  were 
entered  on,  with  the  assistance  of  my  civil  & 
military  secy — and  the  usual  witnesses  as  follows 
The  retired  Adjutant  Joseph  Madrid  has 
his  sister,  who  says  she  is  unmarried  and 
is  named  Luzia,  with  two  children,  one 

apparently  Twelve  &  the  second  six No.  3 

Martin  hurttado,  soldier  in  the  Company 
of  the  Post  of  El  Paso,  takes  his  Sister, 
who  says  she  is  a  Widow  and  is  named 
Juana  hurtado,  with  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  the  elder  named  Maria  naranjo,  ap- 
parently about  Fourteen ;  the  second  eight 
or  nine  and  the  boy  three  years  old No.  4 


No.  7 


Arrival  at  this 
watering  -  place 
of  el  morro 


said  two  soldiers  carry  the  seven  Captives,  male 
and  female  referred  to  in  said  List  and  muster- 
roll,  and  in  witness  of  it^  I  issued  it  as  an  affi- 
davit and  signed  with  the  said  Capt  ensign  of 
the  post  and  my  civil  and  military  secy — 

Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargas  Before  me 

Zapata  lujan  Ponze  Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 
de  Icon.  Juan  de  Dios  civil  &  military  secy 

Luzero  y  Godoy 

This  day,  Monday,  the  First  of  December  of  this 
present  year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  two,  as 
dated,  I  the  said  Qovr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  with  the 
said  Encampment,  arrived  at  this  point  and 
watering-place  of  el  morro ;  although  the  day 
had  been  very  tempestuous,  our  march  having 
been  six  leagues  long;  in  witness  whereof,   I 
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From  the  point 
above  named 
they  set  out  to 
take  the  cross- 
road by  meaDB  of 
the  said  Indian 
who  came  from 
Zuni  with  me 
saidGovr.&Capt. 
Genl. 


Pursues  the  new 


signed  this  with  the  said  captain  ensign  of  the 
post  and  my  civil  and  military  secy  — 

[same  signatures  fusi  preceding] 
This  day,  Tuesday  the  second  of  the  present 
month  of  December,  as  dated,  I  said  Govt.  & 
Gapt  Genl.,  with  said  Encampment,  having 
passed  the  night  with  great  watchfulness,  on  ac- 
count of  the  preceding  warning  of  the  Apache 
enemy,  and  likewise  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather  and  the  torrent  of  rain  and  snow 
which  we  experienced  on  said  night  until  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and,  when  I  saw  that  it 
was  beginning  to  clear,  I  ordered  the  said  camp 
to  make  ready  to  continue  the  said  march,  whidi 
being  done,  and  the  said  Indian  Augustine  Gabe- 
zon  also  being  notified,  I  mounted  my  horse,  fol- 
lowing him  and  the  said  Camp,  and  he  considered 
and  took  the  road  leading  to  the  south,  and,  after 
a  league,  we  discovered  from  a  Height  several 
table-lands,  one  of  which  he  said  was  called  sierra 
prietta  and,  far  removed  from  it,  another  which 
he  said  was  called  the  Long  rock  (pena  Larga) 
and  on  this  he  said  were  situated  the  huts  of  the 
Colorado  apaches  who  sow  wheat;  and  we  passed 
a  river  or  stream  on  the  descent ;  and  taking  from 
the  bottom  of  this  said  Height  a  route  ascending 
and  descending  different  Heights  through  a 
rough  Country,  having  gone  about  four  Long 
Leagues,  I  entered  upon  a  mountain  that  lies  be- 
tween some  hills,  and,  having  gone  along  it  and 
descended  several  hills,  it  being  late  and  the 
aforesaid  Storm  of  snow  threatening,  I  waa 
forced  to  halt  on  the  said  mountain  near  the  said 
Hills  without  any  water,  using  for  our  needs  the 
snow  which  was  in  spots  for  the  said  Army  as 
well  as  for  the  horses,  our  march  having  been 
about  six  long  Leagues;  in  witness  whereof  I 
signed  this  with  the  Captain  Ensign  of  the  Post 
and  my  civil  &  military  secy —  Roque  Madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  leon 
Juan  de  Dies  Luzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Rael  de  Aguilar 

civil  ft  military  secy 

This  day,  Wednesday,  the  Third  of  the  present 
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route  the  Second 
day's  Journey 


The  apache  enemy 
succeeds  in  steal- 
ing 14  horses  and 
leaving  one 
wounded — 


month,  of  December,  as  dated^  I  said  Govr.  & 
Capt  GenL  went  on  with  the  said  Camp  from 
the  said  spot  above  mentioned  with  severe  weath- 
er; the  storm  of  Wind  and  rain  was  excessive  all 
through  the  night;  on  this  said  mountain  said 
hurricane  belabored  us  and  crippled  the  soldiers 
of  the  Guard  for  the  horses  and  sentry  duty,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  by  their 
chiefis^  they  could  not  prevent  our  suffering  the 
misfortone  of  the  en^ny,  who  could  resist  so 
violent  a  storm  succeeding  in  their  [su^*]  climb t 
through  the  said  mountain  and  said  tablelands, 
since  getting  near  us^  they  succeeded  in  separat- 
ing a  section  of  the  horses  in  the  dense  woodland 
aforesaid,  [&]  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
nighty  carried  them  off;  and,  had  they  not  be^i 
heard,  the  robbery  would  have  hem  greater, 
fourteen  horses  having  been  [taken]  and  one  left 
so  wounded  with  a  sword  that  he  died  in  the 
morning;  and  the  footprints  were  also  recog- 
nized by  the  chiefs  and  military  officers  as  having 
been  all  around  us;  and,  realizing  the  long  vigils 
and  sentinel  duly  of  the  said  soldiers^  I  did  not 
dare  stay  in  the  said  encampment;  so  I  ordered 
everything  in  readiness  to  leave  at  nine  o'clock, 
and,  having  gone  about  two  Long  Leagues,  the 
said  mountain  came  to  an  end,  the  said  Indian 
following  always  the  route  and  direction  to  the 
Southeast,  and  having  crossed  a  plain  with  Dif- 
ferent Heights  descending  into  it  of  very  rough 
Ground  which  might  be  four  very  l<mg  Leagues 
not  counting  the  aforesaid  two  on  the  said  moun* 
tain,  he  turned  to  the  left  at  the  Point  where  ttie 
said  rough  Ground  rises  into  the  form  of  a  table- 
land; and,  having  gone  about  a  League,  he 
mounted  a  high  Hill  whence  stretches  a  large 
Plain,  covered  with  Royal  Pines,  and,  after  hav- 
ing traversed  it  more  than  a  League,  we  descend- 
ed from  the  said  mountain  to  a  very  broad  Plain 
&,  as  according  to  the  said  augustin  the  water- 
ing-place was  three  Leagues  away  and  it  was  al- 
ready evening,  I  halted  at  the  said  Place,  the  said 
march  having  been  eight  to  nine  Ixmg  Leagues; 
and  in  witness  thereof,  and  of  the  said  Army 
having  travelled  without  water,  I  signed  this 
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Arrival  at'  the 
marsh  on  the 
plain  of  cebolleta 


ThisDay  the  said 
ForceHorseeand 
mules  dept  with- 
out water 


with  the  said  Captain  ensign  and  n^  dvil  &  mil- 
itary 8e<^ —  Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargaa 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  leon 
Juan  de  Dies  Lnzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

AlphcHisso  Rael  de  Agoilar 

civil  &  military  secy 
This  day,  Thursday,  the  fourth  of  the  present 
month  of  Deo^nber,  aa  dated,  I  said  Govr.  & 
Captain  Oenl.,  by  means  of  the  said  Indian,  his 
aforesaid  route  crossing  (oogiendo)  [  t]  the  said 
Plain  to  the  southeast,  having  gone  about  three 
Leagues  upon  it,  I  found  a  marsh  which  is  on 
the  said  Plain,  called  la  cebolleta  (young  onion  t) 
and,  the  tempest  of  snow  and  wind  being  violent, 
I  was  forced  to  halt  aa  much  because  the  horses 
had  traveled  the  last  three  days  without  drink- 
ing, as  because  of  the  severity  of  the  storm  and 
of  having  no  watering-place  in  the  last  two  pre- 
ceding days'  journeys;  in  witness  whereof,  I 
signed  this  with  the  said  Captain  ensign  of  the 
Post  and  my  civil  &  military  secy — 
Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargaa 
Zapata  lujan  P<«ize  de  leon 
Juan  de  Dies  Luzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 

civil  &  military  secy 
This  day,  Friday  the  Fifth  of  the  present  monlii 
of  December,  aa  dated,  I  said  Govr.  ft  Capt 
Gtenl.,  the  night  having  been  like  that  of  yester- 
day, a  Storm  of  snow  and  very  violent  icy  winds, 
it  passed  with  considerable  hardship,  only  tide 
said  snow  having  ceased  and  the  said  tempest  of 
severe  wind  persisting;  nevertheless,  I  ordered 
the  said  camp  to  make  ready  to  continue  the  said 
march;  and  it  being  done,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt. 
Genl.,  with  the  said  Indian  following  the  said 
plain,  which  is  very  spacious,  with  beautiful  pas- 
tures and  full  of  iMck  woods  of  Boyal  pines  and 
junipers;  and,  following  the  same  patii  on  the 
right  and  to  the  Southeast,  although  not  so  much 
within  it,  having  descended  different  mesas  and 
traversed  the  said  plain  about  two  or  three  long 
Leagues,  the  said  Indian  came  out  upon  a  moun- 
tainous level  spot,  apparently  more  than  three 
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Leagaes  broad,  descending  some  mesas  and  hiUs; 
and  having  reached  a  mesa  from  which  might  be 
seen  the  sierras  of  Sandia  and  of  Salineros,  and 
the  said  descent  is  very  steep  and  long  and  ex- 
ceedingly stony;  and  after  tiie  said  descent  we 
entered  upon  a  plain,  following  the  said  moun- 
tain, and  having  gone  about  two  leagues  along 
it,  it  being  very  extensive  and  the  evening  c(»ne, 
although  the  water  supply  was  uncertain,  I  halt- 
ed wiUi  the  said  Force  on  said  mountain,  the 
said  soldiers  as  well  as  myself  obliged  to  do  with- 
out water,  although  the  said  Indiaji  guide  had 
assured  us  that  there  were  watering-places  sofS- 
eient  for  the  one  and  the  other  and  ther^ore  we 
did  not  carry  any ;  and  in  witness  of  this  fourth 
day's  journey  having  beai  from  seven  to  eight 
long  leagues,  I  signed  this  with  the  said  Captain 
ensign  of  the  Post  and  n^  civil  &  military 
secy —  Boque  madrid 

D  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  Icon 
Juan  de  Dios  Luzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 
civil  &  military  wffj 
Proceeds  on  the  This  day,  Saturday  the  sixth  of  the  present 
fifth  day's  Jour-  month  of  December,  as  dated,  I  said  Govr.  & 
ney  of  the  said  Capt.  Oenl.,  having  passed  the  night  without 
byway  drinking,  together  with  the  said  Encampment,  at 

break  of  day  ordered  them  to  make  ready  to  set 
out  in  search  of  any  watering-place  there  might 
be  before  us;  the  Indian  goide  to  look  for  the 
said  road ;  and,  after  a  little  while  after  sunrise, 
I  set  out  from  this  Place  with  the  said  Force 
following  the  same  path  to  the  southeast;  and, 
the  said  Road  being  in  the  same  way  along  moun- 
tainous plains  and  mesas  continually  descending, 
and  having  gone  about  three  Long  leagues^  we 
found  a  footpath  much  travelled  which  was  the 
one  the  said  Indian  had  told  us  yesterday  was 
on  the  said  Road  to  the  said  watering  place,  and, 
for  this  reason  following  the  said  footpath,  he 
went  down  a  great  mound  of  stones,  descending 
to  a  plain;  having  gone  about  four  Leagues,  we 
found  a  spring  of  water,  very  small,  with  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  said  Force  could  refresh  them- 
selves, the  said  Horses  and  mules  going  on  with- 
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Proceeds  on  the 
sixth  day's  Jour- 
ney on  the  said 
oroflsroad — 


out  drinking,  and  from  the  said  mesa  was  seen 
the  sierra  of  the  Ladrones  and  of  Magdalena; 
and  arriving  at  a  stream  with  many  poplars  it 
was  found  to  be  dry,  and  it  being  late  and  the 
said  Army  having  travelled  from  nine  to  ten 
Long  leagues,  I  halted;  in  witness  whereof,  I 
signed  this  with  the  said  Captain  ensign  of  the 
Post  and  my  civil  &  military  Secretary — 

Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  leon 
Juan  de  Dies  Luzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 
civil  &  military  secy 
This  day,  Sunday  the  Seventh  of  the  present 
month  of  December,  as  dated,  I  said  Gk>vr.  and 
Captain  Qenl.,  having  been  awake  all  night,  the 
horses  and  mules  not  having  been  watered  for 
two  days,  the  weather  being  severe  with  Heavy 
frosts  and  violent  winds,  Capt  Boque  Madrid 
having  told  me  that  a  piro  Indian  among  those 
in  the  said  Force  had  told  him  that  by  talmig  the 
path  of  alamillo,  which  was  distant  from  the 
river  more  than  twenty  Leagues,  and  five  from 
this  said  dry  stream,  a  watering-place  would  be 
found,  which,  although  of  very  sdt  water,  could 
be  used  for  the  Horses;  and  according  to  him  we 
should  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  end  appointed 
by  following  this  crossroad,  because  the  said 
Horses  were  becoming  so  fatigued,  and  to  try  the 
chance  of  getting  them  relief  by  a  saving  which 
would  make  them  travel  as  little  as  possible, 
having  heard  mass  at  about  five  o'dock  in  the 
morning,  I  said  Gk>vr.  &  Capt  GFenl.,  called  the 
military  Chiefs  to  the  door  of  my  tent,  and,  as- 
sisted by  my  civil  &  military  se<^,  I  informed 
them  of  the  abovementioned  facts  and  the  dif- 
ficxdty  aforesaid  [&]  that  I  was  about  to  order 
that  the  march  should  be  by  said  path  in  search 
of  the  abovementioned  watering-place,  and  in 
case  we  shoxdd  discover  the  sierra  of  Magdalena 
that  the  march  should  proceed  by  whatever  place 
the  said  Indian  guide  said  he  recognized  as  the 
Halting-place  on  the  said  route  and  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  place  fixed  upon,  and  that 
it  seemed  it  coxdd  be  followed  since  we  coxdd  not 
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be  80  unfortonate  as  to  find  no  watering-place 
in  the  distance  of  twelve  leagues  that  we  might 
have  to  march,  and,  in  case  it  should  be  found 
insufficient,  the  said  Porce  would  halt  there  for 
the  night  and  send  on  to  the  river  the  horses  and 
mules,  even  though  they  had  to  travel  all  night, 
and  that  I  was  giving  said  order  since  they  had 
obliged  me  to  [engage]  the  said  Indian  to  follow 
the  crossroad  aforesaid,  and  day  having  dawned, 
they  made  ready.  As  soon  as  the  Army  was  on 
the  march  the  sun  rose  and,  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  one  Long  league,  we  found  a  tiny  spring 
which  had  a  curbstone  like  a  Well,  that  the  said 
Indian  guide  pointed  out,  and  went  forward  fol- 
lowing the  footpath  and  trail  aforesaid,  and,  at 
the  said  springlet,  some  of  the  saddle  horses 
drank  and  went  on,  following  after  the  said  In- 
dian, passing  along  a  great  mountain  surround- 
ed with  some  Hilk,  and,  having  ascended  and 
descended  several  in  a  distance  of  five  Long 
leagues,  we  found  another  little  spring  on.  said 
Boute  and  path,  where  likewise  some  of  the  sad- 
dle horses  were  watered  and  the  said  Horses  had 
the  luck  to  find,  on  the  said  Hills  and  shady 
spots  along  the  said  mountain,  snow  in  places 
which,  hardened  by  the  frosts  aforesaid,  was 
about  to  melt,  whereupon  they  at  once  chopped 
up  what  they  could  use  to  eat,  so  that  it  might 
not  melt  completely  &,  pursuing  the  said  march 
and  path,  we  came  out  on  a  plain,  less  mountain- 
ous, that  divided  the  sierras  of  Gila  and  Mag- 
dalena;  and  the  said  Indian  Ouide,  following 
the  said  Pootpath,  having  gone  about  five  long 
leagues,  recognized  with  certainty  the  route  and 
Exit  to  follow  along  the  trail  from  the  point  of 
the  said  Sierra,  which  was  likely  to  come  out  to 
the  river  del  norte,  and,  on  the  ascent  up  the 
front  of  the  said  sierra,  there  was  a  very  old 
Village  whose  House  fronts  of  some  (algunas 
paderes)  walls  and  two  half  kivas  (medias  es- 
tufas)  of  stone,  set  by  hand,  are  standing,  and 
this  he  recognized  as  the  Grand  Pueblo,  so- 
called,  and,  looking  to  the  right  to  the  sierra  of 
Gila,  at  a  distance  of  half  or  quarter  of  a  League, 
apparently  he  recognized,  by  some  tall  Beed- 
grass  country,  that  it  was  the  watering-place 
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which  sapplied  the  people  of  the  said  Pueblo, 
as  we  found  it  to  be;  I  said  Gk>vr.  &  Gapt.  QenL, 
and  the  said  soldiers  on  coming  to  it^  and  saw  it 
to  be  a  small  Spring  where  it  would  be  possible 
for  half  the  said  Force  to  spend  the  night  and 
give  some  of  the  animals  water,  as  in  fact  near- 
ly all  of  those  saddled  did  drink ;  and  demanding 
from  the  said  Indian  where  was  the  big  water- 
ing-place that  he  pointed  to  from  the  said  Road 
and  said  was  on  the  Plain  of  these  sierras^  he 
answered  that  it  was  two  leagues  off  and  that  he 
was  tired  from  travelling  so  much  that  day; 
whereupon  I  grew  angry  with  him  and  ordered 
the  military  chiefs  and  officers  to  go  <m  and  take 
him  with  them,  whether  he  Uked  it  or  not;  and 
that  they  shoxild  not  come  back  tiU  they  had 
found  the  said  watering-place ;  and,  it  being  al- 
ready four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  set  out 
on  this  business ;  and,  after  a  time,  the  said  Force 
arrived  and  the  two  trains  of  horses  with  them; 
and  not  to  lose  time  I  ordered  four  divisions  of 
the  two  companies  to  make  ready,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  the  adjutant  to  go  on  and  take  the  said 
trains  of  Horses,  ordering  that  each  one  of  them 
should  give  to  the  remaining  Soldiers  the  horse 
he  had  that  was  most  satisfactory,  and  likewise  * 
the  pack  mules,  and  that  all  the  others  shoxdd  go 
on  with  said  Horses;  and,  having  given  orders  to 
provisiim  the  said  soldiers,  the  said  adjutant 
set  out  with  the  said  four  divisions  of  eleven 
men  each,  taking  a  piro  Indian  of  the  said  Force 
to  show  him  the  way,  for  the  said  night,  that  he 
might  arrive  the  following  day  at  the  river  del 
norte,  in  case  he  did  not  find  a  sofficient  wat^- 
ing-place ;  that  if  he  did  find  one  he  should  halt 
there,  since,  on  the  following  day,  I  would  set 
out,  Qod  willing,  with  the  rest  of  the  said  force 
upon  his  trail;  and,  having  given  him  this  or- 
der, he  set  out  at  once;  and  the  said  military 
chiefs,  who  had  gone  with  the  said  Indian  to 
look  for  the  watering-place  on  the  said  sierra, 
came  back  with  the  Sergeant,  explaining  that 
the  watering-place  described  by  the  said  Lidiim 
was  two  L^igues  off  and  that  the  Horses  and 
mules  that  were  left  could  be  watered  there ;  and. 
Thereupon,  I  ordered  the  said  Sergeant  to  go 
on  with  a  division  of  the  two  Companies  to  the 
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Said  Qovr.  & 
Capt  QenL  parts 
witii  the  said  In- 
dian and  pursues 
his  march  follow- 
ing the  trail  of  the 
adjutant — 


said   watering-place,   taking   their  horses  and 
mules,  which  I  had  ordered  the  soldiers  of  said 
Porce  to  divide;  and  I  ordered  him  to  return 
from  said  watering-place  at  midnight,  because 
we  remained  afoot  at  so  risky  a  place;  which 
he  did  in  the  manner  aforesaid;  and  in  witness 
of  what  is  set  down  of  this  sixth  da;y*B  mardi,  oil 
this  said  day,  Sunday,  I  signed  this  with  the  said 
military  Chiefia,  the  ensign  of  the  Post  and  my 
civil  &  military  secy  —  tite  Mardi  having  been 
of  twelve  long  Leagues —       Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  leon 
Juan  de  Dies  Luzero  y  Qodoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Rael  de  Aguilar 
civil  &  military  aecy 
This  day,  Monday  the  eighth  of  the  present 
month  of  December,  as  dated,  I  said  Oovr.  & 
Capt  Gtenl.,  after  having  heard  mass  with  the 
said  Porce,  called  the  said  Indian  Guide  and  the 
three  natives  of  Zuni  who  came  with  him ;  I  re- 
galed them  and  satisfied  them  with  the  bulls' 
hides  and  ordered  provision  given  them  for  t^eir 
return  journey,  they  telling  me  that,  for  fear 
of  the  apaches,  they  desired  to  go  back  by  the 
rock  of  acoma,  and  that  I  would  give  them  a 
letter  to  the  queres  inhabitants  of  said  rock,  so 
that  they  vroxild  treat  them  well;  and  so  I  did, 
writing  to  my  fellow  godfather,  Mattheo,  tell- 
ing him  the  reason  why  I  did  not  return,  and 
charging  him  to  make  tike  people  pray  and  wear 
Crosses;  with  which  letter  that  I  gave  them  they 
were  well  Content ;  and  I  set  out  from  this  said 
point  and  watering-place,  which  I  called  The 
Immaculate  Conception,  because  of  having  dis- 
covered it  on  the  Eve  of  that  most  Holy  day; 
and  having  come  in  sight  of  the  said  sierra  of 
Magdalena,  in  a  little  less  than  half  a  League, 
we  debouched  upon  its  Point  to  the  right,  de- 
scending to  a  plain  apparently  more  than  Twelve 
Leagues  wide,  and  discovered  the  sierra  called 
el  socorro,  and  following  the  trail  of  the  said 
horse  and  mule  train  that  had  passed  last  night 
with  the  said  adjutant,  after  going  five  or  six 
long  L^igues,  I  ascended  the  said  sierra  far 
enough  to  travel  along  its  mesas  and  foothills 
and  descait,  crossing  it  by  the  said  trail ;  and,  at 
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a  distance  of  two  or  three  Leagues,  I  found  in 
the  Dale,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  said  sierra, 
the  abovementioned  adjutant,  with  the  said  sol- 
diers^ Horses  and  mules,  because  he  had  found 
there  a  full  stream,  so  he  halted;  in  order  that  I, 
said  Goyemor  &  Capt  QenL,  might  decide  what 
should  be  done;  seeing  that  it  was  Late  and  the 
Force  had  come  far  and  the  horses  and  mules 
were  lame  from  the  loz^  continued  marches,  I 
hidted  at  the  said  pass,  having  rejoined  the  en- 
tire Force  which  arrived  safely,  although  with 
the  loss  of  some  Horses  and  mules  and  in  wit^ 
ness  of  said  march,  which  was  f  nnn  eight  to  nine 
Leagues,  and  of  the  foregoing  [events],  on  this 
said  day,  I  signed  this,  with  the  said  Capt  gol- 
sign  of  the  Post  and  my  civil  &  military  Secy — 

Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  leon 
Juan  de  Dios  Luzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 
civil  &  military  Becy 
ArrivalattheVil-  To-day,  Tuesday,  the  ninth  of  the  present  month 
lageof  Socorro—  of  December,  as  dated,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
sistence of  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  and 
the  day  was  overcast  in  every  direction  on  ac- 
count of  this  unsheltered  and  hilly  spot,  not  hav- 
ing any  pasture  for  the  horses  nor  wood  for  the 
poor  soldiers,  with  which  they  might  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  rigor  of  the  storm,  I  set  forth 
from  that  plaoe,  while  it  was  still  snowing,  to 
look  for  the  Village  of  Socorro  which  was  the  one 
nearest  and,  at  a  distance  of  two  Long  Leagues 
of  marching,  I  entered  it  The  walls  of  its 
Church  are  fallen  and  are  very  large,  more  than 
two  yards  and  a  half  in  thidmess;  and  I  lodged 
in  a  Cell  of  its  Convent^  without  any  door,  and 
a  strip  of  Linen  overhaul;  in  witness  whereof, 
I  signed  this  with  the  said  Capt  Ensign  of  the 
Post  and  my  civil  &  military  secy — 

Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  leon 
Juan  de  Dios  Luzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 
civil  &  military  se<^ 
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Arriyal  in  sight 
of  the  Village  of 
Seneed 


This  day,  Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  the  present 
month  of  December,  as  dated,  I  said  Goyt.  & 
Capt  GenL,  arrived  at  this  point,  on  this  side  of 
the  river  del  norte,  which  was  frozen  ovar  by 
iresson  of  the  heavy  frost,  at  daybreak  of  thk 
said  day,  and  in  sight  of  but  at  a  distance  from 
the  Village  of  SenecuTl  halted,  because  of  hav- 
ing marched  from  nine  to  ten  Leagues;  and  in 
witness  thereof,  I  signed  this  with  the  said  Capt 
Ensign  of  the  Post  and  my  civil  &  military 
seoy —  Boque  madrid 

D  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  Icon 
Juan  de  Dies  Luzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Rael  de  Aguilar 
civil  &  military  secy 
This  day  Thursday  the  eleventh  of  the  present 
month  of  december,  as  dated,  I  said  Govt.  & 
Capt  Gtenl.,  in  order  that  the  Inhabitants  of  el 
Paso  may  be  advised  to  hold  ready  the  troops 
in  their  Fort  for  its  defense,  it  seemed  Proper 
to  me  to  despatch  the  Capt  of  Campaign,  Ra- 
phael tellez  Jiron,  with  two  Soldiers,  so  that, 
travelling  light,  they  could  reach  said  post  in 
three  days;  and  they  being  ready  with  their 
arms  and  horses,  I  ordered  them  to  be  provi- 
sioned and  I  prepared  and  gave  letters  to  the 
said  Chief  for  the  High  Council  of  ihe  said  oom- 
monwealth,  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate,  the  Vicecus- 
todian  of  that  Holy  Office,  and  for  my  Lieut 
Gbvemor  ft  Captain  Genl.,  giving  them  news  of 
my  fortunate  experience;  and  that  I  should  be 
there  for  the  defense  of  that  district  by  the 
forces  in  their  Garrison  within  nine  dasrs,  God 
our  Lord  being  willing;  and  in  order  that  they 
should  advise  me  of  the  state  of  the  said  region 
at  present;  and,  in  witness  of  the  said  dispatch, 
I  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  I 
signed,  with  the  said  Capt  ensign  of  the  Post 
and  my  civil  &  militaiy  secy —  Boque  madrid 
D  Diego  deVargas 
Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  leon 
Juan  de  Dies  Luzero  y  Godoy       Before  me 

Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar 

civil  ft  military  secy 

After  the  re-conquest  in  1693-6,  Spanish  explorations  were  con- 


Said  Gh>vr.  & 
Capt  Genl  dis- 
patches the  Capt 
of  Campaign 
withtwoSoldiers 
to  the  Village  of 
el  Paso  with  news 
of  his  approach- 
ing arrival 
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dacted  f lom  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe  into  the  Bouthwestem  por- 
ti<Mi  of  the  province  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centory  a 
number  of  small  settlements  were  renewed  but  these  were  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Qrande.  These  were 
subjected  almost  continually  to  incursions  from  the  warlike  tribes 
of  Apache  which  inhabited  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Southwest 
In  fact,  upon  all  the  maps,  the  country  lying  to  the  west  and  north 
of  the  present  Mexican  boundary  was  designated  and  known  as 
Apacherfa.  Conditions  did  not  improve  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
nineteenth  century  until  the  first  decade  of  Mexican  independence. 

During  the  military  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Americans 
1846-50  there  was  some  increase  in  the  section  but  no  material 
changes  became  apparent  until  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Several  military  i)Osts  were  built  by  the  American  army  <^cers 
prior  to  1860  in  the  Southwest  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  and  at  the  time  of  the  Texas  invasion  in  1861-2,  the  county 
was  an  important  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  battle  of  Valverde,  near  Ft  Craig  ••*  was  fought  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  a  description  of  which  is  given  elsewhere. 

In  the  late  seventies  there  was  considerable  activity  but  there 
was  no  advancement,  no  schools,  nothing,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  army  to  suppress  and  keep  in  control  the  hostiles  who  overran 
the  country. 

With  the  construction  of  the  railroad  down  the  valley  of  the 
Bio  Orande  in  the  early  eighties  the  increase  in  population  and 
industrial  activities  was  very  marked,  and  the  railroad  and  other 
towns  gave  pimnise  of  large  population  for  the  future. 

The  city  of  Socorro,  particxdarly,  was  expected  to  become  a  great 
mining  and  industrial  center.  The  great  blow  to  the  silver  mining 
industry  in  that  decade,  however,  almost  paralyzed  business  of  ev- 
ery kind,  except  live  stock. 

Socorro,  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  pic- 
turesque towns  of  the  State.**^  It  has  narrow  and  rambling  streets 
in  its  older  portions,  and  the  town  itself  is  built  around  a  plaza, 
though  the  business  districts  are  more  modem  in  appearance  and 
arrangement.  The  plaza  is  an  especially  attractive  spot  for  it 
has  shade  trees  and  concrete  walks  and  coping  and  makes  an  ap- 

^^Anie^  vol.  ii,  pp.  374-378  and  notes. 
^MLand  of  OpportuMtyy  1915,  quoted. 
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pealing  spot  of  green.  Just  north  of  the  plaza  a  short  street  leads 
to  the  old  Church  of  San  Miguel,  a  very  old  strueture,  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  city  is  located  on  a  high  plateau  west  of  the  Bio  Grande 
river,  at  the  foot  of  a  protecting  range  of  hilLsL  The  altitude  is 
about  4,500  feet,  which  is  high  enough  to  insure  cool  nights  and  low 
enough  for  the  weather  not  to  get  too  cold  at  any  time.  The  i)eople 
are  industrious  and  are  prospering.  The  history  of  the  Aty  is 
highly  interesting,  as  we  have  seen,  wrapped  up  in  the  events  of  the 
Spanish  occupation^  the  Pueblo  rebellion,  and  the  re-oonquest  by 
De  Vargas. 

The  Socorro  Grant  is  five  miles  square,  having  for  its  center  the 
front  door  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  tities  in  the  Socorro 
Grant  rest  upon  a  patent  from  the  United  States  government  to  the 
municipality  of  Socorro. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  center  of  Soeono 
the  public  or  homestead  lands  begin,  underlaid  with  water  in  rich 
sufficieney  for  irrigation  purpose  under  the  pumping  jEQrstem  which 
is  now  being  adopted  and  recommended  by  irrigation  experts  as 
superior  to  river  or  flood  water  irrigation  wherever  the  water  can 
be  obtained  at  a  depth  less  than  100  feet. 

San  Marcial  is  an  important  railroad  point.  It  is  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  near  what,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
formerly  a  settlement  of  Piro  Indians.  The  city  has  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  development  from  an  Indian  pueblo  to  a 
Spanish  settlement,  a  frontier  ''cow"  town,  a  railroad  town,  and 
now  is  a  hustling  modem  place. 

It  is  a  division  point  on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  on  whose  main 
line  it  is.  It  has  a  roundhouse,  oar  and  engine  repair  shops,  car- 
penter shops,  blacksmith  shops  and  all  the  equipment  and  staff  for 
the  headquarters  of  a  bu^  division.  The  town  also  has  a  flouring 
mill,  electric  light  plant,  electric  street  lights,  good  sidewalks,  ex- 
cellent schools  and  a  number  of  churches  of  all  denominations.  Its 
population,  including  the  tributary  settlements  of  Old  San  Marcial 
and  Valverde,  is  about  2,500. 

San  Marcial  is  the  colter  of  a  rich  agricultural  country  and 
great  quantities  of  farm  produce  are  sold  or  shipped  there,  while 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  for  a  large  district  do  their  buying  there. 
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It  is  also  an  impcMrtant  cattleHshipping  point  and  supply  point  for 
the  stock  ranches  in  the  more  inacoessiUe  parts  of  the  county.  San 
Marcial  is  only  a  short  distance  above  the  great  Elephant  Butte 
project  and  will  be  connected  with  it  in  commercial  ways.  Ail 
these  things  insure  a  sound  basis  for  the  prosperity  of  the  oom- 
munily. 

Upon  the  western  slope  of  the  range  of  mountains  fn»n  which 
the  county  of  Socorro  takes  its  name,  and  not  so  far  from  the  geo- 
graphical colter  of  that  subdivision,  is  the  city  of  Magdalena,  a 
hustling,  bustling  conmiunity  in  which  the  West  of  the  old  days  is 
re-echoed  amid  surroundings  which  inevitably  bring  to  mind  the 
West  of  the  present  days.  Magdalena  is  a  city  of  prosperity,  for 
tributaiy  to  it  are  larger  regions  than  those  whose  trade  comes  to 
almost  any  other  city  of  the  State. 

The  city  of  Magdalaia  was  founded  a  good  many  years  ago, 
exact  figures  being  difficult  to  obtain.  Anyhow,  it  was  about  1884. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  mountain  nearby,  which,  in  turn,  was 
named  ''Magdalen"  by  a  Spanish  priest  who  di^vered  on  its  sur- 
face a  formation  of  rock  which  he  believed  resembled  the  portraits 
of  the  Magdalen  he  had  seen.  This  took  place  three  centuries  ago. 
To  this  day  the  great  rock  portrait  is  a  point  of  interest  to  all  visi- 
tors and  is  eagerly  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  residents. 

Magdalena  has  about  1,300  souls  as  residents  and  is  ccmtinually 
entertaining  a  floating  population  of  considerable  size  from  the 
ranches  and  camps  west  and  south.  Magdalena  is  the  nearest  rail- 
road point,  and  consequently  the  shipping  and  buying  point,  for  an 
area  some  two  hundred  miles  west  and  two  hundred  miles  north  and 
south.  To  her  stockyards  come  at  flipping  time  cattle  from  the 
Blue  river,  in  Arizona,  and  from  the  remote  ranges  of  the  Mogol- 
lons.  To  her  stores  come  ranchers  from  distances  of  two  hundred 
miles  and  more  to  lay  in  their  winter's  supply  of  food,  saddles, 
clothing,  hats,  hardware,  cartridges  and  the  like.  As  a  ranch  sup- 
ply point,  Magdalena  takes  first  rank  in  the  cities  of  the  Southwest 

Then  there  is  another  matter,  whose  importance  to  Magdalena 
and  indeed  to  the  State  is  not  less  than  the  vast  herds  of  cattle 
which  for  ninety  days  each  year  pour  into  Magdalaia  as  into  a 
funnel,  to  be  turned  here  and  there  to  feed  the  people  of  the  eastern 
statea  This  other  industry  is  wool  growing.  Closely  allied  with  it 
is  the  growing  of  mutton  for  the  market    Into  Magdalena  eadi 
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shipping  season,  which  varies  a  little  but  is  generally  in  June  or 
thereabouts,  come  long  wagon  trains  of  wooL  This  wool,  pacd^ed 
tight  in  great  sacks  and  loaded  on  big  four-horse  rigs,  comes  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  on  the  average.  The  clip  of  all  the  flocks  of 
the  whole  great  region  of  the  San  Augustin  plains,  which  reach 
south  into  Sierra  and  Grant  counties,  comes  to  Magdalaia  for  sliip- 
ment  It  is  also  the  largest  wool  shipping  point  and  the  largest 
cattle  shipping  point  in  the  State. 

The  city  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Ocean-to-Ocean  highway. 
Tourists  are  much  attracted  by  features  of  interest  nearby,  includ- 
ing the  stone  portrait  of  the  Magdalen  already  mentioned,  the  salt 
lake  which  is  within  a  day's  ride  and  which  so  far  has  been  visited 
by  comparatively  few  people,  a  coal  outcrop  which  extends  for 
twenty-five  miles,  yet  upon  which  not  a  pick's  stroke  of  work  has 
been  done,  the  mountain  scenery,  and  other  matters  of  appeal  or 
beauty.  The  sportsmen  visit  Magdalena  for  the  reason  that  the 
city  is  a  gateway  to  regions  where  the  mountain  li<m  can  be  shot, 
where  bear  are  to  be  had  for  the  effort,  where  deer  are  a  common 
feature  of  a  day's  outing  and  where  small  game  abounds. 

The  city  is  probably  the  last  stronghold  of  the  old-time  cattle 
baron,  for  it  is  the  gateway  to  the  last  of  the  open  range,  and  even 
that  is  beginning  to  be  settled  up.  Here,  constantly  encroached 
upon  by  the  settler  who  files  on  the  running  arroyos  and  little 
mountain  streams,  so  depriving  the  cowman  of  his  water,  the  cattle- 
man is  making  his  final  stand.  When  this  is  gone  cattle-raising 
will  be  reformed  on  this  continent  and  will  be  as  all  would  have  it 
—  a  small  settier  raising  a  dozen  or  so  of  good  cattie. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  from  this  that  Magdalena  is  conser- 
vative or  desirous  of  keeping  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things.  The 
change  is  coming  and  not  only  the  citizens  but  most  of  the  cattle- 
men realize  it  and  are  preparing  for  it.  Magdalena  is  as  progres- 
sive a  littie  city  as  can  be  found.  It  is  a  place  of  good  schools,  being 
noted  everywhere  for  the  high  salaries  paid  its  instructors.  It  is  a 
place  of  churches,  having  four  of  different  daiominations,  all  well 
built  and  well  cared  for.  The  business  houses  are  managed  on 
modem  and  progressive  lines,  and  the  buildings  they  occupy,  as 
well  as  the  residences  of  the  city,  are  modem  and  handsome.  The 
water  supply  system  is  modem  and  the  water  excellent 

Kelly  is  the  source  of  the  zinc  carbonate  which  furnishes  the  base 
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for  most  of  the  white  paint  used  in  this  country.  A  branch  rail- 
road from  the  Santa  Fe  main  line  runs  to  Magdalena  and  Kelly, 
making  the  towns  readily  accessible  from  the  main  line. 

Kelly  was  originally  opened  as  a  silyer-lead  camp,  being  first 
worked  by  white  men  in  the  early  sixtiea  The  ore  in  those  days 
was  reduced  in  primitive  adobe  furnaces  or  "vassos,''  remains  of 
which  still  may  be  seen.  Not  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  lead 
feature,  the  silver  content  being  the  one  sought  after.  The  bullion 
obtained  in  this  way  whs  shipped,  with  the  wool  raised  in  the  sec- 
tion, to  St  Louia  Later  ores  from  the  Kelly  district  furnished 
material  for  a  smelter  at  Socorro. 

As  the  silver  became  more  difficult  to  find  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  lead  and  finally  the  camp  was  regarded  as  a  lead  pro- 
ducer entirely.  Then  came  the  time  when  certain  products  of  the 
camp  were  sent  to  a  Missouri  smelter  for  reduction  and  word  came 
back  that  the  smelter  would  buy  in  any  quantity  the  zinc  carbonate 
which  appeared  with  the  other  zinc  ores  in  the  shipment.  That 
was  the  dawn  of  Kelly's  second  era  of  prosperity.  Not  long  after, 
the  Graphic  mine,  the  backbone  of  the  district,  was  sold  to  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Company.  Other  mines  were  also  sold  to 
people  who  had  come  to  recognize  the  zinc  values  in  the  ore.  Sev- 
eral mills  and  concentrating  plants  were  built  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  district  has  been  worked  continuously,  with  resultant 
prosperity  to  the  town  of  Kelly. 

Kelly  is  one  of  three  zinc-producing  camps  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  Leadville,  Colorado,  and  Butte,  Montana,  being  the  oth- 
ers. Kelly  produced,  until  the  Chino  mines  at  Hurley  began  to 
send  out  heavy  tonnage,  over  a  third  of  the  mineral  production  of 
the  State,  or  about  $1,250,000  annually. 

The  town  has  two  churches,  two  good  schools,  an  excellent  water 
supply  and  some  fine  large  stores. 

San  Antonio  is  a  prosperous  town  in  Socorro  county  on  the  Atdi- 
ison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railroad,  eighty-five  miles  south  of  Al- 
buquerque and  170  miles  north  of  El  Paso.  Farm,  stock  raising, 
fruit  and  vegetable  raising  form  the  chief  industries  of  the  imme- 
diate surrounding  country.  The  population,  including  nearby  set- 
tiements,  is  1,500.    Altitude,  4,300  feet. 

Before  the  Civil  War  coal  had  been  discovered  ten  miles  east  of 
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San  Antonio  and  the  soldiers  mined  enough  to  supply  the  smithing 
needs  of  Forts  Selden,  Bayard,  and  Stanton.  Many  interesting: 
and  romantic  traditions  are  told  of  the  days  when  the  mule  teams 
of  the  United  States  army  went  to  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  at  the 
present  town  of  Carthage  for  coal.  In  1881,  at  about  the  time 
that  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  building  a  bridge  across  the  river 
at  this  point  to  the  mines  at  Carthage  two  six-mule  teams  belong- 
ing to  the  army  which  had  been  at  Carthage  for  coal,  were  caught  in 
the  treacherous  sands  of  the  Bio  Grande  at  this  point  and  lost  and 
the  government  drivers  with  them  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 

In  1881  upon  the  completion  of  the  bridge  by  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road they  built  their  road  into  the  coal  fields  at  Carthage  and  opened 
mines  to  supply  their  engines  with  coal.  Upon  refusal  of  eongress 
to  issue  patent  for  the  Montoya  Grant,  of  which  their  coal  mines 
formed  a  part,  they  moved  camp,  houses,  and  everything  to  Ma^ 
drid  in  Santa  Fe  county.  . 

Coal  operations  at  Carthage  for  the  ensuing  ten  years  were 
stopped  but  the  enterprising  citizens  of  San  Antonio  soon  opened 
new  workings  and,  while  operations  were  rendered  more  difficult 
on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Santa  Fe  of  their  branch  road, 
ihey  gradually  induced  capital  to  re-enter  the  field  and  a  railroad 
was  rebuilt  upon  the  old  grade  under  the  name  of  the  New  Mexico 
Midland  railway. 

Alfalfa,  the  great  ligume  crop  of  the  west^  is  produced  herv^  in 
large  quantities  and  shipped  to  the  remote  comers  of  the  State,  100 
cars  being  shipped  annually  from  this  town. 

Grapes  can  be  and  were  at  one  time  raised  in  abundance  at  San 
Pedro,  a  small  village  within  two  miles  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  250  barrels  of  native  wine  being  shipped 
from  San  Antonio  in  one  year. 

At  San  Antonio  the  l>anks  of  the  Bio  Grande  are  level  at  both 
sides  and  there  are  within  six  miles  of  San  Antonio  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land  that  can  be  put  under  irrigation  by  gravity  and  pump- 
ing. There  are  now  under  cultivation  four  thousand  acres  within 
six  miles  of  the  town.  There  are  five  villages  within  five  miles  of 
San  Antonio,  Old  and  New  San  Antonio,  half 'a  mile  apart,  San 
Antonio  to  the  south  two  miles,  San  Pedro  across  the  river  joined 
by  bridge  both  for  railroad  and  wagon  travel.    At  San  Pedro  there 
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are  fifty  or  sixty  families  and  homesteads  have  been  taken  up 
there  within  three  miles  of  town  within  the  last  three  years. 

San  Antonio  is  the  center  of  a  stock-raising  country  of  which  the 
largest  dependent  area  is  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  (Journey  of 
Death)  of  the  Spaniards,  where  the  mule-drawn  stage  from  Las 
Graces  to  Santa  Fe  used  to  trayel  by  stages  of  as  much  as  sixty 
miles  from  water  hole  to  water  hole. 

The  plain  lies  between  the  mountains  on  the  east  and  the  river 
on  the  west  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  stretching  from 
the  Armendaris  Grant  below  Engle  to  the  Manzano  Mountains  on 
the  north,  and  thirty  miles  wide.  Upon  it  graze  ninety  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  and  in  the  fringing  ranges  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
thousand  head  of  sheep  bring  wealth  to  the  country.  Tw^ity-fiye 
thousand  Angora  goats  and  one  thousand  horses  range  in  this  va^t 
territory. 

The  Nogal  Caficm,  which  extends  from  the  town  of  San  Antonio 
to  its  headwaters  thirty  miles  west,  runs  through  a  box  canyon 
with  sides  ranging  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  high 
perpendicularly,  and  while  it  furnishes  mountain  scenery  serves 
the  more  economic  purpose  of  San  Antonio's  water  supply. 

The  town  of  San  Antonio  has  a  school  in  charge  of  two  competent 
teachers,  and  San  Pedro  has  a  school  in  charge  of  one  teacher,  all 
in  the  employ  of  the  educational  department  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  largest  Catholic  congregations  in  the  county  is  located 
here  under  the  direction  of  Father  Pebser. 

In  its  several  cities  and  settlements  Socorro  county  has  a  large 
number  of  citizens  who  rank  among  the  first  of  the  State's  enter- 
prising population.  A  few  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  county 
are  noted  here: 

F.  G.  BARTLETT 

F.  Q.  Bartlett,  one  of  the  old-time  residentB  of  New  Mezieo,  haying  a  longer 
identification  with  business  interests  of  Socorro  county  than  any  of  the  aetive 
business  men  of  today,  was  bom  March  6, 1850,  at  Purgatory  Mills^  near  Litch- 
field, Maine,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Bebeeca  (Tucker)  Bartlett  The  father  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  merchant 

F.  O.  Bartlett  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  sub- 
sequently entered  Monmouth  Academy  at  Monmouth,  Maine.  While  yet  a 
student  in  the  latter  institution  he  was  offered  a  position  in  a  flouring  mill  at 
Oardiner,  Maine,  and  though  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  same,  the  wages 
were  attractive.    He  so  readily  adapted  himself  to  the  business  that  at  the  end 
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ded  to  ««*^  , 
of  a  few  months  he  was  made  manager,  and  when  ^^     ^.a^^^  *  -^^'^ 
of  impaired  health,  his  employer  offered  him  every  ftulilSOTient  to  remain.    The 
jonng  man  had  the  Western  fever  and  it  was  stimulated  by  a  })oybood  friend's 
letters  from  Denver,  who  implored  him  to  eome  west     Mr.  Bartlett  went  to 
Denver,  Colorado,  in  1873,  and  a  few  months  later,  in  eompany  with  his  iHend, 
started  down  the  Platte  river  on  a  raft  of  their  own  e(mstn2etion  wfatk  waa 
later  ehanged  for  a  boat.    The  journey  was  full  of  adventure.    They  made  their 
way  to  Iowa  and  rrauuned  for  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Oskaloosa,  that  state. 
Mr.  Bartlett  subsequently  went  to  St.  Louis  and  in  that  city  secured  a  position 
as  derk  in  a  grocery  store  in  the  Lindell  Hotel  block,  beginning  at  a  moit 
modest  salary  but  receiving  a  weekly  increase  unrequested.    He  was  consider- 
ably more  competent  than  the  average  young  man  and  mastered  the  busmess 
quickly.    An  opportunity  arose  for  entering  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade 
and  his  adaptability  was  again  demonstrated.    This  line  engaged  his  attention 
for  several  years,  during  which  he  was  for  a  time  on  the  road,  while  later  he 
was  a  member  of  a  brokerage  firm  that  handled  the  same  goods.    In  1879  he 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  8t.  Louis  and  again  started  West    The  Atchison, 
Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  had  just  been  built  into  New  Mexico  and  he  de- 
cided to  go  there,  arriving  in  the  spring  of  1879.    His  first  sojourn  of  any 
length  was  made  at  Las  Vegas,  whence  he  concluded  to  go  to  Socorro.    The 
journey  was  made  by  team  and  the  party  was  without  water  for  fifty-two  houra, 
arriving  in  Socorro  in  the  late  summer  of  1879.    Mr.  Bartlett  has  since  made 
his  home  in  that  city.    Soon  after  locating  there  he  began  buying  wool  and  for 
several  years  was  thus  engaged.    In  1883  he  established  a  mercantile  bnsmeee 
at  Magdalena,  erected  the  first  building  in  that  town  and  conducted  the  iint 
store  in  Magdalena.    His  connection  with  business  activity  has  been  continu- 
ous and  of  an  important  character,  including  identification  with  the  sawmill 
industry  and  sheep,  cattle,  banking,  ranching,  and  mercantile  interests.    He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Banch  Supply  Company  at  Magdalena  and  for 
a  number  of  years  its  executive  head.    In  1916  he  erected  one  of  the  most 
modem  business  blocks  in  Magdalena,  where  numerous  other  business  structures 
had  previously  been  built  by  him.    He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Magdalena  and  is  now  its  vice-president.    His  interests  are 
varied  and  extensive  and  all  in  all  have  contributed  as  much  towards  Socorro's 
development  as  those  of  any  other  individual  of  his  period. 

In  December,  1888,  in  Washington,  D,  0.,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  joined  in  wed- 
lock to  Miss  Mary  S.  Ford,  a  native  of  Harford  county,  Maryland,  by  whom 
he  has  one  son,  Sidney  S.,  bom  April  15,  1900.  He  is  a  stanch  republican  in 
politics  and  served  as  county  commissioner  of  Socorro  county  from  1901  until 
1903,  while  for  several  years  he  was  regent  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines.  Fraternally  he  is  both  a  York  and  Scottish  Bite  Mason,  has  attained 
the  thirty-second  degree  and  belongs  to  the  Mystic  Sprine.  He  is  also  a  Kni^t 
of  Pythias.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  real  pioneers  that  are  left 
and  has  home  his  full  share  in  the  development  and  progress  of  that  portion 
of  the  state  in  which  his  activities  have  centered. 
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WILLIAM  RAYMOND  MORLEY 

William  Baymond  Horlej,  eattle  and  sheep  raiser  of  Socorro  county,  is  the 
owner  of  an  extensive  ranch  forty-five  miles  west  of  Magdalena,  on  which  lias 
been  established  the  postoffice  known  as  DatiL  He  has  always  resided  in  the 
Southwest)  his  birth  having  occurred  in  the  old  Maxwell  homestead  residence 
at  Cimarron,  CSolfax  county,  March  17,  1876,  his  parents  being  William  Bay- 
mond  and  Ada  (McPherson)  Morley,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  old  New 
England  families.  Of  the  father  extended  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  He  came  to  New  Mexico  as  chief  engineer  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  and  subsequently  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
Maxwell  land  grant  and  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  that  were  included 
within  that  grant.  He  had  been  a  classmate  of  Charles  and  Frank  Springer 
in  the  East  and  it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  Springers  were  in- 
duced to  come  to  New  Mexico,  where  they  have  done  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  state.  It  was  Mr.  Morley 's  influence  that  re- 
sulted in  selling  to  them  extensive  land  holdings.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Old 
Mexico  as  chief  engineer  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Mexico  Oentral 
Bailroad  and  there  he  met  his  death  through  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun. 

Although  bom  upon  the  Southwestern  frontier  William  B.  Morley  was  sent 
back  to  the  East  for  educational  training  and  has  attended  school  in  eighteen 
different  states.  He  pursued  a  course  in  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  won  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  and  later 
he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
dass  of  1896,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  being  then  conferred  upon  him. 
He  had  there  concentrated  upon  a  course  of  civil  engineering  and  following 
his  graduation  he  became  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad.  Later  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  ranching  interests  in  New  Mexico  for  some  time  and 
then  entered  Columbia  University  in  New  York  city,  where  he  pursued  a  course 
in  mining  engineering,  being  there  graduated  with  the  class  of  1901.  During 
the  three  years  of  his  connection  with  that  school  he  played  on  the  football 
team  and  for  two  years  was  its  captain,  during  which  time  his  team  defeated 
every  Eastern  team  save  that  of  Harvard. 

Following  his  graduation  Mr.  Morley  entered  the  Stock  Exchange  at  New 
York  in  the  brokerage  business  as  a  partner  of  W.  B.  Thompson,  and  was  thus 
engaged  until  1906,  when  he  went  to  Old  Mexico  as  manager  of  the  Mines 
Exploration  Company,  a  New  York  city  corporation.  There  he  had  charge  of 
the  interests  of  that  corporation  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexico  revolution  in 
1908,  in  which  year  he  returned  to  New  Mexico  and  has  since  given  his  atten- 
tion to  his  ranching  interests.  He  is  today  one  of  the  largest  stock  raisers  of 
Socorro  county,  having  very  large  land  holdings  on  which  he  has  hundreds 
of  head  of  caltle  and  sheep,  being  thus  actively  and  prominently  connected  with 
an  industry  which  constitutes  New  Mexico's  chief  source  of  revenue.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  dominant  factors  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Magdalena,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  stockholders.  He  likewise  organised  the  Ocean  to  Ocean 
Garage  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  principal  stockholder  and  he  owns  several 
business  and  residence  properties  in  Magdalena.    The  wise  utilization  of  his 
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opportcmitiefl  for  edueation  and  for  progreis  along  businesB  lines  has  made  Idm 
one  of  the  worthy  citixena  of  Socorro  eounty  and  his  ability  and  pabUe  spirit 
have  gained  him  prominence  that  makes  him  a  direct  force  in  public  affairs. 

BENJAMIN  P.  GOOCH 

One  of  the  leading  stock  raisers  and  dealers  of  Socorro  county  ia  Benjamin 
F.  Gooch,  who  resides  in  Magdalena,  He  was  bom  December  25,  1873,  his 
parents  being  Nathaniel  and  Caroline  (Humphrey)  Oooeh,  who  removed  from 
Tennessee  to  Texas  when  their  son  Benjamin  was  four  months  of  age.  It  was 
therefore  in  the  Lone  Star  state  that  he  attained  his  majority,  and  in  its 
public  schools  he  pursued  his  education.  In  his  early  life  he  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business,  with  which  he  has  since  been  prominently  identified.  In  1894 
he  came  to  New  Mexico,  settling  in  the  Doming  section  of  the  state.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  the  Albuquerque  section  and  in  1912  arrived  in  Magdalena. 
He  has  had  a  varied  experience  in  connection  with  the  cattle  business.  Several 
times  he  has  "gone  broke,"  but  he  possessed  an  indomitable  spirit  and  per- 
sistent purpose  and  he  has  again  become  one  of  the  foremost  cattle  dealers  of 
the  state.  Within  the  past  four  years  he  has  handled  cattle  to  the  value  of 
about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  he  runs  annually  on  his  ranch  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  head.  His  business  has  now  reached  gratifying  propor- 
tions and  his  success  is  indeed  well  deserved. 

On  the  Idth  of  April,  1896,  Mr.  Gooch  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Jennie  Jolly,  of  Bising  Star,  Texas,  by  whom  he  has  nine  children,  six  daughters 
and  three  sons,  namely:  Ulah,  Opal,  Carmen,  Anita,  Qrace,  Boy,  Earl,  Harley, 
and  Vivian.    AH  are  stiU  at  home. 

Mr.  Gooch  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  democratic  party  and  in  1908  he  was  its  nominee  for  the  office 
of  county  sheriff  in  Valencia  county.  New  Mexico.  The  year  prior  to  his  can- 
didacy there  were  but  six  democratic  votes  cast  in  the  entire  county,  yet  Mr. 
Gooch  polled  some  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  votes.  The  vote  given  him  was 
certainly  a  mark  of  his  personal  popularity  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Gooch  is  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  with 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Christian  church 
and  his  wife  holds  membership  in  the  Baptist  church.  Both  are  highly  esteemed 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes  of  Socorro  county  is  cordially  extended 
them.  Mr.  Gooch  has  ever  held  to  high  ideals  in  his  business  dealings,  never 
taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another,  and  when  his  courage  has 
seemed  to  be  blocked  by  disaster  or  difficulty  he  has  put  forth  still  more 
strength  of  purpose  and  greater  energy  to  accomplish  his  aim  —  the  attainment 
of  legitimate  success. 

POWELL  STACKHOUSB,  JR. 

Powell  Stackhouse,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Carthage  Fud  Company  and  also 
of  the  New  Mexico  Midland  Bailroad,  is  thus  activdy  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  his  section  of  the  state.  He  makes  his  home  in  San  Antonio 
and  thus  almost  the  width  of  the  continent  separates  him  from  his  birthplace. 
He  was  bom  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  August  7,  1872,  a  son  of  Powell 
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and  Genevieve  (Swenk)  Btaekhoiifle.  The  father  is  now  living^  but  the  mother 
died  when  her  son  Powell  was  a  ehild  of  three  years.  He  was  edneated  in  the 
Friends'  Oentral  Behool,  in  his  native  eitj,  and  in  the  XJniversitj  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  won  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  After  leaving  sehool 
he  learned  the  machinist's  trade  and  in  the  year  1899  he  sought  H^  opportnni- 
ties  offered  in  the  fast  developing  southwest^  making  his  way  to  £1  Paso, 
Tezaa  In  1906  the  Oarthage  Fuel  Company  was  organised  with  Mr.  Btaek- 
honse  as  the  president  and  he  has  since  occupied  the  position  of  chisf  ezeentive, 
his  effects  being  the  controlling  element  in  the  business.  He  also  became  in- 
terested in  the  New  Mexico  Midland  Railroad  as  its  president,  the  line  being  a 
most  Tahiable  asset  to  the  district  through  which  it  passes.  The  railroad  office 
is  located  at  San  Antonio,  while  the  mine  of  the  fuel  company  is  at  Carthage. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  1897,  Mr.  Stackhouse  was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Worth. 
He  is  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  as  a  member  of  the  Toltee 
Chib  and  the  Country  Club  of  £1  Paso  and  he  is  also  identiiied  with  the  Boyal 
Legion.  He  likewise  has  membership  in  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York. 
His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  is  actively  and 
helpfully  interested  in  all  those  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  the  state.  In  1909  he  was  dected  a  member  of  the 
thirtieth  general  assembly  of  New  Mexico,  but  whether  in  office  or  out  of  it 
he  ia  the  same  ardent  advocate  of  every  project  and  plan  that  seeks  the  sub- 
stantial upbuilding  of  the  commonwealtii. 

OSCAR  REDBMANN 

Oscar  Bedemann,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Magdalena,  at  Magdalena,  New 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  business  and  financial  life  of  that 
section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Bedemann,  while  of  middle  age,  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  connected  with  business  affairs  either  a  part  of  or  akin  to 
banking.  He  was  bom  April  25,  1880,  in  Bipon,  Wisconsin,  of  German  parent- 
age, as  his  parents,  Ernest  and  Ida  (Beeck)  Bedemann,  were  both  natives  of 
Germany,  as  well  old  and  highly  respected  residents  of  Bipon,  where  th^  now 
reside. 

Our  subject  was  educated  in  the  puUic  schools  of  his  native  town  and  after 
coming  out  of  high  school  began  his  business  career,  first  as  a  derk  in  a 
grocery  store.  An  energetic,  reliable  young  man,  he  was  later  offered  a  posi- 
tion, which  he  accepted,  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bipon,  Wisconsin.  His 
work  in  the  bank  won  him  promotion  and  when  he  left  there,  after  three  years, 
it  was  to  come  to  Magdalena,  New  Mexico.  This  was  in  April,  1900,  and  he 
took  a  position  in  the  office  of  what  was  then  the  Becker-BlackweQ  Company. 
He  remained  in  the  employ  of  that  firm  until  February,  1908,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  cashier  in  the  Bank  of  Magdalena.  The 
character  and  efficiency  of  his  services  therein  may  be  inferred  from  his  being 
made  cashier  in  1911,  a  position  that  he  has  most  capably  filled  ever  nnce. 

On  December  29,  1904,  Mr.  Bedemann  was  married  in  Douglas,  Arizona,  to 
Miss  Gladys  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Wythe  and  Ida  (MeClellan)  Walker.  Wythe 
Walker  was  one  of  the  well  known  frontiersmen  of  his  day.  In  the  early  '60s 
he  was  at  Virginia  City,  Montana,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Vigilantes  that 
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first  mtabliflhed  law  and  order  in  that  camp.  He  waa  one  of  the  early  remdenta 
of  Magdalena  and  a  well  known  old  timer  in  this  teetlon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bede- 
mann  have  two  eons:  O.  Wythe,  bom  October  12,  1006;  and  G.  Emsty  bom 
June  19,  1908. 

Mr.  Bedemann  is  a  democrat  in  sympathy  but  seteets  the  best  main  for 
office  in  local  affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Modem  Woodmen.  He  and  his  wife  are  Presbyterians,  and  he  is  tmatee 
of  the  church.  His  interests  are  varied  and  extensive.  He  is  seeretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  firm  of  Dean,  Bedeman  &  Becord  in  the  cattle  busmeas;  one 
of  the  incorporators  and  treasurer  of  the  Machine  Auto  ft  Oonstmetion.  Oom- 
pany  of  Magdalena,  now  the  Highway  Garage  of  Magdalena;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  also  incorporator  of  the  Magdalena  Development  Company;  a  stoek- 
holder  in  the  Becker-Mactavish  Company,  Magdalena;  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Black  Cloud  Mining  Company;  one  of  the  founders  of  Magdalena  Anto 
Club;  and  a  member  of  the  Automobile  Association  of  America.  Awake  to 
anything  to  help  Magdalena,  a  friend  and  booster  of  good  roads,  he  oeeapies 
a  foremost  position  among  the  town's  best  and  most  valuable  citizens.  He  is  a 
wide-awake  type  of  a  man,  with  good  clean  reputation  and  hosts  of  friends, 
and  a  successful  man  from  his  own  efforts.  He  has  a  most  estimable  wife  and 
interesting  family. 

C  B.  SEDILLO 

C.  B.  Sedillo  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Sedillo  &  Sedillo  of  Mag^da- 
lena  practicing  before  the  United  States  land  office.  His  is  a  record  of  which 
his  fellow  townsmen  feel  proud,  for  he  has  displayed  notable  energy,  laudable 
ambition  and  marked  ability.  He  was  bom  in  Socorro  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1885,  a  son  of  Don  Bufino  and  Donaciana  M.  Sedillo,  the  former  now  deceased. 
He  is  a  brother  of  A.  A.  Sedillo,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Albuquerque. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies  because  of  his  father's  death, 
which  fact  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources.  Not  only  did  he  have  to  provide 
for  his  own  support  but  also  had  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  mother, 
sister  and  younger  brother.  His  early  life  was  therefore  a  period  of  unre- 
mitting toil,  but  he  resolutely  shouldered  his  responsibilities,  giving  his  days  to 
earnest  labor,  while  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  study.  He  early  recognised  tiie 
fact  that  education  must  precede  ascendancy  in  all  but  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  and  by  study  at  night  he  was  able  to  secure  a  teacher's  certificate  whwk 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he 
followed  for  three  years  and  during  that  period  devoted  every  leisure  moment 
to  further  study.  Believing  that  he  might  find  in  law  practice  a  congenial 
pursuit,  he  began  reading  law  alone  and  now  practices  before  the  land  office. 
He  also  studied  stenography  alone  and  afterward  served  as  private  secretary 
for  two  district  attorneys.  He  occupied  the  position  of  stenographer  in  two 
of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments  of  the  state,  and  also  in  courts  and  for 
one  term  held  a  stenographic  position  in  connection  with  the  state  legislature. 
From  every  experience  of  life  he  learned  the  lessons  therein  contained.  He  has 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  both  the  English  and  Spanish  languages  and  is 
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considered  one  of  the  most  eompetent  interpreters  in  the  state.  This  enables 
him  to  do  ezeellent  work  in  his  practice  before  the  land  office  at  Magdalcna,  in 
which  field  of  law  he  is  specializing  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  SediUo  ft 
Sedillo.  His  clientage  is  large  and  his  practice  is  of  a  most  important  char- 
acter. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1908,  at  Magdalena,  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Sedillo 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Befugio  Landavazo,  b7  whom  he  has  five  chil- 
dren, namely:     Aeianita,  G.  B.,  Jr.,  Manuelita,  Viola,  and  Wilfredo. 

Politically  Mr.  Sedillo  is  an  earnest  republican,  thoroughly  couTinced  that 
the  principles  of  the  party  are  most  conducive  to  good  government.  He  is  a 
publifr-spirited  citizen  and  one  who  la  called  to  leadership  in  connection  with 
almost  every  public  movement  of  importance  in  his  district.  It  is  known  that 
he  has  the  energy  to  carry  forward  to  successful  completion  whatever  he 
undertakes  and  thus  he  ia  chosen  to  become  a  leader  in  connection  with  all 
those  projects  which  look  to  the  betterment  and  improvement  of  town  and 
county.  He  is  very  popular  in  Magdalcna,  where  his  circle  of  friends  is  al- 
most coextensive  with  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Knights  of  Cblumbus  and  also  belongs  to  the  Alianza  Hispano- Americano. 

JOSE  Y.  ARAGON 

Prominent  among  the  business  men  of  Magdalena  and  that  section  of  the 
state  is  Job6  Y.  Aragon,  who  is  identified  with  many  financial  and  commercial 
enterprises  of  importance  which  contribute  not  alone  to  individual  success  but 
constitute  a  source  of  public  prosperity.  In  Magdalena  his  position  is  that 
of  vice  president  in  the  First  National  Bank.  He  was  bom  in  Valencia,  New 
Mexico,  September  8,  1850,  a  son  of  Bon  Francisco  Aragon  and  Eduvirgen 
Baca  de  Aragon,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 

Jos6  Y.  Aragon  has  always  been  a  resident  of  New  Mexico  and  he  has 
reached  his  present  position  of  leadership  in  business  circles  through  a  ready 
recognition  and  wise  utilization  of  every  opportunity  that  has  been  presented. 
Along  the  legitimate  lines  of  labor  he  has  worked  his  way  upward,  his  invest- 
ments being  judiciously  made.  He  has  never  allowed  obstacles  and  difficulties 
to  bar  his  path  if  they  could  be  overcome  l^  persistent,  earnest  effort.  He  is 
now  a  prominent  figure  in  banking  circles  in  his  part  of  the  state  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Magdalena  and  is  a  heavy  stockholder  in 
the  Bank  of  Magdalena.  He  is  likewise  largely  interested  in  the  Becker  Mao- 
tavish  Company,  the  Bench  Supply  Company  of  Magdalena,  New  Mexico,  and 
in  several  other  important  corporations  of  the  state  which  feature  largely  in 
New  Mexico's  business  activity.  He  also  owns  an  extensive  ranch  in  Socono 
county  and  was  the  builder  of  a  fine  hotel  in  Magdalena  which  bears  his  name. 
His  business  interests,  which  are  varied  and  extensive,  have  always  been  of  a 
character  that  has  made  the  public  a  direct  beneficiary,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  efforts  and  investments  have  brought  to  him  a  gratifying  financial  return. 
For  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  extensively  interested  in  the  sheep 
boalness,  while  his  ranch  holdings  are  extensive.  Other  interests  include  in- 
dustrial and  financial  holdings. 
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In  May,  1875,  Mr.  Aragon  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miw  Petrita  Baea»  hj 
whom  he  had  eleven  ehildren,  only  one  of  whom  larriTet^  Mrs.  BafaeKta  A. 
Bomero. 

Mr.  Aragon  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  AlianrA  Hispano-Amerieano,  wfaila 
his  politieal  anei:ianee  is  given  to  the  republiean  party.  He  is  reeogniaad  aa 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bpanish-Ameriean  residents  of  his  seetion  of  New 
Mezioo.  Saeh  is  the  eoniidenee  reposed  in  him  that  his  annonneemait  of  a 
course  assures  a  large  following  to  the  eaose  whieh  he  advocates.  He  is  ever 
f oroefol  and  resooreefol  and  has  beeome  a  dynamic  power  in  tiie  bnaiiiefle  de- 
velopment of  the  Southwest  While  a  very  successful  man  he  is  kind^iearted 
and  liberal  and  enjoys  tiie  highest  respect  and  esteem  of  a  wide  aeyiaintanfwi 

REV.  HARMON  A.  HODQBS 

Bev.  Harmon  A.  Hodges,  postmaster  at  Magdalena,  and  one  of  its  leading 
citizens,  was  bom  near  Statesboro,  Georgia,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1856,  a  son 
of  Asbnry  W.  and  Ruth  (Hendricks)  Hodges.  The  father,  who  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  joined  the  Confederate  army  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and 
was  killed  in  battle.  His  widow  afterward  became  the  wife  of  H.  H.  Moore 
and  th^  still  reside  on  the  old  homestead  in  Georgia  on  which  Harmon  A 
Hodges  was  bom  and  reared.  After  attending  the  common  schools  he  eon- 
tinned  his  education  in  the  Ben  Hill  high  school  and  when  his  teztbooka  were 
put  aside  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  entering  upon  tiie  work  of  preaeh- 
ing  the  gOQ>el  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  For  forty  years  he  devoted  hie 
life  to  that  holy  calling.  He  saw  fit,  however,  to  transfer  his  relatSonahip  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  his  later  ministerial  work  was  in  eonneetion  with 
that  denomination.  In  1912  he  came  to  New  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of  his 
son's  health  and  was  made  pastor  of  the  church  at  Msgdalena,  which  charge 
he  filled  for  three  years.  Because  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 
the  town  he  was  unanimously  indorsed  for  the  position  of  postmaster  and  was 
appointed  to  that  ofilce  on  tiie  1st  of  October,  1915,  so  that  he  is  tiie  present 
incumbent. 

In  1877  Bev.  Hodges  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Lyons,  of  Grahamville, 
South  Carolina,  and  to  this  union  were  bom  thirteen  diildren,  of  whom  ten 
survive:  Ruth,  the  wife  of  Bev.  C.  H.  Summers  of  Gainesville,  FU^da; 
Walter,  a  newspaper  man  of  Jerome,  Arizona;  Denver,  a  carpenter,  of  Magda- 
lena, New  Mexico;  Bessie,  the  wife  of  C.  M.  Weber,  of  Ban  Frandseo,  CSali- 
fomia;  Eunice,  the  wife  of  CSiarles  P.  Smith,  assistant  cadiier  of  the  bank  at 
Maxwell,  New  Mexico;  Lois,  who  is  acting  as  assistant  postmaster  at  Magda- 
lena; Mamie,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Show,  of  Montgomery  CKty,  Missouri;  WH- 
lard,  who  is  attending  the  Florida  State  University;  and  Warren  and  Henry, 
at  home. 

For  many  years  Bev.  Hodges  was  a  stalwart  champion  of  tiie  prohibition 
party  but  when  it  combined  with  the  democratic  party  in  the  South  he  gave  his 
allegiance  to  that  political  organisation,  with  which  he  now  affiliates.  He  has 
membership  in  Weatherf ord  Lodge,  F.  A  AJC,  at  Weatherf ord,  Oklahoma,  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  with  Magdalena  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of 
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PythiM.  HiB  ability,  his  eharaeter  and  bis  paWe  spirit  have  made  him  one 
of  the  honored  and  distingairiied  eitisens  of  Magdalena  and  his  influence  ever 
is  a  permeating  force  for  good. 

ROBERT  A.  THOMAS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Bobert  A.  Thomas,  druggist,  physician  and  sargeon  of  Magdalena,  was 
bom  in  Ghimettsville,  Kentaekj,  Noyember  7,  1878,  a  son  of  Jasper  N.  and 
Mary  J.  (Hunger)  Thomas,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  In  the  acquire- 
ment of  his  education  Dr.  Thomas  entered  the  National  Normal  University  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  study  in  that  institution  with 
a  view  to  taking  up  preparation  for  medical  practice,  he  pursued  special 
courses  in  chemistry  and  in  other  laboratory  work.  In  1900  he  matriculated 
in  Louisville  Medical  Ck>llege  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  graduated  there- 
from with  the  class  of  1904,  winning  the  M.  D.  degree.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  connection  with  the  university  he  served  as  interne  in  Pope's  Hospital 
at  Louisville  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1904  he  opened  an  office  in 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  where  he  continued  successfully  in  practice  until 
the  fall  of  1907,  when  he  removed  to  Magdalena,  New  Mexico.  In  the  inter- 
vening period  of  nine  years  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  practice  along  both 
medical  and  surgical  lines  and  in  July,  1914,  he  established  the  Magdalena 
Pharmacy,  which  is  the  leading  drug  store  of  the  town.  He  also  maintains  an 
office  in  Kelly,  where  he  takes  care  of  an  extensive  mining  practice  and  he  is 
surgeon  for  the  Copper  A  Zinc  Company  at  that  place. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1904,  Dr.  Thomas  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  Belle 
Burbridge,  of  West  Point,  Kentucky,  and  to  this  union  two  children  have  been 
bom,  but  Bobert  B.  is  deceased,  the  surviving  son  being  Arthur  Bellfleld. 

Politically  Dr.  Thomas  is  an  earnest  democrat.  He  is  well  known  in  various 
lodges,  belonging  to  Magdalena  Lodge,  No.  50,  F.  A  A.M.,  Aeolian  Lodge,  No. 
51,  I.O.O.F.,  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  Magdalena  Lodge,  No.  18,  KJ^., 
Albuquerque  Lodge,  No.  61,  B  J*.0.£.,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  Mrs. 
Thomas  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  Dr.  Thomas  is  connected  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  while  in  both  churches  he  is  serving  on  the 
official  board.  Socorro  county  gained  a  valuable  citisen  when  he  arrived  here 
and  an  eminent  representative  of  the  medical  profession.  He  is  interested  in 
everything  that  tends  to  bring  to  man  the  key  to  the  complex  mystery  which  we 
call  life  and  his  reading  has  been  broad,  covering  the  scope  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation along  the  lines  of  medical  and  surgical  work. 

RUBBN  MAIZ,  M.  D. 

Buben  Mais  has  been  engaged  in  surgical  work  in  Magdalena,  New  Mexico, 
since  June,  1915,  prior  to  which  time  he  had  followed  his  profession  in  Mezleo 
for  several  years.  He  was  bom  in  Lerma,  in  the  state  of  Mexico,  June  4, 
1885,  a  son  of  Lus  8.  and  Teresa  C.  Mais.  He  completed  a  hi^  school  course 
in  Toluca  City  by  graduation  with  the  class  of  1904  and  then  in  preparation 
for  a  professional  career  entered  the  National  School  of  Medicine,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Mexico,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1910,  receiving  at  that  time  his  professional  degree.    During  the  following 
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year  he  was  chief  surgeon  for  the  Bed  Cross  in  the  state  of  Morelos  and  in 
1912  he  was  surgeon  at  Urratia  Sanitarium  in  Ck>7oaean.  In  1918  he  became 
chief  emergency  surgeon  in  Mexico  City  and  in  1915  was  licensed  to  praetiee 
by  the  board  of  health  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  in  June  of  that  year  that  he 
opened  an  office  in  Magdalena,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

His  military  experience  covers  service  in  1906  as  surgeon  of  the  medical 
corps  in  Mexico  City  and  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Mexico  guard. 
In  1913  he  acted  as  surgeon  in  the  General  Hoq[>ital  at  Mexico  dtj.  ffis 
interest  centers  in  his  profession  with  its  manifold  responsibilities  and  duties 
and  he  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  make  his  service  in  this  connection 
of  great  value  and  benefit  to  his  fellow  townsmen. 

SAMUEL  MICHABLI8 

Samuel  Michaelis,  general  merchant  at  Magdalena,  where  he  is  carrying  on 
business  as  manager  of  the  Banch  Supply  Company,  was  bom  in  Germany, 
February  7,  1855,  and  there  pursued  a  public  school  education.  In  1878  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years.  He  landed  in 
New  York  city  on  the  16th  of  August  but  immediately  afterward  started  for 
the  Southwest  with  New  Mexico  as  his  destination.  He  made  his  way  to  So- 
corro, influenced  to  this  step  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  brother,  Aaron  Michael- 
is,  who  was  living  in  this  part  of  the  country,  being  a  member  of  the  mercantile 
firm  of  Fischer  A  Michaelis  of  Magdalena.  Samuel  Michaelis  entered  the 
employ  of  that  firm  and  was  associated  with  the  business  for  a  decade.  In  1882 
he  removed  to  the  small  mining  town  of  Chloride  and  there  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising and  mining,  spending  ten  years  at  that  place.  In  1892  he  arrived 
in  Magdalena,  after  having  previously  suffered  financial  disaster,  without  a 
cent  and  with  an  indebtedness  of  eight  thousand  dollars  resting  upon  him.  He 
resolutely  set  himself  to  the  task  of  meeting  every  financial  obligation,  how- 
ever, and  bent  every  energy  toward  that  end.  For  three  years  he  worked  as  a 
derk  and  then  entered  into  partnership  with  C.  F.  Dunnigan  in  the  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  mercantUe  business  which  was  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  C.  F.  Dunnigan  A  Company.  The  new  undertaking  prospered  and 
Mr.  Michaelis  was  soon  enabled  to  pay  off  all  indebtedness,  which  he  did,  having 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  bankruptcy  act  Several  years  later  the  firm 
sold  their  business  to  the  Becker-McTavish  Company  but  Mr.  Michaelis  re- 
mained with  the  firm  as  an  employe  and  was  associated  with  them  for  seven 
years.  In  1910  he  entered  ihe  employ,  of  the  Banch  Supply  Company  and  in 
1914  was  made  general  manager  of  the  business,  in  which  capacity  he  is  now 
serving,  controlling  a  store  of  large  operations,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he 
displays  marked  business  enterprise  and  progressiveness. 

In  1900  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Michaelis  and  Miss  Bella  Schooiholg, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  to  this  union  three  children  have  been  bom,  of  whom 
two  survive,  these  being  Jacob  and  Siegfried. 

Politically  Mr.  Michaelis  maintains  an  independent  attitude  and  fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  Magdalena  Lodge,  No.  18,  E.P.  He  certainly  deserves 
much  credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished.    Working  his  way  upward  along 
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well  defined  lines  of  labor  he  has  reaehed  an  enviable  position,  with  unsullied 
name,  his  course  indicating  what  may  be  accomplished  when  energj  and  de- 
termination mark  out  the  path. 

EDUARDO  LUCERO 

Eduardo  Lncero,  filling  the  position  of  postmaster  at  Kelly  and  also  actively 
connected  with  mercantile  interests  in  the  town  and  with  mining  interests  in 
the  district,  was  bom  in  Socorro  on  the  14th  of  October,  1880,  a  son  of  J.  0. 
and  Prudencia  Lucero,  who  were  natives  of  Socorro  cunnty.  The  father  is  now 
deceased,  but  the  mother  is  still  living.  In  their  family  were  seven  children, 
of  whom  four  have  passed  away. 

Eduardo  Lucero  was  reared  and  educated  in  Socorro  county  and  started  out 
in  the  business  world  as  an  employe  in  a  hotel,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  He  afterward  spent  fifteen  months  in  old  Mexico  and  in  1898  became  a 
resident  of  Kelly,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  working  in  the  smelter  and  in 
the  mines.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  for  twelve  years  engaged  in  clerking  in  a  store  in  Kelly, 
during  which  period  he  also  served  as  assistant  postmaster.  In  September,  1915, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  postmaster  and  is  also  a  partner  in  the 
store  of  which  he  acts  as  manager. 

In  1901  Mr.  Lucero  was  married  to  Miss  Ewarda  Montoya,  who  was  bom 
in  Secorro  county,  and  th^  have  become  parents  of  seven  children  but  four 
of  the  number  are  now  deceased,  those  still  living  being  Laureano,  Emitianita, 
and  Prudencia.  The  parents  and  children  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Mr.  Lucero  owns  an  attractive  residence  in  Kelly  and  also  one  in  Socorro.  He 
also  has  some  mining  claims  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  belongs  to  that  class 
of  men  who  are  factors  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  Southwest, 
their  labors  being  resultant  features  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Lucero  is  a  member  of  the  Alianza  Hispano- Americano  and 
in  politics  maintains  an  independent  course,  voting  for  men  and  measures 
rather  than  for  party.  His  sterling  traits  of  character  are  reoognized  by  many 
who  know  him  and  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  this  part  of  the  state,  where  he 
has  always  resided. 

C.  B.  ALLAIRE 

G.  B.  Allaire,  president  of  the  AUaire-McIntyre  Comx>any,  engaged  in  general 
merchandising  at  San  Antonio,  is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  that  Illinois 
has  furnished  to  this  state.  His  birth  occurred  in  Aurora  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1844,  his  parents  being  P.  A.  and  Harriett  (Bowen)  Allaire.  The  father  was 
a  physician  and  surgeon,  devoting  his  life  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
both  he  and  his  wife  have  passed  away. 

Having  mastered  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city,  G.  B.  Allaire  continued  his  education  at  Beloit  College,  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  for  three  years.  He  then  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  War  and 
became  hospital  steward  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  remained  for  three  years,  or  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
He  afterward  spent  two  years  as  a  student  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
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Pharmaflji  from  whieh  he  was  gradnatedi  and  on  the  oompletion  of  his  eourae 
he  went  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  the  employ  of  H.  G.  Far- 
relL  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  became  bookkeeper  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Peoria,  with  which  he  eontinned  for  two  years,  and  still  later 
he  organized  a  manufaetnring  drag  house,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Allaire,  Woodward  A  Company,  whieh  business  was  later  incorporated.  He 
sold  his  interests  in  1892  and  went  to  Doming,  New  Mexico,  where  he  built  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  canaigre  extract  used  in  tanning  leather.  This 
factory  perfected  a  process  in  which  others  had  failed  and  Mr.  Allaire  was 
connected  with  the  business  at  that  point  for  eight  years.  He  then  removed 
to  San  Antonio  in  1900  and  purchased  a  general  mercantile  store  from  Price 
Brothers,  of  Socorro.  He  also  engaged  in  coal  mining  at  Carthage  and  is  still 
operating  along  that  line.  For  ^ve  years  he  has  given  much  of  his  attention 
to  biology  and  the  study  and  cultivation  of  plants.  He  is  also  closely  studying 
the  improvement  of  poultry  and  has  done  much  to  improve  the  strain.  He  con- 
tinually carries  on  experiments  and  his  labors  are  attended  with  good  results. 

In  1869  Mr.  Allaire  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Luey  A.  Greene,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  B.  Greene,  and  th^  became  the  parents  of  a  son,  P.  Alex. 
Mrs.  Allaire  passed  away  in  January,  1915,  and  her  death  was  the  occasion  of 
deep  and  widespread  regret^  for  she  had  endeared  herself  to  many  friends 
throu^  her  admirable  traits  of  heart  and  mind. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Allaire  is  a  republican  and  his  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  is  interested  in  all  those  forces  whieh  work 
for  a  higher  civilisation  and  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  his  local- 
ity and  state.  He  has  labored  earnestly  to  change  local  conditions  for  the 
better  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  In  a  word, 
his  aid  and  influence  are  always  on  the  side  of  improvement^  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  types  of  creation,  or  to  every  phase  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  his  work  has  been  recognized  as  of  distinct  value. 

A.  B.  BESSBTTB,  M.  D. 

Dr.  A.  £.  Bessette,  physician  and  surgeon  of  San  Marcial,  was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1874,  a  son  of  Simeon 
and  Ursule  (Daudelin)  Bessette.  The  father  is  a  retired  merchant^  having  fol- 
lowed that  pursuit  in  order  to  provide  for  his  family.  His  wife  passed  away 
in  1915  leaving  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 

It  was  in  1879  that  ihe  family  left  Canada  and  became  residents  of  Chicago, 
where  Dr.  Bessette  pursued  his  public  school  education.  He  afterward  attended 
a  normal  school  at  Quebec  and  still  later  entered  Bush  Medical  College  of 
Chicago,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1902.  He  then  located 
for  practice  at  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  that  period  he  came  to  the  Southwest,  since  which  time  he  has 
practiced  in  New  Mexico.  For  a  year  he  remained  in  Albuquerque  and  in  1905 
came  to  San  Marcial  as  surgeon  for  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Comx>any.  Here 
he  has  since  remained  and  his  professional  ability  has  gained  him  high  standing 
and  has  won  for  him  a  liberal  practice. 
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On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1906,  Dr.  Boeeotte  was  married  to  ICrs.  Mamie  Toomej 
and  th^  have  three  children,  Marie  Deniae,  Grace  Alma,  and  Albert  Edward. 
In  religioQa  faith  the  family  are  GathoUee  and  Dr.  Beeaette  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Oolombus  at  Alboquerqne.  He  belongs  to  the  New  Mezieo  State 
and  the  Ameriean  Medieal  Associations  and  his  chief  interest  is  always  his 
profession^  a  most  consdentioas  spirit  being  manifest  in  his  practice. 

FRANK  JOHNSON 

Among  the  important  business  interests  of  San  Marcial  and  one  which  has 
had  a  marked  effect  in  promoting  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  citj  is  the 
San  Marcial  Bank,  of  which  Frank  Johnson  is  the  president  He  started  upon 
life's  journey  on  the  1st  of  October,  1853,  at  Stockton,  Calif omia,  his  parents 
being  William  and  Elisabeth  (Ward)  Johnson,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 
The  father  devoted  liis  life  to  farming  and  stock  raising. 

Frank  Johnson  supplemented  a  public  school  education  by  study  in  Heald's 
Business  College  at  San  Francisco,  after  which  he  became  identified  with  the 
cattle  industry  of  the  Southwest  He  made  his  way  to  the  Indian  territory, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  flour  milling  business  for  six  years.  He  afterward  went  to 
Mezieo  and  took  a  contract  on  the  Meziean  Central  Railroad,  being  connected 
with  its  building  from  1881  untU  1884.  He  resumed  active  eonneetion  with 
the  cattle  business  in  New  Mezieo  and  has  since  been  active  along  that  Une, 
contributing  much  to  his  sucesss  through  his  operations  as  a  stockman.  On  the 
9th  of  October,  1908,  he  became  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  San  Marcial  Bank 
and  as  its  president  has  since  directed  its  policies  and  controlled  its  aifairs. 
The  bank  now  enjoys  a  profitable  patronage  and  has  become  one  of  the  strong 
and  reliable  financial  concerns  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1878,  Mr.  Johnson  was  married  to  Miss  Jessamine 
Johnson,  who  although  of  the  same  name  is  not  a  relative.  They  have  a  son, 
Kelder,  who  is  now  on  his  father's  ranch,  fifteen  nules  northwest  of  the  city. 
In  religious  faith  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Methodist  and  has  been  a  generous  con- 
tribntor  to  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership.  He  belongs  to  the  Ma- 
sonie  lodge,  of  which  he  has  been  master,  and  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  while  with  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  he  has 
crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert  That  he  is  very  prominent  and  influential  in 
the  order  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  in  1910  he  was  elected  grand  master  of 
the  state.  While  in  Texas  he  served  for  four  years  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  is  ever  willing  to  co5perate  in  well  advised  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  his  community  and  the  commonwealth  and  his  work  has  been  of  far-reaching 
effect  and  importance. 

E.  QRANDJSAN 

£.  Grandjean,  manager  of  the  San  Marcial  Mercantile  Company,  was  bom 
in  Switserland,  September  13,  1866,  a  son  of  L.  J.  and  Mary  Orandjean,  both 
of  ^om  are  now  deceased.  In  the  schools  of  his  native  country  he  pursued 
his  education  and  when  sizteen  years  of  age  left  home  to  start  upon  an  inde- 
pendent career,  since  which  time  he  has  made  his  way  in  the  world  unaided. 
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Through  the  passmg  years  he  has  been  identified  with  New  Mezieo  and  her 
interests.  He  first  located  at  Paraje,  where  he  seeored  a  derkship,  there  re- 
maining for  ten  years.  In  1892  he  removed  to  Ooehillo,  where  he  spent  ten 
yearsy  and  during  the  succeeding  four  years  he  was  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  account  in  Paraje.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  sold  out  and  re- 
moved to  San  Marcial,  where  he  opened  a  general  mercantile  store,  ^diich  he 
has  since  conducted.  The  business  has  grown  along  substantial  lines  and  he 
now  has  a  store  which  would  be  a  credit  and  an  attractive  mercantile  feature 
in  the  business  circles  of  a  much  largm*  city.  He  carries  a  large  line  of  goods 
and  employs  six  sales  people. 

In  1906  Mr.  Grandjean  was  married  to  Miss  May  Leseemann  and  to  them 
have  been  bom  three  children,  Mercella,  Emil  J.,  and  George  V.  The  religious 
faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church  and  Mr.  Orandjean  also 
belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  supports  the  republican 
party  and  there  is  no  call  upon  him  for  public-spirited  citizenship  that  does  not 
find  a  ready  response,  his  aid  and  cooperation  being  salient  features  in  all  those 
movements  which  work  for  the  benefit  of  city  and  state. 

J.  H.  LINDBR,  M.  D. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Linder,  physician  and  surgeon  of  San  Antonio,  was  bom  in  Mat- 
toon,  Illinois,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1885,  a  son  of  J.  H.  and  Sarah  Linder,  the 
latter  now  deceased.  Passing  through  consecutive  grades  in  the  puWc  schools 
of  his  native  city  until  he  had  completed  the  high  school  course.  Dr.  Linder 
afterward  entered  ihe  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  preparation  for 
i;he  practice  of  medicine  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1909.  He  first 
located  for  practice  in  Beserve,  Socorro  county,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years  and 'six  montiis,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  went  to  San 
Antonio,  where  he  has  met  with  gratifying  success,  his  practice  steadily  in- 
creasing as  the  years  have  passed.  His  work  is  a  demonstration  of  his  ability 
and  is  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  of  medicine 
and  surgery  and  sound  judgment  in  applying  this  princiide  to  qpedfie  needs. 

In  January,  1914,  Dr.  Linder  was  married  to  Miss  Oora  Myers,  a  dau^ter 
of  Richard  B.  and  Anna  Myers,  the  latter  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Linder  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  old-time  family  of  New  Mexico  and  her  father  was  a  mer- 
chant in  tiie  new  town  of  Albuquerque  for  sixteen  years,  while  at  the  present 
time  he  is  engaged  in  business  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Mrs.  Linder  is  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  church. 

Dr.  Linder  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  indorses 
all  measures  and  movements  which  are  a  feature  in  the  development  of  the 
state  and  the  locality  in  which  he  lives.  He  belongs  to  the  State  Medical 
Society  and  in  this  way  and  through  broad  reading  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
trend  of  modem  thought  and  progress  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

JOHN  McINTYRE 

John  Mclnlyre,  postmaster  at  San  Antonio  and  a  general  merchant,  con- 
ducting business  under  the  firm  name  of  Allaire  &  Mclntyre,  was  bom  in 
Braidwood,  Illinois,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1872,  a  son  of  John  and  Margaret 
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(James)  Melntjre,  the  latter  now  a  rendent  of  Oarthage,  New  Hezieo.  At  the 
usual  age  the  son  became  a  pupil  in  the  public  sehoole  of  Braidwood  and  in 
1887  be  came  to  New  Meizieo,  making  hia  initial  step  in  buBineea  circles  here 
as  an  employe  in  the  mines  at  Oarthage,  of  which  John  James  was  superin- 
tendent He  spent  three  years  in  that  connection  and  was  afterward  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company  as  a  messenger  boy.  Later  he  was  in  the  station 
service  and  occupied  various  positions  with  the  company  through  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  winning  promotion  from  time  to  time.  In  1899  he  embarked  in 
business  as  a  general  merchant  of  Ban  Antonio  and  through  the  intervening 
period  has  enjoyed  a  constantly  increasing  trade,  the  substantial  patronage  of 
the  house  now  bringing  to  him  a  gratifying  fluanclal  return. 

In  1903  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Manuela  Montoya 
and  their  children  are  Bose,  Agnes,  Angelina  and  Jessie.  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  a 
Protestant  and  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  serving  as  postmaster  of  San  Antonio  under  civil  service. 
He  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  School  of  Mines  through  appointment 
of  Governor  McDonald.  His  value  as  a  citizen  is  widely  acknowledged,  for  his 
position  in  relation  to  vital  questions  is  never  an  equivocal  one.  He  stands 
lojrally  for  what  he  believes  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and 
is  always  on  the  side  of  progress  and  improvmnent.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason, 
having  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  while  with  the 
Mystic  Shrine  he  is  also  connected. 

R  H.  HILLS 

B.  H.  Hills  is  now  living  retired  at  San  Antonio  but  for  many  years  was 
active  in  business  cirdes  in  New  Mexico,  to  which  he  came  in  pioneer  times. 
He  was  bom  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1844,  and  has  there- 
fore passed  his  seventy-second  milestone  on  life's  journey.  His  parents  were 
Beuben  and  Anna  Mary  (Anderson)  Hills,  the  former  a  merchant,  but  both 
are  now  deceased. 

Having  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  in  a  commercial  col- 
lege in  his  native  state,  B.  H.  Hills  in  early  manhood  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  Ohio  and  afterward  removed  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  he 
resided  for  four  years.  He  then  returned  to  the  Buckeye  state  and  on  account 
of  illness  removed  to  Colorado  in  1874.  He  acted  as  superintendent  of  the 
stage  Une  through  the  period  of  the  Leadville  excitement,  remaining  in  that 
connection  for  nine  years  and  in  1882  he  went  to  Las  Vegas,  where  he  was 
active  in  connection  with  staging  for  a  year.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  removed  to  San  Antonio  and  engaged  in  staging  between  that  place.  White 
Oaks,  Fort  Stanton,  and  Lincoln  for  some  time.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  ranching,  which  he  followed  until  1890.  Because  of  the  continued  drought 
he  lost  everything  and  then  went  to  old  Mexico,  where  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Mexican  Central  Bailroad  Company  as  superintendent  of  construction, 
occupying  that  position  of  trust  and  responsibility  for  eighteen  years.  He 
then  returned  to  San  Antonio  because  his  sons  were  residents  of  that  place  and 
is  now  making  his  home  there.     His  long  connection  with  railroad  interests 
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enabled  Mm  to  provide  a  eomf ortaUe  competence  for  his  declining  yean  and 
he  is  nour  living  retired. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1865,  Mr.  Hills  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Anna  Pumphrey,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  they  have  three  sons,  Harry,  Engme 
Guy,  and  Marion.  In  religious  faith  Mr.  Hillis  is  a  Protestant.  His  loyalty 
in  matters  of  eitisenship  has  always  been  as  marked  in  days  of  peace  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  dyil  War,  when  he  enlisted  for  one  hundred  days'  serriee  in 
Company  E  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-flf th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  His 
life  has  been  a  busy  and  useful  one  and  though  he  has  encountered  hardships 
and  reverses  he  has  triumphed  over  adverse  conditions  and  with  courage  and 
determination  has  come  off  conqueror  in  the  strife. 

RBV.  P.  J.  PELZBR 

Bev.  P.  J.  Pelser,  whose  priestly  offices  are  performed  at  San  Marcial  and 
in  outlying  missions  of  the  Catholic  church,  was  bom  in  Holland,  July  9,  1873, 
a  son  of  Dominic  and  Catherine  Pelser,  the  former  now  deceased.  He  pursued 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  afterward  attended  the 
Louvaan  American  College,  where  he  studied  theology,  thus  preparing  for  the 
priesthood,  to  which  he  was  ordained  in  1897.  He  was  ordained  for  the  Santa 
Fe  diocese  of  New  Mexico  and  was  first  assigned  to  mission  work  at  the  Guada- 
lupe church  at  Santa  Fe.  There  he  spent  a  year  and  in  November,  1898,  ar- 
rived in  San  Marcial,  where  he  assumed  pastoral  charge  of  San  Mareial  church. 
He  was  also  given  charge  of  the  Catholic  church  at  San  Antonio  and  several 
other  outlying  missions  and  under  his  direction  there  are  now  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Catholic  families.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  building  the 
San  Antonio  church  and  also  the  San  Antonito  church  and  the  churches  of 
Carthage  and  Contadero.  He  also  erected  the  parochial  residence  at  San 
Marcial  and  his  entire  thought,  purpose,  and  activity  are  given  to  his  work. 

SMIL  JAMBS 

Emil  James,  who  for  twenty-nine  years  has  been  a  resident  of  Socorro 
county,  where  he  is  now  filling  the  office  of  sheriff,  was  bom  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1865,  a  son  of  George  and  Lina  James.  The 
father  is  now  deceased  but  the  mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Germany,  is  still 
living  and  makes  her  home  in  Texas. 

Emil  James  was  reared  and  educated  in  Texas  and  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  years  when  in  1887  he  left  the  Lone  Star  state  and  became  a  resi- 
dent of  New  Mexico.  At  that  time  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Socorro  county, 
where  he  has  since  remained.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the  cattle  business 
and  for  a  considerable  period  was  identified  with  ranching  interests.  In  1911, 
however,  he  was  called  to  public  office,  being  elected  to  the  position  of  dieriff 
on  the  democratic  ticket,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  fearlessly  and  promptiy 
discharges.  He  has  always  warmly  espoused  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
he  never  hesitates  to  express  emphatically  his  views  upon  any  question  of  vital 
public  importance.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Elks.  Socorro  county 
numbers  him  among  her  leading  men  and  he  stands  as  a  supporter  of  all  those 
things  which  are  most  worth  while  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  which 
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tend  to  promote  its  later  progreei  and  improvement  as  well  aa  its  present  de- 
velopment. 

WILLIAM  D.  NSWCOMB 

William  D.  Neweombi  dating  his  residence  in  New  Mexico  since  1901,  has 
been  a  resident  of  Socorro  county  since  1906  and  for  seven  years  he  has  con- 
tinnously  occupied  public  office,  filling  the  position  of  district  derk.  He  was 
bom  in  Indiana,  September  6,  1878,  and  is  a  son  of  Jerome  and  Geiia  New- 
comby  who  remained  residents  of  the  Hoosier  state  until  called  to  their  final 
rest  Thej  had  two  children,  the  daughter  being  Louise,  now  the  widow  of 
W.  E.  Martin,  and  a  resident  of  Socorro. 

William  D.  Newcomb  spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Indiana 
and  after  attending  the  common  schools  continued  his  education  in  a  bunness 
c<^ege  at  Huntington,  that  state.  He  was  a  young  man  of  almost  twenty- 
three,  when,  in  August^  1901,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Southwest,  first  settling 
in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where  he  continued  until  1906,  when  he  rmnoved  to 
Socorro.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  that  place  for  a  brief  period  when 
he  was  called  to  public  office  and  since  1909  he  has  continuously  served  as 
district  clerk,  making  a  creditable  record  in  the  position,  which  he  is  now 
filling.  He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  his  posi- 
tion upon  any  important  point  is  never  an  equivocal  one,  for  he  stands  fear- 
lessly in  defense  of  his  honest  convictions. 

In  1905  Mr.  Newcomb  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  M  Bicker, 
who  was  bom  in  Indiana.  She  died  in  the  year  1911  and  her  remains  were 
taken  back  to  her  native  state  for  interment  Mr.  Newcsomb  is  now  living 
with  his  sister  in  Socorro  and  in  social  circles  of  the  town  they  are  prominent 
having  many  warm  friends  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Newcomb 
is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles,  belonging  to  Socorro  Lodge,  No.  9,  AJF.k 
AJC,  and  also  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  life  measures  up  to  high  stand- 
ards of  manhood  and  citiaenship  and  he  is  imbued  with  that  progressive  spirit 
whieh  is  ever  seeking  out  opportunities  to  further  and  promote  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  great  southwest 

A.  C  TORRES 

In  an  phases  of  New  Mexico's  development  A.  C.  Torres  is  equally  inter- 
ested and  along  many  lines  of  progress  he  has  been  an  active  worker.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  New 
Mexico  School  of  Mines.  He  makes  his  home  in  Socorro,  where  is  is  filling 
the  office  of  postmaster  and  is  also  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  El  Defensor. 
He  was  bom  in  Socorro  county  on  the  28th  of  February,  1868,  a  son  of  Osnuto 
Torres  and  Isabelita  Padilla  de  Torres,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Socorro 
county.  The  father  has  now  departed  this  life,  while  the  mother  makes  her 
home  in  Bocorro. 

A.  O.  Torres  is  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  of  whom  six  i^e  yet  liv- 
ing. His  youthful  days  were  spent  in  his  native  county  and  during  the  period 
of  his  boyhood  he  attended  the  public  schools,  making  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, so  that  he  eventually  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he 
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followed  for  toveral  yaan.  He  was  mleo  county  faperinleiideiit  of  eehools  for 
four  xean  and  has  never  eeaaed  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in^e  cause  of  edn- 
cation,  while  the  efforts  that  he  has  put  forth  have  been  resultant  faeton  hi 
promoting  educational  institutions  of  the  state.  His  fellow  townsmen  appre- 
ciative of  his  worth  and  ability  have  on  various  occasions  called  him  to  pnUie 
office  and  he  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  adherents  of  the  republican  party  as 
well  as  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  followers  of  democracy,  among 
whom  he  is  numbered.  He  served  as  city  clerk  and  is  now  oceupying  the 
position  of  postmaster  at  Socorro,  to  ^diich  he  was  appointed  by  Piesideiit 
Wilson.  His  public  duties  further  embrace  service  as  chairman  of  ihe  board 
of  regents  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  in  which  connection  he  has  put 
forth  every  possible  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  school  and  make  it  of 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  as  a  source  of  practical  instruction  to  those  who 
will  probably  become  factors  in  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  reeoureee 
of  this  state. 

Mr.  Torres  has  been  married  twice.  In  August,  1898,  he  wedded  2Css  En- 
camadon  Torres,  who  died  February  8,  1912.  In  March,  1915,  he  married 
Miss  Margarita  Telles.  He  owns  an  attractive  home  in  Socorro,  together  with 
a  number  of  city  lots  and  several  substantial  buildings.  He  takes  an  active 
and  helpful  interest  in  all  public  enterprises  of  town  and  county  and  cooper- 
ates heartily  in  all  well  formulated  plans  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  city  and  state.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Spanish-American  Alliance 
and  he  is  interested  in  every  movement  which  brings  into  close  connection  the 
Spanish  and  American  population  of  the  state  in  their  effort  to  utilise  and 
develop  New  Mexico's  resources  and  improve  her  opportunities  for  making  this 
one  of  the  great  states  of  the  Union. 

CHARLES  G.  DUNCAN,  M.D. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Duncan  is  the  oldest  practicing  physician  of  Socorro  county. 
He  makes  his  home  in  the  city  of  Socorro  and  is  well  known  through  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state.  His  birth  occurred  in  Lordstown,  Ohio,  Deeonber  14, 
1849,  his  parents  being  Thomas  and  Susan  (Leach)  Duncan,  who  were  likewise 
natives  of  the  Buckeye  state,  where  they  spent  their  entire  lives.  They  had  a 
family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  ^ye  are  yet  living. 

Dr.  Duncan  was  reared  and  educated  in  Ohio,  attending  the  common  schools. 
He  afterward  became  a  student  in  Lordstown  Academy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  Still  later  he  matriculated  in  Bethany  College  of  West  Virginia 
and  then  for  a  pharmacy  course  entered  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  in 
which  he  completed  his  course  with  the  class  of  1874.  Afterwards  he  took  a 
medical  course  and  during  1879  and  1880  pursued  his  studies  in  that  institution, 
going  then  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1881. 
In  1881  he  began  practice  with  his  brother,  James  A.,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  for  a  year,  when  the  opportunities  of  the  growing  west  attracted 
him  and  he  made  his  way  to  New  Mexico,  opening  an  office  in  Socorro,  vrhere 
he  has  now  remained  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  being  today  the  oldest 
practicing  physician  in  Socorro  county.    He  owns  his  office  building  and  resi- 
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dence  here.  His  oi&ee  is  well  equipped  with  inatnunents  and  applianees  whieh 
facilitate  sorgioal  work  and  he  has  eomprehensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  thQae  remedial  agencies  which  have  proven  most  eif ective  in  checking  the 
ravages  of  disease.  Conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties 
he  keeps  in  touch  with  modem  scientific  investigation  along  the  line  of  medical 
practice  and  his  work  has  brought  him  good  results. 

On  March  11,  1896,  in  Socorro,  Dr.  Ihmcan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Mary  (Oilbertson)  Hunter,  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  They  attend  the  Epis- 
copal church  and  Dr.  Duncan  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  has  filled 
all  of  the  chairs  in  the  blue  lodge  and  chapter  and  has  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Bite  Masonry.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  has  occupied  all  of  the  offices  in  the  lodge  with  which 
he  is  afUiated*  His  political  indorsement  is  given  to  the  democratic  party  but 
he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  office.  His  entire  life  has  been  concentrated 
upon  his  professional  duties  and  his  ability,  natural  and  acquired,  has  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  among  the  successful  medical  practitioners  of  western 
New  Mexico. 

ANTON  MAYER 

Among  the  number  who  have  won  positions  of  eminence  in  the  newspaper 
bnsinen  through  inherent  energy  and  determination  is  the  present  owner  and 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Socorro  CMeftamy  the  leading  and  also  official  paper  of 
Socorro  county,  Anton  Mayer.  A  brief  record  of  his  career  is  as  follows:  A 
native  of  St.  Gbdr  county,  Illinois,  he  was  bom  on  the  27th  day  of  November, 
1866,  of  German  parents^  who  were  themselves  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  Ger- 
many, coming  to  the  United  States  several  years  previous  to  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Mayer  acquired  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Lebanon^  Illi- 
nois, and  when  quite  young  learned  the  cigar  makers  trade,  but  after  two  years 
spent  at  his  trade  in  Si.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  at  Bellville,  Illinois,  he  heeded 
the  call  of  the  west,  and  om  September  20,  1883,  landed  in  Socorro,  where  he 
again  worked  at  his  trade,  and  later  went  into  business  for  himself.  In  1887, 
however,  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  firm,  with 
which  he  remained  until  1892,  when  he  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business, 
working  on  the  paper  of  which  he  and  Mrs.  Mayer  are  today  sole  owners. 

In  business,  as  elsewhere,  his  manner  is  characteristic  of  the  honorable,  up- 
right man  which  his  life,  since  a  boy  of  eighteen  among  the  citizens  of  Socorro 
county,  has  proved  him.  He  is  singularly  unbiased  by  personal  prejudice  and 
is  always  ready  and  willing  to  give  his  f ellowmen  their  full  share  of  credit 

In  politics  Anton  Mayer  is  a  republican.  He  is  a  prominent  Knight  of 
Pythias,  having  been  chancellor  commander  of  the  local  lodge  for  seventeen 
years,  and  representative  to  the  grand  lodge  for  at  least  as  long. 

He  was  married  on  June  22,  1891,  to  Miss  Annie  ShOoh  Lundy,  a  native  of 
Bt  Francois  county,  Missouri,  who  came  to  the  then  territory  of  New  Mexico 
in  the  fall  of  1882,  making  the  trip  overland  with  her  parents  and  three 
brothers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Mayer,  have  passed  to  the 
great  b^ond.    Two  sons  were  bom  of  the  union,  Lloyd  L.,  and  Stanley  Anton, 
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the  fomier  being  at  present  in  the  emploj  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Maehine  Oom- 
pany  and  the  latter  a  pupil  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Sooorro  publie  Khoole. 

CAPTAIN  T.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Captain  T.  J.  Matthews,  of  Socorro,  eonoentrating  hie  energiee  upon  the 
management  of  important  and  extensive  ranch  interests  in  Socorro  county, 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  26,  1858,  his  parents  being  E.  T. 
and  Louisa  (Bracken)  Matthews,  who  were  also  natives  of  the  Empire  state, 
where  the  mother  spent  her  entire  Ufe.  The  father  afterward  went  to  Ala- 
bama and  died  in  that  state  in  1915  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-three  years. 
In  the  family  were  seven  children,  of  whom  two  are  yet  living. 

Oaptain  T.  J.  Matthews  was  not  only  reared  but  spent  the  period  of  his 
early  manhood  in  the  east  and  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York.  A  distinguished  American  statesman  has  said:  ''The  strongest, 
most  capable  and  most  progressive  men  of  the  country  are  those  who  have  had 
eastern  training  but  who  have  sought  the  opportunities  of  the  west  for  the 
exercise  of  their  energy  and  ambition."  These  have  been  the  dominant  qual- 
ities in  the  career  of  Captain  Matthews,  who  in  the  year  1889  went  to  E^ansas 
City,  Missouri,  being  then  a  young  man  of  thirty-one  years.  In  1891  he  re- 
moved to  Denver,  Colorado,  and  in  1902  he  arrived  in  New  Mexico.  In  1903 
he  removed  to  Socorro,  where  he  promoted  and  became  owner  of  the  Soeorro 
Telephone  Company.  He  devoted  twelve  years  to  that  line  of  business  activity 
and  in  1915  sold  out  to  L  Sparks.  Since  then  he  has  concentrated  his  efforts 
and  attention  upon  his  ranching  and  cattle  interests.  He  owns  eight  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Socorro  county,  upon  which  he  has  cattle.  He  is  meeting 
with  success  in  this  undertaking. 

In  July,  1892,  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Mr.  Matthews  was  married  to  Miss 
Anna  Growe,  a  native  of  Michigan.  In  his  politieal  views  Captain  Matthews 
is  a  republican  and  is  now  serving  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Soeorro. 
He  stands  for  all  those  interests  which  are  a  matter  of  civic  virtue  and  civic 
pride  and  cooperates  heartily  in  well  defined  plans  for  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives. 

MAX  HERACLO  MONTOYA 

Max  Herado  Montoya  is  one  of  the  foremost  stockmen  of  Socorro  county, 
one  of  its  wealthy  citizens  and  an  excellent  public  official,  filling  the  office  of 
county  treasurer  at  the  present  time.  He  was  bom  in  San  Antonio,  New  Mex- 
ico, November  2,  1881,  a  son  of  Desiderio  and  Bosaura  (Luna)  Montoya,  both 
of  whom  are  deceased.  While  spending  his  youthful  days  in  his  parents'  home 
he  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  afterward  became  a  stu- 
dent in  St  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe  and  still  later  in  the  Sacred  Heart 
College  at  Denver,  Colorado.  Following  the  completion  of  his  education  he 
worked  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  Hilton  Mercantile  Company  of  San  Antonio 
and  next  turned  his  attention  to  cattle  and  sheep  raising.  With  that  industry 
he  has  since  been  promimently  identified  and  gradually  he  has  worked  his  way 
upward,  becoming  a  man  of  much  wealth.  He  annually  runs  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  head  of  cattle  on  his  ranch  and  from  seven  to  eight  thou- 
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aand  head  of  sheep.  There  are  few  whoee  cattle  intereflte  exeeed  in  volume 
and  importanoe  the  bnsineM  which  is  under  his  controL  In  connection  with 
his  other  interests  he  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  prominently  identified 
with  merchandising  as  a  member  of  the  Allaire  ft  Melntyre  Mercantile  Com- 
pany of  San  Antonio,  of  which  he  is  the  vice  president.. 

Mr.  Montoya  is  an  adherent  of  the  democratic  faith  and  is  an  active  polit- 
ical leader  of  Socorro  county.  In  November,  1911,  he  waa  elected  treasurer, 
in  which  capacity  he  is  now  serving  and  the  record  which  he  has  made  in  office 
establishes  him  as  one  of  the  pnblic-spirited  eitiieos  of  the  community.  His 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  CSatholie  church.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  enter- 
prise, carrying  f orvrard  to  successful  completion  whatever  he  undertakes.  His 
various  interests  and  his  high  standing  both  as  a  business  man  and  citizen 
places  him  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  leading  men  in  this  section  of  the 
state. 

GSORGE  B.  COOK 

George  £.  Gook  is  conducting  a  livery  and  transfer  business  in  Socorro, 
where  he  has  spent  much  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  in  Parsons,  Kansaii,  July 
11,  1877,  a  son  of  John  F.  and  Nettie  E.  (Fisher)  Gook,  the  former  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Indiana.  In  1881  they  arrived  in  Socorro  and 
for  more  than  dfteen  years  the  father  was  actively  identified  with  the  sheriff's 
office,  having  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  whole 
Southwest  There  were  a  few  officials  of  his  day  that  made  more  arrests 
of  desperate  criminals  and  thus  helped  to  rid  the  territory  of  the  gang  of 
law-breakers  who  made  both  property  and  existence  precarious.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  never  went  after  his  man  that  he  did  not  bring  him  back,  and 
in  time  his  name  struck  terror  to  all  evildoers,  who  began  to  feel  that  there 
was  no  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  law  when  Mr.  Gook  was  upon  their 
track.    Both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  deceased. 

George  E.  Go6k  was  but  four  years  of  age  when  brought  by  his  parents  to 
this  state,  at  which  time  the  family  home  was  established  in  Socorro,  where 
he  secured  a  public  school  education.  He  studied  Spanish  as  well  as  English 
and  speaks  one  language  as  fluently  as  the  other.  At  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  St  Louis  Smelting  k  Refining  Company,  which 
owned  a  smelt«r  at  Socorro.  Operations  were  suspended  by  that  company  in 
1896  but  Mr.  Gook  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  company's  property,  over 
which  he  continued  to  have  supervisi<m  until  1912.  In  that  year  he  and  G.  T. 
Brown  purchased  the  property  and  for  the  past  three  years  they  have  been 
working  a  force  of  men  sorting  the  dag  dumps,  which  has  proven  very  profit- 
able. In  1905  Mr.  Gook  also  established  a  livery  and  transfer  business  in 
Socorro,  which  he  has  since  carried  on,  and  success  has  come  to  him  in  that 
undertaking. 

In  1900  Mr.  Gook  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Griffith,  of 
Marysville,  Ohio.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  following  organiza- 
tions: Socorro  Lodge,  No.  9,  A.F.ftA.M.;  New  Mexico  Gonsistory,  No.  1, 
A.&A.S.B.,  of  Santa  Fe;  BaUut  Abyad  Temple,  A.A.O.N.M.S.,  of  Albu- 
querque;  and  Albuquerque  Lodge,  No.  461,  B.P.O.E.    Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Cook  are  idoitifled  with  Magdalena  Chapter,  No.  9,  O Jj.8.y  of  whieh  the  former 
is  past  patron  and  the  present  treasurer  of  the  lodge,  while  the  latter  is  past 
matron.  In  poUtios  Mr.  Cook  is  a  democrat  and  for  the  past  five  years  has 
served  as  ehief  deputy  sheriff  of  Booorro  connty.  He  has  inherited  from  his 
father  ability  in  handling  law  breakers  and  is  making  a  record  which  equals 
that  of  John  F.  Cook.  For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Cook  has  lived  in  Socorro  and 
has  therefore  witnessed  much  of  the  growth  and  development  of  western  New 
Mexico.  He  has  passed  through  the  period  of  pioneer  hardships  and  priva- 
tions and  has  lived  to  witness  marked  changes  as  the  work  of  development 
and  improvement  has  been  carried  forward.  His  labors  have  been  an  element 
in  upholding  the  political  and  legal  status  of  the  community  and  in  advancing 
its  beet  interests  along  various  other  lines,  and  his  worth  both  as  a  citisen 
and  business  man  is  widely  acknowledged. 

M  C.  SPICBR 

M.  C.  Spicer,  a  practitioner  at  the  bar  of  Socorro,  was  bom  in  Pardeeville, 
Wisconmn,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1872,  a  son  of  William  H.  and  Emma  J.  (Mor- 
ris) Spicer.  The  father  was  a  farmer  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  continued  to 
make  his  home  until  called  to  his  final  rest  in  1893.  His  widow  survives  him 
and  is  yet  a  rendent  of  Pardeeville. 

M.  C.  Spicer  spent  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof  and  to  him 
were  accorded  liberal  educational  opportunities.  In  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fessional career  he  entered  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he  won  his 
LL.B.  degree  with  the  dass  of  1901.  Immediately  following  his  graduation 
he  removed  to  North  Dakota  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  located 
in  Cooperstown  and  after  practicing  at  that  point  for  three  years  removed  to 
Bismarck,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  practice  until  1908,  when  he 
came  to  New  Mexico,  locating  in  Clovis.  In  1914  he  arrived  in  Socorro  and 
in  the  short  period  of  his  residence  there  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  practice. 
He  is  very  careful  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  his  reasoning  is  sound  and 
clear  and  his  deductions  logical.  His  ability  has  therefore  won  for  him  a 
growing  practice  and  his  name  now  figures  in  connection  with  the  leading  cases 
tried  in  his  district 

In  1894  Mr.  Spicer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Evelyn  Michaelis,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  by  whom  he  has  a  daughter,  Marian  I.,  who  Is  in  her 
sophomore  year  in  the  North  Dakote  State  University  at  Grand  Foriu.  Mr. 
Spicer  votes  with  the  republican  party  and  he  still  retains  his  memberridp  in 
the  Enighte  of  Pythias  and  Odd  FeUows  lodges  in  Cooperstewn,  North  Dakota. 
He  has  found  the  Southwest,  however,  an  attractive  place  of  reiddence  and  is 
becoming  an  enthusiastie  advocate  of  the  country  and  ite  opportunities,  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  exploit  ite  intereeto  and  promote  ite  growth. 

J.  S.  BACA 

J.  S.  Baca,  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Socorro 
county,  was  bom  January  17,  1884,  in  the  town  of  Socorro,  and  after  att^id- 
ing  the  public  schools  here  he  had  the  benefit  of  a  two  years'  literary  course 
in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Socorro.    When  his  education  was  completed  he  ac^ 
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copied  a  clerkship  in  the  mercantile  estabUshmoLt  of  Abejtia  k  Ghireia  of 
SoeorrOy  with  whom  he  continued  for  three  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  formed  a  partnership  with  B.  Baca  and  established  the  mercantile 
firm  of  Baca  Brothers  in  Magdalena.  Thej  conducted  the  business  for  two 
years  and  then  sold  out,  after  which  J.  8.  Baca  returned  to  Socorro  and  was 
appointed  deputy  county  clerk  under  E.  H.  Sweet.  At  a  later  date  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law  but  was  forced  to  suspend  his  preparations  for  the  bar  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  served  as  chief  deputy  sheriff  under  G.  Sanches  for 
two  years  and  in  November,  1911,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  that  office  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1912,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  and  has  since  remained  the 
presiding  officer.  He  is  most  loyal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  and  his  ability 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  served  continually  as  chairman  through 
the  intervening  years,  doing  excellent  work  for  the  county. 

On  the  8th  of  Hay,  1901,  Mr.  Baca  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Chaves,  of  Socorro,  New  Mexico,  by  whom  he  has  four  children,  namely: 
James^  Beatrice,  Jennie,  and  NaomL  Mr.  Baca  is  a  member  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Alliance  and  he  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His 
political  faith  is  that  of  the  republican  party,  while  in  religious  belief  both 
he  and  his  wife  are  Methodists.  They  have  a  wide  acquaintance  in  Socorro 
and  this  part  of  the  state  and  their  many  sterling  traits  of  character  entitle 
tbem  to  the  warm  regard  wbieh  is  cordially  extended  them. 

EDWARD  L.  FORTUNS 

Edward  L.  Fortune,  fiUingr  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Socorro  county,  was 
bom  within  its  borders,  al;  Limitar,  on  the  3lBt  of  March,  1863,  his  parents 
being  Patrick  and  ThereocL   (Stapleton)  Fortune,  who  were  natives  of  County 
Wexford,  Ireland,  whence   they  came  to  the  new  world  in  early  manhood  and 
womanhood.    For  a  time    the  mother  remained  in  New  York  city  but  later 
came  to  New  Mexico.    Patrick  Fortune  enlisted  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, in  1849  in  the  regular  army  with  the  expectation  that  the  command  was 
going  to  California  to  protect  those  who  in  the  gold  rush  were  making  their 
way  to  the  PadAc  coast.     On  reaching  New  Mexico,  however,  the  regiment 
was  baited  and  was  stationed  in  this  state.    Mr.  Fortune  served  five  years, 
and  in  1855  Theresa  Stapleton  reached  New  Mexico.    In  1861  she  gave  her 
hand  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Fortune  but  their  married  life  was  of  short  duration, 
as  flhe  lost  her  husband  in  1863  or  early  in  1864  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.    His  remains  are  interred  in  the  church  at  Limitar,  New  Mexico. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment.   Mrs.  Fortune  survived  him  for  many  years  and  passed  away  in  June, 
1914,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Their  only  child  was  Edward  L.  Fortune,  who  was  reared  upon  the  frontier 
of  the  Southwest,  pursuing  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Socorro  and 
in  the  Brothers  CoUege  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  His  educational  course 
was  not  continuous,  however,  for  before  entering  college  he  had  worked  for 
several  years  for  the  Blanchard  Company,  general  merchants  of  Socorro,  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor  enabling  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  college  course. 
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After  eompletiiig  his  Btadies  he  returned  to  Booorro  and  onee  more  entered 
the  employ  of  the  BUnehard  CSompany.  Some  time  later  he  and  a  brotlier  of 
Mr.  Blanehardy  his  employer,  formed  a  partnership  and  eetabliohed  themaelyee 
in  the  general  merchandise  bnaineas  in  Booorro.  Itater  they  dissolTed  partner- 
ship and  for  some  time  thereafter  Mr.  Fortone  was  employed  by  others  in  the 
mereantile  business.  In  1896  he  was  eleeted  eounty  eleriL  of  Boeorro  eoimty, 
whieh  position  he  filled  for  two  years  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Beeker-^aekwell  Oompany,  now  the  Bedcer-Maetavish  Oompany  of  Magda- 
lena.  He  was  one  of  the  representatJves  of  that  firm  for  two  years,  when  ill 
health  forced  him  to  seek  a  lower  altitude  and  he  went  to  £1  Paso,  where  he 
seenred  employment  in  the  company  store  of  the  E.  M.  Bray  Smelting  Cwn- 
pany,  with  whieh  he  continued  for  two  years.  He  next  went  to  Ariaona  and 
was  employed  in  stores  at  different  points  in  that  state.  In  1906  he  onee  more 
entered  the  service  of  the  Becker-Maetavish  Oompany,  with  which  he  remained 
until  his  election  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  in  NoTcmber,  1911.  For  the 
second  time  he  took  up  the  duties  of  the  position  on  the  1st  of  January,  1912, 
his  tenn  extending  until  the  31st  of  December,  1916.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record,  his  work  being  systematically  and  faithfully  done,  his  prompt- 
ness and  reliability  making  him  a  most  capable  public  official. 

In  1887  Mr.  Fortune  was  married  to  Miss  Guadalupe  Baca,  a  daughter  of 
J.  J.  Baca,  now  deceased,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  f or^nost  bus- 
iness men  of  Socorro  county  and  who  had  served  as  regent  of  the  School  of 
Minea  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fortune  have  eight  children,  as  follows:  Theresa,  the 
wife  of  Bobert  H.  Stapleton;  Priscilla,  Jennie,  Lucy,  Elizabeth  M.,  Florence, 
and  Emma  and  Josephine,  twins.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  Mr.  Fortune  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  is  a 
democrat  in  politics  and  the  fact  that  he  is  holding  office  in  a  republican 
county  indicates  his  personal  popularity  and  the  confidence  and  trust  reposed 
in  hJTff. 

W.  H.  LILBS 

W.  H.  Idles,  fruit  grower  and  stockman  of  Socorro,  was  bom  in  Marshall 
county,  Kentucky,  January  14,  1856,  a  son  of  Joseph  E.  and  Martha  £. 
(Franklin)  LUes.  The  father  was  killed  while  serving  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  the  mother  in  later  years  went  to  Texas,  where  her  son  W.  H.  Liles  had 
preceded  her,  and  passed  away  in  San  Marcos,  that  state. 

W.  H.  Liles  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  and  in  1877, 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  went  to  Texas,  arriving  in  Lockhart  on  the 
14th  of  April  of  that  year.  He  remained  in  that  vicinity  until  1883,  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising  and  in  the  year  mentioned  he  took  a  herd  of 
cattle  to  Del  Bio,  on  the  Bio  Grande  river,  remaining  at  that  place  for  two 
years.  He  next  removed  to  Presidio  county  and  in  1886  he  left  his  cattle  there 
in  chargo  of  a  widely  known  old  cattleman,  Lucien  Bunton.  In  1889  Mr.  Idles 
suffered  an  acute  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  doctor,  having  told  him  that 
he  could  not  live,  he  sold  his  cattle  and  made  his  way  to  Socorro.  He  thought 
it  worth  while,  however,  to  make  a  fight  for  life  and  went  up  into  the  moxm- 
tains  at  Magdalena,  where  he  purchased  a  team  of  ponies  and  wagon  from  a 
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man  whom  he  hired  to  go  with  him  and  cook  for  him.  They  proceeded  into 
the  MogoUon  eoxmtrj,  where  Mr.  Idles  pnrehaeed  a  herd  of  cattle  which  he 
pastured  in  the  mountains.  The  man  who  accompanied  him  killed  numerous 
deer  and  th^  also  had  plenty  of  fresh  beef  to  eat.  Thej  lived  in  the  open, 
breathing  the  fresh  bracing  air  of  the  mountains  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
Mr.  Idles  returned  to  his  family,  perfectly  restored  in  health.  However,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  two  following  years  on  the  ranch  with  his  stock. 
Subsequently  he  engaged  in  buying  cattle  on  a  commission  basis  and  also  on 
his  own  account.  During  that  period  his  family  resided  in  Magdalena  but 
in  September,  1893,  he  removed  to  Socorro,  where  the  family  home  has  since 
been  maintained.  In  the  intervening  years  he  has  continued  his  cattle  busi- 
ness and  is  now  extensively  engaged  in  cattle  raising^  ranging  his  cattle  on 
his  large  ranch  sixty  miles  south  and  seven  miles  east  of  Socorro.  He  also  has 
fifty  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  his  home  place  on  which  he  has  set  out  twenty- 
five  hundred  fruit  trees,  which  have  now  been  in  bearing  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Upon  this  place  he  raises  some  of  the  best  fruit  and  grain  grown  in  any  part 
of  the  country. 

On  December  10,  1878,  near  Lockhart,  Texas,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Liles  and  Miss  Laura  Boberts,  a  native  of  Texas  and  a  daughter  of  Powell 
Boberts  and  Mary  E.  Spencer  Boberts,  well  known  pioneers  of  Caldwell  coun- 
ty, Texas.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liles  four  children  have  been  bom:  Mary  E.  is 
the  wife  of  T.  H.  Arnold,  an  electrician  for  the  Ohino  Copper  CiHnpany  and  a 
resident  of  Socorro  and  they  have  two  children,  Stewart  and  Henry  Herbert; 
William  Bobert  is  on  his  father's  ranch;  Joseph  Powell  and  Theodore  Henry 
are  at  home. 

The  parents  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church  and  in  his  political  views 
Mr.  LUes  maintains  an  independent  course.  He  largely  concentrates  his  atten- 
tion and  eif  orts  upon  his  business,  in  which  he  is  associated  with  John  G.  Hall, 
of  Denver,  as  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Liles,  and  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  stockmen 
of  Socorro  county,  where  he  has  twelve  hundred  head  of  cattle.  His  business 
has  reached  extensive  proportions  and  his  success  is  based  upon  his  capable 
management,  indefatigable  energy  and  sound  businees  judgment. 

JOHN  GREBNWALD,  SR. 

John  Greenwald,  Sr.,  proprietor  of  the  Golden  Crown  Mills  at  Socorro,  and 
thus  actively  identified  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  city,  was  bom 
in  Odessa,  Bussia,  April  19,  1842,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Agatha  (Schaatz)  Green- 
wald, who  in  the  year  1849  came  to  the  United  States  with  their  family  when 
their  son  John  was  a  lad  of  seven  years.  The  parents  settled  in  Wooster, 
Wayne  county,  Ohio,  and  there  John  Greenwald  was  reared  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  obtaining  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  As  a 
youth  he  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  the  miller's  trade  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio,  and  after  completing  his  apprenticeship  in  1859,  he  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  being  thus  engaged  until  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1861  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  First  New 
York  Mounted  Bifies  and  was  in  the  commands  of  General  Benjamin  Butler 
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and  General  XT.  8.  Grant  He  participated  in  a  number  of  hotly  contested 
engagements  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  Bichmond,  Virginia,  nnder 
General  Orders,  No.  83,  in  1865,  following  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Greenwald  then  returned  to  New  York  city  but  afterwards  was  en- 
gaged in  the  mUHng  business  in  Chicago  and  in  St.  Louis  for  a  number  of 
years,  acting  as  head  miller  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  mills 
of  the  latter  city.  Later  he  removed  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  where  he  leased  a 
mill  and  opcfrated  it  on  his  own  account  for  two  years,  and  then  came  to 
Socorro,  New  Mexico.  He  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  an  important  position 
in  which  he  commanded  a  large  salary  because  of  failing  health  as  he  had 
suifered  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  had  been  given  but  six  months  to  live. 
His  two  years  in  Colorado  did  not  restore  him  to  health  and  he  ihen  made  his 
way  to  Socorro,  where  he  arrived  on  the  flood  tide  of  a  mining  excitement 
He  went  with  the  crowd  into  the  mountains  and  six  months  later  he  returned 
to  Socorro,  poorer  by  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  However,  he  had  found 
something  far  more  valuable  —  restored  health,  and  today  there  are  few  men 
of  his  years  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  so  well  preserved.  Socm  after  his 
return  from  the  mining  camps  he  took  charge  of  the  Leuis  Huning  mill  at 
Los  Lunas  and  continued  to  operate  it  until  1893,  in  which  year  he  built  fab 
present  mills  at  Socorro,  having  a  capacity  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels.  Tlds  has  become  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  dty.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  in  the  purchase  of 
grain  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fiour.  The  most  cleanly  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  maintained  throughout  the  mill  and  the  product  is  of  excellent 
quality,  so  that  the  output  finds  a  ready  sale  on  the  market  Mr.  Oreenwald 
and  his  two  sons  are  stockholders  in  the  Socorro  State  Bank. 

In  1872  Mr.  Greenwald  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Alice  Baeine,  of  St  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  seven  children,  of  whom  five  survive, 
namely:  Viola,  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Harrington,  of  Kansas  City;  Emma,  the 
widow  of  H.  M.  Dougherty,  of  Long  Beach,  California;  John,  Jr.,  who  is 
acting  as  general  manager  of  the  Golden  Crown  Mills;  Joseph  E.,  who  is 
miller  in  the  Gk)lden  Crown  Mills;  and  Stella  May,  the  wife  of  W.  F.  Murray, 
of  Trinidad,  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Greenwald  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr.  (Greenwald  gives 
his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  and  in  1900  was  elected  on  its 
ticket  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
board,  which  position  he  filled  for  four  years.  Fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  Socorro  Lodge,  No.  9,  AF.ftA.M.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Southwest  he 
found  the  opportunities  that  he  sought  —  the  opportunity  for  gaining  health 
and  the  opportunity  for  advancement  in  business  —  and  along  both  lines  his 
progress  has  been  marked.  His  business  interests  are  of  a  character  which 
c<mtribute  to  public  prosperity  as  well  as  to  individual  success.  He  has  ever 
displayed  strong  and  resolute  purpose,  has  held  to  high  ideals  in  his  trade 
relations  and  by  reason  of  his  industry  and  integrity  has  won  the  enviaUe 
position  which  he  now  occupies. 
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W.  G.  HAMMEL 

W.  O.  Hammel,  president  and  manager  of  the  Ulinois  Brewing  Gompanj  at 
Socorro,  was  bom  in  Edwardsville,  niinoia,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1857, 
a  son  of  Jacob  Hammel,  a  native  of  Germanj.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  of  Lebanon,  Illinois,  he  continued  his  education  there  in  McKendree 
College,  preparing  for  pharmaceutical  work  but  his  father,  who  was  conducting 
a  brewery  in  Lebanon,  had  some  trouble  with  a  partner  and  bought  out  the 
man's  interest  W.  G.  Hammel  therefore  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  was 
called  in  to  assist  his  father  in  the  brewery  and  remained  with  him  until  1882, 
when  his  health  failed  and  he  came  to  New  Mexico  to  recuperate.  He  located 
in  Socorro  and  there  in  the  following  year  he  and  his  brother,  Oustave  A. 
Hammel,  established  the  brewing  business  conducted  under  the  name  of  Ham- 
mel Brothers  &  Company.  They  began  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  met  with 
success  in  the  undertaking  from  the  beginning.  In  1887  the  busineaB  was 
reorganised  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Brewing  CSompaay, 
with  their  father  as  president  of  the  company.  In  July,  1903,  Jacob  Hammel 
returned  to  Illinois  on  a  visit  and  while  there  passed  away  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
W.  G.  Hammel  then  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  company  and  as  gen- 
eral manager  conducts  the  business,  directing  the  operation  of  the  plant  and 
the  executive  interests  of  the  enterprise. 

In  1889  Mr.  Hammel  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lulu  Battinger,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  to  this  union  five  children  have  been  bem:  William  &, 
who  is  acting  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Becker  Mercantile  Company  at  Springer- 
viUe,  New  Mexico,  and  Edna  C,  Edwin  0.,  Clarence  J.,  and  Francis,  all  at  homa 

In  political  views  Mr.  Hammel  is  a  democrat  and  for  several  terms  served 
as  a  member  of  the  town  council  of  Socorro,  in  which  connection  he  exercises 
his  official  prerogativce  in  support  of  many  plans  and  measures  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  He  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Socorro  Hose  Company,  having  been 
identified  therewith  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Through  the  long 
period  of  his  residence  in  the  Southwest  he  has  taken  active  part  in  devdoping 
and  improving  town  and  county  and  his  work  has  brought  far-reaching  and 
beneficial  resoltsw 

WILLIAM  A.  PARVIS,  M.D. 

Notable  and  well  merited  distinction  has  been  won  by  Dr.  William  A.  Parvis 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  his  time  being  largely  devoted  to  the 
latter.  He  is  located  at  Socorro,  where  he  has  established  and  maintains  a 
private  hospital.  He  was  bom  November  10,  1884,  a  son  of  George  and  Lydia 
(Hopkins)  Parvis.  The  father,  who  was  bom  at  Centerville,  Maryland,  is 
now  deceased,  while  the  mother  lives  with  her  son. 

Dr.  Parvis  prepared  for  a  professional  career  by  study  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  which  he  completed  his  course  with  the  dass  of  1906,  at  which 
time  the  M.  D.  degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  spent  one  year  as  interne 
and  also  one  year  as  resident  physician  in  the  University  Hospital,  having 
thus  gained  the  benefit  of  broad  practical  experience  which  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way  as  quickly  and  as  surely  as  in  hospital  work.  In  the  years  1907 
and  1908  he  was  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army.    He  has  taken  post 
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graduate  work  at  the  University  of  London  and  was  on  duty  in  the  English 
Hospital  in  France  as  a  member  of  the  Britidi  staff  for  four  months,  during 
the  present  European  war.  He  established  the  first  hospital  in  Socorro  county, 
opening  its  doors  to  the  public  in  May,  1911.  This  institution  has  a  capacity 
of  twenty-one  rooms  and  his  practice  in  connection  therewith  is  devoted  largely 
to  surgical  work.  His  successful  achievements  are  an  inspiratikm  to  f oHowctb 
of  the  profession.  He  has  performed  many  most  difficult  operations,  affecting 
many  notable  cures,  and  at  all  times  his  practice  embodies  the  latest  disco?- 
eries  of  scientific  investigation. 

In  his  political  views  Dr.  Parvis  maintains  an  independent  course.  His 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  his  fraternal  connec- 
tions are  with  Socorro  Lodge,  No.  9,  F.ftA.M.,  and  Bio  Grande  Lodge,  No.  3, 
KP.  Along  strictly  professional  lines  he  is  connected  with  the  Bernalillo 
County  Medical  Society  of  Albuquerque,  the  Southwestern  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  Distinguiahed 
representatives  of  the  profession  in  the  Southwest  recognize  him  as  a  most 
able  colleague  and  he  has  achieved  notable  prominence  for  one  of  his  years. 

ANICETO  C.  ABEYTIA 

Aniceto  C.  Abeytia  is  one  of  Socorro  county's  leading  dtisens  whose  inter- 
ests are  varied  and  extensive.  He  was  bom  April  20,  1856,  in  Santa  Fe,  a  son 
of  Aniceto  and  Clara  (Nieto)  Abeytia.  The  father's  birth  occurred  in  Santa 
Fe  on  the  17th  of  April,  1830,  while  the  mother  was  bom  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
The  paternal  grandfather.  Captain  Don  Diego  Abeytia,  was  a  merchant  and 
stockman  and  received  his  title  in  the  Mexican  army..  He  became  a  resident 
of  Santa  Fe,  of  which  he  was  alcalde  and  later  in  the  history  of  that  city, 
mayor.  Captain  Don  Diego  Abeytia  married  Josefa  Armijo,  a  niece  of  General 
Armijo. 

Aniceto  C.  Abeytia  was  educated  at  St  Michael's  College  of  Santa  Fe  and 
then  embarked  upon  a  business  career,  entering  the  jewelry  store  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  where  he  learned  the  manufacturing  of  Mexican  filigree  jeweby. 
After  four  years  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  under  the  firm 
name  of  F.  Abeytia  ft  Brother,  manufacturers  of  filigree  jewelry,  employing 
a  number  of  men  and  doing  a  large  wholesale  business.  The  partnenMp  was 
dissolved  in  1885  and  A.  C.  Abeytia  then  located  in  Las  Vegas,  where  for 
about  one  year  he  was  associated  with  a  Mr.  Mares  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness. On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  purchased  his  partner's  interest 
and  continued  the  business  as  an  individual  and  in  1895,  with  others,  incor- 
porated the  enterprise  as  the  Mexican  Filigree  Jewelry  Ocmipany.  In  1896 
he  sold  out  his  business  in  Las  Vegas  and  removed  to  Socorro,  where  he  has 
since  resided. 

In  1880,  in  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  Abeytia  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fidelia 
Ortiz,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Justiniano,  Elvira  and  Luis^  all  of 
whom  are  deceased.  Justiniano,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  had 
already  gained  a  thorough  education,  having  attended  the  Christian  Brothers 
College  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  College  at  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, the  School  of  Mines  at  Socorro,  New  Mexico,  and  having  graduated  ss 
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a  lawyer  at  the  Nashville  Law  College  of  NaahTille,  Tenneesee.  Mra.  Fidelia 
Abeytia  passed  away  July  4,  1894,  and  in  1896,  in  Soeorro,  Mr.  Abeytia  mar- 
ried Tomacita  Garcia,  the  only  daughter  of  Don  Juan  Maria  Garcia  and  Maria 
Isabel  Torres  de  Garcia,  both  deceased.  Mrs.  Abeytia  is  a  thoroug^y  accom- 
plished, affable,  and  courteous  lady.  Her  husband  has  membership  relations 
with  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America. 

Mr.  Abeytia  is  a  staunch  republican  and  one  of  the  prominent  representa- 
tives  of  the  party  in  Socorro  county  and  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  at  large. 
He  has  been  chosen  to  fill  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibilily.  In  1887  and 
1888  he  was  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  San  Miguel  county,  in  1889 
and  1890  served  as  chief  deputy  sheriff  and  collector  of  San  Miguel  county, 
in  1891  and  1892  was  school  director  in  that  county,  during  the  years  1893 
and  1894  acted  as  chairman  of  county  commissioners  and  in  1896  and  1897 
served  as  assessor  in  San  Miguel  county.  From  1897  until  1903  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  of  Socorro,  while  through  the  years  1904  and  1905  he 
held  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city  of  Socorro.  He  likewise  served  as  school 
director  and  member  of  the  board  of  education,  in  1907  and  1908  acted  as 
sheriff  of  Socorro  county  and  in  1910  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  eon- 
stitntional  convention.  From  1908  until  1912  he  served  as  regent  of  the  New 
Mexico  School  of  Mines  and  he  also  represented  Socorro  county  in  the  senate 
of  the  first  legislative  assembly. 

Mr.  Abeytia  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Socorro  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany and  served  as  its  first  president^  and  he  was  also  the  first  president  of 
the  Socorro  County  Fair  Association.  He  is  an  extensive  owner  of  city  real 
estate  in  Socorro,  where  he  was  the  pioneer  in  utiliaing  cement  for  sidewalk 
construction.  He  likewise  owns  some  fine  ranch  property,  including  about  four 
hundred  acres  of  alfalfa.  His  is  the  notable  record  of  a  self-made  man,  for 
he  began  his  busmess  career  witii  the  capital  accumulated  through  his  own  sav- 
ings and  has  become  wealthy.  He  is  a  well  informed  man  on  current  events 
and  issues  and  has  traveled  extensively  with  his  wife  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  His  acquaintance  is  wide  and  he  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
public-spirited,  progressive  and  valued  citizen. 

JOSEPH  B.  SMITH 

Joseph  K  Smith,  mgaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  at 
Socorro,  was  bom  in  Abington,  Massachusetts,  September  27,  1858,  a  son  of 
James  E.  and  Nancy  (Oollings)  Smith,  who  were  also  natives  of  the  old  Bay 
state.  There  the  father  passed  away,  while  the  mother,  who  still  survives,  is 
now  living  in  Socorro,  New  Mexico,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

Joseph  E.  Smith,  their  only  child,  was  reared  and  educated  in  Massachusetts, 
supplementing  his  common  school  course  by  two  years'  study  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  being  a  member  of  the  class  of  1881,  thus 
becoming  well  qualified  by  educational  training  for  life's  practical  and  re- 
sponsible duties.  In  the  winter  of  1882-3  he  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  making 
his  way  to  Socorro  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  for  two 
years,  becoming  manager  of  the  Diamond  W  ranch.  In  1885  he  turned  his 
attention  to  mining  interests  and  was  thus  engaged  until  September,  1886.    In 
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the  latter  year  he  married  Miss  Myseie  Driver,  who  was  bom  in  Darlington, 
Wiflconsin.  Following  their  marriage  he  acted  as  eashier  in  the  depot  at 
Socorro,  spending  two  years  in  that  connection,  after  which  he  accepted  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  J.  0.  Baldridge  Lumber  Sb  Hardware  Oompanj  of 
Socorro.  He  was  with  that  business  until  1903,  'whea  he  purchased  a  drag 
store,  which  he  conducted  until  1908.  He  then  lost  his  store  by  fire  and  his 
since  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  the  real  estate  and  insurance  busmesB^  in 
both  branches  of  which  he  has  secured  a  good  clientage.  He  is  a  man  of  de- 
termined purpose  and  carries  forward  to  successful  completion  whatever  he 
undertakes.  He  is  now  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  in  the  dty  of  Boeorro, 
including  several  residences  and  some  business  blocks.  He  has  negotiated 
many  important  realty  transfers  and  he  now  gives  undivided  attention  to  thia 
business  combined  with  insurance.  He  is  thoroughly  informed  concerning 
realty  values,  knows  the  property  that  is  upon  the  market  and  has  been  enabled 
to  so  direct  his  activities  in  that  field  as  to  win  substantial  success. 

Td  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  been  bom  five  children:  Marvel  Martin,  who 
is  now  connected  with  mining  interests  at  Bisbee,  Arisona;  James  Avery,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  State  School  of  Mines  and  thus  brings  broad  aeientiiie 
knowledge  to  the  conduct  of  his  mining  interests  in  Arisona;  Irene  Juanita, 
who  is  a  student,  in  the  normal  school  at  San  Diego,  Oalifomia;  Irving  Lee, 
now  a  student  at  the  New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines;  and  Josephine^  de- 
ceased. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  Socorro  Lodge,  No.  7,  LO.O.F.,  in  which  he  has  filled  all 
of  the  offices.  He  has  likewise  passed  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  Kni^ta  of 
Pythias  lodge,  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  his  life  he  exemplifies  the  benefieent 
spirit  upon  which  these  orders  rest  In  politics  he  is  a  repubUcaa  and  has 
been  called  to  a'  number  of  local  positions.  In  1892  he  became  county  aaper- 
intendent  of  schools  and  filled  that  office  for  two  years,  and  in  other  oflBbdal 
positions  he  has  demonstrated  his  loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  city  and  state 
through  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  For  twelve  years  he  waa  a 
member  of  the  local  school  board  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  State  School  of  Mines,  serving  on  his  third  term.  He  has  ever  been 
an  advocate  of  that  practical,  yet  scientific  investigation,  that  will  qualifj 
the  youth  for  the  onerous  duties  of  business  life,  giving  them  the  thorough 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  utilise  natural  resources  in  managing  im- 
portant business  concerns.  If  there  is  any  one  feature  of  his  life  that  standi 
out  prominently  it  is  the  keen  interest  he  has  manifested  in  the  advancement 
of  the  schools  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Smith  alwayi 
gives  his  influence  on  the  side  of  progress  and  improvement  yet  in  his  private 
business  life  he  has  advanced  step  by  step,  gaining  at  each  point  in  his  career 
a  broader  outlook  and  wider  opportunities. 

JOHN  S.  MACTAVISH 

John  S.  Mactavish,  president  of  The  Becker-Mactavish  Oompany  and  also 
of  the  Bank  of  Magdalena  and  one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  busineee 
men  of  Socorro  county,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  September  10,  1867,  a  son  ot 
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John  and  Ghristina  (Sinclair)  Ma«taTi8h^  both  of  whom  were  natiyes  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  country  they  spent  their  entire  lives.  Th^  had  but  two  chil- 
dren,  and  the  elder,  Mary,  is  now  deceased. 

John  8.  Maetavish  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland 
and  in  1887  came  to  the  new  world,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty  years,  hoping 
to  have  better  business  opportunities  than  could  be  secured  in  his  native  coun- 
try. He  first  settled  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  he  engaged  in  clerk- 
ing for  Gross,  Blackwell  &  Company  for  several  years.  He  then  removed  to 
Magdalena,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  business  of  The  Becker-Blackwell 
Company  and  such  was  the  ability  and  fidelity  that  he  displayed  that  he  was 
later  admitted  to  a  partnership.  He  has  since  added  to  his  stock  in  the  bus- 
iness and  now  owns  the  controlling  interest,  being  president  of  the  company. 
In  banking  circles,  too,  he  is  well  known,  being  now  president  of  the  Magdalena 
Bank,  which  was  organized  in  1907,  in  which  year  he  became  the  cashier.  He 
acted  in  that  capacity  until  1910,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  and 
is  now  the  chief  ezeeutive  of  the  institution.  He  is  the  owner  of  several  tracts 
of  land  adjoining  Magdalena  and  elsewhere,  including  valuable  mining  prop- 
erty. His  plans  are  well  formulated  and  carefully  executed.  Whatever  he 
undertakes  he  carries  forward  to  successful  completion,  for  his  energy  and 
enterprise  brook  no  obstacles  that  can  be  overcome  by  persistent  and  honorable 
effort. 

In  1895  Mr.  Maetavish  was  married  to  Miss  Bessie  Cameron,  who  was  bom 
in  Scotland  and  is  a  daughter  of  John  and  Anna  (Fraser)  Cameron,  who  were 
also  natives  of  the  land  of  hills  and  heather,  where  they  spent  their  entire  lives. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maetavish  became  the  parents  of  five  children:  Ian  D.,  who  was 
bom  September  13,  1896,  in  Albuquerque,  is  now  attending  the  State  College 
at  Mesilla,  New  Mexico;  Christina  A.,  who  is  in  school;  Alexander  H.,  who 
was  bora  March  20, 1904,  and  is  also  in  school;  and  twin  sons  who  are  deceased. 
Mrs.  Maetavish  is  a  valuable  member  and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  is  active  in  religious,  educational,  and  social  affairs.  Her  many  pleasant 
qualities  have  gained  for  her  warm  friendship. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Maetavish  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  New  Mexico, 
having  a  wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  state.  He  belongs  to  the  'M'^ffffnlfi 
fraternity  and  has  taken  the  degrees  up  to  and  including  the  thirty-second  of 
the  Scottish  Bite.  He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Magdalena  and  codperates  in  every  plan  and  measure  for  the 
general  good  and  benefit  of  the  district.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  and 
builder  of  good  roads  and  largely  through  his  instrumentality  the  Ocean  to 
Ocean  highway  and  the  Old  Trails  road  came  through  Magd^iffla  and  western 
Socorro  county.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  and  served  as  postmaster  of 
his  town  for  fourteen  years.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  school  board 
and  every  movonent  for  the  general  good  receives  his  indorsement  and  co- 
operation. He  is  actuated  at  all  times  by  a  public  spirit  that  has  taken 
tangible  form  in  many  efforts  to  aid  the  community,  eqMcially  along  those 
lines  which  are  a  matter  of  dvie  virtue  and  of  civic  pride.    As  a  business  man 
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HOM.  ABSAM  ABEYTA 
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Abram  Aberta  apeai  bia  joathtnl  daja  under  tbe  pareBtal  roof,  beiag  bere 
r4)Bf ad  whea  Botono  tmmty  waa  eoBaidered  a  frontier  diatriet  His  mBoorj 
Mm^tmm  tbe  period  wbea  tbere  were  manj  bardb^  and  prhrationa  to  be  en- 
dfir^d,  beeauae  at  tbe  iaolation  of  tbe  diatriet  tbat  had  little  raOroad  eom- 
mnni^Ailon  with  older  and  more  thieklj  lettled  portiona  of  tbe  eoimtrj.  He 
attended  tH,  Mlehaera  College  in  tbe  aeqairement  of  bia  edneation  and  tiien 
tame<l  h\»  attention  to  boaineta  aifaira.  Hia  firat  ezperienee  in  boaineM  waa 
aa  B  elerk  for  Brown  4  Mancanarea,  merehanta  in  Socorro.  Thia  waa  in  1881 
and  he  eontinoed  there  for  two  jeara.  After  tfaia  he  went  into  boainen  witii 
hii  unide,  Manuel  Abejta,  the  firm  being  Mannel  Abcyta  Sb  Company,  which 
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continued  until  the  death  of  hia  uncle,  when  Abram  Abeyta  inherited  hie  uncle 's 
interest  in  the  store  and  continued  it  alone  until  1913.  He  then  went  to  farm- 
ing and  gave  that  hia  attention  until  October,  1915,  when  he  became  manager 
of  the  Bio  Grande  Supply  Company,  one  of  the  important  industrial  concerns 
of  Socorro  counfy.  He  also  owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  together  with  considerable  valuable  cify  property.  His  invest- 
ments have  been  judiciously  made  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  is  in- 
dicated in  increasing  values  of  land  and  town  property  which  he  holds. 

Mr.  Abeyta  was  married  in  1883  to  Miss  Amelia  Stapleton,  who  was  bom 
in  Socorro  counfy,  and  they  have  become  parents  of  seven  children,  four  of 
whom  are  yet  living,  namely:  Encamacion,  Pablata,  Manuel  !>.,  and  Mar- 
rinata.  The  family  are  communicants  of  the  Oatholie  church  and  Mr.  Abeyta 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  political  indorsement  is  given  to  the 
republican  party  and  upon  its  ticket  he  was  chosen  to  various  public  ofSces,  in 
which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
his  constituent&  He  is  now  serving  as  clerk  of  the  school  board  of  Socorro. 
Formerly  he  filled  the  ofSce  of  counfy  treasurer  and  coUeotor  for  two  terms. 
At  the  present  writing  he  is  cify  clerk  of  Socorro  and  is  also  representing  his 
district  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he  gives  earnest  and  careful  considera- 
tion to  all  the  important  and  vital  questions  which  come  up  for  settlement. 
Having  for  flf fy-five  years  resided  in  Socorro  counfy  he  is  well  known  and  the 
sterling  qualities  which  he  has  displayed  both  ^  his  business  connectiims  and 
as  a  public  official  have  gained  for  him  the  warm  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact. 

CONY  T.  BROWN 

Oony  T.  Brown,  of  Socorro,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  capable  mining  men 
in  the  Southwest  and  one  of  the  best  known  experts  on  zinc  deposits  in  the 
United  States,  has  since  1880  been  prominently  identified  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  New  Mexico.  He  was  bom  November  30,  1856,  in  Oorrina, 
Maine,  a  son  of  Cephas  and  Eunice  (Spaulding)  Brown,  and  his  ancestors  in 
the  maternal  line  were  passengers  on  the  Mayflower. 

Mr.  Brown  received  a  good  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  and 
later  attended  the  Maine  Central  Institute.  In  the  early  part  of  his  business 
career  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  hardware  business.  He  came  to 
Socorro,  New  Mexico,  from  Kansas  in  1880,  in  the  service  of  the  Ellis  Mining 
Company  and  was  for  three  years  superintendent  of  that  company's  mine  in 
the  "M'^^aJAna.  district.  As  an  expert  on  zinc  deposits  his  professional  services 
in  that  capaci^  have  taken  him  over  various  portions  of  the  west  as  well  as 
into  Britidi  Columbia,  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Few  residents  have  taken 
a  more  helpful  part  in  the  development  of  the  state's  great  mineral  resources 
and  in  other  lines  of  progress  and  development  Mr.  Brown  has  also  been  very 
active,  his  varied  interests  extending  to  real  estate,  industrial  and  financial 
lines.  He  is  an  extensive  owner  of  business  property  in  Socorro,  is  president 
and  manager  of  the  Socorro  Light  Sb  Power  Company,  superintendent  of  the 
southwestern  district  for  the  Empire  Zinc  Company,  an  auxiliary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company.    For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  connected 
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with  banlring  intereBta  in  Soeorro  and  is  now  president  of  tbe  Socorro  State 
Bank. 

Mr.  Brown  was  married  in  Socorro,  in  1890,  to  Miaa  Anna  Komitaer,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  Komitaer,  and  to  this  union  have  been  bom  two  sons,  Gony 
C,  the  elder,  an  electrical  engineer  residing  at  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  married 
Miss  Feliee  Hilton,  of  Soeorro,  a  daughter  of  A.  H.  Hilton,  and  thej  have  two 
daughters^  Mary  Louise  and  Eunice  C.  Thomas  C,  the  younger  son,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  UniTorsity  of  Wisconsin  and  is  a  mining  engineer. 

Mr.  Brown  stanchly  supports  the  republican  party  at  the  polls  and  from 
1893  to  1897  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Socorro 
counfy,  while  for  twelve  years  he  serred  as  a  member  of  the  cify  counciL  From 
1898  to  1914  he  was  secretary  and'  treasurer  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines.  He  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  belonging  to  Socorro  Lodge,  No.  9, 
A.F.  Sb  AJM.,  in  which  he  was  raised;  Soeorro  Chapter,  No.  8,  B.A.M.;  Hiram 
Coundl,  XJ.DJt.  Sb  SJi.,  at  Albuquerque;  Pilgrim  Oommandery,  No.  3,  K.T.; 
and  New  Mexico  Oonmstory,  No.  1,  A.  &  A.S.B.  He  has  largely  confined  his 
work  to  Scottish  Bite  Masonry,  haying  secured  the  thirty-third  degree  in  that 
rita    He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Order  of  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Taos  County 

THIS  county  received  its  name  from  the  sabdivision  of  the 
Tigaa  tribe  of  Indians  which  from  the  earliest  Spanish  times 
are  known  to  have  occupied  a  pueblo  fifty-five  miles  distant 
from  Santa  Fe  known  as  Taos.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Span- 
iards^^ under  Francisco  de  Barrionuevo,  one  of  Goronado's  cap- 
tains, and  later,  by  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  also  one  of  the  lieuten- 
ants of  the  great  explorer.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  Taos 
Indians  *^  of  today,  however,  are  not  those  which  were  being  used 

MT^nte,  voL  i,  pp.  230,  294,  note  301;  319. 

MS  Benavidea,  Memorial,  op.  ^'t  P*  246,  note  bj  Frederick  Webb  Hodge: 
Taos.  A  corruption  of  Td-wif  the  Tewa  name  of  the  pueblo.  The  Taos  name 
of  their  pueblo  ie  Tiatd,  also  Ya'Mdhaimub'dh^ma,  ''Bed  WiUow  place;'' 
that  of  the  inhabitants  Tdmamej  or  2^6/inamu,  ngnirying  "willow  p^nn^e.'' 
This  is  a  Tigua  village  as  Benavides  intimates,  situated  on  the  Bio  de  Taos, 
55  miles  norSiwest  of  Santa  Fe,  in  Taos  coun^.  It  is  thus  the  northernmost 
pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  and  was  so  reoosnised  b^  the  earliest  Spanish  ei^orers. 
bmddier  {Final  Bepori,  pt.  i,  p.  123)  states  that  ''no  mention  of  Taos  is 
found  [in  the  Coronado  narratiTes]  as  nobody  visited  it  until  169S,  when 
ONKate  went  there  on  the  14th  of  July."  But  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  from  the  extracts  which  follow.  Castafieda  says:  "There  was  a  large 
and  powerful  river,  I  mean  village,  idiieh  was  called  Braba,  20  leagues  f  arthw 
up  the  river  [Bio  Grande]  which  our  men  called  Valladolid.  The  river  flowed 
throiu;h  tiie  middle  of  it.  The  natives  crossed  it  by  wooden  bridges,  made  of 
very  umg,  large  squared  pines.  At  this  village  they  saw  the  largMt  and  finest 
hot  rooms  or  estuf as  that  there  were  in  the  entire  country,  for  they  had  a 
dosen  pillars,  each  of  which  was  twice  as  large  as  one  could  reach  around  and 
twice  as  taU  as  a  man.  Hernando  de  Alvarado  visited  this  village  when  he 
discovered  Oicuy6.  The  country  is  very  hiffh  and  very  cold  [Compare  Bena- 
vides]. The  river  is  deep  and  very  swift  wiSiout  any  ford.  [In  this  statement 
Castafieda  had  in  mind  the  Bio  Grande  and  not  the  Bio  de  Taos.  R  E.  T.] 
Captain  Barrionuevo  returned  ^m  here^  leaving  the  province  at  peaee.'^ 
(Winship,  Coronado  Expedition^  p.  611.)  Also:  "VaDadoUd  is  the  farthest 
up  the  liver  toward  the  northeast'^  (p.  625.)  The  Belaeidn  del  Suoeeo  (ibid. 
p.  575)  says:  "This  river  [Bio  Grande]  rises  where  these  settlements  end  at 
the  north,  on  the  dope  of  the  mountains  there,  where  there  is  a  larger  village 
different  from  the  otiiers,  called  IJraba.  It  is  settled  in  this  fashion:  It  has 
18  divisions;  each  one  has  a  situation  as  if  for  two  ground  plats;  the  houses 
are  very  dose  together,  and  have  five  or  six  stories,  three  of  them  with  mud 
walls,  and  two  or  three  with  thin  wooden  walls,  which  become  smaller  as  they 
go  up,  and  each  one  has  its  little  balcony  outside  of  the  mud  walls,  one  above 
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when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  locality.  The  ruins  of  the 
stmctiires  o{  early  Spanish  times  are  to  be  found  a  few  hundred 
3rards  from  the  present  so-called  North  and  South  towns,  which 
like  the  original  settlements  are  known  respectively  as  'Hlauuma 
and  'HlauMma.  Caataneda,  the  historian  of  the  C!oronado  expedi- 
tion, says  it  was  called  Braba. 

Castano  de  Sosa,  in  1590,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
entered  New  Mexico  with  a  command  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
X>6rson&  Having  crossed  the  Nadadores,  Sabinas  and  the  Bio 
Grande,  he  penetrated  New  Mexico  by  way  of  the  Pecos  river, 
known  as  the  Bio  Salado.  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  Indians, 
presumably  at  Pecos,  and  thence  ccmtinued  his  explorations  throiigh 
the  Tehua,  Queres  and  Tigua  villages  going  as  far  north  as  Taos. 
He  was  later  arrested  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  by  Captain 
Juan  Morlete.***  In  the  documentary  history  of  New  Mexioo  Taos 
first  appears  by  that  name  in  Onate's  account  as  also  other  names 
by  which  it  was  known."®  The  **  great  colonizer"  visited  Taos  in 
July  14,  1598,  having  left  the  pueblo  of  PicuriAs  '^^  on  that  date. 

the  other,  all  around,  of  wood.  In  this  village,  as  it  is  in  the  monntaina,  thej 
do  not  raiae  cotton  nor  breed  fowls  [turkeya] ;  they  wear  the  skins  of  deer  and 
cows  [bison]  entirely.  It  is  the  most  populous  viUage  of  all  that  eountrj;  we 
estimate  there  were  15,000  souls  in  if  This  population  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated. JaramiUo,  one  of  Ooronado  's  captains,  corrects  the  statements  of  others 
that  Taos  [Yuraba,  XJraba]  was  situated  upon  the  Bio  Grande  proper:  ' ' There 
are  other  villages  besides  these  on  other  streams  which  flow  into  this  [Bio 
Grande],  and  three  of  these  are,  for  Indians,  well  worth  seeing,  especially  one 
that  is  called  Chia  [Sia],  the  other  Uraba,  and  another  Oicuique  [Pecos]." 
(Ihid.,  p.  587.)  Although  Taos  does  not  occupy  its  sixteenth  century  site,  the 
conditions  are  the  same  now  as  then,  since  the  little  stream  still  separates  the 
two  house  dusters,  as  described  by  Castafieda.  The  ruina  of  the  two  house 
groups  of  early  Spanish  times  lie  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  present  so- 
called  North  and  South  towns,  which,  like  the  original  settlements  are  known 
respectively  as  'Hlauiima  and  'Hlaukwima. 

069  Ante,  voL  i,  p.  298,  note  302.  See  Old  BafUa  Fe,  vol.  iii,  no.  12.  Gfta- 
tafio  de  Sosa,  Dorothy  HuU,  M  JL 

67o2>oc.  de  IndiaSf  vol.  xvi,  p.  257.  '^Esta  dia,  despuea  de  miesa,  paseamos 
d  la  provincia  de  los  Tdos,  que  tamhien  llatnan  Tayhertm,  y  owtrae;  ay  eeie 
leguaa  par  ser  fnal  camino;  Udmdse  Sant  MigwH;  y  par  aqueH  nmbo  qfiee  norte, 
ouarta  del  fwrueete,  no  paseamoe,  adeUmte  md»." 

671  Benavides,  Memorial,  op,  cit.,  p.  245,  note  33,  by  Frederick  Webb  Hodge: 
Picuri§s:  ''From  PQcwia,  the  Queres  named  the  pueblo  now  popularly  speSed 
Picuris.  The  native  [Tigua]  name  of  the  village  is  Pinuelt&.  This  is  a  pueblo 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  Tigua  [Benavides'  T^oas]  on  a  'river'  of  the 
same  name,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Bio  Grande,  18  miles  southwest  of 
Taos  in  Taos  county.  Benavides  intimates  that  Picuris  lay  ten  leagues  [say 
27  miles]  up  the  ^o  Grande  river  from  the  other  Tigua  [meaning  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sandia  and  Puaray],  whereas,  it  is  and  always  has  been  situated 
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Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavides,  in  his  Memorial,  records  the  perform- 
ance of  a  great  mirade  at  Taos.  This  Frayle  was  possessed  of  a 
most  wonderful  imagination.  It  will  not  do,  respecting  the  mem- 
oiy  of  this  worthy  ecclesiastic,  to  accuse  him  of  falsehood  or  intend- 
ed deception  but  this  ''miracle"  would  seem,  in  its  relation,  at 
least,  to  place  the  recital  among  the  ecclesiastical  classics  of  that 
period  He  first  describes  the  people*"  and  the  country  of  the 
Picuri^s  nation,  saying:  ''Turning  back  then,  to  the  Teoas  nar 
tion,  from  which  we  came  out  to  go  to  the  Hemes  (and)  following 
the  river  up-stream  to  the  north  ten  leagues,  we  arrive  at  the  pueblo 
of  the  Picuri^s,  which  must  have  two  thousand  souls,  already  bap- 
tized, with  their  m<mastery  and  church  where  they  are  well  doc- 
trined  and  taught  This  has  been  the  most  indomitable  and  treach- 
erous people  in  that  kingdom;  and  sundiy  Religious*^*  have  suf- 

foUy  70  miles  distant  up  the  river  from  the  Bernalillo  neighborhood  and  about 
15  miles  east  of  it.  Although  there  is  no  definite  mention  that  PicuriB  was 
visited  by  members  of  Coronado's  army,  it  is  asserted  that  Alvarado  visited 
Taos  in  1540,  and  Barrionuevo  in  1541,  consequently  it  is  likely  that  Pieuris 
was  also  seen  by  the  latter  at  least  The  village  is  mentioned  by  Cbstafieda, 
under  the  name  Ache,  as  situated  40  leagues  [106  miles]  north  or  east  of 
^  Tigoex  —  thus  erring  somewhat  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  Bena- 
vides  (See  Winship,  Coronado  Expediium,  pp.  511-519).  Pieuris  was  first  re- 
ferred to  under  that  name  by  Juan  de  Ofiate,  who  visited  the  'gran  pueblo  de 
loa  Pieurii6s'  on  July  13th,  1598,  and  applied  to  it  the  name  San  Buenaven- 
turo  in  honor  of  the  day  (Doc.  InSd,  de  Indiaa,  voL  xvi,  p.  257).'' 

•72  Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavides'  Memorial,  Ayer  translation,  pp.  25-26. 

6TS Benavides,  Meffiorial,  Note  33,  F.  W.  Hodge:  "The  mission  of  San 
Lorenzo  was  established  at  Pieuris  apparently  by  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  who 
went  to  New  Mexico  on  taking  his  vows  in  1612  (Vetancurt,  Menologio,  p.  75, 
repr.  1871),  and  who  as  we  have  seen,  later  ministered  to  the  Jemez.  The 
other  one  of  the  'sundry  religious'  alluded  to  by  Benavides  was  Fray  AsGi6ncio 
de  Z&rate,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Pieuris  in  1632.  Fray  Asoencio  may 
have  been  one  of  Benavides'  band  of  twenty-seven  missionaries  in  1622.  taking 
Arvide 's  place  at  Pieuris  when  the  latter  left  to  reestablish  Jemec  Which  one 
of  these  religious  the  Lord  rendered  invisible  when  the  Indians  'entered  to 
lay  hands  on  him,'  is  not  recorded.  From  Ofiate's  statement  and  Benavides' 
estimate  of  a  population  of  2,000  for  Picurfs,  it  must  have  been  of  consider- 
able importance  m  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Benavides'  figure  is  evidently 
not  overestimated,  mnce  Vetancurt  [CtdnioOf  p.  318]  gave  it  3,000  before  the 
revolt  of  1680,  at  which  time  it  had  a  fine  church.  Its  inhabitants  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  revolt,  one  of  the  natives  of  the  town  being  Luis  Tu-psr 
tu,  who  was  a  leading  instigator  of  the  plot  and  who  was 'twice  chosen  as  Po- 
pe's successor  during  the  twelve  years  of  Pueblo  indepenaence.  They  killed 
their  missionary,  Fray  Matias  de  Bendon,  on  the  fatal  10th  of  August  and 
joined  the  Taos  and  Tewa  in  the  siege  of  Santa  Fe.  They  readily  submitted  to 
Vargas  on  October  5th,  1692,  but  again  rose  in  rebellion  with  otiier  pueblos  in 
1694,  Vargas  ilnding  Picurfs  abandoned  when  he  visited  it  early  in  JiHv  of  that 
year.  Its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  submission  again  in  the  foUowmg  year, 
but  theb  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  continued  and  on  .nme  2nd,  1696,  the  Picurfs^ 
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fered  much  by  them;  (for)  they  have  even  gone  «>/-  fjK^^ji^  Js/ 

hands  on  them  (the  priests)  and  maltreat  them,  i^      ^^^^tfofoar 

Holy  Catholic  Faith;  from  which  proceeds  so  mixcb   ^^^^   ^j 

the  Religious  whom  they  have  at  this  moment  {o^'^^^fHte),  they 

have  several  times  desired  to  kill;  and  our  Lord  tiath  ^^hoeuloudy 

delivered  him  from  them  —  as  for  instance  (como  es)   ^jj^^  ^^y 

went  forth  to  seize  him  and  kill  him  on  the  road,  they  w^^^  covered 

with  a  cold  sweat  in  his  presence,  and  trembled  with  fear;  and  on 

another  occasion,  at  the  time  when  they  entered  (his  room)  to  lay 

hands  on  him,  (he)  was  rendered  (quedar)  invisible  and  (they) 

went  away  confotmded.    And  today,  God  be  praised,  they  are  very 

pacific  and  well  doctrined.    And  though  these  Indians  are  of  the 

Teoas  (Tigua)  nation,  being  so  far  separated  from  it  are  put  by 

themselves  {suponen  por  si;  probably  a  misprint  for  se  ponen).    It 

is  a  very  fertile  land,  which  yields  its  fruit  in  a  short  time  and 

with  much  abundance.     (It  has)  very  good  river  waters,  and  trout 

in  them.    Likewise  it  has  mines  of  very  fine  garnets,  but  (y)  there 

is  nobody  to  apply  himself  to  work  them  (that  is,  cut  the  garnets, 

masculine.)*' 

together  with  other  northern  pueblos,  once  more  rebelled,  killing  five  mission- 
anes  and  twenty-one  other  Spaniards,  and  abandoning  their  villages.  Fearing 
the  destruetion  of  their  crops,  the  Picoris  and  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  feigned  a 
desire  for  peace  later  on,  but  Vargas,  learning  of  their  duplicify  proceeded 
aeainst  them,  on  October  26th,  and  captured  84  women  and  childi^  whom  he 
distributed  as  servants  among  his  soldiers.  [For  full  account  of  this  campaign 
see  Mora  county  —  this  volume.  B.  E.  T.]  This  proceeding  appears  to  have 
resulted  in  a  demre  [this  time  unfeigned]  for  peace  on  the  part  of  these 
Indians,  and  the  succession  of  revolts,  so  far  as  they  were  conc^ned,  came  to 
an  end.  Jn  1704.  probably  on  account  of  some  superstition  arising  from  th^ 
practice  of  witchcraft,  the  Picuris  abandoned  their  village  and  fled  to  the 
plains,  about  350  miles  northeast  of  Santa  Fe,  where  they  established  them- 
selves at  a  place  called  El  Cuartelejo  or  Quartelejo.  Here  they  remained 
until  1706,  when  they  were  induced  to  return  by  Sargento  Mayor  Juan  de  IJri- 
barri  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Francisco  Cuervo  v  Valdes.  During  these 
two  years  in  a  land  totally  different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, there  is  litUe  doubt  that  the  Picuris  gained  an  infusion  of  Jioarilla 
Apache  blood,  and  perhaps  that  of  other  plains  Indians.  The  location  of  El 
Cuartelejo  has  been  determined  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  Professor  S.  W. 
Williston  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  latter  of 
whom  excavated  the  mounds  that  alone  marked  the  site.  These  were  found  in 
nortiiem  Scott  county,  Kansas,  twelve  miles  due  north  from  Scott  City  and 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Smoky  HiU  river.  A  paper  on  the  subject  by  Prof. 
Williston,  was  published  in  the  Kansas  University  Quarterly  for  January, 
1899,  and  a  joint  article  by  Prof.  Williston  and  Mr.  Martin  appears  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  vol.  ill,  pp.  124-130,  To- 
peka,  1900." 
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Continuing,  this  sevente^ith  century  enthusiast  describes  the 
people  of  the  Taos  nation,  decliaring  that  ''forward  to  the  same 
northward,  another  seven  leagues,  is  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  the  same 
nation  as  the  foregoing,  although  the  language  varies  somewhat 
It  has  two  thousand  five  hundred  souls  baptized;  with  its  monas- 
tery •^^  and  church,  which  two  religious  who  have  had  charge  of  this 
conversion  have  founded  with  much  care.  These  Indians  are  very 
well  doctrinated.  And  in  the  bygone  year  of  (One  thousand)  six 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  the  Lord  confirmed  His  Holy  Word  by 
a  miracle  among  them.  And  it  was  (thus) :  It  went  hard  with 
them  to  give  up  having  many  wives  as  they  used  to  have  before 
(they  were)  baptized;  and  each  day  the  religious  preached  to  them 
the  truth  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  matrimony;  and  the  one  that 
most  contradicted  this  was  an  old  Indian  woman,  a  sorceress,  who, 
under  pretext  of  going  to  the  country  for  firewood,  took  out  four 
other  women  with  her.  (These  were)  good  Christians  and  married 
according  to  the  rule  of  Our  Holy  Mother  Church ;  and  going  and 
coming,  she  kept  persuading  them  that  they  should  not  consent  to 
the  method  of  marriage  which  the  Father  taught,  for  that  which 
they  used  to  use  in  their  gentilism  was  better.  The  which  (argu- 
ment) the  good  Christian  women  steadily  (siemprey  always)  resist- 
ed. And  as  they  were  arriving  (again)  already  near  the  pueblo, 
the  sorceress  not  ceasing  from  her  sermon,  and  the  heavens  being 
dear  and  serene,  a  thunderbolt  fell  and  slew  that  infernal  mistress 
of  the  Demon,  right  between  the  good  Christians  who  were  resisting 
her  evil  doctrine.    And  they  remained  very  free  from  the  thimder- 

674Beiiayide8'  Memorial,  op.  eit.,  note  33,  F.  W.  Hodge:  "Fray  Franeiseo 
de  Zamora  was  assigned  to  minister  to  the  Taos  Indians,  among  others,  bat  the 
mission  of  San  GeiSnimo  was  not  founded  until  about  1617,  its  establishment 
being  probably  attributed  to  Fray  Pedro  de  Miranda.  Although  Benavides 
states  that  two  missionaries  had  been  stationed  there  they  were  not  neeessarily 
at  Taos  together  as  Bancroft  believed  (Arigona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  164).  At 
any  rate,  Fray  Pedro  was  no  doubt  the  reUffious  who  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  miracle  which  BenavideB  naively  describes;  but  he  did  not  continue  his 
missionary  labors  long  after  our  author's  departure  from  the  province,  as  he 
was  murdered  by  the  natives,  December  28th,  1631,  together  with  his  ^uard  of 
two  soldiers,  Louis  Pacheco  and  Juan  de  Estrada.  As  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  the  Taos  Indians  planned  a  revolt,  outlining  their  plot  on 
deer-ddns;  but  it  failed  because  the  Moqui  declined  to  join  them,  it  may 
have  been  on  this  account  that  about  the  same  time  many  of  the  Taos  fled  to 
the  Quartel6jo  on  the  plains  of  KansBS,  but  they  were  later  induoed  to  return 
by  Juan  de  Archuleta  (Escalante,  Letter  of  1778,  translated  in  Land  of  Sun- 
ahine,  zxi,  p.  314).  No  pueblo  took  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1680." 
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bolt  and  very  (mudi)  oonfirmed  in  the  tnitb  ox  the  holy  Sacrament 
of  Matrimony.  Directly  all  the  pueblo  flocked  thither;  and  seeing 
that  rap  from  heaven  all  thoee  who  were  living  in  secret  concubin- 
age got  married,  and  believed  very  sincerely  all  which  the  Pather 
taught  them.  He  promptly  made  them  a  sermon  there,  upon  the 
event;  and  he  preaches  to  them  all  the  fast-days,  as  is  done  in  the 
rest  of  the  monasteries.  The  glory  be  to  God  our  Lord.  It  is  a 
land  very  cold  and  most  abundant  in  provisions  and  flocks." 

At  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  1680  the  inhabitants  of  the 
pueblo  of  Taos  and  Picuri69  took  a  very  prominent  part  The  In- 
dian population  of  the  two  combined  was  about  five  thousand 
souls.'^^  These  Indians  were  of  the  same  tribal  *^^  stock  and  were 
closely  and  harmoniously  allied  in  all  their  movemaita  A  previous 
attempt  of  these  Indians  to  rebel  against  *^^  the  rule  of  the  Span- 
iards had  been  harshly  suppressed.  In  the  organization  of  the 
revolt  of  1680  the  chiefs  of  these  pueblos,*^®  among  whom  were  El 
Saca  of  Taos  •^^  and  Don  Luis  Tu-pa-tfi  of  Picuris,  deserve  especial 
mention. 

''The  efforts  of  the  Spaniards,"  ••^  says  Hackett,  **to  suppress 
not  only  the  religious  beliefs  but  also  the  ancient  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Indians  in  other  respects,  and  to  make  them  ccmform  to 
European  methods  of  living,  created  friction  between  the  two  races. 
The  Indians,  however,  continued  well  grounded  •"  in  their  native 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  and  the  Spaniards  •"  found  it  prac- 

675  Vetancurt,  Crdniea,  101. 

«7o  Charles  W.  Hackett,  Bevolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in 
1680.     (Tez.  Hist.  Assn.  Quarterly,  voL  xv,  p.  107,  ei  aeq. 

^Tt  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  348,  349. 

•T8  Ante,  voL  i,  pp.  355,  et  aeq, 

«79  Also  known  as  Jaea  and  Jhaka, 

MO  Charles  Wilson  Hackett^  op,  cit,,  p.  107. 

«8i  Hackett,  in  his  monograph  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  revolt  of  1680, 
consulted  the  following  sources  (op.  cit.,  p.  98,  note  1):  ' '  (Dedaraeion)  de 
diego  Lopes,"  in  Autos  PertenecienteSf  55-56;  "declaracion  de  un  Indio  Xpti- 
ano  de  los  alsados  que  se  cojio  en  el  camio,''  in  Autos  tocantes,  12-13;  Auto 
of  Otermin,  in  Auttos  toeantes,  1-2;  Ibid.,  13;  dedarasson  del  sargento  mor, 
luis  de  quintana,"  in  Autos  Fertenedentes,  60-51;  Auio  of  Ajeta,  in  Ibid., 

59;  ''declaradon  de  Josephe  Yndio  Ladino ,**  in  Ibid.,  24;  ' ' dedaracdon 

de  Po.  garda  Yndio  de  nadon  tagno  Natural  de  las  Salinas, '^  in  Auttos  to- 
cantes,  10-11;  "dedaradon  (dd  Indio  Juan),''  in  Autos  Pertenioientes,  22; 
''Dedaradon  de  Pedro  naranjo  de  nadon  queres,"  in  Ibid.,  26-27;  "Auto  y 
diligenda  (de  Otermin),"  in  Auttos  tocantes,  5-7;  'Medaradon  de  un  indio 
alsado,"  in  Ibid.,  9. 

«8s  See  also  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Meaioo,  B.  E.  Twitchell,  voL  ii, 
pp.  4-684. 
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tically  impossible  to  suppress  them  either  by  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries brought  in,  or  by  the  severity  of  the  punishments  inflicted. 
In  1675  these  'superstitious  practices'  reached  such  alarming  ex- 
tremes that  Qovemor  Trevino  determined  to  stamp  them  out  for 
good.  Haying  captured  forty-seven  medicine  mai,  who  were  al- 
leged to  be  guilty  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft^  he  hanged  three  of 
them,  as  a  warning  to  future  soothsayers^  and  inflicted  severe  pun- 
ishment upon  the  others,  among  whom  was  a  certain  native  named 
Pop6/'«" 

Taos  and  vicinity  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1680  was  not  very 
thickly  populated  by  Spaniards;  in  truth  there  were  comparatively 
few  settlers  so  far  north  in  the  province,  which  at  that  time  con- 
tained appro3dmately  2,800  Spanish  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  had 
their  haciendas  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  south  of  Santa  Fe. 
All  of  the  areas  not  occupied  by  the  Indians  in  the  present  Espanola 
valley  north  of  Santa  Fe  were  owned  and  cultivated  by  Spaniards, 
some  of  them  very  notable  personages,  including  Francisco  Xavier, 
Luis  Qranillo,  Qomez  and  others,  all  of  whom  lost  their  ranches 
during  the  revolt.  There  was  also  a  very  substantial  number  of 
Spaniards  living  at  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  not  included  in  the  gar- 
rison, and  its  vicmily  including  La  Ci^^nega,  Los  Cenillos,  Qalistto 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pres^it  town  of  Pena  Blanca.  There 

088  Charles  Wilson  Haekett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  98-99.  "Davis  (The  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  New  Mewico,  285)  has  a  wrong  impression  of  the  part  which  Pop6 
took  in  the  affairs  of  1675.  He  makes  me  statement  that  liiis  Indian  was  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  sevenfy  Tewa  warriors  who  went  down  to  Santa  Fe  to  de- 
mand the  release  of  the  forty-seven  imprisoned  medicine  man.  Pop6^  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  medieine  men  whose  release  the  Tewa  warriors  effectivelj 
demanded  of  Governor  Trevifio.  (Autos  PerieneeienteSj  56).  The  story  of  the 
activities  of  Pop6  from  tiiat  time  nntil  1680  are  [is]  most  interesting.  On 
being  released  from  capUvify  in  1675/  he  returned  to  his  pueiblo,  smarting  un- 
der the  punishment  he  had  received,  and  full  of  resentment  for  the  Spaniards. 
He  at  once  began  making  preparations  for  a  general  revolt  and  being  driven 
from  San  Juan  by  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  maestro  de  oampOf  Fran- 
cisco Xavier,  he  moved  his  base  of  operations  to  Taos.  There  he.  arrogated 
unto  himself  supernatural  power,  claiming  to  be  directed  in  all  his  movements 
by  three  infernal  spirits  named  Caudi,  TiUni,  and  Tleume,  who  visited  him  in 
the  estufa  of  that  pueblo.  These  spirits,  it  was  believed,  were  working  for  a 
revolt  in  conjunction  with  the  lieutenant  of  their  war-god,  Montezuma,  in  the 
far  off  land  of  Po-he-ye-mu.  The  combined  influences  of  all  these  beliefs  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Other  miscellaneous  influences,  such  as  the  offering  of 
prizes  to  the  warriors  by  the  chiefs;  the  belief  that  tiie  Spaniards  could  all 
be  driven  out  of  the  country;  and  the  almost  univerisal  desire  to  return  to  their 
ancient  customs,  all  operated  to  make  the  revolt  of  the  Indians  general.  V  See 
ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  349,  335,    et  seq.,  note  364;  357,  368,  369,  note  378. 
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were  thirty-two  Franciscaii  missionaries  in  the  province  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt  Of  this  number  twenty-one  were  killed  on  the  day 
of  the  revolt  Of  the  entire  Spanish  popolaticm,  1,9S0,  indnding 
eleven  frayles  and  155  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  made  their 
escape  to  Paso  del  Norte.  At  the  time  of  the  revolt  Taos  had  two 
resident  missionaries^  Fray  Antonio  de  Mora  and  Fray  Juan  de 
Pedrasa,  both  of  whom  were  killed ;  before  coming  to  the  province 
they  had  been  residents  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles^  in  Mexico  (New 
Spain).  The  monasteiy  at  Taos  was  burned.  The  Frayle  at 
Picurfs  was  Matias  de  Bend6n,  who  was  also  murdered.*^ 

The  leader,  Pop£,  having  been  driven  from  San  Juan,  came  to 
Taos  where  he,  in  conjunction  with  Saca  and  Tu-pa^tu,  became  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  preparing  for  the  revolt  The  settlers  •"  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Taos  and  Picuris  were  not  entirely  without 
warning  of  the  revolution  soon  to  break  forth  in  all  the  fury  of 
which  these  pagans  were  capable.  It  was  known  at  Taos  that  the 
revolution  was  set  for  August  13, 1680,  but  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen 
it  broke  out  three  days  earlier  than  expected.'"  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  August  the  Taos  and  their  allies,  the 
Apaches,  in  all  probability  the  Jicarillas,  fell  upon  the  settlers 
and  the  two  f rayles,  seventy  or  more  persons  in  all,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral slaughter  <mly  two  escaped,  the  sargentos  mayares^  Don  Sebas- 
tian de  Herrera'"^  and  Don  Fernando  de  Ch&vez,  who,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  dead  in  the  pueblo,  fighting  and  defending 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  finally  made  their  way  to  the  south, 
and  <ni  the  seventh  day  came  in  sight  of  Santa  Fe,  at  the  time 
besieged  by  a  large  force  of  the  various  pueblo  tribes,  led  by  the 
Pecos.  Being  unable  to  enter  they  made  their  way  south  and  three 
days  later  joined  Alonzo  Gkuxua,  lieutenant-general,  in  command 
of  the  refugees  at  and  below  the  pueblo  of  Isleta. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  of  the  two  northern  pueblos  having  mur- 
dered all  the  settlers  except  the  two  above  mentioned,  joined  the 

«M  Jnte,  vol.  i,  p.  361,  note  369  for  a  eomplete  list  of  all  the  frayleB  who 
were  killed  in  the  province. 

ess  Charlefl  Wilson  Hackett,  op.  eit.f  pp.  107-8-9. 

«se  AniCf  toL  1,  pp.  360,  361. 

•87  The  Indian,  Josfi,  who  made  the  statement  aa  to  the  causes  of  the  revolt 
had  been  a  servant  in  the  family  of  Herrera.  The  blood  of  the  CShivei  here 
mentioned  is  today  fonnd  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  notable  families  of  New 
Mexico.  This  Gh&ves  and  others  of  his  family  returned  with  De  Vargas  in 
1692-3. 
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Tewas  and  made  their  way  south  to  Santa  Fe  which  they  reached 
just  in  time  to  render  important  aid  to  the  besieging  Pecos  and 
Tanos  Indians.*** 

The  Spaniards  having  been  driven  out  the  Indians  of  Taos  re- 
turned to  their  pagan  customs  and  modes  of  living.  During  the 
period  of  independence,  1680-1692,  dissentions  arose  and  the  Taos, 
Queres  and  Pecos  waged  war  upon  the  Tewa  arid  the  Tano.  The 
Ute  Indians  meanwhile  attacked  Taos  and  other  pueblo  villages 
with  serious  results  to  the  village  tribes.  In  1692  General  Don 
Diego  de  Vargas  Ponce  de  Leon  Zapata  y  Lujan,  in  September  of 
that  year,  with  his  army  appeared  among  the  northern  settlements 
at  which  time  Tu-pa-tu,  the  successor  of  Pop6,  who  had  lost  all  his 
followers  with  exception  of  the  Tewa,  renewed  his  allegiance  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  Spanish  general  arrived  at  Taos  in  October  when 
all  the  people  fled  to  the  mountain  regions.  They  were  induced  by 
Tu-partu  to  return.  The  peace  did  not  last  long,  however,  and  in 
1694  the  rebellion  again  broke  out  General  De  Vargas  led  an  ex- 
pedition from  Santa  Fe  to  Taos  in  that  year  reaching  the  pueblo 
on  July  3rd,  found  it  deserted,  all  of  the  inhabitants  having  fled 
to  a  canyon  where  they  remained  refusing  to  negotiate  for  peace 
until  1695.****  The  pueblo  of  Picurfs  ***  was  also  abandoned  at  this 
time.  The  f  rayle  at  Taos,  at  this  time,  was  Fr.  Antonio  Garboneli, 
who  happened  to  be  visiting  the  Tano  pueblo  of  San  Crist6bal  near 
the  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Gruz  de  La  Canada,  at  the  time,  losing  his 
life  at  that  pueblo. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1696,  three  months  after  the  upris- 
ing had  been  initiated,  (General  De  Vargas  led  an  expedition  to 
Taos,  finding  the  Apostates  in  a  canyon  not  far  from  their  village. 

The  original  entries  in  his  journal  of  operations,  covering  this 
expedition,  are  of  consuming  interest,  and  are  given  below  trans- 
lated and  published  for  the  first  time  in  full  in  any  history  of  New 
Mexico: 


«88  Charles  Wilson  Hackett,  op.  oit.,  p.  109.  See  also  Spanish  Arokive$  of 
New  Meaico,  vol.  ii,  pp.  4-65.    AnUy  yoL  i,  pp.  362-3. 

•88a  Ante,  vol.  i,  p.  382,  et  »eq, 

M»  The  Picurfs  also  were  reduced  to  subiiiisBion  in  1695  bat  their  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards  continued  and  in  1696,  the  Picuris,  together  witii  otiier  northern 
pueblos  rose,  killed  five  missionaries  and  twenty-one  other  Spaniards  and 
abandoned  their  villages.     See  pott. 
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Said  Govt.  & 
Capt  G^il.  sets 
out  on  the  Cam- 
paign to  Picari6i 
&  Taos,  having 
met  the  Army  at 
the  Villa  Nueva 
de  Santa  Croz 
where  he  joins  it 


Said  Govr.  and 
Capt  Cted.  ar- 
rives at  said  Vil- 
la Nueva  and 
gives  orders  to 
mar^  to  the  Vil- 
lage of  PicuriSs. 


Said  Govr.  and 
Capt  QenL  ar- 
rives at  PicuriSs 
with  the  Army 
Chiefs  to  whi(^ 
point  he  wait 
forward  to  recon- 
noitre said  Vil- 
lage. 


On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  of  September, 
of  this  date  and  year  [1696]  ^  I,  said  Govr.  and 
Capt  G^.,  having  despatched  yesterday  the 
Men-^t^Arms  and  the  friendly  Peoos  and  Teguas 
from  Tezuque,  with  orders  to  go  today  to  pass 
the  night  with  the  Adjt  Juan  Ruiz  [de  Caserez] 
at  the  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz,  set  out  from 
this  Santta  Fee,  leaving  its  government  to  Capt 
Dn  Alphcmsso  Rael  de  Agmlar,  and  the  afore- 
said people  provisioned  for  three  weeks;  and,  in 
witness  thereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  civil  & 
Mil'y  Secy. 

[Signaiures  omitted  hy  translator  after 
each  entry  in  the  Journal] 
On  the  said  day,  month  and  year,  as  dated,  I, 
said  Govr.  &  Capt  G^.  arrived  at  this  ViUa 
Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  Men-at-Aims 
and  the  friendly  Indians  were  already,  under  the 
said  Adjt,  Juan  Ruiz,  and  made  known  the  said 
Campaign  which  I  had  decided  to  carry  on 
against  the  rebellious  Apostates  of  the  Picuri6s 
and  Thaos  nation  and,  therefore,  I  gave  orders 
that  the  said  army  should  be  ready  to  march  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first 
to  the  Village  of  the  Picuri^s,  to  wage  oflS^isive 
war  against  the  said  rebels;  and,  in  witness 
thereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  civil  and  mil'y 
secy. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  of  this 
date  and  year,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt  Genl.,  hav- 
ing set  out  with  the  said  Army  and  reached  the 
River  of  Las  Trampas,  which  is  at  a  distance  of 
two  leases.  Before  arriving  at  the  Village  of 
Picuri^  I  went  forward  with  the  military  diiefs 
and  my  lieut^iant  to  reconnoitre  said  Village, 
and,  having  entered  it,  we  found  it  empty  and 
the  fields  stripped  of  their  products;  and  I  saw, 
also,  that  they  had  broken  the  door  of  the 
Church,  which  was  extremely  filthy;  and  I  went 
hack  to  meet  the  Army  and  with  it  I  camped  at 
the  tower,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
said  Village,  to  pass  the  night;  and  in  witness  of 
the  said  arrival  and  reoonnoissance,  I  signed  this 
with  my  civil  and  mil'y  Secy. 
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Entry  in  to  the  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  Sept., 
Village  of  TaoB.  of  this  date,  and  year,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt 
G^L,  having  arrived  with  the  said  Army  at 
IMiranda,^^  and  having  changed  horses  there  be- 
cause the  Village  of  Taos  is  four  leagues  further, 
I  left  the  said  Army,  with  orders  to  said  Ensign 
Joseph  Dominguez  to  go  <m  to  the  said  Village, 
while  I  did  so  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men, 
my  lieutenant  and  the  army  commanders  and 
officers,  [in  order]  to  see  if  there  were  any  of  the 
rebels  in  the  said  village  or  scattered  in  the  fields, 
and,  having  entered  it,  nobody  was  found  there, 
and  some  Indian  men  and  women  were  seen  to 
be  in  the  fields  who  betook  themselves  to  fiight, 
and,  following  them  up  to  the  Mesa,  in  front  of 
their  Pass,  they  began  to  send  up  their  warning 
fires  to  their  said  People,  some  of  whom,  coming 
out  of  the  entrance,  I  called  upon  them,  through 
the  interpreters,  and  my  lieutenant,  to  deliver 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Church  Ornaments,  and 
the  two  captives  they  held;  that  they  might  be 
sure  [that]  I  would  pardon  them  and  they  could 
come  down  to  their  village,  and  I  would  return 
without  doing  any  harm  to  their  fields;  and,  for 
answer,  they  repeated  their  fires,  and  although 
on  my  side  I  had  the  said  requisition  made  to 
'  them  repeatedly,  with  the  kindest  words,  in  order 
to  reassure  them  and  quiet  any  suspicions  they 
might  entertain;  it  was  in  keeping  with  their 
erime  and  the  answer  they  gave  [was]  that  some 
arrows  were  discharged  at  some  of  oiur  f riaidly 
Indians,  provoking  a  fight,  as  they  replied  with 
some  shots,  and  in  order  to  make  dispofldtion  of 
the  army,  which  had  reached  the  said  village,  as 
it  was  already  late,  I  retired,  and  on  the  road  a 
soldier  informed  me  that  he  had  captured  the 
Coyote  woman,  Oeromilla,  which  was  a  great  sat- 
isfaction [to  me]  because  of  getting  information 
she  had  about  the  said  rebels  for  effective  use  in 
the  battle  pending  for  the  next  day;  and  so  I 
quartered  the  army  in  the  lodgings  of  the  said 
Thaos,  which  were  the  only  ones  [and  were]  sur- 

«M  Aeeording  to  tradition  thk  place  is  named  for  the  first  jjriest  sent  to 
Taos  in  the  time  of  Ofiate.  In  gomg  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Taos,  in  1847,  Gen- 
eral Priee  also  passed  hj  this  plaee. 
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rounded  by  a  wall;  and  in  vdtneaB  whereof,  I 
signed  with  my  Civil  and  Miry-  See'y- 
Events  of   the    On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  montii  of  Sept, 
Battle  of  the  Sec-    of  this  date  and  year,  I,  said  Gk>vr.  and  Gapt 
ond  Day.  (}enl.,  having  given  orders  to  the  Chiefs  and  Of- 

ficers of  the  Army,  to  select  a  detachment  of  the 
cavalry  Guard,  which  under  its  commander 
should  retire  into  the  country,  but  in  sight  of 
the  said  Village,  and  to  mount  the  remainder  of 
the  men,  and  provide  them  vdth  ammunition, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  War-captains,  with 
their  Indians,  should  go  out^  and  the  said  order 
having  been  carried  out  in  this  manner,  the  said 
soldiers  being  mounted  as  a  Squadron,  I,  said 
Govr.  &  Capt.  Gail.,  also  mounted,  and  with  the 
Rev.  Pather  Preacher  Pray  Bias  Navano,  who 
was  Chaplain  of  the  said  Army,  and  with  the 
said  troop  of  horse,  took  the  road  going  into  the 
Pass,  which  lies  between  the  two  mountain 
ridges ;  and  when  we  were  near  the  said  entrance, 
on  account  of  having  to  divide  [the  force  of] 
said  soldiers,  I  asked  the  said  Reverend  Father 
to  give  absolution  to  me  and  the  said  Army, 
which  he  did,  the  greater  part  of  them  dismount- 
ing from  their  horses,  and  then,  when  I  reached 
the  said  Pass,  I  again  ordered  them,  through  the 
said  interpreters,  to  demand  once  more  that  they 
should  deliver  Our  Lady  and  the  Church  Orna- 
ments and  the  captives  as  I  [had]  commanded 
yesterday  evening,  and  assured  them,  as  I  now 
assure  them  by  repeated  requirement  and  ex- 
hortation, that  I  will  pardon  them  if  they  [will] 
come  down  to  their  villages  like  humble  vassals 
as  they  are  of  His  Majesty,  [and  that]  I  will  re- 
turn immediately,  without  doing  ham  to  their 
fields;  and  they,  rebellious  and  traitorous,  said 
they  did  not  want  peace  but  war;  and  to  incite 
their  People  to  the  said  War,  they  made  three 
fires,**^  one  above  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  on 

«•!  Among  all  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  almost  the  same  sort  of  smoke 
signals  were  used;  Nayajos,  Apaches,  Utes,  and  Pueblos  could  understand  these 
signals,  whether  of  their  own  or  of  another  tribe.  Ban  Juan,  a  Mescalero 
Apache  chief  once  told  the  writer  that  many  different  details  could  be  con- 
veyed across  many  miles  of  distance;  and  that  all  Apaches  understood  them; 
that  it  was  the  part  of  an  Apache  education  to  know  these  signals,  and  also  to 
understand  a  sort  of  ''sign''  language.     These  ''smokes"  were  always  sent 
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the  right  hand  doping  to  the  said  Pass,  and  two 
at  the  entrance  and  junction  of  the  two  ridges 
that  separate  and  make  an  opening  to  the  said 
Pass;  and  I,  said  Qovr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  having 
conferred  with  the  said  Army  Chiefs  and  officers 
[in  order]  to  arrange  the  manner  of  the  said  en- 
gagementy  taking  into  consideration  the  advan- 
tageous position  in  which  the  said  enemy  was 
fortified  in  the  said  Pass,  and  their  people  dis- 
tributed on  the  declivities  of  the  said  two  ridges, 
so  that  without  being  attacked,  the  mountains 
and  rooks  themselves  served  as  ramparts;  and  on 
our  side,  the  men  being  also  ignorant  [as  to  the 
character  of]  the  said  entrance,  therefore,  the 
force  was  divided  into  three  divisions;  the  one  at 
the  entrance  of  the  said  Pass  was  in  charge  of 
my  lieutenant  governor  and  Capt.  Genl.  Maestro 
de  CampOf  Luis  GraniUo^  with  the  Captain  of  the 
Fort,  Dn  Antonio  Valverde  and  some  soldiers 
and  half -pay  officers  and  a  part  of  the  friendly 
Indians;  and  the  other  division,  taking  the  side 
of  the  ridge  on  the  left  hand,  was  commanded 
by  the  Lieutenant  General  of  Cavalry,  Boque 
Madrid,  and  my  Civil  and  Military  Secretary 
and  some  soldiers  and  a  part  of  the  Indians  of  the 
friendly  people,  and  the  other  ridge,  on  the  right 
hand,  I,  said  Governor  and  Captain  General, 
commanded,  with  the  Ensign  Don  Marttin  de 
Urioette,  of  the  said  fort,  and  some  soldiers  and 
half -pay  men  and  residents,  and  having  gone  up 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  scale  the  height  of  the 
said  ridge  and  mounted  the  declivity  to  the  sum- 
mit, our  men  made  themselves  master  of  it,  as 
did  those  under  the  Lieutenant-G^ieral  of  cav- 
alry on  the  left  side  of  said  ridge,  where  he 
thought  he  had  taken  a  position  to  dislodge  the 
said  enemy  from  it,  because  his  division  could 

up  from  some  eommandinff  height  and  the  Indians  were  always  on  the  lookont 
for  them.  First  they  womd  bum  a  fire  for  some  time  and  after  a  while  would 
b^fin  signaUing  by  throwing  a  blanket  over  the  smoldering  fire  in  order  to 
eonfine  we  smoke  and  then  suddenly  taking  the  blanket  away,  a  puff  of  smoke 
would  arise;  this  was  repeated  as  often  as  desired  and  according  to  the  signal 
desired.  In  the  Yietorio  campaign,  when  the  officers  of  the  army  first  used 
the  heliograph  in  this  country  for  siipialing,  some  of  Victorious  chiefs  were 
much  dinutyed  when  th^  saw  "flashes"  conveyed  over  long  distances,  and 
made  up  their  minds  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  fight  a  people  who  could  con- 
trol the  sun  and  use  it  for  signaling  purposes 
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stay  there  strengthening  themselves  and  keeping 
the  range,  he  might  have,  by  repeated  charges 
of  firearms,  and  sa  the  said  lieutenant  held  his 
own,  and  those  of  the  par^  (m  the  ridge,  while 
I  took  the  rig^t  hand,  seeing  that  those  on  the 
side  of  the  said  lieutenant  general  were  continu- 
ing their  fire  in  order  to  join  the  same  section; 
they  came  down  on  foot  by  the  said  slope  to  the 
said  Pass  to  see  whether  they  were  near  the  camp 
of  tiie  said  enemy ;  and  I,  said  Govr.  and  Capt. 
Qenl.,  turned  bat^  to  descend  the  said  ridge  and 
entered  the  said  pass  in  all  haste,  in  time  to  find 
the  enemy  already  dislodged  from  their  said 
camp  and  scattered  on  the  dopes  of  the  said  two 
mountain  ridges;  and,  because,  as  has  been  said, 
the  place  was  favorable  to  them,  being  so  moun- 
tainous and  rocky,  they  succeeded  in  hiding  and 
the  harm  done  them  was  through  our  men  <som- 
ing  out  so  loaded  with  clothing,  atins  of  bulls 
and  elk,  big  and  little,  that  many  in  order  to  keep 
the  spoil,  had  to  dismount,  leading  the  horses 
loaded  with  it,  and  so,  as  the  path  in  the  said 
pass  was  very  narrow,  because  there  stood  on  the 
left  hand  the  precipice  of  the  stream  and  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  two  mountains,  and  it  was 
apparently  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  in 
length  and  terminated  in  a  very  high  ridge,  from 
which  there  is  no  way  out,  and  the  place  where 
the  said  enemy  had  made  their  camp  was  a  very 
narrow  spot,  where,  because  they  had  cut  down 
the  wood  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  houses 
of  logs  and  rafters  [morUlos],  whi(£  was  the  rear 
son  they  had  chosen  it,  and  coming  out  in  single 
file  [alades  y  lada]  and  very  slowly  from  the 
said  pass,  for  the  reason  aforesaid,  —  that  the 
men  were  embarrassed  with  the  iq>oils  —  the  en- 
emy repeated  their  shots  from  the  said  ridge 
and  wounded  in  the  neck,  with  an  arrow,  the 
horse  that  I,  said  Oover.  &  Capt  Oenl.,  was  rid- 
ing in  the  advance ;  and  also,  as  said  Capt  Dn 
Anttonio  Balverde  remained  in  the  rear-guard 
with  thirteen  soldiers  and  retired  officers  and 
their  ensign,  the  said  Dn  Marttin  de  Uriostte, 
the  said  enemy  attacked  them  again ;  they  came 
out  at  considerable  risk  as  the  said  ensign,  also. 
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had  the  sleeve  of  his  left  arm  pierced  by  an  ar- 
Tow,  and  one  soldier  came  out  from  the  Pass 
wounded,  and  another  with  his  horse  hurt;  and 
from  the  side  of  the  ridge  on  the  left  hand,  the 
enemy  took  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  horses 
of  the  Soldiers,  aforesaid,  who  were  with  me, 
said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Gtenl. ;  they  came  up  and  stole 
six  horses,  leaving  one  soldier,  who  tried  to  de- 
fend himself,  wounded,  and,  if  my  lieutenant, 
the  Maestro  de  campo,  Luis  Oranillo,  had  not 
come  up  in  time,  they  would  have  taken  the  great- 
er part  of  them ;  the  said  enemy  took  the  afore- 
said opportunity  on  account  of  the  steepness  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  my  said  lieutenant  being 
down  at  this  spot,  we  divided  ourselves  at  difFer- 
ait  points,  in  order  to  get  back  the  said  captures, 
only  one  soldier  succeeding  in  regaining  a  horse, 
wounding  the  said  Indian  who  had  stolen  it  with 
a  shot,  and,  on  coming  to  the  river  and  seeing 
there  were  no  more  of  the  said  enemies,  I  retired 
to  the  said  Village,  which  I  had  selected  for 
headquarters,  finding  at  the  said  barracks  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  said  army  had  already  ar- 
rived, all  highly  pleased  and  giving  thanks  to 
Qod  for  such  a  happy  victory,  at  so  little  cost 
and  loss,  as  it  was,  though  they  must  have  been 
a  major  portion  of  the  said  people  [Indian8]j  be- 
cause the  said  enemy  had  joined  and  united  with 
the  rebel  nations,  the  Thanos  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Teguas,  and  some  of  the  Picuii^s, 
who  came  to  help  them ;  and  it  was  reckoned  that 
four  were  killed,  not  counting  many  [who  were] 
wounded.  And  in  witness  thereof,  I  signed  this 
with  my  Civil  and  Mil'y  Secy. 
The  Second  On  the  twaity-fourth  day  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
Day's  Entrance  tember,  of  tUs  date  and  year,  I,  said  Govr.  & 
into  the  Pass.  Capt.   Genl.,   seeing  that  the  enemy  still   re- 

mained in  force  and  vigor,  because  they  had  their 
horses,  and  the  damages  which  had  been  done 
them  was  only  the  pillage  of  the  goods  taken 
from  them  found  in  their  camp,  and  that  they 
might  have  returned  there  and  again  united  and 
set  about  its  defense,  when  only  four  of  them 
had  been  killed ;  for  which  reasons  it  was  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  War  and  by  force  of  arms 
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compel  those  wlio  escaped  with  their  lives  to  sub- 
mit as  vassals  of  his  Majesty  and  begr  for  their 
lives,  going  back  to  reclaim  their  village;  and 
therefore,  upon  yesterday's  experience,  I  again 
repeated  the  said  order  and  manner  of  entrance 
into  the  Pass»  which  I  effected  together  with  the 
said  Chiefs,  giving  the  command  of  the  ridge  <m 
the  right  to  Commander  Juan  de  Archuleta  with 
his  detachment  and  a  portion  of  the  friendlies, 
and  to  Adjt  Juan  Ruiz  de  Cazeres  and  sergeant 
Joseph  Valdez,  with  commander  Dn  Ignazio  de 
Boibal  ^^*  and  his  detachm^it  and  another  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  allies  the  ridge  on  the  left 
hand ;  the  aforesaid  lieutenant  general  of  cavalry 
not  taking  position  among  the  rocks,  as  he  did 
yesterday,  but  hunting  on  the  left  side  for  an  en- 
trance through  the  Mesa  —  looking  for  them  on 
horseback  over  the  highest  part  of  tiie  ridge ;  and 
I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt  Genl.,  having  arrived, 
stayed  at  the  mouth  of  the  said  Pass,  giving  time 
to  the  said  Chiefs  to  mount  the  said  ridges,  and 
when  they  reached  the  summit,  as  has  been  said, 
I  went  in  with  the  army  chiefis  and  my  Civil  and 
Mil'y  Secretary,  and  we  entered  the  said  pass  in 
perfect  silence,  and,  having  reached  the  camp, 
we  found  that  the  enemy  had  not  slept  there  that 
night;  and  the  said  Captain  Dn  Antonio  Bal- 
verde  and  his  ensign>  Don  Marttin  de  Uriostte, 
and  likewise  the  said  Lieutenant  general  of  cav- 
alry, Boque  Madrid,  and  some  soldiers  and  re- 
tired officers,  and  a  few  f riaidly  Indians  went 
up  to  the  place  where  the  said  Adjutant  Juan 
Ruiz  was  firing  and  discharging  shots  in  order  to 
arouse  the  enemy  who  mig^t  be  supposed  to  have 
just  fled,  in  order  to  destroy  them  if  they  were 
all  together,  by  cutting  them  in  two  and  captur- 
ing some  of  them,  and  the  party  go  on  by  means 
of  his  declaration  to  rob  them  of  their  horses; 
but  neither  <me  nor  the  other  party  could  cap- 
ture anybody;  they  only  recognized  the  impreg- 
nable steepness  of  the  said  mountain  ridge,  and 
so  they  came  down,  remembering  that  they  had 
left  me  in  the  said  Pass  with  a  very  small  force 
and  suspicious  lest  the  enemy  lie  in  ambush  for 

e»s  These  three  officers  had  lived  in  New  Mexico  prior  to  tiie  revolt  of  1680. 
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me;  and  when  the  said  soldiers  came  back  they 
discovered  many  caves  of  the  enemy,  from  which 
they  again  robbed  them  of  much  booty  in  skins 
and  twcBy  and  also  the  beans  which  tiiey  had  al- 
ready gathered  from  the  fields  and  dried;  and 
they  took  com  to  dry  in  the  sun  —  the  said  men 
and  their  horses  coming  out  loaded  with  spoils, 
aforesaid;  and  some  Tegua  Indian  women  came 
down  and  along  with  them  an  Indian  Sacristan, 
named  Felipe,  and  a  Christian  captive ;  and  they 
had  collected  some  of  the  altar  ornaments  and 
h(K>ka  of  the  Missionary  Father  which  they  had ; 
and  also  two  coyote  women  who  came  down  — 
Ida,  daughter  of  Geromilla,  with  her  step-father 
named  Joseph,  bringing  two  little  boys  and  two 
larger  ones;  and  I  left  the  said  Pass  without 
having  suffered  any  misfortune  and  ordered 
many  of  the  houses  at  the  camp,  in  the  said  Pass, 
to  be  burned,  returning  to  the  said  village  and 
lodgings  selected  as  headquarters;  and  in  witness 
thereof  and  what  occurred,  I  signed  this  with  my 
Civil  and  Military  Sec 'y. 

On  the  said  day,  m<mth  and  year,  at  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  the  above  menti(med  Felipe^  the 
Sacristan,  being  urged  by  me,  said  Gk>vr.  and 
Capt  Genl.,  with  the  kindest  words,  told  me  he 
would  deliver  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Aranzazu, 
which  he  has  hidden  in  his  house,  with  some 
valuable  altar  ornaments  of  the  Church,  missals 
and  books,  and  so  I  ordered  the  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  cavalry  and  the  magistrates  and  cap- 
tains, Mzaro  de  Misquia  and  Diego  Montoya,^^* 

0M  At  this  time  IMego  Montoya  was  a  member  of  the  Baata  Fe  Oabildo.  In 
1704  he  waa  an  alealde  mayor  at  Bernalillo.  Two  men  named  Jaramillo  who 
owned  lands  granted  to  them  by  De  Vargas  living  below  the  Pueblo  of  San 
Felipe  had  a  eontroTen^  with  the  Indians  as  to  the  lands  at  a  place  called 
Angostura.  The  Jaramillos  wanted  De  Vargas  to  grant  them  the  lands,  but 
Dn  Alphonso  Bael  de  Aguilar  opposed  making  the  grant  because  of  the  loyal^ 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Spanish  government  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1696. 
The  hearing  was  had  b^ore  De  Vargas  (Marques  de  la  Naba  de  Brasinas)  and 
testimony  was  taken  by  the  alcaldes  Diego  Montoya  and  Dn  Fernando  Duran  de 
Chaves.  Bael  de  Aguil&r  insisted  that  these  Indians  had  used  and  occupied 
the  lands  ^ce  the  bmldinff  of  their  pueblo:  that  the  Jaramillos  had  a  grant 
of  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  [opposite  Sandia]  and  that  these  Indians 
ought  to  be  treated  with  marked  consideration.  The  proceeding  is  not  signed 
by  Montoya  as  he  was  suffering  from  an  injury  to  his  arm  caused  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse;  Chavez  did  not  t&e  part  at  the  hearing  ''because  he  was  not  at 
home.''    In  this  petition  it  is  proven  that  in  1704  ^malillo  was  on  the  west 


Said  Philip,  Sac- 
ristan at  Our 
Lady  of  Aranza- 
zu, delivers  the 
Church  Orna- 
ments, books  and 
missals  which  are 
received  with  the 
Ceremony  herein 
noted. 
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with  a  party  of  Boldiers  to  go  with  him  the  said 
Indian,  Phelipe,  to  his  house,  which  is  cm  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  quarters  of  the 
Teguas,  as  he  is  of  that  nati<my  and  to  bring  Our 
Lady,  aforesaid,  as  was  due,  and,  therefore,  I 
gave  them  the  said  detachment  and  s(»ne  other 
persons  who  were  of  the  said  camp,  chosen  as  ex- 
celling in  Her  Devotion,  and  they  brought  the 
said  Blessed  Image,  the  Commanders  and  Of- 
ficers with  the  remainder  of  the  said  Men-at- 
Arms  going  out  to  receive  Her,  beyond  the  Pa- 
rade Ground,  and  saluting  with  repeated  AxAb 
from  the  Arquebuseers,  and  falling  upon  my 
knees,  I  received  the  said  Image,  which  I  took 
and  placed  in  my  tent  It  is  painted  on  a  can- 
vas about  a  yard  and  three  quarters  high  and  a 
quarter  wide,  and  the  above  mentioned  Felipe 
delivered  to  me  two  missals  and  an  omam^t, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  an  alb  and  a  oenser 
of  silver,  with  its  large  ladle,  and  many  books^ 
and  the  box  of  holy  oils,  and,  to  encourage  him, 
I  embraced  him,  and  made  a  feast  for  him,  so 
Ihat,  if  anything  was  missing,  he  would  bring  it 
forth;  and  he  ako  handed  over  three  candelabra 
and  the  stamp  he  [the  father]  had  for  making 
the  wafer  [of  the  Host]  and  a  bell  and  two  hoods 
belonging  to  the  Father's  wardrobe;  and  in  wit- 
ness thereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  Civil  and 
Military  Sec'y- 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  said  month  of  Sep- 
tember, this  date  and  year,  I  said  Govr.  and 
Capt.  Qenl.,  ordered  the  army  to  prepare  to  re- 
peat the  said  entry  into  the  said  Pass  and  carry 
out  the  work  of  robbing  the  said  enemy  of  their 
horses;  and  as  they  were  about  to  mount,  the 
Cacique  of  the  said  Village,  Dn  Bernardino,  ar- 
rived, who  had  been  asked  to  come  down  by  the 
said  Indian,  Jo66,  husband  of  tiie  Coyote,  Gerd- 


Said  Govr.  & 
Capt  Genl.  re- 
peats his  order  to 
prepare  the  army 
for  entry  into  the 
Pass. 


side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  on  the  same  side  as  the  pueblo  of  San  FeUpe.  Dn 
Fernando  Duran  de  Chaves  had  a  grant  adjoining  the  ones  at  Angostora.  The 
Spaniards  failed  to  get  the  grant  from  De  Vargas. 

The  original  petition  for  the  grant  of  the  lands  at  Bernalillo  describes  the 
land  as  bemg  situate  ''on  this  side  of  the  Bio  del  Norte,  in  front  of  the  house 
of  Captain  Diego  Montoya,  which  is  called  the  Ancon  de  Tejedor  [Weaver's 
Bend],  containing  a  league  and  a  hnlf  in  area."  Don  Pablo  Montoya,  a  cele- 
brated Mexican  of  the  19th  century  was  a  descendant  of  this  Oaptain  Diego. 
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nima,  and  the  aforesaid  Phelipe,  Sacristan,  and 
BO,  as  he  was  reassured  by  the  kindness  I  showed 
to  the  aforesaid  who  had  surrendered,  as  he 
could  see,  he  came  down  without  suspicion,  and 
so  the  said  Ger6ninia  brought  him  into  my  tent, 
and  acting  the  part  of  interpreter,  being  well 
versed  in  both  languages,  he  told  me  that  he 
came  to  ask  that  they  [my  army]  would  do  no 
damage  to  the  fields  of  his  people;  to  which  I  re- 
plied that  as  long  as  they  delayed  in  submitting 
themselves  as  Vassals  of  His  Iftajesty,  the  people 
who  had  entered  into  the  said  War  woidd  re- 
ceive that  damage;  that  they  had  begun  it,  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  want  peace;  and  the  army 
would  go  on  loading  up  with  all  that  could  be 
carried  away;  and  that  he  must  go  and  say  to 
his  people  that  they  would  see  me  pursuing  tiiem 
as  long  as  they  were  not  in  their  said  village, 
submitting  like  Vassals  of  His  Majesty,  as  they 
are,  and  I  would  have  to  kill,  and  order  my  sol- 
diers to  do  likewise,  and  I  would  also  have  to 
plunder  all  their  goods  and  provisi<Mis  which 
they  have  hidden  in  the  Caves  and  drying-plat- 
forms; that  in  order  to  see  if  the  peace  they 
asked  of  me  was  sincere  and  not  feigned  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  supplies,  he  must 
bring  me  the  head  of  the  Indian,  Juan  Oriego, 
of  the  Village  of  San  Juan,  since  he  told  me  that 
it  was  for  fear  of  him  that  they  had  risen;  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  that  his  said  people  of 
the  said  Village  of  San  Juan  were  found  with 
him ;  and  that  the  Thanos  of  the  Village  of  San 
Crist6bel  were  also  with  them ;  and  all  of  them 
had  been  in  the  fight  of  the  previous  days,  and 
all  the  said  Cacique  said  was  that  he  would  go 
and  carry  the  said  injunction  to  his  said  people 
and  come  back  to  me  again  —  if  I  would  see  that 
their  fields  were  not  desfpoiled,  to  which  I  re- 
plied: that  those  [fields]  sowed  by  the  said 
Tegna  and  Thano  enemies,  who  had  made  his 
said  people  revolt  —  that  these  only  would  be 
despoiled  by  the  said  men  of  the  said  army  of 
what  was  needed  by  them,  and  so  I  told  him  to 
go;  that  I  was  setting  out  for  the  Pass  and  else- 
where in  search  of  the  said  rebels,  and  the  army 
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officers  and  my  lieutenant,  seeing  my  resolution, 
told  me  they  thought  I  had  better  not  go  out 
while  the  said  Cacique  was  carrying  the  said 
message,  and  that  I  ought  to  let  smch  time  elapse 
as  I  mi^t  think  best  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
came  down,. and,  therefore,  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  two  captive  wcmien  they  hold:  I  told  him 
they  must  bring  or  send  them  to  me ;  that  if  it 
were  not  done  today,  I  should  go  in  search  of 
them  early  tomorrow,  and  he  promised  me  to  send 
them,  and,  with  c(»isiderable  reluctance  and  hes- 
itation, I  gave  up  making  the  said  entrance  and 
search  for  the  said  horses,  but  rather  [in  order] 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  said  two  captives  by  this 
means,  and  try  the  efFect  of  the  outcome  of  the 
said  business;  and,  in  witness  thereof,  I  signed 
this  with  my  Civil  and  Military  Secretary. 
On  the  said  day,  month  and  year,  the  lieutenant 
of  Gbvr.  Pacheoo,  Dn  Ger6nimo,  came  down  and 
said  tiiat  the  reason  the  people  had  not  come 
down  was  because  they  were  scattered  on  the 
mountains,  which  was  because  they  had  heard 
many  shots  yesterday  afternoon,  and  [because] 
of  the  said  Teguas  having  told  them  that  the 
Spaniards  were  already  killing  the  prisoners, 
and  that  his  people  had  scattered  over  the  said 
mountains,  because  they  were  afraid,  to  which  I 
lepUed  by  calling  the  said  Indians,  Phelipe,  the 
Sacristan,  and  Jos6  and  the  others,  and  the  said 
women,  and  I  told  him  there  they  were  —  all 
alive  —  that  the  shots  he  said  they  had  heard 
were  in  rejoicing  and  salutation  to  Our  Lady  of 
Aranzazu,  whom  the  said  Indian,  Phelipe,  had 
delivered  up ;  and  that  he  must  see  what  liars  the 
siaid  Teguas  are ;  and  how  they  deceived  them  in 
everything;  I  also  said  to  the  said  lieutenant  if 
the  captive  women  were  alive,  why  did  he  not 
bring  them  with  him,  and  in  a  short  t^ne  one 
came,  the  wife  of  the  soldier,  Juan  de  Mestas,'** 


The  Indian  Lieu- 
tenant (Jovemor, 
Dn  Ger6nimo 
comes  down  and 
gives  the  follow- 
ing Report  One 
of  the  Captive 
Women  comes 
down  with  an  In- 
dian and  the  oth- 
er, afterwards, 
al(me. 


094  Dn  Pedro  Bodriguez  Cubero,  who  succeeded  De  Vargas  as  governor  and 
captain  general,  made  a  grant  to  Juan  de  Mestas  of  lands  on  the  Bio  de  Cuya- 
mnngue.  The  land  was  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  pueblo  of 
Pojoaque;  in  the  ori^nal  petition  the  land  is  described  as  "extending  from 
the  honse  erected  by  Dn  Jacinto  PalAes  toward  the  river-side,  below  the  pueblo 
of  Pojoaque  and  to  a  bluff  and  hollow  formed  thereby,  which  are  the  boon- 
daries;  and  on  the  south  the  hill,  and  on  the  north  side  to  the  same. ' '    The  grant 
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In  the  Afternoon 
some  Ten  Fami- 
lies of  the  said 
Teguas  oome 
down  and  said 
Oovemor  and 
Captain  Oaieral 
receives  them. 


Said  QoYT,  & 
CaptGenl.  again 
sends  the  said  In- 
dian lieutenant 
with  two  other 
Thaos  with  an- 
other Message  to 
Pacheco,  his 
€k>yr.  and  his 
said  People. 


who  was  brought  by  an  Indian  with  whom  the 
above  mentioned  Cacique,  Dn  Bernardino,  s^t 
her,  and  after  the  people  who  were  going  into  the 
fields  gathering  com  had  gone  off,  a  woman  came 
down  from  the  mountain  and,  going  to  meet  her, 
they  saw  that  it  was  the  other  captive  coming, 
named  Catherine,  wife  of  the  settler,  Phelipe 
Moraga,  who  was  there  and  took  her,  and  both 
the  women  came  into  my  presence,  dressed  like 
Indians^  with  their  hair  cut  short  and  told  me 
the  foregoing;  and  in  witness  thereof,  I  signed 
this  with  my  Civil  and  Mil'y  Sec'y- 
On  said  day,  month  and  year,  at  about  five  in 
the  aftemocMi,  as  I  was  standing  in  the  fields, 
which  are  in  sight  of  the  said  Pass,  where  some 
of  the  men  of  the  army  were  with  my  lieutenant 
and  also  the  lieutenant  general  of  cavalry, 
Boque  Madrid,  I  saw  coming  along  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Pass  a  troop  of  people,  men, 
women  and  children,  who  were  carrying  loads, 
and  when  they  were  near  enough  I  spoke  to  them 
and  told  them  to  have  no  fear;  that  I  loved  them 
all  as  my  children,  and  it  grieved  me  that  they 
would  not  believe  me,  and  tiiat  the  troubles  they 
had  gone  through  on  the  mountains  were  from 
having  believed  tale-bearers  [iiatoleros]  and  I 
commanded  them  to  go  and  take  possession  of 
the  Houses  they  had,  and  to  gather  the  supplies 
they  had  in  the  fields;  whereupon,  immediately, 
th^  went  well  satisfied  to  live  in  the  said  settle- 
ment of  the  Tegnas;  and  in  witness  thereof  I 
signed  this  with  my  Civil  and  Military  Secre- 
tary. 

On  said  day,  the  second  of  October,  the  said 
Teguas  having  oome  down  again  and  some  fam- 
ilies of  the  Taos,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  OenL, 
having  received  them  with  all  kindness;  and 
also  another  troop  of  families  of  the  Tegnas 
from  the  Village  of  San  Juan  and  of  the  Tanas 
[sic]  and  some  Thaos  who  were  from  the  Villa 
of  Santta  fee,  whom  I  had  set  free  at  the  end  of 
the  year  'ninety-four;  and  that  my  wish  for 
their  reduction  might  be  carried  out,  I  made  the 


wu  made  to  him  on  account  of  hia  services  as  soldier.    He  also  owned  lands  at 
the  Villa  Nneva.    There  are  a  number  of  his  descendants  living  at  Santa  Gnu. 
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Qovemop  Pache- 
00  oomes  dawn 
with  his  said 
liietiteiiant  who 
carried  the  Mes- 
sage yesterday. 


said  lieutenant  govr.  of  the  said  Pacheco  go  to 
the  mountains  with  two  young  braves  of  the  said 
Taos  who  had  come  down;  that  he  diould  go 
with  them  and  tell  the  said  Pacheco,  his  Qovr., 
and  his  people,  that  they  must  come  down  to 
their  said  Village,  with  the  assurance  that  no- 
body should  harm  them;  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceived in  the  same  way  that  those  who  were  now 
there  had  been  received;  and  this  was  said  in  the 
most  convincing  words  [in  order]  to  remove 
their  suspicions,  aforeaaicC  giving  all  of  them  a 
feast;  and  he  went  away  well  content,  with  the 
said  young  braves,  saying  that  he  could  not  re- 
turn until  the  following  day  in  the  aftemocm, 
because  it  had  snowed  hard,  and  they  [ihs  In- 
dians] were  scattered  all  over  the  moimtains, 
where  he  would  have  to  hunt  for  them ;  and  in 
witness  thereof,  I  signed  with  my  said  Civil  and 
Military  Sec'y- 

On  said  day,  the  third  of  October  of  this  date 
and  year,  at  about  six  in  the  evening,  there 
came  into  my  presence  Oovemor  Pacheco,  of 
this  said  Village  of  Taos,  with  his  said  lieu- 
tenant, sent  yesterday  by  me,  said  Govr.  & 
Capt  Oenl.,  with  the  message  certified  in 
these  edicts,  and  he  told  me  through  the  Coyote 
Indian,  Geronima,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  that 
he  came  into  my  presence  that  I  might  do  what 
I  pleased  with  him ;  that  he  had  said  this  to  his 
people ;  that  he  was  going  down  to  submit,  even 
if  tiiey  took  his  life  —  as  the  rebel  Tegua  and 
Thanos  Indians  had  said,  and  that  with  all  the 
quarrels  they  were  having  and  the  mischievous 
lies  they  were  spreading  and  talking,  they  were 
perishing  of  hunger  and  dying  of  cold  on  the 
mountains;  and  that  on  the  fourth  day  they 
were  about  to  come  down,  when  a  Navajo  Apache 
came  to  th^n,  with  a  message  from  the  rebel 
Gtemes,  saying  that  they  must  not  believe  me; 
tiiiat  I  would  take  the  lives  of  all  of  them;  and 
they,  therefore,  should  not  come  down  seeking 
peace,  for  which  reason  the  said  people  had  scat- 
tered all  over  the  mountain  in  fear;  and  that  he 
holds  as  prisoners  three  Thanos  Indians  to  bring 
down  to  me,  because  they  are  those  who,  by  their 
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bad  advice,  had  made  his  said  people  revolt  as 
wdl  as  the  Indian,  Juan  Griego,  of  whom  they 
have  great  fear,  and  everybody  in  the  Village  of 
the  San  Joan  Teguas  obeys  him;  and  they  also 
are  in  fear  of  the  said  Thanos  because  they  are 
numerous  and  brave,  as  were  also  the  said  Teguas ; 
and  that  the  said  three  Tanos  whom  he  has  im- 
prisoned tell  him  they  are  carrying  you  [plural] 
off  so  that  you  shall  die  at  the  same  time  with 
us;  it  is  for  this  that  the  said  Oovr.  &  Capt 
Genl.  sends  for  you,  though  you  say  he  is  your 
friend;  you  will  see  down  there  that  he  is  a  poor 
and  miserable  [friend]  to  you;  and  when  the 
said  Apache  came  he  was  afraid  and  set  them  at 
liberty;  and  they  fled  immediately  with  some 
others  who  were  with  them  on  the  said  mountain 
and  carried  off  some  horses  stolen  from  them; 
and  that  upon  the  information  he  had  from  the 
two  young  braves  who  went  with  his  lieutenant 
and  the  message  they  gave  him  and  told  him 
with  what  satisfaction  the  said  Teguas  were  liv- 
ing, gathering  in  their  supplies,  as  well  as  the 
Teguas  and  Thanos  who  had  come  down,  and 
that  all  had  been  pardoned,  he  came  down  re- 
solved to  die;  and  therefore,  I  might  do  with 
him  as  I  pleased;  that  he  had  done  no  wrong  in 
the  Church;  that  Juan  Qriego**''  and  the  said 
Thanos  had  taken  the  keys  from  him  and  put  the 
horses  in  it,  and  that  the  reason  for  their  having 
made  it  into  a  stable  was  because  they  had  put 
the  forge  in  there,  which  seemed  to  them  not  so 
great  a  sin  as  the  first,  all  of  which,  through  the 
said  Coyote,  GerSnima,  he  declared  and  told  at 
great  length;  liierefore,  I  said  to  him  he  must 
inform  me  of  ever3rthing  that  he  might  have  to 
say;  and  he  said  that  the  Teguas  and  Juan 
Oriego  had  eaten  all  the  sheep  belonging  to  the 
Father;  that  there  was  only  a  horse  wluch  had 
been  left  for  him  to  keep,  which  he  delivered, 
and  the  Reverend  Father  Fray  Bias  Navarro, 
chaplain  of  the  said  army,  received  it;  it  was  a 
red  chestnut  and  was  recognized  as  belonging  to 
their    Beverend    Father,    who    was    Reverend 

«9s  Like  Naranjo,  this  Griego  was  a  coyote.    The  Griegos  [Spaniards]  lived 
near  Ynnque  before  1680. 
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Father  Fray  Anttonio  Carboneli,  whom  the 
Thanoe  Indians  of  San  Cri8t6bal  killed  in  oom- 
pany  with  their  own  priest,  Fray  Joseph  de 
Arbizd,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  at  sunset  on  the 
day  of  their  rising,  and  thereupon,  I  told  him.  he 
must  now  try  only  to  bring  them  down  to  their 
said  Village,  where  they  must  live  submissive  as 
Vassals  of  His  Majesty;  and  that  for  Christians, 
as  they  were,  I  was  ashamed  of  them;  that  they 
had  revolted  of  their  own  will  and  from  believ- 
ing, as  he  says,  the  stories  told  them  by  the  said 
Teguas  and  Juan  Griego,  and  the  Thanos,  and 
that  neither  I,  nor  the  Spaniards  had  done  them 
any  harm,  nor  are  we  doing  anything  for  which 
they  should  rebel;  since  I,  <m  my  part  asked 
nothing  of  them  and  took  nothing  from  them, 
neither  did  the  Spaniards  acquiesce  in  or  do 
them  any  harm  whatever;  and  that  which  was 
done  in  the  fight  on  the  fint  day,  I  had  demand- 
ed of  them  in  peace;  and  that  they  had  begun 
the  fight,  notwithstanding  which,  the  second  d|ty, 
I  returned  to  treat  with  them  of  the  said  peace 
and  they  had  replied  that  they  did  not  want 
peace  but  war ;  and  that  I,  out  of  pity,  had  left 
them  necessary  stores  in  their  said  fields  besides 
what  they  had  hidden  in  their  drying-platforms 
and  caves  of  the  said  Pass  and  mountain,  as  well 
as  much  clothing,  and,  in  order  that  they  diould 
not  be  robbed  of  it,  I  had  not  gone  on  doing  it; 
that  they  also  had  all  their  horses  and  I  only 
commanded  them  to  return  the  horses  whidi 
were  our  own,  and  the  firearms  they  have,  for 
which  purpose  I  ordered  him  to  go  back  to  the 
said  mountain  and  bring  down  his  said  people, 
and  he  should  tell  them  what  I  had  said,  assur- 
ing them  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them; 
and  he  repeated  that  no  more  of  their  com  ought 
to  be  gathered,  to  which  I  said  two  things:  the 
first,  that  until  they  should  come  down  the  peo- 
ple who  had  come  with  me  to  the  said  war  would 
go  and  take  what  was  needed;  the  second,  that 
only  by  my  orders  would  they  keep  their  fields 
and  they  might  have  charge  of  those  of  the  said 
rebels  who  have  done  their  sowing  —  the  Teguas 
and  Thanos  —  and  with  this  I  dismissed  him, 
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Said  Lientenant 
General  of  Cav- 
alry returns 
after  delivering 
the  said  Belief 
sent  ft  brought 
three  women  cap- 
tives from  Picu- 
ri^s  to  said  Villa 
Nueva. 


treating  him  with  much  kindness,  he  telling  me 
that  he  would  go  to  the  said  mountain  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  on  account  of  the  deep  snow, 
and  the  said  people  being  much  scattered,  three 
or  four  days  would  be  needed  to  gather  his  peo- 
ple and  return  with  those  he  might  induce  to 
come;  and  seeing  that  on  this  day  the  said  Lieut. 
Qen*l.  of  Cavaby  had  set  out  with  five  days 
grace,  it  would  be  necessary  to  warn  the  supply 
train  which  might  be  much  embarrassed  if  the 
said  people  were  coming  down  at  once,  I  gave 
him  not  only  the  aforesaid  time  that  he  ai&ed, 
but  told  him  that  he  said  well ;  that  however  slow- 
ly he  gathered  in  his  said  people,  I  should  be  sat- 
isfied; that  I  was  not  in  a  hurry;  that  I  would 
wait  for  them,  and  so  the  aforesaid  took  his 
leave;  and  in  witness  thereof,  I  made  affidavit, 
widch.  I  signed,  with  my  said  Civil  and  Military 
Sec'y. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  of  October,  of 
this  date  and  year,  the  Lieutenant  general  of 
Cavalry,  Boque  Madrid,  arrived,  having  deliv- 
ered the  relief  supplies  sent  to  the  Villa  Nueva 
of  Santa  Croz,  which  I  sent  there  on  the  third, 
and  with  whidi  he  left  it  provisioned  until  the 
end  of  November;  and  he  said  that  in  passing 
the  Village  of  Picuri^  he  took  prisoner  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Dn  Anttonio,  the  Picurls  Ca- 
cique, brother  of  Dn  Lorenzo,  the  Oovemor,  uid 
an  Lidian  woman,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  fields, 
and  [thai]  the  Indian  men  who  were  with  Ihem 
fied  to  the  ravine;  and  he  also  took  with  these  an 
old  woman,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  said  wife 
of  Dn  Anttonio,  aforesaid,  and  he  thought  best 
to  send  her,  as  he  did  the  said  old  woman,  to  tell 
the  said  people  who  are  with  Dn  Lorenzo  and 
Dn  Anttonio,  aforesaid,  on  the  mountain,  that 
they  must  come  down  submissively  to  their  said 
village ;  that  he  assured  them  that  I  would  par- 
don them,  as  I  had  done  the  Thaos  people,  who 
are  now  in  said  Village,  and  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter would  likewise  be  returned  to  him  and  the 
other  Indian  woman  whom  he  was  taking  to  the 
Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  would 
remain  until  they  should  have  come  down  and 
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seen  me  passing  thiougb  the  said  Village;  and 
the  old  woman,  aforesaid,  promised  to  take  ajid 
deliver  to  them  the  aforesaid  [message]  which 
she  was  made  to  understand  thoroughlj  by  the 
mouth  of  Matias  Lnjan,  soldier  of  f£e  Garrison 
of  the  Villa  of  Santta  Fee,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter; and,  on  his  return  he  had  likewise  talked 
with  the  two  Indians,  and  told  them  the  same 
thing;  and  he  brought  to  me  the  nephew  of  the 
said  Dn  Anttonio  that  I  might  talk  to  him ;  and 
he  being  in  my  presence,  I  treated  him  kindly, 
and  told  him  the  aforesaid,  which  he  must  repeat 
to  his  said  people,  with  which  he  was  content; 
and  I  also  told  him  that  he  must  tell  them  that 
when  l^ey  came  down  together,  they  must  bring 
me  the  altar  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  other 
things  they  might  have  belonging  to  the  Father, 
and  the  said  Indian  is  a  son  of  Don  Luis  [Ttf- 
patu]  ,***  the  deceased  Picuri^  who  was  an  dder 
brother  of  the  said  Dn  Lorenzo  and  Dn  Antto- 
nio; it  was  he  who  waB  governing  all  this  King- 
dom in  the  year  'ninety-two,  when  I  conquered 
it  to  my  cost;  and  in  witness  of  the  said  arrival 
and  information,  I  signed  this  with  my  said  Mil- 
tary  and  Civil  Sec'y. 

On  said  day,  month  and  year,  as  dated,  the  said 
Governor  Pacheco  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tain bringing  in  his  company  the  greater  part 
of  his  said  people,  with  their  chtistiuif^'^  and  loaded 
with  their  possessions;  whereupon  I  went  out  to 
receive  them  on  the  parade  ground  and  talked  to 
them  with  words  of  great  kmdness,  affection  and 
tenderness,  and  embraced  the  woman  and  dul- 
dren,  and  I  told  them  also  that  they  should  go 
and  live  in  their  Houses,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
I  had  ordered  the  men  of  said  army  to  abandon, 
and  they  went  with  visible  pleasure;  and  the 
said  Paicheco  also  brought  two  of  tlie  horses 
which  were  stolen  on  the  day  of  the  %ht^  which 
were  recognized  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  their 
owners,  and  were  ordered  delivered  to  them ;  and 


Governor  Paehe- 
co,af  oresaid, 
comes  down  with 
the  greater  part 
of  his  said  people 
ft  brings  two 
horses  of  those 
that  were  stolen 
the  first  day  of 
the  fight. 


«9«  Leader  of  the  rebellion  of  1680.    See  Ante,  toL  i,  p.  357,  note  366. 

«9T  Ghusma  has  several  meanings;  it  may  mean  aU  of  a  person's  household, 
indnding  his  servants,  children  and  relatives;  it  is  also  interpreted  to  mean 
"playmates,"  generaUy,  in  saoh  caseHshusmita;  it  may  mean  camp-followers 
and  also  rabble. 
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he  said  that  of  the  others  which  were  migBing 
three  had  been  taken  by  the  said  Thanos  the 
night  that  they  [the  Tanas]  stole  theirs,  and  that 
in  gathering  together  their  horses,  not  only  those 
that  were  missing  but  those  that  they  knew  did 
not  belong  to  the  said  Indians  would  be  sent  and 
delivered  to  me;  and  I  repeated  to  him  also  that 
the  firearms  **^  they  had  must  be  likewise  deliv- 
ered and  required  him  to  make  haste  with  that 
matter  and  advise  me  of  everything;  and  I  told 
him  he  might  go  and  rest  and  we  would  talk  to- 
morrow if  God  pleased;  and  in  testimony  there- 
of, I  signed  this  with  my  said  civil  and  military 

On  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  of  October,  of 
Hub  date  and  year,  I,  said  Govt,  ft  Capt  G^enl., 
summoned  the  said  Govt.  Paeheco  and  his  lieu- 
tenant and  other  chiefs,  with  their  interpreter, 
Juan,  a  Tegua  Indian,  and  commanded  him,  see- 
ing tliat  the  Church  had  been  deprived  of  its 
stockade,  and  it  not  fit  to  use,  having  had  a 
stable  and  a  forge  in  it,  to  order  all  the  people 
to  tear  it  down  at  once ;  to  sweep  and  clean  up 
the  said  place,  and  on  the  Mesa  where  the  ^tar 
stood,  and  where  they  have  adobe,  they  must 
plant  a  Cross  before  which  and  on  said  spot  his 
said  People  diall  pray;  and  they  went  off  imme- 
diately to  order  done  what  I  had  commanded 
and  instructed  them  to  do.  In  testimony  where- 
of, I  signed  this  with  my  civil  and  military  Sec'y- 
On  the  ninth  day  of  tiie  month  of  October,  of 
this  day  and  year,  I,  said  Govt,  and  Capt  Gbnl., 
the  said  People  of  the  Tiguas  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Thaos,  being  already  in  their  quar- 
ters, and  their  Govt.,  lieutenant,  war-captains 
and  other  chiefs  having  begged  me,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  perscms,  the  Indians  as 
well  as  the  soldiers  and  others  connected  with 
the  said  camp,  require  great  supplies,  for  pity's 
sake  to  retire  and  leave  them  the  freedom  of 
their  village  in  order  that  their  fields  may  not 
be  entirely  consumed ;  that  the  people  who  have 
failed  to  come  down  are  searching  for  and  guard- 

698  On  Maj  31,  1695,  De  Vargas  issued  a  Bando  prohibitmg  the  sale  of  fire, 
arms  to  the  Indians^    See  Arehive  57,  toL  ii,  p.  110,  op.  dt. 


Said  Govr.  and 
Capt  Genl.  or- 
ders said  Paehe- 
co to  tear  down 
the  Church,  the 
site  of  which  had 
lost  its  stockade, 
and,  after  swept 
and  cleaned,  the 
place,  to  plant 
thereon  a  Cross 
on  the  Mesa  there 
where  the  Altar 
stood. 


Said  Govr.  ft 
Capt  Gtenl.  or- 
ders the  Horses 
to  be  gathered 
together.  Raising 
the  Siege  of  the 
said  Village  by 
Leaving  it 
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ing  the  horses  of  all  of  them,  and  also  of  the 
clothing  they  had  to  protect  themselves  with  on 
the  mountain,  aforesaid,  and  I,  said  Gk>yr.  & 
Capt  Qenl.  seeing  that  the  people  of  the  said 
Army  were  a  chwge  upon  them,  gave  them  to 
understand  the  mercy  I  showed  tiiem  in  leaving 
them  such  abundant  supplies,  and  that  I  would 
go;  and  I  commanded  item  to  live  as  loyal  vas-^ 
sals  of  His  Majesly;  and  that  while  the  Prayle' 
who  wished  to  minister  to  them  was  coming,  they 
must  say  the  Prayers  for  evening,  morning  and 
midday  before  the  Holy  Cross  they  had  pluited ; 
and  they  said  they  would  take  care  axiid  fulfill 
all  that  I  commanded  them;  and  I  told  them 
they  must  go  and  join  their  said  people  on  the 
said  site  of  the  said  church ;  and  when  th^  were 
together  the  Pather  Chaplain  of  the  said  Army 
would  go,  as  I  asked  him  to  do,  and  give  them 
absolution  for  their  apostasy ;  and  the  said  Army 
being  already  prepared  and  the  pack  train  hav- 
ing set  out,  which  I  ordered  loaded  for  the  third 
journey  that  it  made  to  the  Villa  of  Santta  Fee, 
I  raised  the  siege,  setting  out  f  rcnn  said  Parade 
Ground  with  the  detachment  of  soldiers  which 
I  had  taken  to  escort  the  said  Army  with  which  I 
went  to  the  site  where  the  said  Church  had  been 
and  found  the  People  gathered  and  the  said 
Pather  Chaplain  was  just  finishing  absolving 
them;  whereupon  I  repeated  and  commanded 
that  they  should  say  their  prayers,  morning  and 
evening  and  at  midday,  like  the  Christians  they 
were ;  that  they  must  not  trust  anymore  the  tale- 
bearers; and  I  gave  orders  to  th^  Govr.,  lieu- 
tenant and  War-captains  in  their  presence  that 
whoBoever  should  come  to  them  witii  a  bad  talk, 
in  order  not  to  risk  his  escaping  from  them  by 
the  way,  they  must  kill  him  and  bring  me  his 
head ;  and  in  order  to  call  the  people  to  pray  at 
the  hours  of  the  day,  I  told  them  they  must 
hang  the  bell  they  had,  since  it  would  also  be  of 
use  to  l^em  if  their  enemies  should  come  in,  for 
by  striking  it  they  could  find  out  whether  there 
were  any  Spaniards  in  their  company;  and  I 
also  told  them  they  must  come  to  see  me  and  re- 
port at  the  Villa  of  Santta  fee,  so  that  I  should 
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Said  Qovr.  and 
Gapt  GenL  with 
flie  Army  Chiefs 
goeson  to  the  Vil- 
lage of  Picori^ 
andleaves  Orders 
for  the  Army  to 
gobytheCamino 
Befil  to  the  Bio 
de  Las  Trampas 


hear  of  them  and  of  all  their  enemies;  and  I  took 
leave  of  them  with  all  tindness  and  affection, 
whicdi  I  showed  by  giving  them  my  hand  and 
embracing  them  and  telling  them  they  were  my 
children ;  and  I  went  on  with  the  said  Army  to 
sleep  at  the  post  of  Miranda,  a  distance  of  four 
leagues,  where  I  arrived  before  sunset;  and  in 
witness  thereof  I  signed  this  with  my  Civil  and 
Military  Secy. 

On  the  tenth  of  the  said  month  of  this  date  and 
year,  I  said  Govt,  and  Capt  Qenl.,  came  on  with 
the  said  Army  until  I  left  it  after  climbing  the 
Hill  of  Pionriite,  from  which  point  I  gave  orders 
to  the  commanders  of  the  horse-goard  to  go  on 
with  their  two  detachments  in  the  advance  and 
rear-goard  of  the  said  army  to  the  Bio  de  las 
Trampas,*^  the  direct  way  to  the  Camino  Be&l, 
as  they  did  not  need  to  enter  the  Village  of  Pi- 
enrite,  which  I  was  going  into  to  reconnoitre, 
and  would  come  out  from  it  to  join  them  at  the 
said  river  of  Las  Trampas;  and  so  I  went  into 
the  said  Village  and  with  me  the  military  com- 
manders and  some  retired  officers^  and  found 
that  the  Indians  had  placed  a  large  cross  at  the 
entrance,  and  some  of  them  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  door  of  the  Church,  which  they  have 
in  the  first  building,  where  they  have  also  placed 
another  cross;  and  the  Church,  which  when  I 
passed  before,  was  dirty,  and  the  walls  painted 
with  their  diabolical  figures,  I  saw  they  had 
whitewashed  its'  walls  and  swept  it  very  dean ; 
and  with  the  said  Indians  were  a  war-captain  and 
the  Fisc&l,  and  the  latter  received  me  with  a 
Cross  in  hand,  in  Sign  of  Peace;  and  I  saluted 
them  in  our  fashion,  with  words  of  greeting  and 
th^  replied  like  Catholics;  and  I  made  much 
of  th^n,  giving  them  my  hand,  asking  for  the 
rest  of  tiie  people,  their  caciques  and  Govt.,  Dn 
Lorenzo  and  Dn  Anttonio,  and  they  said  that  ttie 
said  Don  Anttonio  had  gone  away  four  days  ago 
to  meet  the  Apaches  who  are  coming  to  trade  at 
their  village,  because  the  Teguas  and  Thanos 
would  not  have  them  and  would  teU  lies  to  them 
so  that  they  would  go  back  and  they  went  out  in 


•MBiver  of  Snares. 
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Said  Govt,  and 
Capt  Gtenl.  ar- 
rives at  said  Bio 
de  Las  Trampas 
and  sleeps  with 
said  Army  and 
the  next  day  goes 
on  to  dine  at  the 
Villa  Nueva  de 
Santa  Cruz  where 
he  receives  a  let- 
ter with  the  fol- 
lowing news 
which      compels 


order  to  go  with  them  to  the  Apaehes  of  the  Bio 
Grande;  and  for  the  said  reason  the  said  Dn 
Antt<mlo  had  gone  out  to  meet  them  and  that 
Dn  Lorenzo,  their  governor,  was  very  siek  from 
a  fall  he  had  had  from  his  horse,  which  had 
twisted  his  foot;  and  for  that  reason  and  also 
because  there  was  much  snow  on  the  mountains 
he  could  not  come  down;  that  the  other  people 
would  do  so,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
their  supplies  and  clothing  {which  was)  tbste; 
and  on  asking  them  for  the  Altar  ornaments  of 
the  Church,  tiiey  brought  me  in  a  box  without 
a  key,  an  ornament  witibout  the  frmt  decoration 
and  a  stole  and  the  Altar  cloths  were  missing, 
and  the  alb  and  they  delivered  the  rest  with  the 
chalice  and  paten  and  also  the  arm  of  the  Cross 
which  they  had  sent  by  the  captive  Mozanga,  in 
the  m<mth  of  September,  and  two  Missals  and 
other  books;  and  I  left  telling  them  they  must 
gather  together  what  was  missing  and  send  to 
me  by  Dn  Anttonio,  to  whom,  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived, they  should  say  that  he  must  oome  to  see 
me  at  the  Villa  of  Santta  Fe,  and  that  I  would 
write  to  him  to  the  Villa  Nueva,  so  that  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  the  other  woman  should  be 
given  to  him;  and  also  they  must  tell  Dn  Lo- 
renzo, their  Govr.,  he  must  come  down  as  well 
as  his  people,  and  in  testimony  of  Ae  conditicm 
in  which  I  left  the  said  Village  and  the  oom- 
mencement  of  its  Beduction,  I  signed  this,  to- 
gether with  my  Civil  and  Military  Sec'y. 
(hi  said  day  I  arrived  at  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  Bio  de  Las  Trampas,  where  the  army 
was  about  to  arrive,  and,  on  account  of  the  bad 
road  had  much  trouble,  the  mule  train  losing 
two  loads;  and  I  spent  tiie  said  night  there,  and 
the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  eleventh,  I  set 
out,  leaving  the  army  just  beyond  tiiat  place, 
with  the  two  detachmoits  in  the  same  manner  as 
yesterday,  and  as  the  said  road  was  less  risky,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  hastening  my  steps  in  order 
to  reach  the  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz  for  din- 
ner, entering  it  at  about  eleven  in  the  morning 
and  found  a  letter  from  the  Lieutenant  and 
Capt.  Dn  Alonzo  Bael  de  Aguilar,  in  which  he 
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him  to  go  on  to 
sleep  at  the  Villa 
of  Santta  fee. 


Arrival  of  the 
said  Army  at 
said  Villa  of  San- 
ta Pe. 


informed  me  that  on  Tuesday  of  this  said  week 
an  Indian  woman,  of  the  Tanos,  <me  of  the  fugi- 
tives to  whom  I  had  given  liberty  at  the  said 
Villa;  and  she  said  she  had  escaped  from  the 
mountains  where  the  Thanos  were  and  had  left 
there  a  great  meeting  of  the  unfriendly  nations, 
the  Teguas,  Thanos,  Picuri^  and  Apaches,  and 
had  heard  them  say  they  were  coming  to  lie  in 
ambush  on  Wednesday  at  this  Villa  of  Santta 
fee  and  steal  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses; 
and  they  would  go  on  and  attack  Tezuque,  for 
the  reason  that  the  time  was  opportune,  when 
the  said  people  were  with  me,  said  Govt,  and 
Capt  Oenl.,  in  the  said  War;  and,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  horses  came  up,  I  changed  mounts,  as 
the  said  army  officers  did  also,  and  came  in  all 
haste,  thinking  the  said  enemy  had  retired  from 
the  said  ambush,  or  were  in  it,  at  the  said  Vil- 
lage of  Tezuque,  through  which  I  went  first,  at 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  no  news 
at  all ;  the  Indians  received  me  with  much  pleas- 
ure at  the  happy  success  of  the  said  victory,  and 
the  news  they  had  from  those  most  interested 
that  their  own  (people)  are  coming;  and  I  took 
leave  of  them,  seeing  that  if  the  said  meetings 
were  a  fact,  as  the  said  Indian  woman  had  de- 
clared, the  ^ies  of  the  said  enemy  disoovering 
the  said  army  at  the  Bio  de  Las  Trampas,  by  the 
fires,  because  they  slept  there  last  night,  it  would 
show  that  they  could  not  carry  out  tiieir  design ; 
and  so  I  saw  that  the  Villa  of  Santta  Fee  could 
not  have  suffered  any  misfortune,  and  I  entered 
it  before  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
said  Lieutenant  and  other  inhabitants  coming 
out  to  meet  me,  they  told  me  all  was  well  and 
nothing  had  happened,  thanks  to  Qod;  and  in 
witness  of  the  said  entry,  I  signed  ^is  with  my 
said  Civil  and  Military  Sec'y* 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  said  month  of  Octo- 
ber, of  this  date  and  year,  aU  of  the  army  that 
went  on  the  said  campaign  arrived  it  being  a 
day  of  much  rejoicing  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Villa,    because    of   the   succor   very   generally 
brought  by  them,  it  being  the  second  time  of 
their  arrival  there  with  the  spoils  and  clothing 
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and  pravisicms  of  com  and  ^^f^  ^^a^  ^ ^ 
testimony  thereof,  I  signed  with  nV  %j^  ^^yn 
and  military  see'y* 
On  the  day  following  his  return  from  this  campaign  De  Vargas 
was  visited  by  the  governor  of  the  pneblo  of  Picuri^  who  by  adroit 
ccmversation  and  other  deception  induced  De  Vargas  to  believe  tiiat 
he  was  ready  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards.    All  that  the  wily 
governor  was  after,  however,  was  time,  and  very  shortly  thereafter, 
De  Vargas  was  compelled  to  start  a  campaign  against  his  tribe,  a 
full  account  of  which  is  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.^** 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Spanidi  authorities  in  securing  in- 
formation as  to  the  designs  of  the  Indians  and  the  manner  in  which 
justice  was  dispensed  by  De  Vargas  are  reflected  by  the  entries  in 
his  JoumaL^^^  Prior  to  going  upon  the  campaign  to  Taos  De 
Vargas,  through  the  Pecos  Indians,  received  some  very  valuable  aid 
and  information,  resulting  in  the  execution  of  several  of  the  prom- 
inent apostates  who  had  been  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  up- 
rising of  that  year.    In  his  Journal,  De  Vargas  says: 

Arrival  of  the  On  said  day,  the  twelfth  of  June,  in  the  year  as 
Indian  Dn  Phe-  dated  [1696]  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
lipe,  Govr.  of  the  noon,  there  arrived  at  this  said  Villa  of  Santa 
Pecos,  with  other  Pe,  the  Indian,  Dn  Phelipe,  Govt,  of  the  Village 
war-captains,  na-  of  the  Peoos,  and  in  his  company  some  war-cap- 
tives of  the  said  tains  and  natives,  bringing  as  a  prisoner,  an  In- 
Village  and  in-  dian  of  the  Village  of  the  mesa  of  San  Diego  of 
forms  me  he  has  the  Oemes,  named  Luis  Cunizu,  who  came  into 
executed  the  or-  his  said  Village  of  the  Peoos  yesterday  morning, 
ders  I  gave  him,  Monday,  and  as  a  proof  of  having  kiUed  Father 
and  al»}  that  he  Francisco  de  Jesds,  was  carrying  an  octagonal 
has  taken  the  two  reliquaiy  of  gilded  brass  and  in  it  different  rcd- 
Indiansof  Oemes  ics,  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross  and  an  Ecce 
&  of  Tegua,  who  Homo ;  and  he  was  carrying  the  said  proof  to 
were  carrying  stir  up  their  minds;  that  he  came  in  behalf  of 
the  Reliquaiy  as  the  said  Oemes  Indians;  and  he  assured  the 
a  Proof  of  hav-  Pecos  Indians  of  the  favor  [impartialiiy]  of  Dn 
ing  killed  P.  Diego  Umbiro,  an  old  man  and  principal  mag- 
Fnty  Francisco  nate  of  said  nation,  and  likewise  another  Indian 
de  Jesfis.^^  war-captain  with  a  large  following  called  Ca- 
china,  and  two  other  Indians  of  the  said  f  ollow- 

TOoMora  coanlT,  note  248. 

Toi  The  Spanish  Ardhivet  of  New  Mexieo,  toL  ii,  Arehive  60a. 

rot  In  the  journal  of  De  Vargas  these  appear  in  the  margin. 
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ers  of  the  said  Dn  Diego  and  Caohina,  who  were 
cooperating  in  the  said  uprising  by  treaty  and 
council,  and  he  was  carrying  the  notice  thereof 
with  the  said  reliquaiy  as  an  altar  ornament  and 
a  sign  of  having  killed  the  above  named  Father 
Fray  Francisco  de  Jesds,  according  to  what  the 
said  Luis  Cunixu  told  him,  and  the  information 
having  been  given  to  me,  said  Govr.  and  Capn. 
Oenl.,  by  said  chiefs  on  Saturday,  the  ninth  of 
the  present  month,  as  dated,  said  Indian  gov- 
ernor, Dn  Phelipe,  having  asked  me  whether,  if 
I  gave  him  orders  to  hang  them,  it  was  to  be 
f  cured  that  the  people  of  the  said  Villajge  would 
Revolt,  for  a  large  number  were  of  their  follow- 
ing and  obeyed  them  and  held  them  in  fear,  to 
wMch  I  repUed:  ''If  thou  on  thy  part  knowest 
that  thou  hast  trusty  Indians  to  execute  the 
hanging,  thou  canst  call  them  to  thy  house  at 
night  with  the  excuse  of  talking  about  the  people 
of  the  revolted  villages,  and  thou  canst,  in  this 
way,  make  certain  that  they  succeed  in  killing 
them.''  This  seemed  good  to  him  ft  he  told  me 
he  would  do  it.  And  it  was  by  Heaven's  per- 
mission, since  the  said  day,  Monday,  the  said 
Xemes  Indian  was  at  the  said  convocation  and 
the  other  Tegua  Indian,  called  Dieguillo,  from 
the  Village  of  Namb£,  was  occupied  during  all 
of  last  winter  in  going  about  [viriting]  through 
aU  the  Villages  of  this  said  Kingdom,  not  omit- 
ting the  Nations  of  the  Apaches,  and  the  remote 
friendly  [Indians]  of  Acoma  and  the  provinces 
of  Zuni  and  Moqui;  and  therefore  said  Dn  Phe- 
lipe  acted  wisely  when,  recognizing  said  two  In- 
dians, as  strangers,  carrying  the  Notice  to  Revolt 
to  the  said  Pecos  [Indians]  of  his  Village,  he 
told  tiie  chiefs  to  enter  the  Eiva  [esiufa]^  and 
those  whom  he  had  notified  having  entei^,  he 
on  Ms  part  [said]  he  was  listening  [paying  at- 
teniion]  to  what  the  aforesaid  [IncUans]  thought 
of  the  said  uprising,  and  th^  answered  him,  the 
said  Dn  Diego  [ihough4] :  Good,  because  the 
Spaniards  were  of  different  blood;  [that]  they 
[the  Indiwns]  were  like  the  rest  and  most  of 
tiiem  of  Cachina's  following;  and  the  others  an- 
swered the  same.    To  which  the  said  Dn  Phelipe, 
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Said  Qovemor 
and  Capt  Genl. 
orders  that  the 
two  Indians  of 
TegaaandOemes 
be  imprisoned  in 
the  guard-room 
&  gives  orders  to 
his  lieut  Ojovr. 
and  Capt.  QenL 
to  take  their  dec- 
laration. 


rising  from  his  seat  and  grasping  the  rod  with 
which  they  wield  authority,  said:  **Here,  for 
the  King,"  and  then  his  men  surrounded  five 
Indians,  the  principals  of  the  said  Village,  and 
hung  Dn  Diego  Umbiro  and  Cachina  and  two 
others;  and  a  boy  escaped,  who  got  away,  slip- 
ping in  between  them.  This  news  he  gave  me, 
bringing  with  him  as  prisoners  the  two  Indians, 
aforesaid  of  the  Gemez  and  Tegua  tribes,  and  to 
witness  this  affidavit,  I  signed  it,  together  with 
my  civil  and  Mil*y  secy. 
D.  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
lujan  Ponze  de  Leon 

Before  me : 
Domingo  de  la  Barreda, 
Civil  and  MilV  Secy. 
Whereupon,  immediately,  on  the  said  day, 
month  and  year,  I,  said  govr.  and  cap.  Gknl., 
gave  orders  that  the  two  Indians  brought  by 
governor  Dn  Phelipe  as  prisoners  from  his  vil- 
lage of  the  Pecos,  one  named  Luis  Cunixu,  native 
of  the  village  of  San  Diego  of  the  Xemes,  and 
the  other,  called  Diego  Xenome,  native  of  the 
Village  of  Namb^  and  its  Cadque,  should  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  guard-room  of  this  Villa  of 
Santta  Fee ;  I  gave  orders  to  my  lieut  Oovr.  and 
capt.  genl.  to  take  their  declaration  and  to  ex- 
amine them  minutely  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  said  rising;  and  I  likewise  order  him  to 
take  prisoner  or  prisoners  all  of  the  other  per- 
sons that  the  said  Indians  may  testify  about  and 
who  may  be  found  in  this  said  Villa  of  Santta 
fee,  and  to  take  their  declarations  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  it  being  done,  to  return  them  to  me, 
in  order  that,  in  view  of  them,  I  may  decide  and 
determine  sentence  according  to  their  m<erits 
against  each  one  of  the  said  criminals,  that  as 
such  and  as  traitors  faithless  to  His  Majesty  and 
his  Royal  Crown,  and  apostates,  I  may  declare 
them  and  pronounce  judgment;  and  that  it  may 
be  attested  by  this  said  edict,  in  which  thereupon, 
I  not  only  make  the  said  Charges  and  chief  ac- 
cusation [caveza  de  prozeso],  but,  according  to 
the  abomination  of  their  crimes,  I  make  them  de- 
serving of  a  corresponding  punishment,  which  I 
shall  order  executed  on  their  persons;  Be  it 
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known  And  certified  by  me,  said  Qovr.  and  Gapt. 
Genl.  In  witness  whereof  I  signed  this  with  my 
said  civil  and  mil'y  secretary  —  and  I  promul- 
gate this  said  edict  on  the  said  day  of  the  twelfth 
of  Jnne  Sixteen  Ninety  Six. 
D  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  Injan  Ponze  de  leon 

Before  me: 
Domingo  de  la  Barreda 
Civil  and  Mil'y  Se^y. 
At  this  Villa  of  Sta  fee,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  Jnne, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six,  I,  maestro  de  campo  Luis 
Granillo,  lieut  govr.  and  capt  genl.  of  this  Kingdom,  in  compliance 
with  and  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Sr.  Dn  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  ordered  brought  from  the  prison  *^' 
in  which  he  lay,  one  of  the  Indian  criminals,  and,  being  in  my  pres- 
ence, I  took  the  oath  of  him  by  our  Lord  God  and  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  having  done  this,  he  promised  to  speak  the  truth  in  all 
that  he  might  know  or  be  asked,  which  being  done  through  the  in- 
terpretation of  Dn  Phdipe,  a  Pecos  Lidian  and  Govr.  of  their  Vil- 
lage, he  was  Asked  his  name,  how  old  he  was  &  of  what  place  a 
native.  He  said  his  name  was  Luis  Cunixu,  his  age  forty  and  he  is 
a  native  of  the  Village  of  Sn  Diego  of  Xemes.  Asked  on  what  day 
the  Indians  in  his  Village  revolted,  he  said  it  was  on  Monday,  very 
early  in  the  morning;  asked  when  they  killed  the  Father  Guardian 
Fray  Francisco  de  Jesus  and  what  Spaniards  were  in  his  company, 
he  said  there  was  only  the  said  father  and  that  the  interpreter 
brought  him  out  with  the  falsehood  that  there  was  an  Indian  woman 
[who  desired]  to  be  confessed,  and  that  between  the  said  inter- 
preter and  a  war-captain,  they  killed  the  said  Father  President 
Fray  Francisco  de  Jeslis.  Asked  as  to  the  details  [of  the  murder] 
he  said  that  the  Father,  aforesaid,  President  Fray  Francisco  de 
Jesus,  when  they  seized  him  to  kill  him,  called  upon  our  Lord  God 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  aid  him  and  protect  him,  and  that,  there- 
upon, they  killed  him  with  blows  from  a  m>ac6na  [icar-dub  —  a 
stone  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  cltib]  and  that  they  took  him  into  the 
plaza  and  dragged  him  to  the  door  of  the  church;  and  that  the 
Spaniard  who  lived  in  the  said  Village  was  brought  out  [enticed] 
by  the  falsehood  that  there  were  some  trespassers  in  his  garden,  and 
when  he  came  there  they  murdered  him.  Asked  what  was  done 
with  the  two  women  who  were  in  the  village  at  the  time,  together 
with  two  boys,  he  said  that  the  women  were  taken  by  the  govr.,  say- 
ing that  they  were  his  servants  and  that  the  interpreter,  Francisco, 

708  The  prison  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  Palace. 
The  Olgoins  lived  in  the  Espafiola  Valley  prior  to  1680.    See  report  of 
Jnan  Paez  Hnrtado.    He  was  alcalde  mayor  of  San  Juan  in  1695-1696. 
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has  the  said  boys;  (me  of  them  was  the  son  of  Captain  Juan  Olgoin 
and  the  other  of  Francisco  de  Apodaca.  Asked  why  they  killed  an 
Indian,  named  Cristobal,  and  why  it  was  they  killed  him,  he  said 
that  DiegruiUo  killed  him  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Spaniards 
and  spoke  Castilian  and  paid  attention  [obeyed]  to  what  was  laid 
down  in  their  roles  and  convocations.  Aiatked  how  many  Spaniards 
and  who  they  were  who  were  killed  at  the  old  village  of  San  Juan, 
he  said  that  they  killed  the  senior  alcalde,  Capt.  Juan  Olguin  and 
Melchior  Truxillo,  and  the  person  who  killed  them  was  tiie  inter- 
preter, Dieguillo.  Asked  who  sent  him  to  cany  the  Reliquary  to 
the  Village  of  the  Pecos,  he  said  it  was  the  Govr.  of  the  Village  of 
the  Xemes.  Asked  what  instructions  he  had  to  carry  to  the  said 
Village  of  the  Pecos,  he  said  he  had  no  other  instructions  than  to 
notif^  Umbiro  [Cvmbiro  —  sic]  and  another  young  brave  and  a 
Cacique  and  that  he  did  not  talk  with  the  aforesaid  because  he  was 
immediately  taken  by  the  said  Govr.,  Dn  Phelipe.  Asked  what  na- 
tions were  together  at  the  Village  of  Xemes,  he  said  that  none  of 
them  had  come  when  he  left,  and  that  the  Apaches  had  notified  the 
people  of  his  said  Village  that  the  Zufds  and  Moquis  were  already 
on  the  way,  and  they  were  expecting  them  in  their  said  village,  and 
that  he  had  left  his  said  village  at  sunset  Monday,  and  that  he  had 
heard  it  said  that  they  were  expected  by  Sunday.  Asked  for  what 
purpose  the  Zunis,  Moquis  and  Acomas  were  coming,  he  said  that 
what  they  wanted  [was]  to  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  attack  this  Villa  [Santa  Fe] . 

And  although  other  questions  were  asked  him  again  and  again  on 
the  subject,  he  said  he  biew  nothing  more  than  what  he  had  already 
said  and  declared,  and  that  it  is  the  truth,  by  the  oath  which  he  has 
taken,  which  he  affirmed  and  certified,  this,  his  declaration  having 
been  read  to  him,  he  did  not  sign,  because  he  does  not  know  how  to 
write.  I,  said  Lieut.  Govr.  and  Capt  General,  signed  it,  willi  the 
two  witnesses  appearing  before  me  as  delegate  judge,  who  were 
Capt  Alonso  [Alfonzo]  Rael  de  Aguilar^®*  and  Sergeant  Joseph 

T04Th6  wife  of  Alonzo  Bael  de  Agailar  was  named  Franeisea.  See  Ar- 
chive 382,  vol.  ii,  p.  202,  op,  ctt.  The  name  of  this  eonqnistador  appears  in 
the  archives  signed  "Alonzo"  and  also  ' ' Alphonsso. "  Th^  had  several  chil- 
dren, whose  descendants  are  today  known  bj  the  name  of  Bael  and  others  by 
the  name  of  Aguilar.  De  Vargas  in  1696  ordered  the  elder  Bad  de  Aguilar, 
who  had  been  Uving  at  Los  Gerrillos  several  years,  possibly  since  1693,  to  re- 
tire from  that  place;  he  was  left  in  command  at  Santa  Fe  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor during  the  absence  of  De  Vargas  on  his  several  campaigns  of  that  year. 
Aguilar  built  several  houses  at  Los  Gerrillos  the  ruins  of  whidi  were  visible  in 
1750.  Li  that  year  Juan  Bael  de  Aguilar,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Qhihuahua, 
son  of  Alphonsso,  was  in  Santa  Fe  but  was  willing  to  return  "as  soon  as  Your 
Excellency  shall  deign  to  make  me  a  grant."  In  De  Vargas'  time  the  locality 
was  used  as  a  sort  of  caviUry  grazing  post.  It  had  been  settled  before  1680 
because  in  his  petition,  Alphonsso  Bael  de  Aguilar  asks  for  the  property  with 
the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  former  settlers  of  thie  tract. 
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de  Gontreraa  Lois  Oranillo 

Witness  present  —  Alphonsso  Bael  de  A^oilar 
Witness  present  —  Joseph  de  Controras. 

Thereupon,  immediately,  on  the  said  day,  month  and  year,  I,  the 
said  lieut  govr.  &  Capt  GenL,  in  pursuance  of  this  businesB,  had 
appear  before  me  an  Indian  prisoner,  and  he  being  present,  took  the 
oatii,  by  Our  Lord  God  and  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  in  due  legal 
form,  and  having  done  so,  he  promised  to  speak  the  truth  in  all  that 
he  knew  and  might  be  asked.  Through  the  interpretation  of  Juan 
Buiz,  the  adjutant,  he  was  aaked  his  name,  age  and  office  and  of 
what  place  a  native,  and  he  said  that  his  name  was  Diego  Xenome, 
a  native  of  the  Village  of  Namb6,  that  he  is  Cacique  of  his  said  Vil- 
lage and  about  forty  years  of  age.  Asked  where  he  had  been  dur- 
ing all  the  time  he  had  been  absent  from  his  Village,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  at  the  waterfall,  and  afterwards  they  came  by  Cochiti,  be- 
cause he  was  perishing  of  hunger,  and  being  in  Cochiti,  a  Spaniard 
had  told  him  that  what  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  Sr.  Oovr. 
was  to  kill,  during  this  month,  aU  the  grown  men  of  all  the  villages 
and  leave  only  the  little  children ;  and  that  after  he  was  told  tMs 
the  Meeting  took  place  of  the  Xemes  and  Queres  of  Sto.  Domingo 
and  Cochiti^,  at  which  the  uprising  was  agreed  upon,  and  that  of 
the  other  Villages  of  San  Phelipe  and  Santa  Ana  and  Zia,  some 
joined  in  the  convocation  and  Instructions,  but  that  the  larger  part 
did  not  wish  to,  as  they  were  the  captains  and  caciques  of  the  said 
Villages  of  San  Phelipe,  Santa  Ana  and  Zia;  and  that  [the  In^ 
dians]  of  Aooma,  Zuni,  Moqui  and  the  Apaches  advised  them  to 
oome  in  at  this  time;  and  afterwards  the  Xemes  and  Queres  went 
to  the  Tegnas  to  notify  them  and  all  the  Villages  of  the  Teguas, 
Picuri^  Thanos  &  Thaos  united  in  the  uprising. 

Asked  about  an  Indian  whom  they  had  seized,  with  some  knotted 
ropes,  and  had  taken  prisoner  &  where  he  was  going,  he  said  he  did 
not  know  certainly  where  he  was  going,  but  Naranjo  ^^  had  given 
them  to  him  to  carry  to  Moqui  and  Zuni.  Asked  if  he  was  in  the 
Village  of  Namb6  the  day  that  they  killed  the  Spaniards  living 
there,  he  said  he  was  not,  but  that  he  came  as  they  were  doing  it 
and  found  them  dead,  and  although  he  was  not  present  at  the  said 
murders,  that  it  was  he  who  had  onlered  and  commanded  them,  and 
it  was  on  his  Responsibility  they  killed  them. 

Asked  where  the  people  of  his  said  Village  went  after  killing  the 
Spaniards^  he  said  that  they  went  to  Chimay6.  The  Villages  [tfi- 
habitants  of]  Namb6,  Cuyamungu£,  Puguague  and  Aoona  [Jacona] 
and  San  Crist6bal  were  aU  together  on  a  mesa  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ridge  whidi  is  very  steep,  in  a  pass  [embudo]  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  in  on  horseback  where  the  said  Indians  are. 

7M  Nanuijo,  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  was  the  instigator  of  this  revolt. 
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Asked  where  they  get  their  provisions^  he  said  that  they  all  car- 
ried them  in  befordiand  to  the  said  hill  of  Zimayd  [Chimayfd]  aad 
that  the  horses  were  kept  up  above  on  the  ridge. 

Asked  if  he  was  in  San  Cristdbal  when  they  killed  the  Fathers, 
he  said  he  was  not    Asked  if  he  was  in  San  Yldephonsso  he  said  no. 

Asked  if  he  knew  who  killed  the  Fathers  at  San  Ddephonsso,  he 
said  it  was  the  Apaches  and  the  Indians  of  the  said  Village,  and  a 
warrior  of  the  Village  of  Santa  Clara  and  another  of  Xacona  were 
those  who  killed  the  said  Rev.  Fathers,  Fray  Francisco  Corral  and 
Fray  Antonio  Moreno  and  the  other  persons  who  died  there. 

Asked  if  he  knew  anything  about  a  Spanish  lady  and  two  chil- 
dren who  are  missing,  but  have  not  been  found  dead  at  said  Village 
of  San  Udef  onso,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  what  was  ask&d 
hinL 

Asked  if  he  was  in  the  ambush  prepared  for  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Father  when  they  came  from  Thaos  on  the  Hill  of  the  Picuri^s, 
he  said  that  neither  the  Teguas  nor  Thanos  were  there;  that  it  was 
only  the  Picuri6s  who  sallied  out  from  the  ambush  and  that  the 
Thaos  arrived  the  next  day  but  opuld  not  overtake  them. 

Asked  where  are  the  two  Spanifidi  women  who  came  with  the 
Spaniards  from  Thaos»  he  said  that  on  that  night  they  had  fal- 
len from  their  horses  and  that  the  next  day  the  Picuri^s  encoun- 
tered them  and  carried  them  off  to  their  Village,  and  he  said  they 
were  there  with  another  one  who  was  in  the  Village^  and  that  some 
of  the  Picuri6s  went  out  to  scour  the  country  and  met  two  Span- 
iards and  killed  them. 

Asked  if  he  knew  who  killed  on  the  said  night  when  the  Picuriis 
came  out  from  ambush  upon  tibe  senior  magistrate  of  the  Village  of 
Thaos,  who  was  traveling  with  the  other  Spaniards,  he  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  this  question:  that  what  he  does  know  is  that 
the  Indians  of  the  said  Village  of  Picuri6s  have  four  arquebuses 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards  whom  they  killed  and  the  other  two  may 
belong  to  the  two  Spaniards  who  are  missing  and  it  may  be  they 
have  killed  them. 

Asked  if  he  knows  whether  the  Govt,  of  the  Village  of  Tezuque, 
named  Domingo,  and  the  other  captains  of  the  said  Village,  are 
concerned  in  tibe  rebellion  and  convocation,  he  said  that  after  the 
convocation  and  instruction  was  held,  they  came  to  notify  him  last, 
because  they  distrusted  the  said  Domingo,  who  replied  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  cooperate  in  the  said  rising  because  tiiey  had  notified 
him  last  and  had  no  confidence  in  him;  that,  therefore,  he  gave 
them  a  young  warrior,  who  had  fied,  who  is  of  the  said  Village  of 
Tezuque,  and  is  with  the  said  Teguas  at  the  said  place  —  Chimay6 
—  and  that  all  the  people  had  been  vexed  because  they  wanted  to 
go  out;  that  said  Domingo  was  angry  with  them,  and  tibat  they  be- 
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came  pacified  and  quiet  and  remained  to  die  by  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Asked  what  the  said  Indians  are  deciding  now  that  they  are  all 
together,  he  said  that  Naranjo  was  at  the  point  of  Zimay6,  where 
the  Indians  are  all  gathered,  and  he  told  them  that  the  Apaches 
have  already  retired  to  their  country  to  dance,  and  that  the  said 
Apaches  were  staying  to  notify  them  of  what  they  should  determine 
and  re&oiye  about  what  is  to  be  done  and  carried  out 

Asked  how  l<Hig  they  would  wait  for  the  said  notice  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  said  Apaches,  he  said  that  what  he  knows  is  that  the 
Navajo  Apaches  are  pressing  and  hurrying  bo  that  in  this  moon  all 
the  Apache  nations  and  others  may  be  joined  together  to  fight  and 
that  l^e  Zunis  and  the  Moquino  and  Aooma  Apaches  that  live  near 
neighbors  to  the  said  Zunis  and  Moquiiios  and  Utahs,  and  another 
nation  that  this  declarant  is  not  acquainted  mth,  say  that  it  is  a 
sure  and  certain  thing  that  when  they  can  sow  their  fields  or  the 
com  is  still  young,  all  the  said  nations  will  come  together  and  what 
the  Apaches  have  agreed  to  do  is,  first,  to  take  the  horses  and  that 
they  will  not  do  it  now  at  night,  lest  they  should  get  into  trouble, 
because  the  river  has  risen  and  said  Apaches  do  not  know  how  to 
swiuL 

Asked  if  he  knows  anything  about  a  Tegua  Indian,  named  Este- 
vanillo,  who  was  sent  to  Moqui  by  the  Sr.  Govt.  &  Capt  Genl.,  he 
said  yes,  that  there  were  with  him  an  Indian  from  San  Crist6bal  ^^ 
and  another  from  San  Lizaro,  and  a  Piro,  and  that  they  came  and 
told  him  that  the  said  Estevanillo  had  died  and  that  they  were  sent 
to  the  Moquinos  to  say  that  they  should  join  with  all  l^e  Apaches 
and  come  to  attack  this  town  [Santa  Fe]  and  that  what  the  Teguas 
and  Thanos  replied  was  that  if  it  was  true  that  was  what  they  were 
sent  to  say,  they  would  all  fight  against  the  Spaniards. 

Asked  about  the  Indians  whom  famine  drove  from  San  Grist6bal 
and  others,  [c&]  what  he  knows  of  them,  he  said  that  none  had  come 
[to  him]  and  what  he  knows  is  that  they  went  out  by  Navajo  [coun- 
try] and  went  down  to  Acoma  and  the  Zunis  went  down  for  them 
and  took  them  away  and  gave  them  lodging  and  gathered  com  to 
feed  them,  and  he  knows  nothing  more;  that  the  Zunis  did  not  al- 
low them  to  go  on  to  Moqui  where  they  were  going. 

Asked  for  what  reason  they  had  risen,  he  said  that  a  Piro  [In- 
dda^]  who  was  in  Ck>chiti,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  came  with 
the  supply  train  or  with  whom  he  came  [said]  that  when  the  wag- 
ons should  reach  Sandia,  the  Sr.  Qovr.  and  all  the  Spaniards  were 
going  to  the  Village  of  the  Pecos  and  to  the  others  [villages]  of  this 
said  Kingdom  and  were  going  to  kill  all  the  men,  leaving  only  the 
boys,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  coming  for  this;  that  there  were 

7oe  Pueblo  near  San  Juan  built  by  Tano  after  1680. 
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at  El  Paso^  Piros  and  Tegoaa  to  hdp  the  Spaniards  in  the  said  eze- 
cation,  and  that  this  order  had  been  sent  by  the  Sr.  Govt,  to  El 
Paao,  and  that  the  said  Piro  Indian  had  told  it  to  the  diidf  at 
Codhitf. 

Asked  if  he  knows  who  killed  a  woman  a  few  days  ago  near  this 
Villa  [Sania  Fe]  he  said  that  all  he  knows  is  that  the  ehief  told 
him,  this  declarant,  that  the  Pecos  Indians  had  told  him  that  ihey 
had  killed  her  to  please  the  Faraon  Apaches;  that  it  was  of  no  c(m- 
sequence  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  angry,  and  that  this  is  all  he 
knows  about  what  is  asked. 

Asked  whether  he  knows  where  Don  Cristobal  Top6j''^^  Govt,  of 
the  Village  of  San  Crist6bal  is,  he  said  that  he  is  with  the  other  In- 
dians and  that  he  ia  the  worst  of  all  [of  them] ;  that  he  and  his  scm- 
in-law,  Perucho^  were  the  cmes  who  helped  to  murder  the  fathers. 
And  that  he  also  knows  that  a  Piro  Indian,  named  El  Tempano, 
was  in  the  said  Village  of  San  Cristd))al  at  the  time  they  killed  the 
said  Rev.  Fathers  Fnj  Antonio  CarboneUi  and  Fray  Joseph  de 
Arvisfi,  and  that  they  put  the  said  Tempano  in  the  kivoy  and  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  live,  and  he  answered,  yes,  that  he  had  there 
his  wife  and  his  horses,  and  that  he  would  go  after  them  and  oome 
back,  and,  as  has  been  said,  he  saw  them  kill  the  said  Religious  and 
other  persons,  because,  before  the  ezecuticm,  they  put  the  said  In- 
dian, Tempano,  in  the  kivay  and  the  said  Tanos  Indians  communi- 
cated to  him  what  th^  were  about  to  do,  and  carry  out,  and  he  re- 
plied, as  this  declarant  has  said ;  that  he  would  go  sdPter  his  wife  and 
horses  and  that  afterwards  he  would  return  and  that  they  all  went 
out  from  the  kiva  with  the  said  Tempano  and  killed  the  said  Re- 
ligious and  other  persons,  and,  that  he  also  knows  that  the  said  In- 
dian, Tempano,  went  about  telling  that  the  Govr.  of  Tezuque, 
named  Domingo,  had  come  and  said  to  the  Sr.  Govr.  that  he  would 
go  out  with  the  Spaniards  to  kill  the  Tanos  Indians;  that  this  was 
said  to  a  Piro  [Indian]  and  that  the  latter  told  it  to  the  people. 

Asked  why  he  went  to  the  Village  of  Pecos  and  who  sent  him 
there,  he  said  he  was  sent  by  the  old  Indians  to  find  out  what  they 
had  done,  or  what  they  had  decided,  and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  be- 
fore communicating  anything  to  them,  they  had  bound  him  and 
carried  him  to  the  kiva,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  come  to  the  said 
Pecos  Village,  and  that  he  answered  what  he  said  above  [to  learn] 
what  they  had  done;  whereupon  the  Pecos  Indians  said  that  he  had 
no  right  in  what  they  had  determined,  because  they  had  killed 
Pecos  Indians  among  tiiose  who  were  with  the  Teguas,  and  Phelipe, 
the  governor,  told  him,  he  must  come  with  the  Xemes  Indian  to 
this  Villa,  and  there  were  a^ed  him  other  questions,  again  and 
again,  regarding  these  things,  and  he  said  that  he  knows  nothing 

707  See  Bio  Arriba  county,  vol.  iii,  p.  509. 
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more  than  what  he  has  said  and  declared,  which  ia  the  truth,  under 
oath  as  sworn,  which  he  affirmed  and  attests,  and  he  did  not  sign, 
because  he  does  not  know  how.  I,  said  lieut  gov.  and  Capt  Genl*, 
signed,  appearing  before  me  as  delegate  judge,  the  witnesses  pres- 
ent Luis  Granillo 
Witness  present: 

AIphoQSfio  Rael  de  Aguilar 
Witness  present: 

Joseph  de  Gontreras 

At  this  Villa  of  Santta  fee,  (m  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
June,  <me  thousand  six  himdred  and  ninety-six,  I,  maestro  de  cam- 
pOf  liuis  OraniUo,  lieut.  govr.  and  capt  GenL,  of  this  said  Eingdran, 
in  pursuance  of  this  business,  had  appear  before  me,  an  Indian  pris- 
oner, bringing  him  from  the  prison,  where  he  lay,  and  being  pres- 
ent, administered  the  oath,  which  he  took  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord 
God,  and  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  promised  to  speak  the  truth  in 
all  that  he  might  know  and  should  be  asked,  and,  being  asked  his 
name,  age  and  office,  and  of  what  place  he  is  a  native,  he  said 
[thai]  he  is  named  Francisco  Tempano,  native  of  the  Salinas  of  the 
Village  of  Tajique;  ^^'  that  he  holds  no  office  and  that  he  is  thirty- 
five  years  old. 

Asked  how  many  days  since  he  was  in  the  Village  of  San  GrJst6- 
bal,  and  why  he  was  there,  he  said  that  on  Sunday  he  set  out  from 
this  Villa  of  Santta  fee  for  the  new  town  of  Santta  Cruz;  and  he 
asked  the  loan  of  a  mule  from  the  maestro  de  campo,  Lorenzo  Ma- 
drid, which  he  left  at  the  said  new  town  and  went  on  to  the  village 
of  San  Crist6bal,  to  buy  com  with  some  knives  he  was  carrying 
and  that  that  night  he  slept  in  the  Village. 

Asked  if  the  Monday  l^t  he  awoke  in  the  said  Village  of  San 
Crist6bal  he  saw  the  Religious  killed,  he  said  that  what  happened  ia 
that  Monday  morning  they  began  to  proclaim  in  the  said  village  of 
San  Crist6bal  that  all  the  people  must  go  out  and  sow  the  grain- 
field  for  the  Father  and  that  they  all  went  out  and  this  declarant  re- 
mained, playing  games  in  the  kivOy  and  that,  in  the  evening,  about 
vespers,  this  declarant  went  out  to  the  house  of  a  relative  of  his, 
when,  after  a  short  time,  there  came  there  a  Piro  Lidian  and  told  him 
he  must  go  with  him  and  put  him  in  the  said  kiva,  where  there  were 
all  the  Tanos  Indians  of  the  said  VUlage,  seated  with  their  sharpened 
sticks  [coas]  [used  for  tilUi%g  the  soil]  in  their  hands  and  they  told 
this  declarant:  today  has  the  day  dawned  [when]  the  Fathers  and 
the  Spaniards  must  die;  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  you, 
they  said  to  this  declarant,  whether  you  stay  with  us  or  go  with  the 
Spaniards,  because  you  have  i^ways  gone  with  them,  and  they  told 
him  it  could  not  be  helped,  that  the  decision  had  already  been  made, 

708  F.  w.  Hodge  says  Tajique  was  abandoned  in  1676. 
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and  at  sanaet  waa  to  be  carried  out  in  all  the  villages^  kUling  all 
the  Beligioiis  and  Spaniards  who  might  be  found  at  tiie  time  in  the 
said  Villages^  and  that  Naranjo  and  Juanhillo,  from  Santa  Claxa, 
had  sent  to  tell  the  Thanos  that  all  the  Apaches  and  Moqninos  were 
already  together  to  take  the  horses  and  kill  the  Spaniards,  and  th&t 
in  the  morning  they  were  all  to  join  and  attack  the  new  town  of 
Santa  Cmz,  and  that  the  Faraon  Apaches  and  the  Qneres  of  all  the' 
Villages  and  Aooma  were  already  joined  on  the  ridge  of  Zandia  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  who  live  at  Bernalillo,  and  from  there  ihej 
would  come  to  the  post  and  site  of  Los  ZeriUos  ^^  [Los  CerriUos] , 
and  that  they  said  to  the  young  warriors:  this  day  has  already 
dawned  and  all  must  fight  like  men,  have  no  fear,  have  great  cour- 
age; and  then  this  declarant  said  to  the  captains:  TeU  me  what  I 
must  do,  I  also  am  an  Indian  like  you,  anld,  therefore,  I  will  also 
revolt,  but  that  he  would  come  to  the  Villa  to  get  his  arquebus  and 
sword  and  to  steal  any  goods  or  horses  he  might  chance  up<m,  and 
this  declarant  told  them  further  that  he  had  to  come  to  this  town 
[Sania  Fe]  immediately  without  delay  and  that  they  told  him  where 
he  might  find  them,  because  he  must  come  before  the  Spaniards 
knew  anything  and  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  he  must  do  what  he 
had  said  and  tiiat  in  the  streets  of  the  village,  they  had  posted  spies, 
so  that  no  information  could  get  out  at  any  point,  and  they  said, 
in  the  kiva,  that  two  soldiers  were  going  about  there  and  that  they 
should  entertain  them  so,  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  they  would 
seize  them;  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  them;  and,  after  a  little 
while,  they  said:  hock,  there  go  the  two  soldiers;  and  liiey 
answered,  let  them  go;  and,  as  socm  as  the  sun  was  down,  they  sent 
an  Indian  cook  to  the  monastery,  to  see  what  the  fathers  were 
doing,  and  he  returned,  saying  tikat  they  were  walking  about  the 
hall,  and  the  Indians  went  out,  two  by  two,  r^bdy  for  the  execution, 
and,  at  this  time,  this  declarant  said  to  a  Piro  Indian :  I  have  to 
go  for  it  is  already  late  and  I  want  to  reach  the  Villa  before  this 
revolt  is  known,  and  that  then  the  said  Piro  Indian  brought  him 
out  of  the  said  Village  of  San  Crist6bal  and  he  reached  tiie  new 
town  and  gave  an  account  to  the  senior  judge  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  what  was  about  to  happen,  so  that  he  might  seize  the  Indians 
he  found  in  said  new  town;  and  he  escaped  because  he  had  de- 
ceived them,  and  that  that  night  they  were  going  out  to  take  the 
horses;  that  he  told  all  these  things  to  the  said  senior  judge,  as  he 
has  said,  and  that  it  was  to  escape  and  save  his  life  that  he  told  all 
those  lies,  not  because  this  declarant  did  not  recognize  that  they 
would  be  sure  to  kill  him  when  they  should  meet,  and  this  declar- 
ant again  said  that  all  these  things  he  said  were  in  order  to  escape 

T09  It  was  here  that  De  Vargas  maintained  a  feeding  or  grazing  post  for  the 
garrison  mounts. 
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with  his  life,  for  it  is  well  known  that  he  has  always  gone  with  the 
Spaniards  and  fought  with  them,  and  that  Captain  Roque  Madrid 
sent  him  with  a  letter  and  he  went  without  stopping  at  any  village, 
and  that  on  the  height  of  CumOy''^^  he  heard  the  sound  of  steps  and 
that  this  declarant  climbed  a  pine  tree  to  see  who  it  was,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  fixed  where  he  was,  this  declarant  saw  it  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  he  got  down  and  said  to  him  wherever  you  are  going,  turn 
back,  all  the  villages  have  arisen,  and  that  the  said  soldier  is  Juan 
Antonio  Barrios;  they  returned  together;  and  that  this,  which  he 
has  declared,  is  the  truth,  and  what  happened  and  nothing  else,  by 
the  oath  which  he  took;  and  which  he  affirms  and  attests  on  this 
declaration  being  read  to  him ;  and  he  does  not  sign  it,  because  he 
does  not  know  how;  I,  said  Lieut  Gk>vr.  and  capt  QenL,  signed  it 
with  the  witness  present,  appearing  before  me  as  delegate-judge. 
Luis  Oranillo.  Witness  present 

Alphonsso  Rael  de  Aguilar 
Witness  present 
Joseph  de  Contreras 

Immediately,  thereupon,  on  said  day,  month  and  year,  I,  the  said 
Lieut  Govr.  and  Capt  Oenl.,  for  the  prosecution  of  this  business, 
had  brought  from  the  prison  in  which  he  lay,  an  Indian,  who,  be- 
ing in  my  presence,  I  administered  the  oath,  which  he  took  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Qod  and  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  which  being  done, 
he  promised  to  speak  the  Truth  in  all  that  he  might  know  and  be 
asked,  and  being  asked,  through  the  interpretation  of  an  Indian 
woman  named  Ana  Maria,  what  was  his  name  and  age,  the  office  he 
held,  and  of  what  place  he  is  a  native,  he  said  that  his  name  is 
Alonzo  Guiqui,  native  of  the  village  of  the  Xemes,  and  Govr.  of 
the  Village  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  that  he  is  about  forty  years  old. 

Asked  what  day  he  left  the  said  village  of  Santo  Domingo,  he 
said  it  was  Tuesday,  at  an  hour  that  must  have  been  about  five  in 
the  evening. 

Asked  whether,  when  he  left  the  said  Village  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  people  had  already  gone,  he  said  yea,  they  had  already  gone  out. 

Asked  for  what  resBoa  his  said  people  had  gcme,  leaving  the  Vil- 
lage, he  said  that  they  had  come  from  the  Village  of  Cochiti  to  tell 
them  that  they  should  leave  their  said  Village ;  that  the  Spaniards 
were  already  angry  and  that  soon  they  would  be  chasing  out  the 
Indians  from  their  said  village;  and  that  this  declarant  told  them 
that  they  would  wait  for  other  news  to  come ;  and  that  some  young 
warriors  quarreled  with  this  declarant,  particularly  Francisco,  the 
sacristan,  and  the  war-captain  said  that  whoever  would  not  go  out 
he  would  drag  out  with  blows  in  his  face. 

Asked  on  the  Tuesday  when  he  set  out  with  what  people  he  came 

710  The  ridge  or  divide  which  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Tesuque  and 
Santa  Fe  rivers  —  about  two  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe. 
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and  who  seat  him,  he  said  that  he  alone  thought  of  ooming  to  leam 
what  was  going  on,  and  also  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  other  hand 
told  him  [thai]  he  ought  to  come  and  see  if  there  was  anjr  news, 
and  if  all  was  going  well,  they  would  return  to  his  said  Village. 

Asked  if  he  arriyed  at  Los  Zerrillos  where  his  senior  alcalde  went, 
he  said  yes,  and  that»  as  he  had  no  people,  he  went  to  sleep  between 
La  Ci^nega  and  El  Alamo/^^ 

Asked  if  he  came  to  the  Villa  [Sania  Fe]  why  did  he  go  back  to 
sleep  where  he  had  said,  he  answered  that  as  he  found  the  house 
of  the  Governor  empty,  he  went  to  sleep  between  La  Gi6nega  and 
El  Alamo,  and  that  nevertheless  his  heart  came  to  see  the  Governor 
and  Captain  General. 

Asked  what  they  did  with  the  ornaments  and  other  things  in  the 
church,  he  said  that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  asked  hLa;  that 
the  sacristan  took  the  ornaments  and  other  things  and  carried  them 
off. 

Asked  why  he  denies  and  says  he  knows  nothing,  when  the  sol- 
diers found  the  chalice  and  the  holy  oils  spilled,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  it;  that  when  he  left  the  Village  everything  remained  in  the 
church,  and  when  he  came  this  way,  he  did  not  go  to  the  village 
but  passed  further  up. 

Asked  what  was  done  with  the  goods  and  boxes  locked  up  in  the 
convent,  which  was  the  <^ce  of  the  Father,  he  said  that  the  inter- 
preter, Crist6bal,  was  the  one  who  took  care  of  that,  and  that  he 
told  him  he  had  buried  it  behind  the  church,  and  that,  as  he  is 
about  to  die,  he  speaks  the  truth  in  all  that  is  sAed  of  him. 

Asked  what  was  done  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  was  in  a  tab- 
emade  in  the  church,  he  said  that  he  does  not  know  where  they 
carried  her. 

Asked  why  he  denies  and  [says  he]  knows  nothing  about  the  up- 
rising when  a  Tegua  Indian,  now  a  prisoner,  condemns  him  in  that 
his  people  of  his  Village  agreed  to  the  uprising  and  general  assem- 
bly, he  said  that  he  Imows  nothing;  that  the  witness  accuses  him 
falsely,  and  that  if  he  knew  it,  he  would  speak,  because  he  knows 
he  has  to  die,  and  to  everything  asked  him,  he  makes  denial. 

Asked  if  he  knows  from  the  other  villages  whether  there  is  any 
ambush  planned  by  the  other  revolting  villages,  among  the  Zunis 
and  Moquinos,  he  said  that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  asked  him. 

Aflked  how  many  times  he  has  been  to  Acoma  and  what  he  went 
for,  he  said  that  he  wait  to  Acoma  once  and  that  he  did  not  go  to 
discuss  anything,  and,  although  other  questions  were  put  to  him 
again  and  again,  on  related  subjects,  he  said  that  he  knows  nothing 
more  than  what  he  has  said  and  declared  that  it  is  the  truth  by  the 
oath  he  took,  which  he  affirmed,  and  certified  this,  hk  declaration, 

711  About  nine  miles  sonthweet  of  Santa  Fe. 
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being  read  to  him;  and  he  did  not  sign  becanse  he  does  not  know 
how.    I,  said  lient  goyr.  &  Capt  Oenl.  signed  it  with  the  witnesses 
present,  acting  before  me  as  delegate  judge. 
Lnis  Granillo  Witness  present 

Alphonsso  Rael  de  Agoilar 
Witness  present 
Joseph  de  Contreraa 

SENTENCE 

At  this  Villa  of  Sta  fee,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
June,  as  dated,  in  the  said  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine- 
ty six,  my  lieutenant  governor  and  captain  general  who  is  the 
maestro  de  campo,  Luis  Granillo,  delivered  to  me  the  declarations 
taken,  which  in  virtue  of  my  oider  he  has  had  made  by  the  im- 
prisoned Indians,  and  approved  by  me,  said  Govr.  &  Capt  Gtenl., 
Don  Diego  de  VaiigaB  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon :  I  sentence  the 
Tegua  Indian,  Diego,  of  the  village  of  Namb6  to  the  penalty  of 
death;  likewise  Luis  Cunixu,  of  the  Village  of  San  Diego  of  the 
Xemes;  likewise  Alonsso,  Govr.  of  the  Village  of  the  Queres  of 
Santo  Domingo  [who  being]  ^  native  of  the  said  Village  of  the 
Xemes  was  the  better  able  to  rouse  his  people;  therefore,  I  order 
Capt  Dn  Anttonio  Balverde,  Ensign  Martin  Urioste  and  Adjutant 
Juan  Ruiz,  with  my  dvil  and  military  secretary,  to  command  the 
soldiers  that  I  choose  and  select  to  eboot  the  said  three  Indians, 
Diego,  Luis  and  Alonsso  until  they  die  naturally,  and  it  is  in  view 
of  the  said  declarations  that  I  pronounced  this  said  sent&nce,  and  a 
sufScient  interval  of  three  hours  shall  be  granted  in  order  that  the 
Reverend  Fathers  resident  in  this  said  VUla,  may  confess  and  pre- 
pare them,  and,  in  view  of  the  declaration  of  Francisco  Tempano, 
I  set  him  at  liberty.  In  witness  of  tiiis  said  sentence  by  me  pro- 
nounced in  the  audience  chamber,  I  signed  it  at  this  said  VUla  on 
said  day,  month  and  year. 

D.  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lnjan  Ponze  de  Leon 

PB0CLA3CATI0N 

The  above  sentence  was  given  and  pronounced  by  the  said  Sr. 
Govr.  &  Capt  Genl.  of  this  said  Kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  who  is 
now  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  being  in 
audience,  hat  on  head,  wearing  his  sword  and  staff  in  hand,  as 
Govr.  and  Capt  Genl.,  in  his  Palace,  which  he  holds  in  this  Villa  of 
Santta  fee ;  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety  six.  Domingo  de  la  Barreda 

Civil  and  Mil'y  Secy. 

EXECUTION  OP  THE  SENTENCE 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  of  sixteen  hundred 
ninety-six,  I,  Domingo  de  La  Barreda,  civil  and  Mil'y  secy  of  Sr. 
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Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapatta  lojaB  Ponze  de  leon,  Govr.  &  Capt. 
Genl.  of  this  said  Kingdom  and  Province  of  New  Mexico,  read  and 
announced  at  the  door  of  the  Ouardhouse  of  this  Villa  the  above 
sentence,  preceding  and  aiding  therein  by  the  capt  Dn  AntUmio 
Balverde,  the  Ensign  Dn  Marttin  de  Uriostte,  and  the  Adjutant 
Juan  Ruiz,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  company  [garriscm],  and  it 
haying  been  read,  and  the  three  said  Indian  criminals  being  Ready, 
marching  in  military  form,  with  the  Revd.  Fathers  Guardian  fray 
Anttonio  de  Azevedo,  Fray  Juan  de  Alpuente,  fray  Di^o  de  Chav*, 
and  fray  Bias  Navarro,  aiding  and.  assisting  them  to  die  well,  and 
arriving  in  front  of  the  Old  Church  of  this  Villa,^*'  by  three  shots 
of  the  Arquebus,  the  said  three  Indians  died;  whom  I  certify  to 
have  seen  killed  by  order  of  the  said  capt.  Dn  Antonio  Balverde. 
In  mtness  whereof,  I  signed  this  on  said  day,  month  and  year. 

Domingo  de  la  Barreda 
Civil  and  MiUy  Secretary. 

The  Spanish  authorities  and  settlers  at  Taos  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  intended  outbreak  of  June,  1696,  and  made  an  effort  to 
escape  to  the  capital,  Santa  Fe.  The  senior  alcalde  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Taos  at  the  time  was  Captain  Lazaro  de  Misquia  and 
his  story  of  the  escape  and  his  own  desperate  adventures  are  re- 
corded in  the  official  diary  or  journal  of  the  governor  and  captain 
general,  De  Vargas.  This  entry  follows  immediately  after  the 
official  accounts  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Indians,  Diego, 
Alphonsso  and  Luis,  as  above  translated,  and  is  as  follows: 

Arrival  of  Capt.  L4zaro  de  Misquia  shortly  before  dawn,  wound- 
ed &  riioeless,  having  been  nine  days  on  foot  across  the  mountains 
from  Picurife  to  this  Villa. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety  six,  before  dawn,  there  arrived  at  this  Villa,  Capt. 
L&zaro  de  Mizquia,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  since  he  left  the 
Village  of  Taos  in  company  with  the  Reverend  Father  Fray  Diego 
de  Chav*  and  a  guard  of  twelve  soldiers,  which  he  jointly  command- 
ed with  the  Ensign  Joseph  Dominguez,  and  the  enemy  of  the  rebel 
tribes  of  Teguas,  Thanos  and  Picuri^s  attacked  them,  coming  from 
two  ambuscades,  at  a  critical  moment  during  the  descent  of  the 
hill  called  ''Del  Ayre,''  on  Tuesday  night,  the  fifth  of  the  present 
month,  as  dated,  and  <hi  the  way  the  said  Senior  alcalde  and  capt. 
of  the  guard,  Lizaro  de  Mizquia  [knew]  that  when  they  left  the 
said  Village  of  Taos  that  the  said  Ensign  Joseph  Dominguez,  had 
seen  the  Indians  desired  to  revolt,  and  that  there  [was]  much  rest- 

7 IS  West  of  the  old  Palace,  on  Palace  avenue,  on  site  of  Museum  Annex  or 
poesiblj  where  DaUy  New  Mexican  building  la  located. 
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lefisness  among  them,  and  also  saw  that  they  [had]  sent  a  runner 
ah^  to  the  Village  of  the  Picuri^  and  the  said  senior  alcalde, 
riding  a  lively  horse  in  the  advance,  gave  and  received  the  first 
alaruL  He  was  separated  from  the  said  people,  covered  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  way  being  very  mountainous  and 
rugged,  he  became  separated,  although  he  fired  three  shots  and 
they  wounded  him,  the  flint  from  a  dart  passing  through  his  leath- 
ern jacket  and  entering  the  right  thigh,  which  wound  he  showed, 
and  he  says  that  his  horse  threw  him  on  the  ground  at  the  third 
shot;  that  then  he  felt  that  he  was  wounded,  and,  having  mounted 
it  [the  horse]  he  could  not  move  him  by  spurring  him,  and  he  took 
the  chance  that  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  road,  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  mountain  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  might 
be  able  to  succeed  in  escaping  on  foot,  it  being  a  part  of  his  plan 
to  take  the  saddle  and  bridle  from  the  said  horse  and  start  him 
toward  the  Village  of  Picurife;  and  he  took  his  firelock,  at  the  first 
bounds  of  the  horse,  extracted  the  ammunition  and  fiung  it  into 
the  river  and  in  this  manner,  calling  on  Our  Lady  of  Socorro,  he 
set  out,  taking  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  extends  above  San 
Cristobal,  Namlbe  and  Tezuque,  the  Blessed  Virgin  keeping  him 
away  from  the  ranches  of  the  enemies,  who  had  revolted  like  the 
Apaches,  and  from  the  said  day,  Tuesday,  to  the  present  hour,  he 
subsisted  on  a  shoulder  belt  he  wore,  which  he  toasted  in  little 
pieces,  and  five  green  cane  stalks,  and  it  is  evident  [reconoze  y  se 
reconoze]  and  manifest  that  it  [all]  must  be  attributed  to  a  most 
remarkable  Miracle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  because  he  says  [that] 
he  came  right  upon  the  farms  of  the  said  rebels  and  Apaches  on 
said  Sierra,  which  were  inhabited,  and  they  did  not  see  hiip  come 
with  his  leathern  jacket  and  naked  sword  and  a  lasso  in  his  hand, 
in  case  he  might  encounter  a  horse  to  catch  for  his  escape,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  stop,  discouraged,  and  so  tired  out,  that  he  left  the 
leathern  jacket  on  a  plain  near  Tezuque,  from  the  which  he  took 
two  strips  to  make  shoes,  which  he  tried  to  bind  on  his  feet.  And, 
in  testimony  of  this  said  arrival  and  also  of  the  fact  of  the  event 
which  Qod  our  Lord  brought  about  through  his  Blessed  Will  in 
this  Eongdom,  I  signed  it,  at  this  said  Villa  of  Santta  fee,  on  said 
day,  month  and  year,  together  vdth  my  civil  and  mil'y  secy. 
D.  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  lujan  Before  me 

Ponze  de  leon  Domingo  de  la  Barreda 

Civil  and  Mil'y  Secy. 

As  has  been  said,  De  Vargas,  after  the  revolt  of  1696,  proceeded 
to  Taos,  finding  the  Indians  in  a  canyon,  where  he  attacked  them 
and  forced  a  surrender  and  recovering  several  Spanish  women  who 
had  been  taken  captive  in  June  of  that  year.    After  this  had  been 
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accomplinhed  De  Vargas,  learning  of  the  AsxV^  pfO^  jn  A 
with  whom  he  thought  he  had  effected  a  pea^  gaOff^  ^  Lst 
them,  defeated  them  on  the  eastern  slope  of  *"  urinfpf  ^™*^ 
mountains,  having  crossed  this  great  range  ill  JOlU'WUllfflf  ^  ^^ 
count,  in  the  original  narrative,  appearing  in  the  chapter  of  this 
work  devoted  to  the  county  of  Mora.^^*  He  took  eighty-four  ci^ 
tives  which  he  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  at 
Santa  Fe.  This  ended  the  outbreaks  among  the  Picuri^s  until 
1704,  when  they  fled  to  Cuartelejo  and  were  brought  back  in  1706, 
having  been  induced  to  return  through  the  efforts  of  the  sargenio 
mayor^  Juan  de  Uribarri,  who  was  sent  on  an  expediticm  for  that 
purpose  by  the  governor  and  captain  general  Francisco  Cuerbo  y 
Valde&  The  series  of  revolts  against  Spanish  authority  now 
ceased  but  the  Indians  and  settlers  of  Taos  had  other  diflSculties, 
their  old  enemies  the  Utes,  and  their  new  (mes,  the  C(mianche  were 
almost  constantly  hostile,  and  Taos  being  the  pueblo  most  exposed 
and  remote  in  the  north,  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  incursions 
of  these  tribes.  Attacks  were  made  up(m  them  in  1716  and  in  1760, 
in  the  latter  year  the  Comanches  killing  many  of  the  Indians  and 
settlers  and  capturing  fifty  women. 

Owing  to  its  location  Taos  gradually  became  a  great  trading  cen- 
ter for  the  Indians  of  the  mountain  regions  and  of  the  ''grand  prai- 
ries,'*  as  the  French  trapper  and  fur-trader  was  wont  to  designate 
the  plains  between  the  IMjssouri  and  the  Bocky  mountains.  Owing 
to  this  partiality  for  Taos  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  the  Spaniards 
and  others  established  the  town  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  three  miles 
from  the  pueblos.  This  place  in  time  assumed  and  maintained 
an  importance  equal  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  territory.  Among 
her  citizens  were  to  be  found  some  who  led  the  territory  in  almost 
all  lines  of  thought  and  action,  notably  the  Presbyter  Antonio  Jos6 
Martinez,  who  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
man  claiming  New  Mexico  as  his  birthplace,  taking  part  in  or 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  xmder  Spanish,  Mexican  or 
American  rule  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.*^* 

With  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Chimay6  rebellion  of  1837 

718  In  going  oyer  the  mountains  from  Picnries  De  Vargas  followed  the  Bio 
del  Pueblo  to  its  source  and  thence  into  the  vaUej  of  the  Mora. 

T14  As  to  Bev.  Antonio  Jos6  Martinez,  see  anUf  toL  ii,  pp.  63,  269,  note  194; 
291,  337,  338,  note  264;  339,  note  265;  340,  note  266;  340. 
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Gonzales,  a  Taos  IndiBn,'^'  became  governor  of  New  Mexico.  His 
rule,  however,  was  short  lived. 

In  1847  occurred  what  is  historically  kno¥m  as  the  Taos  Rebel- 
lion.'^* Instigated  by  Mexicans,  whose  ill  feeling  for  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  aroused  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the 
Taos  Indians,  on  January  17th,  attacked  and  cruelly  murdered  the 
governor  of  the  Territory,  Don  Carlos  Bent  and  other  prominent 
residents  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  of  American  and  Mexican  descent, 
and  together  with  Mexicans^  murdered  all  but  one  of  nine  Ameri- 
cans at  Turley 's  Mill,  twelve  miles  above.  Wh^i  the  news  readied 
Santa  Fe,  troops,  regulars  and  volunteers,  were  despatched  to  Taos, 
which  was  reached,  after  two  small  skirmishes  on  the  way,  Febru- 
ary 3rd.  The  Indians  and  Mexicans  were  fortified  in  the  massive 
adobe  diurch,  which  was  cannonaded  at  close  range  and  its  walls 
attacked  with  axes  until  the  occupants  were  forced  to  flee  to  the 
pueblos  and  mountains.  During  the  fight  150  insurgents  were 
killed,  about  a  third  of  this  number  in  their  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  pueblo  to  the  mountains.  Fifteen  others  were  executed  after- 
wards^ and  one  was  shot  while  attempting  to  escape  from  jail.  The 
American  loss  was  seven  killed  and  forty-five  wounded,  some  of  the 
latter,  including  Captain  Burgwin,  fatally. 

During  the  American  military  occupation  period  it  was  found 
necessary  or  at  least  it  was  believed  to  be  expedient,  to  maintain 
at  Taos  regular  troops,  not  only  as  a  restraint  upon  the  wild  Indians 
but  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  cheek  any  treasonable  designs 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  secti<m,  in  combination  with  others, 
might  promote  against  the  established  government.  In  truth  the 
lower  classes  of  Mexicans  in  that  section  and  the  Taos  Indians 
were  a  sort  of  ''bug-a-boo"  to  civilian  and  soldier  alike.  For  sev- 
eral years  there  were  persistent  rumors  of  insurrection  and  anti- 
American  movemaits.  These  became  quite  acute  during  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Qovemor  Calhoun,  shortly  after  his  inauguration, 
and  in  all  probability  grew  out  of  the  political  excitement  due  to 
the  election  held  for  state  officers  in  1850,  while  Calhoxm  was  still 

TIB  For  foil  aeeount  of  the  revolt  of  1837,  see  vol.  ii,  ante,  pp.  53-67.  Also 
Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  ii,  pp.  19-36,  Neto  Mexico  under  Mexican  Adminietration, 
1822-46,  Lansing  Bartlett  Bloom. 

Tie  For  full  account  of  this  revolt,  see  ante,  vol.  ii,  pp.  233  et  seq.  For  very 
complete  account  see  ' '  The  Taos  Bebellion, ' '  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  i,  pp.  176-195, 
Estelle  Bennett  Burton. 
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saperintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  govern- 
ment was,  in  fact,  purely  military. 
This  situation  in  Taos  is  fully  covered  by  a  letter  ^^^  from  Judge 

TIT  Beaubien  to  Calhoun,  Corretpandmce  of  J.  8.  CaUumHf  edited  by  Annie 
H.  Abel,  Waahington,  1915. 

D.  Fernando  de  Taos,  Jane  11,  1851. 
To  His  Excellency,  Qovr. 
James  8.  Calhoun: 

Sir:  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  too  presuming  in  the  oommuniea- 
tion  of  information  I  am  about  to  make  to  you.  I  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Territory  and  the  Valley  of  Taos  in  particular  for  many  years  and  brieve 
that  I  understand  the  native  Mexican  well. 

There  have  been  indications  within  the  last  few  weeks  soffieient  to  convince 
me  that  a  rebellion  against  the  constituted  United  States  authoritiee  is  in  ecm- 
templation  among  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Taos; 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  excite  the  mass  by  which  I  mean  the  Vagabond 
and  unoccupied  part  of  the  population  ap^ainst  the  Americans. 

From  information  I  have  had  from  reliable  sources  secret  meetings  have  been 
held  under  various  pretences  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  insurrection,  its 
object  the  extermination  of  the  Americans  and  the  Bobbery  of  their  property. 

Every  report  false  or  true  in  regard  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment and  citizens  of  the  United  States  has  been  put  in  circulation  to  unite 
the  People  here. 

Superstition  has  been  appealed  to  and  the  present  bad  season  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  has  been  attributed  to  the  curse  of  American  Domination. 
Of  course  the  individual  incentive  of  these  excitement  it  is  hard  to  discover 
but  such  sinister  excitement  is  on  foot. 

I  am  aware  that  such  an  insurrection  if  raised  would  result  in  the  massacre 
of  the  isolated  Americans  and  foreigners  in  this  part  of  the  Territory,  that  the 
retributive  justice  that  would  follow  would  be  the  extermination  of  the  Insur- 
gents. But  this  it  appears  to  me  should  be  an  event  much  to  be  deplored  ft 
that  it  should  by  timely  and  prudent  measures  be  avoided. 

In  connexion  with  our  entire  want  of  confidence  and  absolute  suspicions  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Mexicans  and  Pueblos  around  us  we  have  in  addition  the 
Apaches  Jicarillas  within  a  few  miles  of  D.  Fernandez  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred strong,  who  daily  obtain  whiskey  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  ranches  or  else- 
where ft  insult  all  Americans  whom  they  find  alone  and  defenceless.  The  own- 
ers ft  operators  of  the  Mills  of  Messrs.  St  Vrain  ft  Co.,  in  the  VaUey  of  the 
Bio  Orande  some  seven  miles  from  this  place  have  been  within  a  day  or  two 
past  threatened  with  massacre  by  drunken  Jicarillas. 

The  Tutahs  are  in  force  at  Valle  of  La  Costilla,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  here  and  when  visiting  the  settlements  or  ranches,  are  insolent  and  pro- 
vocative and  it  is  reported  have  killed  a  citizen  —  the  report  wants  conflnna- 
tion  ~*  but  it  is  true  that  the  Tutahs  have  held  council  of  a  secret  nature  with 
the  Pueblos  of  Taos. 

Being  thus  surrounded  by  well-found  apprehensions  of  danger  on  every  side 
—  no  confidence  in  the  Mexican  population,  less  in  the  Tutahs  and  Jicuillas, 
now  among  us  by  treaty  and  the  passes  and  safe-guard  of  military  officers,  and 
believing  that  from  all  that  we  can  see  that  these  Indians  are  tampered  with 
by  Mexicans  to  effect  our  destruction,  if  in  their  power,  we  believe  the  infantry 
force  at  present  in  the  Vidley  of  Taos  inadequate  for  its  protection  or  defence 
against  both  secret  and  open  enemies  —  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  commander  of  the  department  be  requested  by  Tour  Excellency  to  send  us  a 
company  of  artillery  or  other  mounted  troops.  I  fully  believe  that  the  moral 
effect  of  such  additional  force  would  be  (to)  quell  insurrectionary  feelings  and 
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Carlos  Beaubien  to  Governor  Calhoun,  which,  although  it  may 
have  been  exaggerated  and  overdraiim  on  account  of  Beaubien 's 
prejudice,  he  having  lost  his  son  in  the  revolution  of  1847,  at  the 
time  Qovemor  Bent  was  murdered,  still  reflects  the  conditions  ex- 
isting during  the  first  years  of  American  control. 

In  response  to  the  request  made  by  Beaubien,  Calhoun  succeeded 
in  having  additional  troops  sent  to  Taos,  but  these  were  with- 
drawn very  shortly  afterward  by  Col.  Munroe,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  department,^^^  it  having  been  ascertained  to  his  sat- 

under  proper  directions  from  Tour  Ezcellencj  compel  the  Tutahs  and  Jiearillas 
to  retire  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  rid  us  of  their  molestations. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respects  and  esteem.  Tour  Obedient  Servant, 

Charles  Bxaubisn. 

718  Munroe  to  Jones,  Adjt  Gen.  U.  8.  A.,  Washington,  Correspondence  of 
J,  8.  Calhoun,  pp.  358-359. 

Hdqrs.  9  Mil:  Dept. 

Santa  Fb,  New  Mezico, 

June  30,  1851. 
Sir:  — 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Govr.  Calhoun  to  myself  of  the 
14th  with  one  to  him  from  Charles  Beaubien,  a  citizen  of  the  County  of  Taos, 
formerly  one  of  the  Circuit  Judges  of  this  Territory  informing  the  goremor 
that  from  indications  in  the  valley  of  Taos  he  was  convinced  that  a  rebdlion 
against  the  constituted  United  States  authorities  was  in  contemplation  among 
the  lower  classes  of  inhabitants,  and  if  commenced,  those  people  would  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Jicarrilla  Apaches  and  Yutas. 

Acting  upon  the  information  given  by  Judge  Beaubien,  and  upon  consulta- 
tion with  Qovemor  Calhoun,  I  organized  a  force  from  the  two  artillery  com- 
panies stationed  here,  one  of  subaltern  and  sixty  rank  and  file,  with  two  twelve 
pound  howitzers  and  placed  it  under  command  of  Bvt.  Major  H.  L.  Kendrick, 
2nd  Arty,  who  left  here  on  the  15th  with  orders  to  proceed  and  take  command 
of  the  post  of  Taos  and  on  his  arrival  to  inquire  fully  into  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  contemplated  rebellion  and  report  his  views  on  the  subject 

With  regard  to  the  remark  in  Judge  Beaubien 's  letter  that  the  Tutas  and 
Jicarilla  Apaches  were  among  them  by  treaty  and  passes  and  safeguards  of 
military  officers  —  I  beg  leave  to  assert  that  he  is  entirely  under  a  misappre- 
hension on  that  point. 

By  the  treaty  made  with  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  they  are  required  to  keep 
beyond  all  settlements,  it  is  true,  they  have  not  complied  with  it  m  that  partic- 
ular, but  the  policy  of  allowing  a  noncompliance  with  it  on  their  part  does  not 
rest  with  the  army. 

I  think  it  is  shown  by  my  letter  to  you  of  the  3l8t  ulto  and  correspondence 
enclosed,  that  the  troops  under  my  command  have  been  in  position  and  in  force 
sufficient  and  had  opportunities  and  no  doubt  were  willing  to  chastise  and  ex- 
pel the  Apaches  if  such  had  been  required  by  the  Executive  of  this  Territory, 
Dut  as  it  IS  believed  and  as  the  Indians  themselves  have  asserted,  that  if  they 
are  driven  out  of  the  settlements,  it  will  be  necessary  either  for  them  to  re- 
commence their  old  e^stem  of  depredations  or  to  starve  and  as  up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  not  committed  depredations,  and  have  seemed  inclined  to  provide 
and  have  been  providing  for  their  wants  by  following  peaceful  pursuits  it  was 
tibought  best  to  let  them  roam  about  unmolested  provided  they  kept  peaceable 
until  some  definite  instructions  were  received  as  to  their  final  disposition  to 
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isf  aoti<m  that  there  was  no  need  of  troops  nor  was  there  any  cause 
for  alarm  on  account  of  any  proposed  effort  to  attack  the  oonsti- 
tuted  governing  anthorities.  The  sending  of  the  detachment  nnder 
Major  Kendrick  also  provoked  some  undisguised  resentment  in  the 
military  commander  at  Taos^^'  who  was  superseded  in  command 
on  the  arrival  of  Major  Kendrick/*®  who  ranked  him. 

Gh>vemor  Calhoun  informed  the  authorities  at  Washington  that 
during  the  mcmth  of  June,  1851,  ''almost  every  ccmceivable  ef- 
fort ^'^  has  been  made  to  induce  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  take  up 
arms,  saying  the  party  in  ascendancy  in  this  Territory  intended  to 
take  from  them  their  lands  and  property,  and  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  county,  or  exterminate  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  in- 
flammatory articles  by  the  defeated  were  published.  The  Legislative 
Coxmcil  stands  twelve  against  one,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
nineteen  to  seven.  The  Pueblo  Indians  have  besieged,  almost,  the 
superint^idency  during  the  past  month.  They  held  a  council  here 
which  lasted  the  greater  part  of  three  days.    This  council  was 

be  made  of  them  br  the  goyemment,  actmg  upon  that  principle,  which  was  the 
course  advised  hy  the  goyemor  as  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs;  the  officers 
who  were  in  position  to  watch  over  the  movements  of  the  Indians  were  in- 
structed accordingly  —  see  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  Captain  EwelL 

I  have  no  information  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  pass  or  safeguard  to  any 
Indians  has  been  granted  by  any  officer  except  such  as  was  afforded  on  one  oc- 
casion by  an  escort  of  dragoons  which  was  sent  from  Anton  Ghico  with  a  dele- 
gation of  Gbmanches  and  returned  with  them. 

The  letter  of  Judge  Beaubien  will  show  the  peculiar  position  of  the  army  in 
this  country  while  t^  officers  and  men  are  blamed  for  affording  protection  to 
the  inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  The  inhaMtants  them- 
selves are  in  league  with  those  Indians  countenancing  their  presence  and  furn- 
ishing them  with  Uquor  and  other  contraband  articles  which  renders  them  more 
troublesome  than  they  otherwise  would  be;  thus  the  army  has  a  double  duty  to 
perform  not  only  to  give  protection  from  internal  dissensions,  to  protect  <me 
class  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  other,  but  from  Indian  depredations  from 
without 

Since  writing  the  above  Major  Kendrick  has  reported  his  views  relative  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  county  of  Taos  —  see  copy  enclosed  No.  4 — in 
which,  as  you  will  perceive  he  asserts  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  any 
additional  force  to  remain  in  that  quarter,  accordingly  he  was  directed  to  re- 
turn with  his  command  to  this  place  and  arrived  on  the  8th  inst. 
Most  respectfully  your  Obedient  Servant, 

John  Mukros, 
Major  2nd  Arty.  "Bvt  CoL  U.  B.  A." 

719  McLaws  to  Gordon,  Correspondence  of  J,  8.  Calhoun^  pp.  360,  361. 

7><>In  a  letter  to  Daniel  Webster,  Calhoun  reported,  op.  oit.,  p.  363,  that 
"Major  Kendrick,  who  had  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  Taos  reported  ev- 
erything quiet,  but  is  under  the  impression  that  the  question  as  to  an  outbreak 
had  bera  agitated." 

711  Calhoun  to  Lea^  op.  eii.,  867. 
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composed  of  the  Pueblos  of  SaBdIa,  Santa  Ana,  San  Felipe,  Cia, 
Santo  Domingo,  Cochiti,  and  mibsequently,  San  Xldefonso,  Santa 
Clara,  Tesaque,  NamM,  San  Juan  and  Taos,  sent  in  delegations,  all 
highly  excited.  Not  one  of  these  pueblos  at  this  time,  desire  to 
abandon  their  old  customs  and  usages,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
these  people  must  be  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  or  bloody 
scenes  will  be  witnessed." 

During  this  period  the  Eiowas  and  Arapahos  began  raiding  in 
Taos  county  and  on  October  4,  1850,  drove  off  a  large  quantity  of 
live  stock  and  captured  two  women  and  children  on  Bed  river. 
On  the  15th  they  attacked  a  band  of  Utahs  within  18  miles  of  Taos, 
the  Utahs  being  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ojo  Caliente  where  they 
began  preparations  for  war  with  the  raiding  hostiles  of  the  Plains. 
About  this  time  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  Taos  were  making  ef- 
forts to  settle  the  valley  of  the  Conejos,  which  the  Utahs  claimed 
"contained  the  b<mes  of  their  Fathers''  and  would  not  permit  the 
settlement  to  be  made.'*' 

With  the  exception  of  the  trappers,  mountaineers  and  a  spxall 
number  of  the  wealthier  residents  of  Taos  and  other  counties  in  the 
Territory,  the  inhabitants  at  this  time  were  about  as  poorly  armed 
for  purposes  of  defense  against  attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians  as  can 
be  imagined.  Governor  Calhoun  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain 
arms  from  the  commander  of  the  military  department  to  be  used 
with  a  force  of  militia  which  he  proposed  to  organize  and  was  un- 
able to  secure  them,  all  that  the  military  could  offer  being  about 
90  stand  of  old  flint-lock  carbines  with  a  very  small  amount  of  am- 
munition. Men  of  the  importance  of  Preston  Beck,  Mariano 
Chaves,  Elias  Brevoort  and  others  of  Santa  Fe  tendered  their  ser- 
vices as  did  also  Col.  Carson  and  Manuel  A.  Chaves  and  others  of 
Taos  but  nothing  was  done.  It  seems  almost  amusing  when  we 
think  that  the  settlers  of  Taos  county  in  that  period  were  armed 
only  with  bows  and  arrows  like  the  Indians,  but  such  was  the  case.^'* 

raaGreiner  to  Calhoun,  op.  oit.,  p.  438.  Oalhoim  to  Webster,  op.  oU,  "1 
haye  reliable  authority  for  Baying  that  arrangements  are  now  beinff  made  by  a 
large  number  of  Taos  Mexicans  to  seize  one  or  more  points  claimed  by  the 
Utahs,  which  they  will  resist  to  the  death." 

718  Letter  from  Wheaton  to  Calhoun,  Sept  20,  1851,  written  from  Femandes 
de  Taos  in  which  he  says:  "I  write  this  at  the  request  of  some  five  hundred 
eitisens  of  the  counties  of  Taos  and  Bio  Arriba,  who  are  anxious  to  make  a 
campaign  against  the  NaTajo  Indians  who  have  done,  as  you  are  wdl  aware, 
infinite  injury  to  the  property  and  persons  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory. 
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The  insecurity  of  the  country  from  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians continued  during  aknost  the  entire  decade  preceding  the  Civil 
War  and  it  was  not  until  General  Carleton  assumed  command  in 
1862  that  any  systematic  effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians.  Even  during  his  administration  they  were  con- 
stantly giving  trouble  even  until  late  in  the  sixties. 

The  New  Mexican  volunteers,  after  the  Texans  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  country,  rendered  most  excellent  service  in  keeping  the 
hostiles  in  check.  Several  companies  of  the  first  New  Mexico 
Cavalry  (volunteers)  were  enlisted  from  Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and 
Santa  Fe  counties  and  did  valiant  service,  for  which  General 
Carleton  extended  his  congratulations.^*^  It  will  be  remembered 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  Carleton 's  entire  command  consisted 
of  volunteers,  of  which  more  than  one-half  were  natives  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  others  having  been  recruited  in  California  and  brought 
to  New  Mexico  with  the  famous  ''California  Column"  led  by  Gen- 
eral Carleton  in  1862.  Prominently  mentioned  in  orders  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  to  their  coxmtry  are  CoL  Carson,  Col. 
J.   Prancisoo  Chavez,   Col.  Manuel  A.   Chaves,   Captain  Rafael 

' '  The  Citueiui  to  whom  I  refer  labour  under  mueh  difficulty  for  the  w&nt  of 
arms  as  most  of  them  have  but  their  bows  and  quivers  of  arrows  and  in  tlus 
re^)eet  possess  no  advantage  over  the  Indians,  but  unarmed  as  they  are  only 
waiting  authority  from  your  excellency  to  organise  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  repel  these  ruthless  invaders  from  their  land  and  to  save  their  property  and 
lives  and  prevent  slavery  and  outrage  from  their  wives  and  children. 

"I  am  well  satisfied  that  could  arsenals  and  arms  be  distributed  through 
this  country,  so  that  these  people  could  be  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition 
whenever  th^  wish  to  carry  on  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  or  could  they  be  or- 
ganised into  volunteer  companies  to  be  equipped  and  paid  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, they  could  do  more  in  one  year  to  protect  not  only  this  but  ttae 
Mexican  frontier  from  the  ravages  of  the  different  nations  of  Indians  ii^ch 
surround  us  than  the  regular  army  could  do  in  three.'' 

Tt4  Omerdl  Orders  No.  3,  Santa  Fe,  Feb.  23,  1864,  by  order  of  Gen.  Carle- 
ton :  ' '  The  seal  and  energy  shown  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  have  encountored  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue  and  exposure,  in 
their  pursuit  of  hostUe  Indians  within  this  departoient  during  the  past  year, 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration.  Not  less  this  is  due  to  those  parties 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  overtake  the  Indians  than  to  those  who  came 
up  with  them.  All  toiled  and  suffered  alike.  The  gallantry  which  everyone 
has  shown  when  there  was  an  opportunity  to  close  witii  the  enemy,  proves  that 
that  virtue  among  the  troops  in  New  Mexico  is  common  to  all. 

' '  The  alacrity  with  which  citizens  of  New  Mexico  have  taken  the  field  to  pur- 
sue and  encounter  the  Indians  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Many  of  them  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  courage,  and  dU  have  riiown  a  settled  determination  to 
assist  the  military  in  their  efforts  to  rid  the  country  of  the  fierce  and  brutal 
robbers  and  murderers  who  for  nearly  two  centuries  have  brought  poverty  to  its 
hearth  throughout  the  Territory." 
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Chac6n,  Capt  JO06  D.  Sena,  Col.  E.  Montoya,  Capt  D.  Montoya, 
Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeiffer;  subaltern  officers,  Antonio  JO06  Fresques> 
Andres  Herrera,  Lieutenant  Juan  Marques,  Colonel  F.  P.  Abreu, 
Jos6  Lucero,  Juan  F.  Ortiz,  J096  Barreras,  Capt  E.  H.  Bergmann, 
Capt.  Martinez,  Capt.  Rom^  A.  Baca,  Antonio  Mora,  Capt.  Mar- 
cos, and  Sergeant  Romero,  all  of  whom  performed  distinguished 
services. 

In  the  battle  of  Adobe  Walls,  on  the  Canadian,  in  November, 
1865,  two  of  Carson's  men  from  Taos,  Antonio  Duran  and  Antonio 
Sanches,  and  four  Ute  Indians,  fighting  with  the  troops  against  the 
Eiowas^  were  severely  wounded.  These  men  belonged  to  Captain 
Baca's  company.  Colonel  Francisco  P.  Abr6u  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Carson  in  this  engagement  and  rendered  distinguished 
service. 

From  the  beginning  of  American  sovereignty  in  New  Mexico  the 
county  of  Taos  has  been  represented  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory 
and  State  by  its  share  of  notable  men,  whose  activities  have  been 
registered  in  the  records  of  county,  Territory,  and  State.^*" 

The  county  of  Taos  ^**  waa  created  by  act  of  legislative  assembly 

715  XieolAs  Lueero,  Paseual  Martinec,  Joa6  Ortiz,  George  Gold,  Joa6  Martin, 
Vicente  Martinez,  Theodore  Wheaton,  Bejmundo  Gbrdol^  Dionieio  GonzaJea^ 
Migael  Masearafiaa,  Joa6  Gabriel  Gallegos,  James  H.  Qninn,  Joa6  Ma.  Martinez, 
Albino  Ghae6n,  Joa6  M.  Valdez,  Ghii^alape  Lnjan,  Santiago  Valdez,  Felipe 
Sanchez,  Joa6  Antonio  Ortiz,  Juan  Benito  Valdez,  Juan  Antonio  Baca,  Julian 
Solifl^  JO06  Damian  Gir6n,  Domingo  Mondrag6n,  ItfLFaTette  Head,  Santiago 
Baca,  Jeefiz  Velazquez,  Juan  Andres  Bomero,  Manuel  Martinez,  Joa6  Dolores 
Duran,  Baf  ael  VigU,  Pedro  Mares,  Jos6  Victor  Ghircia,  Nasario  Gallegos,  Matias 
Medina,  Juan  A.  Samora,  Manuel  A.  Sanchez,  Estevan  Garcia,  J086  Tafoya, 
Gabriel  Vigil,  Cristobal  Mares,  Ventura  Herrera^  Bamon  ArreUano,  Pedro 
Valdez,  Nican6r  Vigil,  Felipe  Archuleta,  B.  Lovato,  Bafael  C9iac6n,  Juan  N. 
Sanchez,  Pedro  GkJlegos,  Bomulo  Martinez,  Juan  P.  Bomero,  Juan  Tsidro 
Paeheco,  Juan  B.  Valdez,  Job6  G.  Fernandez,  Smith  H.  Simpson,  Francisco 
Martinez,  Santiago  Abre6  Juan  A.  Baca,  Gregorio  Velarde,  Pedro  Sanchez, 
Bafael  Martinez,  Benito  Bomero,  Marcellno  Vigil,  Juan  B.  Coca,  Juan  A. 
Bemal,  Matias  Ortega,  Salom^  Jaquez,  Jos6  G.  Griego,  Juan  Santistievan, 
Antonio  Joseph,  Alexander  Gusdorf,  Juan  G.  Martinez,  (Hbino  Vigil,  Henry 
J.  Young,  Filomena  Perea,  Juan  D.  Bomero,  David  Martinez,  Jr.,  Malaquiaa 
Martinez,  T.  P.  Martin,  Squire  Hart,  Juan  N.  Vigil,  Jos6  Montaner. 

7M  The  act  creating  the  county  was  passed  in  the  Spanish  language  as  fol- 
lows: "Sec  2.  Los  limites  del  condado  de  Taos  se  designar&n  eomo  sigue: 
Al  Bur  se  reconocerd  de  la  ultima  casa  del  Embudo  al  lado  de  arriba  donde 
tormina  el  cafion  de  Picun6s  abajo  del  pueblo;  de  dicha  casa  del  Embudo,  se 
tira  una  Unea  recta  al  sur  sobre  la  montana  del  bajillo  de  la  poblacion  de  los 
rincones  hasta  Uegar  al  f rente  de  las  ultimas  easas  de  las  Trampas  al  mismo 
lado  del  sur;  de  alii  tirando  una  Unea  recta  al  oriento  que  corto  la  sierra  alta 
hasta  tocar  la  junta  de  los  rios  de  Mora  y  Sepey6,  y  hasta  el  limito  del  tor. 
ritorio;  de  la  ultima  casa  del  Embudo,  ya  deeignada,  tirando  la  linea  al  norto 
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of  January  9,  1852.  The  first  legiaUtive  oouncil  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  was  presided  over  by  the  member  from  Taos,  Antonio 
Jos6  Martinez,  who  had  likewise  been  president  of  the  convention 
of  October  10,  1848,  and  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Memorial  to  Congress  which  was  passed  by  that  conv^i- 
tion/'^  At  present  the  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
state  of  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  Colfax  and  Mora  counties,  on  the 
south  by  Mora  and  Bio  Arriba  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Bio 
Arriba  county.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
the  county  subdivisions.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  point  of  settie- 
ment  by  Europeans  and  is  one  of  the  best  watered  sections  of  the 
entire  State.  At  one  time  it  included  Colorado  south  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, Colfax  and  Mora  counties,  and  a  portion  of  Bio  Arriba  oounly, 
but  today  is  the  smallest  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  Santa  Fe  and 
Bernalillo.'" 

It  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  but  could  easily  support  ten  times  its  present  population. 
It  is  peculiar  in  that  the  density  of  population  is  not  along  the  line 
of  railroad  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 

The  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  is  the  backbone  of  the  county.    Its 

sobre  la  montana  eortando  el  Biodel  Norte  con  direceion  &  la  TetiHa  de  la 
Petaea;  de  alii  tomando  la  direceion  al  poniente  terminari  eon  el  limite  del 
territorio ;  y  al  norte  sera  toda  la  porcion  del  terreno  que  contiene  el  territorio 
de  Nuevo  Mejieo."     {New  Mex,  BtaU.  Annotated,  1915,  410). 

For  Eastern  boundary,  see  See.  1091,  N.  M.  8iaU.  Ann,  1915. 

For  line  between  Taos  and  Bio  Arriba,  see  Sec  1101. 

See  also  Act  of  March  19,  1901,  Laws  1901,  eh.  52. 

7tT  Ante,  voL  ii,  pp.  267,  note  192. 

Tss  New  Meaoico,  Its  Bewurees,  etc.  State  Land  Office,  1916. 

Population  in  1910,  12,008;  county  seat,  Taos;  acreage  open  to  entry  under 
the  U.S.  Land  Office  at  Santa  Fe,  surveyed,  253,754;  unsunreyed,  224,834. 

Principal  towns:  Taos,  population  521,  altitude,  6,950;  Oostilla,  popula- 
tion. 200;  Guesta,  incorrectly  spelled  Questa,  population,  557. 

Taos  county  is  situated  on  the  northern  border  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  watered  sections  of  the  State.  The  Bio  Chrande  eats 
through  its  center  from  north  to  south,  and  innumerable  tributaries  to  this 
stream  flow  from  the  mountains  across  the  valleys,  affording  abundant  water 
for  irrigation  and  domestic  uses  for  the  numerous  settlements  along  their 
banks.  Taos  county  is  one  of  several  others  in  the  State  where  large  land 
grants  have  held  back  its  settlement  by  homeseekers,  as  some  of  these  lands 
have  been  undivided,  and  others  have  been  entangled  with  legal  complications, 
while  those  along  the  water  courses  are  owned  by  people  whose  ancestors  set- 
tled there  generations  ago,  but  there  are  still  inviting  fields  for  settlers.  The 
lands  open  to  sale  or  lease  are  worthy  of  investigation.  With  irrigation  i^ 
tems  inaugurated,  such  as  are  now  under  contemplation,  there  would  be  alluring 
opportunities  for  purchase  either  from  settlers  owning  lands  or  from  corpora- 
tions controlling  them. 
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peaks  rise  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  13,000  feet.  From  it  extend 
toward  the  west  foothills  and  the  table-land  through  which  the  Rio 
Grande  breaks  its  way,  as  well  as  some  fifteen  perennial  streams 
which  have  beautiful  canons  and  mighty  gorges  or  eroded  valleys 
of  great  fertility.  The  Taos  valley  has  always  been  noted  as  a 
great  grain  producing  section.  It  was  to  this  locality  that  (General 
Fremont  sent  for  his  grain  when  he  made  his  expeditions  across 
the  Rocky  mountains.^'* 

Spreading  out  fan  shaped  on  either  side  of  the  main  range,  and 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  Taos  on  the  west  and  a  large 
area  in  Colfax  county  on  the  eastern  slope,  are  rugged  mountain 
masses  reaching  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  As  at 
Cripple  Creek,  the  formation  of  the  entire  region  is  largely  the 
result  of  volcanic  forces,  consisting  mainly  of  porphyritic  and 
trachytic  dykes  and  overflows,  intersected  by  innumerable  veins  or 
lodes,  carrying  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 

The  principal  mining  districts  of  northern  and  eastern  Taos 
county  are  designated  as  the  Red  River,  La  Belle,  Midnight,  and 
Keystone  districts,  carrying  chiefly  gold,  but  showing  some  silver 
and  copper,  and  the  Black  Copper  and  Rio  Hondo,  above  Twining, 
both  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  latter  metal  largely  pre- 
dominating in  some  of  the  best  developed  mines.  The  Copper 
Mountain  or  Copper  Hill  district,  near  Rinconada,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  contains  large  bodies  of  copper  ores, 
carrying  some  gold  and  silver. 

Mines  in  these  districts  have  been  systematically  developed  by 
modem  methods  and  give  promise  of  becoming  good  producers. 

t^^Neto  Mexico,  Its  Besourees,  op.  oU.  Taos  was  then  known  as  the 
''Granary  of  the  West."  It  stiU  supplies  all  the  grain  used  in  a  large  flour 
nuU  at  Taos,  but  lack  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  to  export  the  erops  that 
are  raised  in  this  county  hinder  its  adyancement  agriculturally  and  horticul- 
tnrally.  In  the  Bed  itiver  and  Gabresto  Greek  TaUeys,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  livestock,  are 
raised  and  taken  to  a  rai&oad  station  in  southern  Colorado  for  shipment,  thus 
giving  credit  to  that  state  for  products  grown  in  New  Mexico.  However,  a 
new  wagon  road  has  recently  been  constructed  from  the  Bed  Biver  valley  south 
to  the  Arroyo  Hondo  vaUey,  which  wiU  give  an  outlet  for  these  shipments  at 
a  railroad  station  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  Denver  ft  Bio  Grande  line. 

Taos  county  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  contains  many  active  mining 
camps,  with  a  large  mineral  territory  stiU  undeveloped.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
important  stock  counties  of  the  State,  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  and  goats  being  its 
principal  shipments  of  livestock. 

The  Carson  National  Forest  takes  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  county,  and 
it  is  a  fine  hunting  and  fldiing  country,  with  a  most  deligfatful  dimate,  health- 
ful and  invigorating  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Beside  the  lode  mines^  there  is  a  great  acreage  of  valuable  placer 
lands  oontaining  much  rich  gold,  which  it  is  claimed  may  be  recov- 
ered by  hydraulic  processes.'** 

The  sheep  industiy,  next  to  agriculture  is  the  most  important  of 
the  county.'*^ 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  the  climate  of  Taos  county. 
With  that  of  Santa  Fe  county  it  is  the  best  in  New  Mexico,  and 
that  means  in  the  world.  Mild  winters,  cool  summers,  dry,  anti- 
septic air,  a  salubrious  altitude,  and  the  fragrance  and  healing 
odor  of  pines,  spruce,  and  pinon  combine  to  make  Taos  county  the 

Tsoin  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  placers  on  the  west 
dope  of  the  main  Taos  Bange,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  the  re- 
gion is  oovered  with  an  overflow  of  basalt  and  other  products  of  eruption  of 
unknown  thickness.  The  Bio  Grande  has  cut  a  channel  through  this  basalt 
which,  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  is  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent plateaua  From  the  eastward  the  Bio  Taos  flows  throu^  a  like  canyon 
for  about  eight  miles  before  it  joins  the  Bio  Grande.  Not  only  over  tibe  great 
area  between  these  two  streams,  but  extending  to  the  south  and  east  of  TaoS) 
and  from  the  Bed  Biver  on  the  north  to  the  Arroyo  Hondo  on  the  south,  em- 
bracing hundreds  of  square  miles  and  largely  resting  on  the  nearly  level  sur- 
face of  the  basalt,  are  found  tome  of  the  largest  and  richest  deposits  of 
auriferous  gravel  known  in  the  world.  The  thickness  of  the  deposits  variei 
from  50  to  60  feet,  the  measured  thickness  of  the  Bio  Grande  gold  gravd  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  figure  in  many  places,  or  more  than  three  times  that  of  like 
beds  in  California,  while  the  average  value  per  cubic  yard  is  believed  to  be 
greater  than  in  any  other  such  accumulations  yet  discovered. 

Along  the  Bio  Grande  and  its  tributaries  mining  operations  by  means  of 
ground  sluicing  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small  way  ever  since  the  locality  was 
first  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.  Where  the  Taos  joins  the  Bio  Grande  evidence 
of  the  workings  is  plainly  seen  in  the  ruins  of  a  stone  fort  and  many  now 
nearly  filled  acequias.  In  more  recent  years  Americans  have  followed  bar 
minings  on  these  streams,  but  the  frequency  of  obstructing  rock  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  because  of  the  great  depth  of  the  canyons  have  been  serioos 
obstacles,  and,  in  the  absence  of  systematic  efforts  to  procure,  the  requisite 
head  of  water,  the  greatly  elevated  deposits  of  gold-beanng  gravel  have  until 
recently  been  neglected. 

T81  There  are  986  farms  in  the  county,  totalling  95,640  acres  in  extent.  Moat 
of  them  are  of  less  than  twenty  acres  area  and  eight-ninths  of  them  are  of  leas 
than  100  acres,  though  twelve  have  more  than  1,000  acres  each.  There  are 
41,486  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  Taos  county  and  57,700  acres  are  included  in 
commercial,  cooperative,  and  private  irrigation  enterprises.  Farm  products 
are  worth  $324,000  a  year,  the  principal  crops  being  cereals,  hay  and  forage^ 
and  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  farm  area  is  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  county. 

The  livestock  sold  and  slaughtered  by  Taos  county  owners  is  worth  $96,000 
a  year.  Wool  and  mohair  produced  are  worth  $61,000  a  year;  eggs  and  pouL 
try,  $2,500;  dairy  products,  $4,000.  There  are  2,640  horses  in  the  county,  worth 
$41,600;  1,640  cattle,  worth  $16,227;  40,000  sheep  and  5,000  goats,  worth 
$53,700.  The  county  has  saw  mills  assessed  at  $5,000,  and  railroads  worth 
$243,700.  There  are  $5,500  worth  of  bank  stock  owned  in  the  section.  The 
valuation  of  the  county  is  $3,268,107. 
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ideal  place  for  health  seekers,  especially  those  suffering  from  lung 
and  throat  trouble.  Bright,  sunshiny  days  prevail,  while  the  nights 
are  uniformly  cool.  The  roada  are  good  for  driving,  riding,  and 
bicycling. '  Fishing  and  hunting  are  unexcelled.  In  fact  it  is  the 
ideal  place  for  one  who  wishes  to  recuperate.  The  climate  and 
drainage  are  perfect  Typhoid  and  malaria  are  unknown,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  country  of  limgevily.  Here  one  sees  many  men  and 
women  from  80  to  100  years  old.  Acute  diseases  are  almost  un- 
known. It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  there  are  over  300  sun- 
shiny days  in  the  year.  The  tourist  and  health  seeker  find  here 
many  things  to  interest  them,  particularly  the  Taos  pueblos,  called 
by  Charles  P.  Lummis  **The  American  Pyramids."  Here  one  can 
study  the  customs  of  centuries  ago,  folklore  tales,  and  try  to  fathom 
the  secrets  of  the  ''kivas"  or  council  chambers,  and  many  cere- 
monial functions  and  mystic  dances. 

At  6jo  Caliente  are  to  be  found  some  wonderful  hot  springs,  the 
curative  properties  of  which  have  been  known  for  three  centuries. 
They  were  first  visited  by  an  American  when  Major  Pike  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  Santa  Fe  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  troops 
sent  out  by  (Jovemor  Eeal  de  Alencaster.^'* 

Taos  county  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  the  tourist.  No  visitor  can 
fail  to  be  charmed  by  its  blue  skies,  its  balmy,  soothing  climate,  its 
invigorating  air,  its  rare  sun^ne,  the  entrancing  beauty  of  its  val- 
leys, the  sparkle  of  its  streams,  the  grandeur  and  magnificent  rug- 
gednesB  of  its  canyons  and  gorges,  and  the  majesty  of  its  mountain 
scenery.  For  those  who  love  fishing  or  hunting,  Taos  county  is  a 
paradise.    The  Indian  pueblos,  the  prehistoric  ruins,  the  quaint 

Tfts  Ojo  Caliente  is  located  very  near  the  thirl^-sizth  parallel  of  latitude,  25 
milefl  west  of  Taos,  50  mOes  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  12  miles  from  Barranca 
station  on  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bailroad,  from  which  point  the  health 
shrine  is  reached  hy  means  of  a  daily  stage  line.  The  volcanic  springs  are 
three  in  number;  their  daily  flow  is  over  300,000  gallons;  the  temperature  of 
the  waters  is  from  90  to  122®  F.;  the  gases  are  carbonic  The  waters  from 
the  largest  of  these  springs  contain  1,686.84  grains  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gal- 
lon, bemg  the  richest  alkaline  springs  in  the  world.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
shows  a  total  of  288.09  parts  in  100,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Sodium  carbonate 195.95     Arsenic 10.08 

Qilcium   carbonate 4.20      Lithium  carbonate 1.22 

Iron  carbonate. 20.12     Magnesium  carbonate 6. 10 

Sodium   chloride 40.03      Silicic   acid 4.10 

The  ingredients  of  the  famous  Lithia  springs,  closely  associated  with  the 
other  hot  springs  of  the  group,  the  waters  of  which  are  not  only  thirst  quench- 
ing  and  pidatable,  but  specially  adapted  to  the  cure  of  kidney  troubles,  are 
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settlements,  and  the  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  lead  are  all  inter- 
esting. 

Fernandez  de  Taos  is  the  county  seat.  The  t0¥m  is  happily  sita- 
ated  in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  The  town  is 
very  interesting,  built  as  it  is  around  a  large  plaza.  It  has  beoome 
the  home  of  a  large  colony  of  artists  who  find  here  much  material 
for  paintings  which  have  beoome  famous.  There  are  good  schools, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Revista  de  TaoSy  published  in  Spanish  and 
English,  a  bank,  electric  lights,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  a  modem 
city,  without  having  destroyed  the  peculiarly  attractive  antiquity 
of  the  place. 

Three  miles  to  the  northeast,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  great 
mountains,  and  occupying  both  sides  of  a  clear  bright  stream,  is  the 
pueblo  of  Taos,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  native  settlement 
in  America.  Its  feast  day,  San  Qer6nimo,^**  occurs  on  September 
30th,  when  the  place  is  crowded  with  tourists  and  sightseers  from 
almost  every  quarter. 

given  hy  the  ehief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Suryej,  acting 
under  authority  of  the  Interior  Department,  as  foUows: 


Calcium  carbonate. 43.0 

Strontium  carbonate. 2.4 

Barium  carbonate Trace 

Magnesium  carbonate 33.2 

Sflica  60.2 

Iron  oxide. 1.6 

Alumina .5 

Carbonic  oxide. 776.6 

Calcium  phosphate .3 

3,389.4 


Lithium  chloride 20.9 

Potassium    chloride 69.9 

Sodium  chloride 306.6 

Potassium  iodide Trace 

Sodium  arsenate Trace 

Sodium  borate 6.4 

Sodium  nitrate Trace 

Sodium    sulphate 223.3 

Sodium  carbonate 1,846.9 

Ammonium  carbonate Trace 

Calcium  phosphate. .3 

Calcium  fluoride 43.0 

78S  A  beautiful  legend  of  the  people  of  this  pueblo  is  told: 

"One  fall  evening  when  the  fitful  lights  ox  the  camp-fires  quivered  upon 
the  trees  and  upon  the  men  grouped  around,  and  bathed  in  radiance  the  chat- 
ting women  cooking  the  meat,  a  great  voice  was  heard  calling  from  the  misty 
meadow.  None  would  answer  or  go  out  into  the  darkness  mm  the  cheerful 
village  to  see  what  it  was,  deeming  it  might  be  an  evil  spirit  of  the  darkness. 
Soon  the  voice  called  each  one  by  name  and  they  went  together  and  answered. 
Close  to  the  turfy  banks  of  the  stream  stood  a  man,  strong  and  powerful  So 
tall  was  he  that  eanly  with  his  hand  he  might  have  brushed  the  soft  tops  of 
the  willows  he  stood  by,  and  his  chest  seemed  broad  as  the  quiet  pools  of  the 
stream.  Deep  and  mellow  was  his  voice,  like  the  mingling  lowing  of  the  herd. 
Sternly  he  demanded  why  the  rich  meadow  was  barren,  left  to  the  flowers  and 
weeds,  and  not  bristling  with  com. 

' '  The  pueblos  answered  that  they  knew  nothing  of  com,  nor  how  to  grow  it. 

<<  'Then,'  said  he,  'I  will  be  your  king  and  teacher  and  you  shall  hunt  your 
meat,  and  you  shall  even  find  it  below  the  earth. ' 

''And  so  he  taught  them  how  to  grow  com  and  to  husk  and  grind  it,  and 
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In  closing  this  chapter  what  more  beautiful  description  of  the 

pueblo  of  Taos  can  be  found  than  that  of  the  noted  historian  and 

writer,  Charles  P.  Lummis,  who  says: 

many  other  twefal  things  beside,  and  ruled  in  peace  many  years;  but  at  last 
there  came  a  sad  day  when  he  was  summoned  far  away  and  mystery  followed 
him. 

"He  eaUed  the  people  together  and  made  a  great  feast  and  said  at  sunset 
he  would  go  oyer  the  mountains  alone,  and  none  must  follow  him,  but  that 
surely  he  would  return  after  many  years  on  that  self -same  day. 

' '  For  ages  the  people  celebrated  this  day  with  feasting  and  games  in  hopes 
of  his  return.  When  at  last  they  became  Catholic  the  priest  had  the  sames 
celebrated  one  week  earlier,  September  30,  and  called  it  the  feast  of  San 
Ger6nimo. 

"The  ^od  padre's  explanation  is  diiferent:  'When  a  tribe  is  converted 
a  church  is  generally  built  and  a  patron  saint  selected  over  it.' 

' '  There  are  rites  and  ceremonies  mixed  with  the  religious  observances  which 
the  Ohnrdi  eannot  explam.  There  are  piously  attended  eagles  on  the  tops  of 
the  pueblo  overlooking  the  broad  green  valley  that  are  called  the  children  of 
Mataehino,  and  deep-hidden  in  the  mazes  of  that  north  pueblo  in  an  estufa 
bums  today  and  has  been  kept  for  generations  a  sacred  hearth  fire. 

"Strange  and  poetical  is  the  festival  of  San  Ger6nimo,  stranger  still  and 
qipaint  and  beautiful  is  the  pueblo  where  it  is  held.  It  is  a  lingering  of  the 
tune  when  the  pastoral  natives  of  the  old  province  of  Santa  Fe  wreathed  their 
legends  with  the  truths  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  glimpse  of  two  centuries  ago, 
a  theme  fit  for  the  writer  and  the  painter. 

"At  vesi>ers  the  evening  before  the  Saint's  day  the  festival  commenced  with 
eandle  oiferings.  As  the  fast  settin|^  sun  suffuses  the  valley  with  tender  light 
and  the  shmlHBOvered  hills  soften  with  rich  purple  and  brown,  the  acolyte,  an 
Indian,  climbs  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  adobe  chapel  and  with  a  stone  in  each 
hand,  rings  or  beats  the  call  to  services. 

"After  serviees  two  bands  of  Indians  crowned  with  leafy  chaplets  and 
bearing  green  boughs  in  their  hands  file  into  the  little  adobe-walled  court  in 
front  of  the  chapel. 

' '  They  face  each  other  in  two  long  lines  and  then,  to  the  munc  of  their  own 
weird  chanty  they  be^  to  dance,  moving  slowly  out  of  the  yard  and  aeross 
the  village.  This  is  m  honor  of  the  setting  sun  and  is  called  the  sun-dance. 
When  ttie  last  dance  is  over  and  the  hills  resound  with  the  shrill  yelps  of  its 
performers  the  observances  of  the  first  day  are  concluded. 

"It  is  very  beautiful  in  the  Valley  of  Taos;  the  pueblo  awakes  when  the 
first  wreath  of  smoke  hangs  lazily  over  the  adobe  village.  Above  the  race- 
course and  looking  down  from  the  finish  the  bower  of  quivering  aspen,  which 
had  been  carried  from  the  distant  mountains,  rustling  all  its  thick  gold  in 
the  morning  breeze,  thither  the  throng  of  people  slowly  moved. 

"Wrinkled  old  men  and  half -naked  children,  crowned  with  leafy  wreaths 
and  holding  tender  green  sprays  in  their  hands,  clear  the  course,  which  is  about 
400  yards  of  rocky,  uneven  road.  WiUow  branches  thrown  in  the  dust  mark 
the  goaL  At  each  end  of  the  course  stand  sixteen  runners  dad  only  in  breech- 
doth.    All  are  gaily  painted  in  red,  yellow,  white,  and  date  colors. 

' '  Two  men  of  opposing  sides  start  together  and  run  to  the  other  end  of  the 
course.  As  they  speed  along,  old  men  dad  like  the  heralds  in  Homer's  time, 
bearing  wand  and  wiUet,  brush  them  on  the  shoulders  with  eagle  feathers  and 
shout,  'Omah  pah  I '  —  trj  him. 

"As  each  erosses  the  goal  a  man  of  his  side  takes  up  the  relay  and  runs 
back  over  the  course  to  the  start,  and  so  on  until  twenty  miles  are  run. 

"This  race  is  generaUy  supposed  to  dedde  who  is  to  hold  the  offices  of  the 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  fetch  them  into  compariflon  with  Ohizeh 
or  Dahshur.  They  are  not  so  ancient  nor  so  tr^nendous  nor  so 
mysterious.  Not  a  hundredth  part  so  many  inspired  idiots  have 
published  careless  falsehood  and  crazy  theory  about  their  miracu- 
lously exact  orientation  and  their  probable  destiny  for  astronom- 
ical observatories  and  units  of  weight  and  measure;  they  are  simply 
American  Pyramids,  or  pyramoids,  and  therefore  about  one  ten  hun- 
dredth as  well  known  to  Americans  as  the  sepulcher  of  Cheops. 
They  are  prehistoric,  but  still  in  use;  they  are  not  tombs  of  fab- 
ulous kingSy  nor  impenetrable  secrets  of  what  a  world  has  forgotten 
more  than  it  ever  Imew ;  they  are  just  monuments  to  human  love  of 
home  and  the  human  ingenuity  of  making  a  safe  retreat  even  in  the 
childhood  of  the  race.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  two  great  communal 
houses  in  which  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  northernmost  valley  in 

pueblo  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  are  rarely  in  honor  of  the  saint  and  have  no 
poUtaeal  aigniflcanee. 

*  *  In  the  afternoon  amusement  is  furnished  by  the  ehiflonettes  of  whom  the 
following  legend  is  told : 

'*  'Long  ago,  according  to  the  Pueblo  tradition,  when  the  hero  brothers  leor 
the  people  on  their  long  pilgrimage,  and  their  hearts  were  faint  within  them 
because  of  the  hardness  of  the  way,  the  sun  father  pitied  them,  and  sent  to 
gladden  their  hearts  the  delight  nukker,  the  Koshare  (chiifonettes)  —  a  man 
with  com  leaves  upon  his  heiul,  who  danced  and  sang  before  the  people,  and 
made  them  forget  tiieir  weariness  and  sorrow.  He  made  the  com  grow  and  the 
fruit  ripen,  and  the  Koshare  or  their  representatives  exist  in  the  pueblos  to-day. ' 

'  *  A  pole  fifty  feet  high  has  been  set  up  near  the  two  pueblos,  and  from  its 
summit  hang  a  sheep,  a  roll  of  doth,  wreaths  of  fruit,  and  a  basket  of  bread, 
symboUeal  of  the  kindly  fruit  of  the  earth. 

''Formerly  a  living  sheep  was  hung  on  this  pole,  and  after  suiferine  all 
day  long  it  was  thrown  to  the  ground  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  humane  society  must  be  abroad  in  the  land,  for  the  sheep  is  now  merci- 
fully killed  some  hours  before  it  is  suspended.  Around  the  pole  cluster  the 
sacred  clowns,  the  delight  makers  of  the  village  people.  They  are  nude,  painted 
in  black  and  white  stripes,  and  wear  garlands  of  com  husks  and  grain  around 
their  heads  and  upon  tiieir  bodies.  Their  wit  takes  the  form  ot  mimicry  of 
the  occupations  of  the  pueblo  life,  its  threshing,  sowing,  hunting,  harvesting, 
etc  Finally  one  down  appears  hungry;  he  signs  to  one  of  his  companions; 
they  search  for  food;  one  sees  the  track  of  a  sheep;  they  follow  this  imaginary 
clue  for  some  time,  making  uncouth  gestures;  what  joy  I  what  ddight!  Now 
the  sheep  is  espied  at  the  top  of  the  pole.  But  to  reach  it  another  half  hour 
is  consumed  in  pseudo-attempts  to  climb  the  pole,  each  failure  delishting  the 
people  more  and  more,  as  the  downs  slip  down  or  fall  to  the  earth,  kiddng  wild- 
ly. Just  as  the  setting  sun  floods  all  we  land  with  the  radiance  one  of  the  de- 
light makers  climbs  the  diszy  pole  in  good  earnest,  and  with  skill  and  oderi^ 
he  detaches  the  fruit  and  bread,  lastly  the  limp  sheep,  and,  lowering  them  to  his 
companions,  slides  lightly  down,  and  the  downs  disappear  with  their  trophies. 
The  dense  crowd  grs^uaJly  mdts  away  along  the  level  valley.  It  is  a  picture 
of  perfect  peace.  The  distant  Culebra  range  is  purple;  the  golden  lava  ei^ 
resplendent;  westward  the  valley  stretches  green  and  undulating  to  the  Bio 
Grande  dd  Norte.  The  tender  luminousness  of  evening  light  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  HAda  in  benediction.  For  the  villagers  have  given  thanks,  the  har- 
vest is  blessed,  and  San  Ger6nimo  watches  over  his  peo^e." 
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New  Mexico  have  been  making  their  simple  history  for  probably 
more  than  500  years. 

When  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  the  first  North  Ameri- 
can pathfinder,  was  making  his  astounding  marches  through  our 
Southwest,  350  years  ago,  his  subordinate,  Capt  Francisco  de  Bar- 
ri<»Luevo,  marched  with  a  few  men  over  100  miles  up  the  Bio 
Orande  from  Tiguex  (a  pueblo  about  where  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico, 
now  stands)  and  finally  reached  the  large  and  powerful  village  of 
Braba,  as  the  Indians  called  it;  the  explorers  named  it  Yalladolid, 
and  Castaneda,  the  peevish  chronicler  of  Coronado's  expedition 
describes  it  so  well  that  it  has  been  conclusively  identified  with  the 
present  Taos. 

Today  the  Pueblo  pyramid  houses  of  Taos  stand  (as  they  did 
then,  69  years  before  there  was  an  English-speaking  resident  in  the 
New  World)  <m  the  two  sides  of  a  chudding  trout  brook,  in  a  lovely 
valley  among  the  last  vetrebm  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Close  on 
the  north  the  massive  peaks  spring  abruptly  from  the  little  plain ; 
to  the  east  and  south  are  the  dwindling  and  farther  ranges  of 
Picuris  and  Santa  Fe.  On  the  west  the  great  canyon  of  the  Bio 
Orande  splits  the  valley  from  the  timbered  uplands  to  the  southern 
extremity.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  Southwest;  and 
despite  its  altitude  of  over  7,000  feet,  <me  of  the  fairest  valleys. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  more  startling  page  of  ancient 
history  brought  down  to  date.  All  of  Europe  has  nothing  which 
remotely  suggests  these  human  beehives,  these  pyramidal  fortress 
homes  of  the  northern  Tiguas.  Even  among  tiie  most  strangely 
picturesque  populations  of  China,  India,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea, 
there  is  no  mate  to  Taos.  It  is  only  in  America,  and  only  in  New 
Mexico  that  such  things  are  to  be  seen,  and  they  are  not  common 
even  there.  Zuni,  the  one  village  that  is  left  of  tibie  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola,  whose  fame  led  to  the  filrst  discovery  of  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  and  Kansas  by  Europeans,  is  of  the 
same  ty^  as  Taos  —  bigger,  but  far  less  beautiful.  And  Acoma, 
the  Sky  City,  and  the  Pueblos  of  Moqui  are  diminished  specimens 
of  the  same  strange  development.  But  Taos,  queen  of  all,  the  most 
perfect  remaining  type  of  the  terraced  communal  house  of  the 
ancient  Pueblos,  which  was  in  its  turn  the  most  astonishing  domes- 
tic architecture  ever  invented  by  man,  savage  or  civilized. 

Fancy  some  child  of  the  giants  tr3dng  to  build  a  pyramid  of  its 
overgrown  blocks;  a  pyramid  over  400  feet  on  a  side,  the  *  steps' 
formed  by  the  superimposed  cubes  being  about  10  feet  high,  and  six 
layers  of  them  laid  up  with  childish  irregularity.  Fancy  this  vast 
plaything  turned  into  a  labyrinth  of  cells  of  stone  and  adobe,  with 
snowy  walls  of  gypsum,  and  crooked  doors  and  earthen  chimneys 
on  each  stage,  and  bristling  ladders  from  step  to  step.  Populate 
it  with  a  few  hundred  beings  of  active  bronze  clothed  in  strange 
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oriental  garb,  inscmtable  but  humaD,  reserved  but  gentle,  liying 
their  quaint  lives  with  our  self -same  joys  and  sorrows,  passions  and 
hopes  and  fears,  and  with  more  than  our  balance  in  it  all,  and  yon 
b^^  to  have  a  radimentary  notion  of  Taos. 

Life  and  eustoms  of  this  six-storied  republic  of  two  houses  and 
400  people  are  precisely  like  that  of  other  Pueblo  towns,  whidi 
have  often  deen  describ^  in  detail. 

Taos  Indians  are  indeed  of  the  Tiguas,  the  seccmd  of  the  six 
lingniistic  stocks  of  the  Pueblos,  their  language  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Isleta  —  the  southernmost  of  all  the  Pueblos,  as  Taos  is  the  most 
northerly.  Between  them  are  villages  speaking  entirely  different 
languages. 

Like  all  other  Pueblos,  the  Taos,  live  by  agriculture;  and  their 
small  farms  are  irrigated  from  the  mountain  streams.  Like  all 
others,  too,  they  are  Catholics  —  brands  plucked  from  the  pagan 
burning  by  the  Franciscan  missionaries  of  whom  over  forty  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  New  Mexico.  Their  present  church  is  small 
and  new  —  dazzled  with  whitewash  for  each  yearly  feast  of  San 
Oer6nimo,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Pueblo.  Ruins  of  the  old  church 
(the  first  Franciscan  mission  in  Taos,  founded  over  two  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago)  stand  not  far  off,  its  massive  adobe  walls 
fighting  stubbornly  against  abuse  and  decay;  this  old  church  was 
the  fort  80  hotly  contested  in  the  Taos  rebellion,  in  which  Govenior 
Bent  and  some  fifteen  others  were  killed. 

Down  the  valley  3  noiles  is  the  Town  of  Taos,  now  the  county 
seat;  the  valley  is  famous  for  its  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
products,  and  is  a  c(msiderable  factor  in  the  business  of  the  Terri- 
toiy,  but  its  largest  treasure  is  its  two  splendid  monuments  of  the 
first  American  home  makers  and  of  the  most  original  architects  in 
histoiy.*' 

Short  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  representative  citizens  of  the 
county  follow: 

QERSON  QUSDORF 

Geraon  Gusdorf ,  a  prominent  representative  of  commereial  activity,  is  con- 
ducting a  wholesale  and  retail  business  in  Taos,  Ms  enterprise  exceeding  in 
volume  and  importance  any  other  general  mercantile  establishment  of  that  part 
of  the  state.  He  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  December  31,  1S68,  and 
attended  the  Pyrmont  high  school  and  the  Waldech  gymnasium.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  Essen  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  soon  afterward  started  for 
America,  immediately  making  his  way  to  Taos,  where  he  entered  the  store  of 
his  brother,  Alexander  Gusdorf,  by  whom  he  was  employed  for  four  and  one- 
half  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Gerson  Gusdorf  went  upon  the  road  as  a  salesman 
for  the  firm  of  Z.  Btaab  ft  Brother  of  Santa  Fe  and  for  one  year  he  was  a 
traveling  salesman  in  the  employ  of  the  Philadelphia  Clothing  Company,  repre^ 
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Bentiiigr  that  house  in  Bonthem  Colorado.  Having  laved  some  money  during^ 
his  four  years'  experience  as  a  travelingr  salesman  he  invested  in  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  mines  near  Arroyo  Hondo,  in  Taos  eounty,  and  established  his  home  at 
Amisett  He  still  holds  his  interest  in  the  mining  properties  there,  which  are 
being  developed,  but  has  tamed  his  attention  largely  to  other  interests.  As  a 
commission  man  he  bought  sheep  and  wool  for  Bond  Brothers  and  in  1904,  in 
partnership  with  Bond  Brothers,  purchased  the  store  of  Alexander  Gusdorf , 
then  conducting  the  most  extensive  trade  in  general  merchandise  in  north- 
western New  Mexico.  He  remained  in  that  connection  for  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  sold  out  to  Bond  Brothers  ft  McCarty  and  in  June,  1908, 
after  having  erected  the  largest  and  best  store  building  in  Taos  county,  he 
opened  the  store  with  the  biggest  stock  of  general  merchandise  ever  taken  to 
the  county.  This  store  occupies  almost  one  entire  side  of  the  Plasa  in  Taos 
and  there  he  conducts  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  business,  employing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  people.  The  line  of  goods  which  he  carries  is  attractive 
and  his  business  has  reached  very  substantial  proportions.  He  also  carries  a 
large  line  of  farming  implements  for  which  he  finds  a  ready  sale.  He  has 
recently  erected  a  store  at  Taos  Junction,  which  is  on  the  railroad  and  is  the 
gateway  to  the  rich  valley  of  which  Taos,  the  county  seat,  is  the  metropolis. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1907,  in  Denver,  Mr.  Gusdorf  was  married  to  Miss 
Emma  Wedeles^  whose  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  New  Mexico, 
engtkfpng  in  merchandising  at  Santa  Fe.  In  politics  Mr.  Gusdorf  maintains 
an  independent  course  but  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles.  He  has  passed 
through  various  oifices  in  the  Masonic  order  and  has  taken  the  degrees  of  the 
York  and  Scottish  Bates,  attaining  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  latter.  He 
is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  For  some  years  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  at  Taos  and  is  now  past  master.  Mrs.  Gusdorf  is 
also  prominent  in  this  part  of  the  state,  being  widely  known  for  her  musical 
talent,  much  of  her  time  being  devoted  to  that  art.  She  studied  in  the  leading 
musical  conservatories  of  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  musical  culture  in  her  part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Gusdorf  belongs  to  that 
class  of  citizens  to  whom  opportunity  is  a  call  to  action.  Energy  and  indus- 
try have  led  him  steadily  forward  and  his  interests  are  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  growth  and  development  Of  the  district  in  which  he  lives. 

PETER  M.  DOLAN 

Peter  M.  Dolan,  actively  identified  with  the  development  of  Taos,  where 
since  1900  he  has  continuously  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  conducting 
a  business  that  has  grown  year  by  year,  was  bom  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
December  20, 1864,  a  son  of  Michael  and  Ann  (Lavan)  Dolan,  who  were  natives 
of  Boscommon  county,  Ireland.  In  the  year  1848  the  father  bade  adieu  to  the 
Emerald  isle  and  sailed  for  America,  settling  at  Laporte,  Indiana,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  merchandising.  In  1854  he  arrived  in  Wisconsin, 
where  he  tnmed  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits,  spending  his  last  days, 
however,  on  his  farm  at  Bising  Sun,  Wisconsin,  where  his  widow  still  lives. 

Peter  M.  Dolan  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
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and  in  8t.  John's  College  at  Prairie  da  Ghien,  Wiaeonsin.  His  identificatioB 
with  the  Southwest  dates  from  1882,  in  which  year  he  arrived  in  lias  Vegas, 
New  Mexico,  being  employed  in  a  music  store  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  removed  to  Mora,  where  he  taught  school  for  three  years  and 
in  vacation  periods  engaged  in  clerking.  He  also  devoted  two  years  to  the 
management  of  the  store  of  the  Laeueva  Banch  Company  and  in  1890  be  came 
to  Taos^  where  for  one  year  be  was  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits.  In 
1891,  however,  be  went  to  Santa  Fe,  where  in  partnership  with  Adolpb  Gusdorf 
he  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  for  eight  years.  In  1900  be  re- 
turned to  Taos,  where  he  opened  a  general  mercantile  store  and  has  since  con- 
centrated his  energies  upon  the  management  of  a  business  that  has  grown 
steadily  in  volume  and  importance  with  each  passing  year,  being  now  one  of 
the  foremost  mercantile  enterprises  of  the  Southwest. 

In  November,  1891,  Mr.  Dolan  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  Ldebert^ 
a  native  of  Taos.  They  have  two  children:  Peter  Joseph,  bom  Marcb  16, 
1906;  and  Marguerite,  whose  birth  occurred  in  October,  1910.  The  family  ad- 
here to  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  and  Mr.  Dolan  belongs  to  the  Elks  lodge  at 
Santa  Fe.  His  political  indorsement  has  always  been  given  to  the  democratic 
party  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise  and  at  tbe  present 
writing  he  is  chairman  of  the  democratic  central  committee  of  Taos  county. 
Although  active  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and  doing  everything  in  hia  power 
to  advance  its  success,  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  office,  preferring  to 
concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  growing  business  interests^  which  have 
brought  him  to  a  distinguished  position  among  the  business  men  of  his  city. 

L.  PASCUAL  MARTINEZ 

L.  Pascual  Martinez,  postmaster  of  Taos,  his  native  city,  was  bom  February 
15,  1883,  a  son  of  Agapito  and  Virginia  (Gonzales)  Martinez,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Taos  county,  where  the  father  was  actively  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising.  While  spending  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof 
the  son  attended  the  Presbyterian  mission  at  Benches  de  Taos  and  afterwards 
became  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Lawrence  and  of  Ottawa,  Kansaa  He 
later  became  a  student  in  Wood 's  Commercial  School  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
was  there  graduated  in  1911.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  been  active 
in  connection  with  public  affairs  and  business  life.  He  was  in  the  United 
States  Indian  service  in  Oklahoma  from  1906  until  1910  and  in  the  latter  year 
went  to  Washington,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  was  at  that  time  that  he  embraced  his  opportunity  to  secure  a 
more  thorough  business  training  by  attending  Wood's  Commercial  School. 
After  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  statehood  he  was  for  two  years  private 
secretary  to  Congressman  Fergasson  and  in  1913  he  received  the  appointment 
to  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Taos,  his  appointment  being  confirmed  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1913,  so  that  he  is  the  present  incumbent  in  the  office.  Early 
in  life  he  formed  the  habit  of  eagerly  grasping  and  utilizing  the  opportunities 
that  came  to  him  and  he  has  made  good  in  everything  that  he  has  undertaken. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1908,  Mr.  Martinez  was  married  to  Miss  Elma 
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Biiflbin,  a  native  of  Gaas  county,  MiBSOuri,  and  their  children  are,  Palemon 
Baymond,  James  Paul,  and  Lloyd  Parker.  Mr.  Martinez  has  always  given 
his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  since  age  conferred  upon  him 
the  right  of  franchise  and  has  been  a  most  stalwart  advocate  of  the  principles 
in  which  he  believes.  He  is  familiar  with  the  important  problems  which  di- 
vide the  two  great  parties  and  also  with  local  political  conditions  and  is  a  rec- 
ognized leader  of  the  democracy  in  his  part  of  the  state. 

FIDEL  CORDOBA 

Fidel  06rdoba,  treasurer  and  collector  of  Taos  county,  was  bom  April  24, 
1882,  at  Arroyo  Seco,  New  Mexico,  his  parents  being  Antonio  Domingo  and 
Juanita  (Sanchez)  Cordoba,  who  are  also  natives  of  Taos  county,  the  father 
being  a  descendant  of  Berafin  06rdoba,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Taos 
valley. 

Fidel  G6rdoba  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village,  also 
in  the  Presbyterian  mission  there,  in  the  Menaul  school  at  Albuquerque  and  in 
the  Normal  University  at  Las  Vegas.  In  the  meantime  he  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  which  he  followed  in  Taos  county  from  1903  until  1910. 
In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  the  position  of  cashier  with  the  Taos  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  with  which  he  was  thus  identified  for  nearly  two 
years.  Subsequently  he  was  graduated  in  bookkeeping  from  Draughon's  Prac- 
tical Business  College  at  NashviUe,  Tennessee,  and  for  a  time  was  a  student  by 
mail  in  the  Tamblyn  School  of  Penmanship  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  in 
the  Hausam  School  of  Penmanship  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  He  afterward 
took  a  course  by  mail  in  higher  accountancy  at  the  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

While  improving  every  opportunity  to  promote  his  education  along  various 
lines,  he  has  at  the  same  time  been  active  in  business  affairs  and  in  public  life 
and  has  been  called  upon  for  various  official  duties.  In  1909  he  was  made  deputy 
county  treasurer  of  Taos  county  and  the  following  year  filled  the  office  of 
census  enumerator  in  the  county.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1911,  he  was 
elected  the  first  county  treasurer  under  the  state  government.  He  has  always 
given  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  is  most  loyal  in  his 
advocacy  of  its  principles,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its  growth 
and  insure  its  success. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1908,  at  Arroyo  Seco,  Mr.  C6rdoba  was  married  to  Miss 
Leonor  Valdez,  a  native  of  Taos  county  and  a  daughter  of  Juan  Antonio  and 
Mercedes  (Prando)  de  Valdez.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are:  Carlos 
Prando,  now  deceased;  Alicia^  bom  June  4,  1911;  Antonio,  bom  Septem- 
ber 20,  1913;  and  Sofia,  bom  February  20,  1916. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr. 
C6rdoba  is  a  member  of  the  Taxpayers'  Association  of  New  Mexico  and  at  all 
times  he  stands  for  that  which  is  most  worth  while  in  the  public  life  of  the 
community.  The  Taos  Beearder,  a  democratic  paper,  spoke  of  him  in  his 
official  capacity  as  follows:  "Fidel  C6rdoba  is  positively  the  best  collector 
and  treasurer  Taos  county  has  ever  had.    He  attends  strictly  and  faithfully 
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to  his  official  duties. ' '  This  is  eertainly  a  very  great  oompliment  eoming  from 
a  paper  of  opposite  political  faith  in  a  county  where  there  is  marked  strife  be- 
tween the  parties.  Similar  testimonials  to  his  eflleiency  as  an  official  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Iformn^  Jcwmal,  the  Evening  Herald  of  Albuquerque, 
and  the  Sawta  Fe  New  Mesoiean^  also  the  State  Beeord  of  Santa  Fe.  AU  who 
know  aught  of  his  career,  however,  recognise  that  Mr.  06rdoba  has  been  most 
faithful  and  that  his  oflldal  integrity  is  above  question. 

ANTONIO  B.  TRUJILLO 

Antonio  B.  Trujillo,  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  a  merchant  of 
Arroyo  Seco,  was  bom  in  Oostilla  county,  Oolorado,  in  1865,  a  son  of  Amador 
and  Doloritas  (Martinez)  Trujillo,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Taos  county, 
New  Mexico.  The  parents  left  Ck)lorado  and  returned  to  Taos  county,  settling 
at  Cuesta,  when  their  son  Antonio  was  eight  years  of  age  and  he  was  a  youth 
of  fourteen  years  when  the  family  removed  to  Arroyo  Soco.  He  attended  the 
mission  school  in  Taos,  where  he  studied  the  English  language.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  and  also  proprietor  of  a  general  mercantile  store 
in  Arroyo  Seco,  in  which  Antonio  B.  TrujiUo  received  his  business  training. 
He  continued  to  assist  his  father  imtil  the  latter 's  death  in  1900,  after  which 
he  conducted  the  store  for  his  mother  until  her  demise  in  1904.  Since  then  he 
has  been  proprietor  of  the  establishment  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  pro. 
gressive  merchants  of  his  part  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  his  other  interests 
he  has  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Arroyo  Seco  and  Valdez,  on  which  he  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  raising  sheep  and  cattle. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1889,  Mr.  Trujillo  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda 
Chacon,  a  native  of  Arroyo  Hondo,  Taos  county,  who  died  January  14,  1916. 
Their  children  are:  Fred,  who  was  bom  June  8,  1897;  and  Escolastica,  bom 
February  10,  1906.  The  son  is  attending  school  at  Walsenburg,  Colorado. 
They  also  lost  three  children:  Margarita  B.,  who  was  bom  March  2,  1890,  and 
who  died  February.  4,  1891;  Jose  C,  who  was  bom  August  8,  1893,  and  who 
departed  this  life  May  1,  1894;  and  Fred  Axhador,  who  was  bom  February  3, 
1900,  and  who  died  in  1902. 

Mr.  Trajillo  is  a  communicant  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  and  his  political 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  its 
active  leaders  in  Taos  county,  where  he  has  several  times  been  called  upon  to 
fill  positions  of  public  honor  and  trast  For  five  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  Taos  county,  was  county  treasurer  for  one 
term  and  for  one  term  county  superintendent  of  schools.  In  1915  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  became  an 
active  working  member  of  that  body,  being  connected  with  much  important 
constructive  legislation.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  state, 
county  and  municipal  indebtedness  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
taxation  and  revenue,  on  railroads,  on  roads  and  bridges  and  on  the  state 
capitoL  He  carefully  considered  the  vital  questions  which  came  up  for  settie- 
ment  and  his  legislative  career  has  been  characterised  by  marked  devotion  to 
the  public  good. 
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THOMAS  P.  MARTIN,  MJ>. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Martin,  a  graduate  of  the  OoUego  ot  PhjaieiaBs  and  Sor* 
g&ODM  of  Baltimore  and  now  engaged  in  aetire  praetiee  in  Taoa^  waa  bom  in 
Shippenabnrgy  Pennqrlvania,  October  30,  1864^  a  son  of  Joab  and  Louie  O. 
(Hoetetter)  Martin,  both  of  whom  were  natifea  of  PenuffWania.  The  father 
was  a  grain  merchant  in  his  native  town,  eondneting  boainesB  aloag  that  line 
for  a  number  of  Tears.  He  ropiesonted  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  Keystone 
state  and  the  Martin  homestead  at  Shippenrimrg,  iriiieh  has  been  oeeopied  bj 
four  generations,  is  still  in  possssiion  of  representatives  of  the  family. 

Dr.  Martin  completed  liis  more  specifically  literary  education  in  the  high 
oehool  of  his  native  city,  afterward  pursued  a  preparatoiy  course  in  the  Cum* 
berland  YaDey  State  Normal  School  and  still  lattt  attended  the  Omege  of 
Physieians  and  Surgeons  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  iHiere  he  won  his  profte- 
aional  degree  l^  graduation  with  the  dass  of  1887.  Later  he  spent  three  years 
as  interne  in  the  city  hospitsl  at  Baltimore  and  in  the  Mercy  hospital  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  thereby  gained  broad  and  valuable  experience  such  as  can  be  ob- 
tained only  in  hospital  service.  Thus  well  equipped  for  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession  he  made  his  way  to  Taos  in  January,  1890,  and  immediately 
opened  his  oi&ce  here.  He  has  nnee  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medidne  and  surgery  and  his  businesB  o'ertops  in  value  and  importance  that 
of  any  physician  in  Taos  county.  His  practice  extends  to  the  extreme  borders 
of  the  county  snd  there  is  constant  demand  upon  his  time  and  energies  by 
those  who  recognise  his  eminent  ability  and  ddH 

Dr.  Martin  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  American  residents  of  Taos  county. 
Upon  his  arrival  the  county  was  largely  inhabited  by  Mexieans  and  Indians, 
there  being  not  over  two  hundred  men,  women  and  children  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  in  the  district.  He  has  proven  an  active  factor  in  promoting  public 
progress  and  improvement  and  no  citixen  of  the  community  is  held  in  higher 


Politically  Dr.  Martin  is  a  republican  but  has  never  desired  nor  sought  office. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Shrine  in  the  state.  He  is  also  sn  Odd  Fellow  and  a  life  mem* 
ber  of  the  Elks.  Along  strictly  professional  lines  he  has  oonnection  with  the 
State  and  the  American  Medical  Associations,  being  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  former.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution  and  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  an- 
cestral line.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  back  of  him  ancestry  honorable 
and  distinguished  and  happy  is  he  if  his  lines  of  life  are  cast  in  harmony 
therewith.  In  person,  in  talents  and  in  character,  Dr.  Martin  is  a  worthy 
sdon  of  his  race  and  the  part  which  he  has  played  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  New  Mexico  is  equivalent  to  that  which  his  ancestors  took 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Pennsylvania. 

DEMETRIO  ESQUIBEL 

Demetrio  Esquibel,  who  since  1913  has  been  sheriff  of  Taos  county  and  is 
the  owner  of  extensive  and  important  ranching  interests,  was  bom  in  the  city 
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of  Taofly  April  18^  1880,  a  son  of  JesAs  and  Magdalena  (Trujillo)  Esquibel, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Taos  county,  where  the  father  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  farming  and  sheep  growing.  The  son  attended  the  mianon  school 
of  Taos  and  was  trained  in  business  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  early 
becoming  familiar  with  the  beet  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  caring 
for  the  flocks  and  herds.  When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  began  sheep 
raising  and  farming  on  his  own  account  and  to  these  interests  devotes  much 
of  his  time,  owning  valuable  agricultural  and  grazing  land  near  Taos. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1903,  in  his  native  city,  Mr.  Esquibd  was  married 
to  Miss  Eva  Sisneros,  a  native  of  Taos  county  and  a  daughter  of  Videl  and 
Guadalupe  (Martinez)  Sisneros.  The  religious  belief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Esquibel 
is  that  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  and  his  political  indorsement  has  always 
been  given  to  the  republican  party  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of 
franchise.  In  1913  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  dieriff  of  Taos  county  and 
is  still  filling  that  position.  He  manifests  a  commendable  interest  in  public 
affairs^  giving  his  aid  and  influence  on  the  side  of  progress  and  improvement 
in  civic  matters  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  his  private  busineas  interests. 

FATHER  JOSEPH  QIRAUD 

Father  Joseph  (Hraud,  a  Catholic  priest  at  Taos,  having  become  pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  church  in  1904,  was  bom  in  Tarare,  France,  near  Lyons, 
April  22,  1870,  a  son  of  Benoit  and  Jeanne  (Millet)  Giraud.  Beared  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  he  attended  the  seminaries  of  Verrieres  and  Lyons^  where  he 
began  his  preparation  for  the  priesthood.  He  came  to  America  in  1893  with 
Archbiriiop  CSiapelle  and  went  to  Baltimore^  Maryland,  where  he  pursued  a 
full  course  of  study  in  8t  Mary's  Seminary.  He  was  afterward  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  Christmas  day  of  1893  and  came  at  once 
to  New  Mexico  as  assistant  priest  to  Father  Antonio  Fourchegue  at  Santa  Fe, 
who  is  the  present  vicar  general  of  the  diocese.  He  was  afterward  assistant 
priest  to  Father  Antonio  Jouvenceau  at  Park  View  for  three  years  and  on  the 
expiration  of  that  period  went  to  Lincoln,  New  Mexico,  wh^re  he  was  parish 
priest  for  six  and  a  half  years^  during  which  time  he  was  instrumental  in 
erecting  the  parish  church.  In  April,  1904,  he  was  transferred  to  Taos  as 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  parish,  and  in  1911  he  built  the  present 
parochial  church,  contributing  from  his  private  purse  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars toward  the  construction  of  this  fine  church  edifice  with  its  magnificent 
altar  and  elaborate  furnishings.  Through  his  great  energy  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  he  has  accomplished  great  good  among  his  people. 
During  his  pastorate  at  Park  View  he  vinted  many  distant  settlements,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  and  establishing  churches,  being  sometimes  absent  for  several 
weeks  on  these  missions. 

In  addition  to  his  priestly  duties  Father  Gtiraud  manifests  marked  interest 
in  the  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy  and  has  contributed  many  interesting 
documents  to  different  magazines  upon  those  sciences.  He  has  memberriiip  in 
the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Tarare,  France. 
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ANTONIO  C.  PACHECO 

Antonio  C.  Pacheco,  aeUvelj  identified  with  ranching  and  with  general  mer- 
cantile interests  in  Taos  county  and  a  recognized  leader  of  the  republican 
party  in  his  section  of  the  state,  was  bom  March  6,  1865,  in  Arroyo  8eoo,  a 
son  of  Juan  Isidro  and  Soledad  Pacheco,  natives  of  the  Espaiiola  valley,  in 
Bio  Arriba  county,  New  Mexico.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislature  in  1867  and  1868  and  was  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  of 
his  district. 

The  son  attended  the  public  schools  at  Arroyo  8eco  and  also  the  mission 
school  in  Taos  for  one  year  and  when  twenty  .one  years  of  age  started  out  in 
the  business  world  on  his  own  account.  Going  to  Montrose,  Colorado,  he  there 
followed  mining  and  various  other  business  pursuits  for  about  a  decade  but  in 
1895  returned  to  Arroyo  Seco,  where  he  purchased  a  ranch  and  since  that  time 
has  devoted  his  energies  in  part  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  both  of  which 
branches  of  his  business  are  proving  profitable.  In  1898  he  established  a 
store  in  Arroyo  Seco  and  has  since  carried  on  general  merchandising,  a  liberal 
patronage  being  accorded  him.  Whatever  he  undertakes  is  carried  forward  to 
'successful  completion.  He  had  practically  no  educational  opportunities  in  his 
youth  but  he  has  educated  himself  from  textbooks,  taking  up  studies  in  the 
English  language.  He  was  ambitious  to  learn  and  upon  this  determination 
he  has  builded  his  success.         ^ 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1897,  Mr.  Pacheco  was  married  to  Mrs.  Lus 
Sanches,  a  native  of  Taos  county  and  a  daughter  of  Pedro  Sanchez,  who  was  a 
native  of  Bio  Arriba  county,  where  he  was  numbered  among  the  prominent 
farmers.  Mr.  Pacheco  has  a  stepson^  Felix  Sanchez,  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
who  assistB  him  in  conducting  the  store  and  the  ranch. 

The  family  adhere  to  the  Boman  Oatholic  faith,  and  Mr.  Pacheco  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  Literary  Study  dub.  He  is  very  active  in  politics  as  a  stal- 
wart supporter  of  the  republican  party,  and  in  1909  he  became  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  representing  his  district  in  the  lower  house.  He  is  now 
chairman  of  the  republican  county  central  committee  and  gives  considerable 
thought  and  energy  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  growth  and  insuring  the 
success  of  his  party.  He  has  studied  closely  the  important  questions  and 
issues  of  the  day,  and  his  opinions  are  the  result  of  his  firm  belief  in  party 
principles. 

ONE8IMO  0.  MARTINEZ 

OnMmo  O.  Martines,  of  Arroyo  Hondo,  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  prominent  Spanish  families  of  New  Mexico,  where  they 
have  long  been  known  as  extensive  owners  of  and  dealers  in  sheep.  OnMmo 
G.  Martinez,  however,  is  giving  his  attention  to  merchandising  in  his  native 
city.  He  was  bom  in  Arroyo  Hondo,  January  20,  1866,  a  son  of  Julian  and 
Marina  Martinez,  who  were  also  natives  of  Taos  county  but  are  now  living  in 
Santa  Fe.  The  father  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  Taos  county  and  was  a  prominent  ranchman  but  is  now  living 
retired.    To  him  and  his  wife  were  bom  the  following  named:     Tomas  and 
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Bejes,  both  residents  of  Arrojo  Hondo ;  Benjamin,  living  at  Tierra  Amarilla; 
Alfonso,  of  Santa  Fe;  Geofas,  of  £1  Bito;  and  Salome,  of  Santa  Fe.  The 
f amilj  have  long  been  prominent  as  foremost  representatives  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustrj  in  the  Southwest,  and  thej  are  also  large  landowners  in  Union  conntyy 
New  Mexico. 

After  attending  the  pubUe  schools  of  Taos,  Oii)6simo  G.  Martines  eontinned 
his  education  in  the  college  at  Santa  Fe  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1895.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  citj  and  became  a  partner  of  his  father 
in  a  general  mercantile  business.  He  has  since  continued  active  along  that 
line  and  is  a  foremost  representative  of  commercial  interests  in  Taos  eounfy, 
having  a  well  equipped  and  well  i^pointed  store,  while  his  business  methods 
commend  him  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  public  His  fellow  towns- 
men, appreciating  his  worth  and  ability  have  on  various  occasions  called 
upon  him  for  public  service,  and  in  1912  and  1913  he  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Taos  county  road  board.  In  1910  he  became  a  member  of  the  territorial  con- 
stitutional convention  and  assisted  in  framing  and  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
embryo  state. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1907,  Mr.  Martines  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Salasar,  a  native  of  Taos  county,  as  were  her  parents.  Her  father  is  now 
deceased,  but  her  mother  still  resides  in  Taos.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martinec 
have  been  bom  four  children:  Ernesto,  Arturo,  Fernando  and  Bosa,  aged  re- 
spectively seven,  five,  three,  and  two  years. 

The  family  are  communicants  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tines belongs  also  to  the  Elks  lodge  at  Santa  Fe.  His  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  republican  party,  of  which  he  has  been  a  stalwart  advocate  since 
attaining  his  majority  with  the  exception  of  the  first  few  years  after  he  be- 
came a  voter  when  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket  His  efforts  have  been  an 
element  in  promoting  the  growth  and  insuring  the  sucoesB  of  his  party  in  his 
district,  and  his  worth  is  widely  acknowledged  not  only  in  political  but  also  in 
business  and  social  circles. 

JUAN  C.  RAEL 

Juan  C.  Bael,  since  1912  county  commissioner  of  Taos  county,  was  bom  in 
Arroyo  Hondo,  New  Mexico,  in  December,  1851,  a  son  of  Manuel  Bael,  also  a 
native  of  Taos  county.  One  son  of  the  family,  J.  L,  is  engaged  in  general 
merchandising  in  Arroyo  Hondo. 

Juan  G.  Bael  acquired  a  common  school  education  and  has  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  having  become  one  of  the  largest  growers 
and  dealers  in  sheep  in  Taos  county.  He  has  a  large  ranch,  on  which  be  pas- 
tures extensive  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  careful  direction  of  his  business  affairs 
has  been  a  strong  element  in  his  growing  success.  Other  activities  and  inter- 
ests, however,  also  daim  his  time  and  attention.  For  four  years  he  has  had  the 
government  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  between  Taos  and  ServiUeta,  and 
since  1912  he  has  occupied  the  position  of  county  commissioner  of  Taos  county, 
in  which  connection  he  gives  much  time  to  the  supervision  of  road  improve- 
ment in  his  county. 
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Mr.  Baal  married  MIbb  Bumalda  Santistievan,  also  a  native  of  Taos  comity, 
and  they  have  become  parents  of  six  children,  namely:  Silverio,  who  was  bom 
June  1,  1884;  Gnillermo,  whose  birth  occurred  January  11,  1886;  Clotilde, 
who  was  bom  August  6, 1888,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Manuel  Santistievan ;  Jose 
Eugenio,  bom  November  14,  1891 ;  Oarlotta,  who  was  bom  December  16,  1895, 
and  is  now  Mrs.  J.  0.  Lacome,  of  Arroyo  Hondo;  and  Elisa,  whose  natal  day 
was  October  1,  1002.  The  family  adhere  to  the  faith  of  the  Boman  Oatholic 
church,  and  Mr.  Bael  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  stanch  advocate  since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of 
franchise. 

RICHARD  P.  OAKBLBY 

Biohard  F.  Oakeley,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  successful  mercantile  establish-, 
ments  of  Taos,  was  bora  in  Shrewsbury,  England,  December  3,  1861,  a  son  of 
Bichard  B.  and  Mary  Ann  (Field)  Oakeley,  who  were  also  natives  of  the 
''merrie  isle,"  where  the  father  was  a  distinguished  capitalist  and  financier. 
The  maternal  grandfather,  William  Field)  who  was  bora  August  27,  1812,  be- 
came a  colonel  in  the  Shropshire  artillery.  In  civic  life  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion first  to  surgery  but  later  became  a  contractor  and  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Thomas  Brassey,  the  father  of  Lord  Brassey.  He  died  June  27, 
1894,  while  his  wife  survived  only  until  December  10,  1885. 

Bichard  F.  Oakeley  attended  the  high  school  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
speeialiEed  in  the  study  of  languages.  He  was  a  student  of  both  Latin  and 
Greek  and  also  speaks  Spanish  fluently.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  in 
1880,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  and  thence  made  his  way  to  San 
Luis,  Oolorado,  where  he  was  first  employed  on  the  stock  ranch  of  Arthur 
Boyle,  with  whom  he  was  afterward  in  partnership  for  a  year.  During  the 
winter  months  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  stores  during  the  summer  seasons.  In  1898  he  came  to 
Taos,  where  he  secured  a  position  as  salesman  with  A.  Ghisdorf .  After  spend- 
ing seventeen  years  as  a  clerk  in  Taos  he  established  himself  in  business  in 
1915  and,  associated  with  his  sons,  is  conducting  a  profitable  and  growing  es. 
tablishment. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1885,  Mr.  Oakeley  was  married  to  Miss  Dionysia 
Gortez,  a  native  of  San  Luis,  Colorado,  and  their  children  are:  William,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  1890;  Bichard,  who  was  bora  in  1893;  Edith,  bora  in  1897; 
Edward,  in  1899;  Thomas,  in  1907;  Bobert^  in  1909;  and  Annie,  whose  natal 
year  was  1912.  The  two  oldest  sons  are  now  associated  with  their  father  in 
business. 

Mr.  Oakeley  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  but  has 
never  been  a  poUticaan  in  the  sense  of  oifice  seeking.  His  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  the  principles  which  further  govern  his  life 
are  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason.  He  belongs 
to  Bent  Lodge,  No.  42,  A.F.  Sb  A.M.  of  Taos,  in  which  he  is  now  senior  war- 
den. He  has  taken  the  Scottish  Bite  degree  of  the  Consistory  and  is  a  noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.    He  is  likewise  a  past  grand  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge. 
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having  fllled  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  subordinate  organization  and  he  holds 
membership  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  Worid,  and  was  the  first  consul  com- 
mander of  that  order  in  Taos  and  has  been  secretary  for  some  years.  He  is 
secretary  of  the  Fraternal  Aid  Union  of  America  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Teomen  of  America.  His  life  has  ever  been  actuated  by  high  and  honorable 
principles  and  his  sterling  traits  of  character  have  firmly  establidied  him  in  the 
warm  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 

JOHN  B.  BROOKS 

John  B.  Brooks  has  been  a  resident  of  Taos  county  since  1894  and  owns 
valuable  ranch  property  near  the  city  of  Taos.  He  is  one  of  the  citizens  that 
New  England  has  furnished  to  the  Southwest,  hia  birth  having  occurred  in 
New  Haven,  Gonnecticut,  March  7,  1867,  his  parents  being  Charles  B.  and 
Francilia  (Tomlinson)  Brooks,  who  were  also  natives  of  that  state.  The 
parents  died  in  1904  within  six  weeks  of  each  other. 

John  B.  Brooks  supplemented  his  public  school  training  by  a  year's  study 
in  the  high  school  at  Derby,  Oonneetieut,  and  then  started  in  business  life 
there  as  an  employe  in  a  machine  shop,  his  parents  having  removed  with  their 
family  to  Derby  when  he  was  a  lad  of  twdve  years.  Attracted  by  the  oppor- 
tunitiea  of  the  developing  Southwest,  he  left  New  England  in  1887  when  a 
young  man  of  twenty  years  and  made  his  way  to  Springer,  New  Mezieo.  Soon 
afterward  he  located  a  stock  ranch  near  Glapham  postoffice^  seventy-five  miles 
east  of  Springer,  and  thereon  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  for  seven 
years,  or  until  1894,  when  he  came  to  Taos  county,  irhen  he  has  since  engaged 
in  farming  and  dairying.  He  owns  a  valuable  ranch  near  Taos,  on  which  is  a 
fine  farm  residence^  large  dairy  bams  and  other  excellent  equipment  He 
annually  cuts  more  than  one  hundred  tons  of  alfalfa,  which  ia  mostly  for  his 
dairy  herd,  which  is  the  source  of  the  milk  supply  of  Taosb  ffis  business  is 
most  systematically  and  carefully  managed;  the  work  is  carried  on  in  most 
modem  scientific  manner;  and  his  enterprise,  persistency  of  purpose  and  ability 
are  bringing  him  most  gratifying  success. 

In  1898  Mr.  Brooks  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bailleta  Simpson,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Smith  H.  Simpson,  a  pioneer  setUer  of  Taos  county.  She 
died  July  17,  1899,  leaving  a  little  son,  Balph  S.,  then  but  two  days  old  and 
now  a  student  in  the  Mission  high  school  of  Taos.  On  the  28th  of  November, 
1901,  Mr.  Brooks  wedded  Miss  Susan  Bouring,  a  native  of  Colorado  and  a 
daughter  of  James  M.  and  Mary  E.  Bouring,  who  were  natives  of  Missouri  and 
,  now  reside  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  Taos  county.  Their  children  are:  Frank  Tom- 
linson, bom  June  18,  1904;  Mary  Louise,  bom  October  12,  1905;  and  Charles 
Bernard,  bom  January  13,  1913.  Mrs.  Brooks  first  came  to  this  state  with 
her  parents  in  the  year  1900.  She  is  a  charter  member  of  Taos  University 
Club  and  is  greatly  interested  in  literature. 

Mr.  Brooks  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  filled  the 
oiBce  of  deputy  sheriff  from  1900  until  1905.  He  belongs  to  Bent  Lodge,  No. 
42,  A  J*,  k  A.M.  of  Taos,  of  which  he  is  now  master,  and  his  life  is  an  exem- 
plification of  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  craft    His  nature  responding  to  the 
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call  of  the  west,  he  has  found  here  the  opportonities  he  sought  and  in  their 
utilization  has  become  established  as  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  his 
adopted  county. 

ANTONIO  A.  RIVERA 

Antonio  A.  Bivera,  of  Taos,  public  official  and  a  most  progressive  and  cap- 
able business  man,  was  born  in  Saguache  county,  Colorado,  April  30,  1879,  a 
son  of  Tomas  and  Salome  (Bomero)  Rivera,  who  were  natives  of  Taos  county, 
New  Mexico.  Their  family  numbered  six  children:  Tenuis  A.,  a  resident  of 
Banchos  of  Taos;  Antonio  A.;  Juan  N.,  of  Alamosa,  Colorado;  Theodore,  living 
in  Costilla,  New  Mezieo;  Manuel  C,  of  Taos;  and  Bufinita,  now  the  wife  of 
Vigil,  of  Walsenburg,  Colorado. 

Following  the  return  of  the  family  to  this  state,  the  son  Antonio  became  a 
public  school  pupil  in  Colfax  county  and  also  attended  school  in  Las  Animas 
county  of  Colorado,  while  his  more  advanced  studies  were  pursued  in  the 
College  of  the  Southwest  at  Del  Norte,  Colorado.  He  was  graduated  in  1902 
from  the  National  Correspondence  Institute  at  Washington,  D.C,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  bar  as  a  student  of  the  Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
at  McKinley  University,  Chicago.  He  was  graduated  from  the  latter  insti- 
tution with  the  class  of  1915.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  up  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  in  Colfax  county,  New  Mexico,  in  1898  and  was  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  schools  there  until  1904.  In  Taos  he  engaged  in  teaching  from 
1905  until  1907  and  in  the  latter  year  entered  mercantile  circles,  being  thus 
engaged  for  two  years. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Bivera  was  called  upon  for  various  official  duties,  be- 
coming justice  of  the  peace  of  Colfax  county  in  1901,  at  which  time  he  entered 
upon  a  four  years'  incumbency  in  office.  In  1905  he  was  made  deputy  as- 
sessor of  Taos  county  and  thus  served  untU  1907.  In  1909  he  became  deputy 
probate  clerk  and  filled  the  position  until  1912.  In  1911  he  was  elected  the 
first  county  clerk  of  Taos  county  under  the  state  government,  and  in  1913  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  republican  state  oentral  committee,  with  which  he 
is  still  associated,  thus  being  active  in  shaping  the  policy  of  his  party,  of 
which  he  has  long  been  an  ardent  champion.  Since  1910  he  has  been  court 
interpreter  of  the  first  New  Mexico  judicial  district  and  has  also  filled  the 
office  of  deputy  game  and  fish  warden.  In  his  public  office  he  has  been  found 
competent  and  progressive,  and  over  his  record  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong 
nor  suspicion  of  evil. 

That  Mr.  ]ffivera  is  a  resourceful  man  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  while  oc- 
cupying office  he  has  studied  law  and  also  conducted  business  affairs.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  United  States  district  court  in  1915  and  is 
thus  identified  with  the  bar.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  owner  of  a  stock 
ranch  near  Taos  and  is  greatly  interested  in  raising  high  grade  cattle  and 
horses.  In  1907  and  1908  he  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business  and  at  the 
present  time  has  the  agency  for  the  National  Surety  Company.  His  plans  are 
always  well  formulated  and  carefully  executed,  and  he  never  stops  short  of 
successful  attainment  in  any  field  into  which  he  directs  his  efforts.    What 
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he  has  aeeompliahed  repreaentB  the  fit  utilisation  of  his  innate  powers  and 
talents  with  the  improyement  of  every  opportunity  that  has  been  presented. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1899,  Mr.  Bivera  was  married  to  Miss  Oeiina  Martinez, 
a  native  of  Taos  county  and  a  daughter  of  Inooeneio  and  Eulogia  Martinez, 
also  natives  of  the  same  county,  where  her  father  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising.  The  father  of  Mr.  Bivera  and  also  the  father  of  Mrs.  Bivera 
have  passed  away  but  both  mothers  are  still  living  —  Mrs.  Bivera  in  Costilla, 
New  Mexico,  and  Mrs.  Martinez  in  Taos.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bivera  have  been 
bom  the  following  named:  Gilbert,  fourteen  years  of  age,  now  a  member  of 
the  preparatory  class  of  the  Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa;  Adriana,  eight  years  of  age;  Bervilia,  five  years  of  age;  and 
Maria,  three  years  of  age. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  They 
are  well  known  in  Taos  county,  and  Mr.  Bivera  is  a  popular  representative  of 
the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  also 
a  Mason,  having  taken  the  thirty-second  degn^ee  in  the  Scottish  Bite.  He  has 
attained  a  position  of  prominence  as  a  leader  of  public  thought  and  action 
in  his  community. 

REV.  ISAAC  W.  DWIRE 

Bev.  Isaac  W.  Dwire,  who  has  been  active  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  bora  at  West  Lodi,  Ohio,  September  15, 
1849,  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Whittington)  Dwire,  both  of  whom  wo'e 
natives  of  the  Buckeye  state.  The  father  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  thus 
providing  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  in  the  state  of  his  nativity  Bev. 
Isaac  W.  Dwire  was  reared,  supplementing  his  early  educational  training  by 
study  in  the  normal  school  at  Bepublic,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years.  He  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he 
followed  for  eight  years  in  his  native  state.  He  was  then  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  commissioned  to  a  pastorate 
in  McCook,  Nebraska,  while  later  he  engaged  in  preaching  at  Franklin,  Ne- 
braska. On  account  of  failing  health  he  sought  a  more  favorable  climate  and 
in  1898  came  to  Taos,  New  Mexico,  spending  seven  years  in  instructing  the 
Indians  in  modem  farming  methods.  He  next  entered  the  office  of  the  county 
treasurer  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  and  in  1909  he  was  made  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Taos  county,  which  position  he  acceptably  filled  until 
1912.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  representative,  progressive  and  valued  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

While  in  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1876,  Mr.  Dwire  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  Grice,  a  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Mary  (Gerhart)  Grice,  who  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  Three  children  have  been  bom  to  them:  Isa,  now  Mrs. 
Lucius  Esplin,  of  Marcus,  Washington;  Carroll  R,  living  at  Taos;  and  Agnes, 
now  Mrs.  Fred  Oman,  of  Schoolcraft,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Dwire  has  for  eighteen  years  been  principal  and  teacher  of  the  Taos 
Indian  Day  School.  There  are  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  twenty-two  Indian 
schools  supported  by  the  government  and  of  these  but  one  exceeds  in  enroU- 
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ment  and  average  daily  attendance  the  eehool  at  Taos  Pueblo.  Mrs.  Dwire 
haa  two  asabtante.  There  are  ninetj-f our  pupila  enrolled,  ranging  in  age  from 
five  to  twelve  years.  At  the  present  time  fifty-five  of  her  former  pupils  are 
attending  the  Santa  Fe  Industrial  SehooL  The  government  has  erected  good 
buildings  and  all  affairs  pertaining  to  the  school  are  handled  through  the 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  at  Washington,  B.C.  The  original  Mexican 
grant  for  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  comprised  a  tract  ^f  land  six  miles  square. 
Of  this  three  thousand  acres  are  cultivable,  while  the  balance  is  comprised  in 
pasture  lands  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  work  done  in  the  school  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country,  equipping 
them  for  the  altered  conditions  which  have  been  brought  about  as  the  settle- 
ment of  the  white  man  has  been  extended  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Dwire  is  an  earnest  republican  and  at  all  times 
stands  loyally  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  belonging  to  Bent  Lodge,  No.  42,  A.F.  k 
A  JL,  which  was  chartered  during  the  Civil  War,  and  he  is  now  chaphiin  of  the 
Grand  lodge.  He  is  also  an  Odd  FeUow,  and  in  his  life  exemplifies  the  benefi- 
cent spirit  upon  which  those  organizations  rest  His  career  has  been  one  of 
usefulness  and  worth  to  his  f ellowmen.  In  fact,  he  and  his  wife  have  played  a 
most  important  part  in  promoting  progress  in  New  Mexico  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  their  residence  here,  their  influence  being  always  on  the  side 
of  improvement,  advancement  and  rig^t 

DEMOSTHENES  MARTINEZ 

Demosthenes  Martines,  while  filling  the  ofiSce  of  deputy  sheriff  of  Taos 
county^  also  gives  personal  supervision  to  the  operation  of  his  farm  two  miles 
from  the  city  of  Taos.  He  was  bom  in  Ocat6,  Mora  county,  New  Mexico,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1874,  a  son  of  Santiago  Valdes  Martinez,  who  left  the  impress  of 
his  individuality  upon  the  political  and  legislative  history  of  New  Mexico  prior 
to  1884.  He  was  a  resident  of  Mora  county  from  1878  until  1884,  and  his 
remaining  days  were  spent  in  Taos,  where  he  passed  away  in  1888. 

Demosthenes  Martinez,  who  was  then  a  youth  of  fourteen  years,  afterward 
assisted  his  mother  in  carrying  on  the  home  farm  and  thus  early  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  devolved  upon  him.  In  1898  he  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Territorial  Volunteer  Infantry  as  a  member  of  Company  G  and  served 
for  seven  months^  being  mustered  out  on  the  11th  of  February,  1899.  He 
then  returned  to  Taos  and  in  1900  engaged  in  teaching  school  at  Cuesta,  Taos 
county.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  ofilce  of  deputy  county 
clerk,  which  position  he  filled  for  two  years,  and  in  1907  and  1908  he  was 
again  the  incumbent  in  that  office.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff 
and  is  now  acting  in  that  capacity,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharges  with 
fearlessness,  promptness  and  fidelity.  At  the  same  time  he  has  been  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  mercantile  interests  and  now  carries  on  his  farm  two 
miles  from  Taos,  his  agricultural  interests  being  eondueted  in  a  practical, 
progressive  and  successfully  resultant  manner. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1903,  Mr.  Martinez  was  married  to  Miss  Esther 
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EspinoBa,  a  native  of  Taos  county,  whose  father  was  a  prominent  farmer  and 
slock  raiser.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are:  Alberto  D.,  twelve  years  of 
age;  Teresita  V.,  eight  years  of  age;  Theodora,  five  years;  Santiago,  three 
years;  and  Marina,  one  year.    The  two  oldest  children  are  now  in  schooL 

The  family  are  Boman  Catholics  in  religious  f aitii,  and  in  political  belief  Mr. 
Martinez  is  a  republican,  having  always  stanchly  supported  the  party  since 
attaining  his  majority.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Spanish-American  War  Veter- 
ans and  has  proven  his  loyalty  to  his  country,  not  only  by  offer  of  assistanoe 
when  the  United  States  became  involved  in  war  with  Spain,  but  in  many  other 
ways,  at  all  times  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  community  and  his  state. 

BERT  G.  PHILLIPS 

Life  in  the  Southwest  furnishes  ample  opportunity  to  the  artist.  It  is  a 
wonderful  country  of  beauty,  in  coloring  as  well  as  in  form,  and  to  this  dis- 
trict many  of  America's  greatest  artists  have  turned  th^  attention.  Prom- 
inently connected  with  the  Taos  Society  is  Bert  G.  Phillips,  whose  canvasses 
are  widdy  known.  He  was  bom  in  Hudson,  New  York,  July  15,  1868,  a  son 
of  William  J.  and  Elizabeth  ( Jessup)  Phillips,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
New  York.  The  father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  a  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  Bevolutionary  oiBcers  and  heroea  His  great-grandfather 
was  a  major  of  the  American  army  and  served  throu^out  the  period  ot  hos- 
tilitieB  which  brought  independence  to  the  nation.  It  is  through  this  line  that 
Bert  G.  Phillips  has  become  identified  with  the  Sons  of  the  Bevolution. 

Having  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  Bert  O.  Phillips 
went  to  New  York  city  when  a  youth  of  sixteen  and  from  1884  until  1889 
studied  in  art  schools  of  the  metropolis,  being  graduated  in  the  latter  year 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  where  he  won  a  medal  in  a  competition 
for  the  best  life  drawings.  This  medal  he  prizes  above  all  his  other  possessions. 
He  supplemented  his  studies  there  by  a  term  spent  with  the  Art  Students 
League  and  then  opened  a  studio  in  New  York,  which  he  conducted  until  1894. 
In  that  year  he  went  abroad,  studying  and  painting  in  England  for  a  number 
of  months  and  at  Paris  he  was  a  pupil  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and  Benjamin 
Constant  He  also  studied  mural  decoration  under  W.  L.  Dodge  and,  thus 
having  been  instructed  in  his  art  by  some  of  tiie  most  distinguiriied'  painters  of 
the  world,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1897  and  there  again  maintained  a 
studio  for  a  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1898,  however,  Mr.  Phillips  made  his  way  to  Taos,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  took  up  the  work  of  painting  Indians  from  life  and  here  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  He  makes  annual  exhibits  with  contemporaneous  artists  in 
galleries  of  the  leading  art  centers  of  the  east  and  his  pictures  have  always 
been  accorded  conspicuous  notice  among  European  art  collections.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Western  Artists  Salimagundi  CSub  of  New  York  city  and  the 
American  Art  Association  of  Paris.  One  of  his  largest  and  most  noteworthy 
pictures  was  recently  purchased  by  the  public  library  at  Baton,  New  Mexico. 
His  largest  and  best  mural  decoration  hangs  prominently  in  the  state  house 
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gallery  in  Dee  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  Phillips  finds  in  the  Southwest  a  great  field 
for  his  effort  and  has  been  instrumental  in  inducing  other  artists  to  come  to 
this  section  ot  the  country,  being  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Taos  Society 
of  Artists.  This  society  has  established  the  finest  studio  in  New  Mexico  and 
here  are  to  be  seen  many  masterpieces  of  the  brush. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  married  in  1899  to  Miss  Bose  H.  Martin,  a  hidy  of  domestic 
taste  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  her  husband's  talents.  She  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Study  Club  and  is  a  helpful  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  By  her  marriage  she  has  become  the  mother  of  a  son  and  daughter: 
Balph  Jessnp,  ifho  was  bom  October  16,  1900,  and  is  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Meodco;  and  Margaret  Elisabeth,  who  was  bom  February  6, 
1903,  and  is  attending  the  public  schools  of  Taos. 

Mr.  Phillips  holds  membership  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  of  New  York 
city  and  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  ffis  love  of  art, 
however,  has  been  the  dominant  force  in  his  life,  and  he  has  used  his  native 
talents  to  interpret  to  others  through  the  brush  and  canvas  the  beauties  of  the 
Southwest 

MALAQUIAS  MARTINEZ 

Malaquias  Martines,  legislator  and  statesman,  representing  Taos  county  in 
the  general  assembly,  was  bora  in  Taos,  December  15,  1860,  a  son  of  Santiago 
Valdes  Martines,  who  was  prominent  as  a  legislator  and  political  leader  prior 
to  1884.  He  resided  in  Mora,  New  Mexico,  from  1878  until  1884,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Taos,  idiere  he  passed  away  in  1888. 

Following  the  removal  of  his  parents,  Malaquias  Martinez  continued  his  resi- 
dence in  Mora  until  1890,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  has  since 
given  his  attentum  to  the  direction  of  eztenaive  farming  and  stock-raising  in- 
terests^ owning  several  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  a  few  miles  from  the 
city. 

Mr.  Martines  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss  Juanita  Chaves,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  Juan  F.  He  was  again  married  in  1889,  his  second  wife  being  Emily 
Blattman,  and  to  them  were  bom  the  following  children :  James  C,  Lydia  E., 
Francis,  Malaquias,  Beuben,  and  William  Lee.  The  three  eldest  children  are 
married  and  the  two  sons  reside  near  Taos,  while  Lydia,  now  the  wife  of  L. 
Catherman,  resides  in  Watrous,  New  Mexico. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
fraternally  Mr.  Martines  is  connected  witii  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Mr.  Martinez  has  long  figured 
most  prominently  as  a  leader  of  public  thought  and  action  in  his  state,  giving 
his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  territorial  and  state  republican  committee  for  Taos  county. 
He  served  for  two  terms  as  deputy  assessor  of  his  county  and  was  school  su- 
perintendent in  1894  and  1895.  In  1897  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly  and  in  1899  was  chosen  sena- 
tor, r^naining  a  member  of  the  upper  house  until  1907,  representing  the  dis- 
trict which  included  Taos,  San  Juan,  and  Rio  Arriba  counties    In  1907  he 
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waa  eleeted  senator  from  the  district  eomprismg  Mora  and  Taos  eoonties.  In 
1910  he  was  a  member  of  the  emistitutional  conyention  whieh  framed  the  pres- 
ent organie  law  of  the  state.  In  1916  he  was  again  retomed  to  the  legida- 
ture  from  Taos  oonnty,  so  that  he  is  now  (1916)  r^resentang  his  distriet^  In 
1907  he  was  appointed  eoal  oil  inspector  for  the  district  of  New  Mezieoy  and  be 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners,  serving  un- 
der Qovemor  Otero,  and  a  member  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board.  He  was  like- 
wise secretary  of  the  commission  of  the  revision  of  laws  nnder  GoTomor  Otero. 
He  closely  studies  the  vital  and  important  problems  that  confront  city,  state, 
and  nation  and  has  taken  a  progressive  stand  upon  many  problems  that  largely 
affect  public  welf aie.  In  fact  he  has  shown  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  affairs, 
and  his  labors  have  proven  of  great  worth  in  formulating  and  directing  the 
policy  of  this  newest  state  of  the  Union. 

ALEXANDER  GUSDORF 

Alexander  Ousdorf  is  numbered  among  the  valued  and  substantial  eitisens 
that  Germany  has  furnished  to  New  Mexico,  being  a  well  known  capitalist  of 
Taos.  He  was  bom  in  Pyrmont,  Germany,  December  3,  1848,  a  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Ernestine  Gusdorf .  The  father  conducted  a  large  business  as  a  dealer 
in  horses,  having  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  and  making  purchases  of 
horses  throughout  the  German  empire. 

Alexander  Gusdorf  attended  the  common  schools  to  the  age  of  eleven  years 
and  afterward  spent  four  years  as  a  student  in  the  University  at  Hameln.  He 
had  not  quite  completed  the  university  course*  when,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
his  uncle,  Zadoc  Btaab,  who  was  then  engaged  in  general  merchandising  at 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  he  decided  to  leave  his  native  land  and  perfected  his 
arrangements  to  sail  for  New  York.  After  landing  in  the  American  metropolis 
he  proceeded  on  the  long  journey  by  rail  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  whieh  was 
then  the  western  railroad  terminus.  He  crossed  the  ferry  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
and  by  steamer  proceeded  to  Kansas  City,  which  at  that  time  was  nothing  but 
a  trading  post  and  shipping  point  for  the  vast  western  country.  This  waa  in 
1864  and  Alexander  Gusdorf  was  then  a  lad  of  but  fifteen  years.  At  K^^wihmp 
City  he  took  passage  on  a  Barlow  Sanderson  stage  coach,  which  started  across 
the  plains  under  an  escort  of  the  Fifty-sixth  United  States  Oavalry.  Acting 
Governor  Amy,  of  New  Mexico,  who  was  also  secretary  of  the  territory,  was 
a  member  of  the  party. 

After  a  difficult  and  tedious  journey  of  fifteen  days  they  arrived  in  Santa  Fe 
and  Mr.  Gusdorf  at  once  entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle.  In  those  days  the 
trade  at  Santa  Fe  exceeded  many  times  in  volume  that  of  the  present  and  ex- 
tended far  to  the  south  and  southeast,  embracing  the  territory  lying  to  the 
south  as  far  as  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  to  the  east  as  far  as  San  Antonio, 
Brownsville,  and  £1  Paso,  Texas,  on  the  Bio  Grande.  Mr.  Gusdorf  remembers 
packing  a  bill  of  goods  in  1865  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and 
which  was  valued  at  thirty-five  thousand  doUara  This  bill  was  purchased  from 
his  uncle's  store  alone,  while  large  purchases  were  made  from  other  dealers  at 
the  same  time  for  the  Chihuahua  firm. 
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Mr.  Oufldorf  remained  in  hie  nnele's  store  for  two  years  and  then  went  npon 
the  road  as  a  traveling  salesman,  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  that  way.  In 
the  interim  he  saved  a  sofSeient  som  to  enable  him  to  embark  in  business  on 
his  own  aeeount  and  at  Pefiaseo,  Taos  eounty,  he  earried  on  general  merehan- 
dising  for  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  conducted  a 
store  until  the  fall  of  1871,  when  he  removed  to  Banehos  of  Taos,  in  Taos  eoun- 
tj,  where  for  eight  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  milling  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Z.  Staab  ft  Oompany.  In  1879  he  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner 
and  conducted  the  business  alone.  He  was  under  contract  with  the  government 
to  furnish  ten  army  posts  with  flour  from  his  mill,  and  the  business  therefore 
became  one  of  the  very  important  productive  industries  of  the  Southwest 

In  the  spring  of  1878  Mr.  Gusdorf  returned  to  Germany  and  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1878,  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha  Ferse,  of  Hesse-Oassel,  Germany.  With 
his  bride  he  started  on  the  return  trip  to  his  adopted  country  and  on  reaching 
New  York  they  purchased  furniture  for  their  home  in  the  far  west  It  re- 
quired six  weeks  to  transport  their  goods  through  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  freight 
was  fourteen  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gusdorf  were  bom 
two  daughters  and  a  son:  Elsie,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  C.  B.  Weimer,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  and  has  one  son,  Melvin  Stanley,  bom  February  1,  1905; 
Gorinne,  the  wife  of  Lou  Weil,  of  Los  Angeles;  and  Melvin  H.,  who  died  De- 
cember 21,  1903,  when  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  1880  Mr.  Gusdorf  built  the  first  steam  flour  mill  in  New  Mexico  and 
operated  it  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1895.  There  are  few  phases  of 
development  in  his  section  of  the  country  with  which  he  has  not  been  actively 
and  helpfully  connected.  In  1874  he  planted  the  first  fruit  trees  in  Taos  coun- 
ty and  in  1875  took  to  the  county  the  first  self-binding  machine  and  the  first 
J.  I.  Case  threshing  machine  introduced  into  that  territory.  In  1895  he  re- 
moved to  Taos^  the  county  seat,  and  again  engaged  in  general  merchandising 
but  in  1904  sold  out  to  his  brother,  Gerson  Gusdorf,  and  Mr.  McOarty.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  in  loaning  money,  in  farming  and  in  stock  raising. 
His  land  holdings  in  Taos  county  are  very  extensive,  and  he  is  accounted  one 
of  its  representative  men.  His  business  aif airs  have  always  been  most  wisely 
and  carefully  directed,  and  his  success  is  the  result  of  judicious  investment, 
marked  enterprise  and  notable  integrity. 

Politically  Mr.  Gusdorf  has  throughout  his  life  been  an  ardent  democrat  and 
has  been  active  in  the  councils  of  his  party  in  the  Southwest.  He  served  as 
county  commissioner  from  1880  to  1885  and  again  from  1901  until  1906.  He 
was  also  postmaster  in  Banehos  of  Taos  for  twenty-five  years.  His  popularity 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial 
senate  in  a  strongly  republican  county.  His  acquaintance  and  influence  among 
the  politicians  of  the  state  are  extensive  and  his  opinions  carry  weight  in  party 
councils.  Fraternally  he  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  also  an  Odd 
Fellow.  Mr.  Gusdorf 's  hobby  perhi^s  is  his  orchard  of  twenty  acres  which  has 
come  into  bearing  and  a  young  orchard  of  twelve  acres.  He  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  fruit  culture  and  the  possibilities  of  the  state  in  this  direction,  and  he 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  he  has  accomplished.    Mr.  Gusdorf  has 
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in  his  poflsefsion  an  old  Spanish  deed,  bearing  date  December  12,  1648,  and 
conveying  from  Joseph  Medina  and  Joseph  Sandoval  to  Andreas  Martinez  cer- 
tain lands  in  Taos  valley,  which  land  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Gnsdorf . 

Mrs.  Gusdorf  is  an  active  member  of  the  Home  Study  Club,  which  meets 
twice  each  month  for  the  study  and  the  discussion  of  chosen  topics.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gusdorf  are  lovers  of  outdoor  life  and  have  great  appreciation  for 
the  beauty  that  is  manifest  in  flowers  and  in  art.  Theirs  is  the  finest  home  in 
Taos  county,  situated  upon  a  slight  rise  of  land  overlooking  the  beautiful  Taos 
vaUey.  Their  drawing  rooms  are  decorated  with  many  eipensive  paintings  and 
valuable  art  subjects,  many  of  which  have  been  executed  by  local  artists  who 
enjoy  national  r^utation.  Taos  has  bec<«ie  a  recognised  art  center,  for  here 
has  been  establiriied  an  artists'  colony  which  is  augmented  each  summer  t^ 
the  assembling  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  artists  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Something  of  the  ability  of  its  membership  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  memberriiip  roll  appears  the  names  of  PhiUips»  Oouse,  Sharp, 
Blumensheim,  Beminghaus,  and  Dunton,  most  of  whom  are  devoting  their  at- 
tention to  portraying  the  Indian  life  of  the  Taos  Pueblo,  the  Indians  there 
being  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  physical  type  and  clinging  closest  to  the 
original  manners^  custcmis  and  dress  of  their  race.  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gusdorf  has  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Southwest  and  is  the  recognized 
center  of  a  cultured  society  cirde. 

JOSE  MONTANER 

Jos6  Montaner,  of  Taos,  is  a  well  known  representative  of  journalism  in 
New  Mexico  and  is  also  a  factor  in  educational  circles  as  county  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Taos  county.  He  was  bom  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  September  1, 
1877,  a  son  of  Francisco  and  Teresa  (Griver)  Montaner.  His  early  education 
was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  in  1896  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  San  Carlos  in  Madrid.  During  the  years 
1896-1898  he  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  Barcelona  and  in  the  latter 
year  went  to  Venezuela,  spending  a  year  in  traveling  tiirough  the  tropical 
countries  of  South  America. 

In  1900  Mr.  Montaner  arrived  in  New  York  city  and  the  following  year  made 
his  way  to  Texas.  In  1902  he  became  the  publidier  of  El  Tipografico  at  Trin- 
idad, Colorado,  and  in  the  year  1903  he  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  Bevista  de  Taos  in  the  village  of  Taos.  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
Spanish  papers  in  New  Mexico,  having  four  thousand  subscribers.  In  1907 
he  also  established  the  Taos  Valley  News,  which  is  publicdied  in  English.  His 
ownership  and  publication  of  Uiese  papers  places  him  in  the  foremost  ranks 
among  the  representatives  of  journalism  in  the  Southwest.  He  is  also  exten- 
sively and  successfully  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  buying  and  selling 
property,  and  is  today  the  largest  individual  owner  of  valuable  realty  in  Taos. 
At  different  periods  he  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  in  public  office.  He  was 
deputy  county  clerk  and  deputy  assessor  of  Taos  county  from  1907  until  1909, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1911,  he  was  elected  the  first  county  school  super- 
intendent of  Taos  county  under  the  state  government. 
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On  the  Iflt  of  September,  1906,  Mr.  Montaner  was  married  to  Miss  Marquita 
Martinez,  a  native  of  Taoe  eounty.  Their  reiigioue  belief  is  that  of  the  Roman 
Gaiholie  ehureh,  and  in  his  political  faith  Mr.  Montaner  has  always  been  a 
republican  since  becoming  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  He  is  secretary  of 
the  republican  central  committee  of  Taos  county  aAd  because  of  his  joumalistie 
interests  and  his  political  prestige  he  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  state 
politics.  When  he  came  to  the  United  States  he  was  possessed  of  barely  suf - 
ficent  moaej  to  pay  his  board  for  a  few  days  and  thus^  practically  empty- 
handed,  he  started  out  in  the  new  world,  but  laudable  ambition,  unfaltering 
determination  and  indefatigable  energy  have  enabled  him  to  make  steady  ad- 
vancement. He  speaks  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  and  hie  linguistic  powers, 
combined  with  his  natural  busaness  enterprise,  have  brought  him  to  a  pron&inent 
positi<m  in  connection  with  business  and  political  aifairs  of  the  Southwest. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
ToBRANGE  County 

TEE  county  of  Torrance  is  one  of  the  latest  to  be  created  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.^*^  It  is  situated  ahnoert  in  the 
geographical  center  of  the  state.  Scientific  methods  of  farm- 
ing ordinarily  arid^*'  areas  have  brought  about  scmie  rather  re- 
markable achievements  in  this  section  since  the  organization  of  the 
county.  There  are  very  considerable  timber  areas  in  the  Manzano 
mountains  in  the  western  portions  of  the  county  and  lumbering  is 
an  important  industry.  Dairying  also  has  made  pronounced  ad- 
vances.^** Some  mineral  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Manzano 
and  GalUnas  ranges.  There  are  359,683  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  ^"  in  the  county,  the  major  portion  of  which  lies  in  the  Man- 
zano range  imd  its  eastern  slopes.  Salt  is  the  prevailing  mineral 
found  in  this  section  of  the  state,  its  presence  having  been  known 
to  the  Spaniards  since  the  earliest  days  of  exploration  of  the 
country.^"*    This  was  the  eastern  portion  of  the  areas  occupied  by 

79*  New  Mewieo  Statvtes,  Annotated,  1915,  pp.  410,  411;  Session  Laws  of 
1905,  eh.  2.  The  county  was  created  by  act  of  February  2,  1905,  and  the  town 
of  Estaneia  was  fixed  in  the  act  as  the  county  seat.  This  section  was  origfinal- 
ly  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  of  Valencia.  ^ 

The  population  in  1910  was  10,019;  acreage  open  to  entry  under  the  United 
States  Land  office  at  Boswell,  surveyed,  147,442;  unsurveyMi,  none;  under  the 
land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  450,658,  unsurveyed,  147,840.  The  principal  towns  are: 
Estancia,  population,  517,  altitude,  6,177;  Willard,  population,  450;  Moun- 
tainair,  population,  350;  Moriarity,  population,  250. 

786  The  normal  annual  precipitation  is  13.5  inches;  normal  seasonal  precipi- 
tation, from  April  to  September,  9.1  inches;  normal  seasonal  snowfall,  30.1 
inches,  mean  annual  temperature,  50°;  mean  winter  temperature,  31^;  and 
mean  summer  temperature,  68°.  17.  8,  Weather  Bureau  Beports,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M. 

786  This  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  grazing  sections 
of  the  state.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  acreage  open  to  entry  the  state 
engineer  has  been  authorized  to  sink  three  wells  in  order  to  ascertain  the  depth 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  water  supply  sufficient  for  irrigation  and  do- 
mestic purx)ose8,  but  only  preliminary  surveys  have  so  far  been  made. 

T87  The  Manzano  National  Forest  covers  ttie  western  end  of  the  county,  and 
the  Lincoln  National  Forest  a  part  of  the  southern  area. 

79SFray  Alonso  Benavides'     Memorial,    Ayer    trans.,    note    by    F.    W. 
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the  Tigpia  tribes  of  early  Spanish  times.^'*  The  country,  generally, 
was  known  by  the  name  Salinas,  owing  to  the  salt  lakes  in  the  lo- 
calily.^^  These  salt  lakes,  until  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  con- 
stituted almost  the  only  supply  for  this  commodity  in  northern 
New  Mexico,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  were  accustomed  to 
transport  it  in  wagons  to  the  capital  and  thence  north  to  Taos, 
trading  for  grain  and  other  supplies  from  the  north.  Even  at  this 
time  lai^  quantities  are  disposed  of  to  stock-growers. 

There  are  no  streams  in  this  county,  except  the  arroyos  from  the 
mountains  which  contain  water  only  during  times  of  flood.  In  the 
canyons  of  the  mountains  there  are  some  small  creeks  with  peren- 
nial flow,  but  they  do  not  reach  the  plains,  all  the  water  being  taken 
up  by  a  few  local  settlers  in  the  small  valleys  in  these  mountains. 

Flowing  springs  are  found  in  places  and  water  in  wells  is  found 
from  four  to  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  The  water  supply 
being  evidently  near  the  surface,  irrigation  from  wells  is  among 
the  possibilities. 

The  most  prominent  physical  feature  of  this  county  is  the  sec- 
Hodge,  p.  220:  "The  eastern  portion  of  what  was  the  Salinas  area  of  the 
Tigna  up  to  about  1674  was  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Manzano  mountains,  and  included  the  pueblo  aoove  mentioned  (Puara), 
pNOssibly  one  near  the  present  hamlet  of  Manzano,  and  in  all  probability  others, 
since  Ghamuseado  mentionB  the  existence  of  eleven  pueblos  in  this  area  in 
1581.  To  the. east  of  this  range  lay  a  country  bountifully  supplied  with  game, 
including  buifalo,  while  round  about  the  settlements  were  tibue  saline  lagoons 
from  which  this  section  derives  its  name  and  from  which  the  Indians  obtained 
salt  for  barter  with  tribes  as  far  south  as  Parral  in  Chihuahua.  Tet  the  in- 
habitants were  beset  with  many  disadvantages.  For  the  greater  part  their 
range  was  an  inhospitable  desert,  exposed  to  the  nomadic  and  warlike  Apache 
whose  constant  raids  resulted  first  in  the  abandonment  of  Ghilili,  between  1669 
and  1674,  then  Quaral  about  1674,  its  inhabitants  joining  those  of  Tajique, 
which  a  year  later  was  permanently  abandoned.  Most  of  these  villagers  of  the 
Salinas  fled  to  their  kindred  at  Isleta  on  the  Bio  Grande,  where  they  remained 
unta  1680." 

Tse  In  the  time  of  Oiiate,  the  Fray  Francisco  de  San  Miguel  was  assigned 
to  minister  to  the  roiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  of  the  Salinas,  the  Jumano 
and  the  Vaqueros  of  the  Plains,  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  an^  churches 
or  missions  were  built  in  this  section  until  some  years  later  —  possibly  about 
1636. 

T40  The  salt  lakes  were  visited  by  the  Spanish  settlers  regularly  each  year, 
sometimes  twice  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  salt  for  theniselves.  Ow- 
ing to  the  constant  hostility  of  the  Apaches  the  journeys  from  the  capital  — 
Suita  Fe  —  to  the  Salinas,  were  always  accompanied  by  troops.  See  Spaniah 
Archives  of  New  Mexico,  voL  ii,  p.  180,  Archive  252,  Bando  of  Governor  Mar- 
tines  as  to  escort  to  the  Salinas,  July  20,  1716;  also  Archive  357,  Bando  of 
Governor  Bustamante,  June  1,  1730  —  "announcing  that  on  June  9,  the  escort 
would  leave  Galist^o  for  the  salt  lakes  and  that  those  who  proposed  going  for 
salt  should  be  ready  at  Galistfio  on  that  day." 
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tion  known  as  the  Estancia  valley.  This  valley  is  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  north  and  south,  thirty  miles  wide  on  the  north,  and 
about  sixty  miles  wide  on  the  south.  The  land  is  mostly  a  sloping 
prairie,  ideal  for  stock-raising,  the  incline  being  toward  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west  Lying  east  of  a  depression  which  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  once  been  a  flowing  stream,  is  a  line  of  low  hills, 
beyond  which  to  the  rim  of  the  basin  alternate  valleys  and  other 
hills.  To  the  west  of  this  depression  the  ground  gradually  inclines 
toward  the  mountains^  the  surface  being  comparatively  smooth  until 
the  mountains  are  dose  at  hand,  when  it  is  broken  up  by  arroyos. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam. 

On  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  Estancia  valley  are  to  be 
found  deposits  of  fine  bituminous  coaL^^^  These  are  known  as  the 
Hagan  coal  fields. 

In  the  lowest  point  the  Estancia  valley  is  about  6,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Manzano  range  is  10,500  feet, 
the  mountains  making  an  abrupt  rise  from  the  plain  to  about  2,500 
feet. 

The  valley  is  traversed  its  entire  length  by  the  Santa  Pe  Central 
railroad,  the  termini  being  Santa  Fe  and  Torrance,  the  latter  a 
station  on  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway  system.  The 
Santa  Fe  Central  railroad  was  completed  in  1903.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  the  ''Belen  Cut-off''  of  the  Santa  Pe  Railway 
system  crosses  the  county  east  and  west  This  line  was  completed 
in  1907  and  connects  the  main  lines  of  the  Santa  Pe  east  of  New 

T41  This  eoal  field  is  probably  a  poitioii  of  the  same  coal  aeries  as  the  Madrid 
or  Oerrillos  mines^  interrupted  by  the  uplift  of  the  Oarrilloa  Mountains  on  the 
northeasL 

As  the  anthracite  coal  of  the  Oerrilloa  field  is  due  to  the  rapid  metamorph- 
iam  produced  by  igneous  intrunona,  it  is  far  more  than  probable,  eonBdenng 
the  Igneous  surroundings  of  the  Una  d^  Q9,to  field,  that  anthracite  coal  will 
be  found  in  this  field  1^  development  in  localities  nearer  to  the  uplift  of  the 
Oerrillos  and  San  Pedro  ranges. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Una  del  Gate  coal  measures,  showing  four  workable 
coal  seams  3%  to  4%  feet  in  thickness^  extends  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  diagonally  across  T.  13  N.,  B.  6  E.^  from  sec  6 
to  sec  33,  inclusive,  with  an  almost  continuous  outcrop  along  an  irregular  line 
between  the  sections  named.  Two  of  the  coal  seams  have  from  one  to  three 
dirt  bands  along  the  outcrop,  but  upon  the  Una  del  Gate  mine,  the  only  place 
the  field  has  beoi  developed  to  any  great  extent,  the  dirt  band  pinched  out  at  a 
depth  of  260  feet 

About  12,000  acres,  or  more  than  half  of  T.  13  N.,  B.  6  E.,  has  been  already 
filed  upon  as  coal  lands,  and  about  2,000  acres  of  it  has  been  purchased  from 
the  Government  at  $20  per  acre. 
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Mexico  with  the  coast  lines  of  that  system,  at  Rio  Puerco,  twenty 
miles  west  of  Belen,  in  Valencia  county.  The  line  crosses  the 
Santa  Fe  Central  at  Willard  and  the  El  Paso  and  Sonthwestem  at 
Llano. 

The  first  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Torrance  county  was 
named  by  Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero  and  consisted  of  William 
Mcintosh,  Juan  C.  Jaramillo,  and  Bias  Dur&n.  The  first  board 
elected  by  the  people  was  chosen  at  the  election  held  in  1904  and 
consisted  of  Valentin  Candelaria,  chairman,  Santiago  Madrid,  and 
Pablo  Maldonado.  John  W.  Corbett  was  the  first  probate  clerk; 
fiiBt  sheriff,  Manuel  Sanchez  y  Sanchez;  treasurer,  William  Mc- 
intosh; assessor,  Pablo  Jaramillo. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  county  are  Estancia,  Mountainair, 
Willard,  Torrance,  Moriarity,  Mcintosh,  Dur&n,  and  Encino. 

At  Mountainair  there  is  annually  held  a  Chautauqua  which  is 
fast  becoming  an  institution  of  more  than  statewide  importance. 

The  farming  interests  of  this  section,  considering  its  being  al- 
most entirely  a  dry-farming  country,  are  very  considerable.^^* 

As  before  stated,  the  areas  within  this  county  are  replete  with 
localities  historically  of  great  consequence  and  importance.  Orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  county  of  Valencia,  the  history  of  that  great 
sub-division  is  also  the  story  of  Torrance  county. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Salinas  pueblos  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Manzano  range  were  visited  by  Chamuscado  in  1581.^^* 

When  Don  Juan  de  Onate  came  to  New  Mexico,  in  1598,  he  also 
visited  the  region,  now  a  part  of  Torrance  county.^**    In  this  same 

742  There  are  2,069  farms  in  the  county,  having  a  combined  area  of  369,774 
acree,  or  17.1  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  county.  Most  of  these  farms 
are  in  the  160  acre  class,  being,  in  fact,  homesteads,  but  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber in  the  class  of  260  acres  and  over  and  five  have  more  than  1,000  acres  each. 
The  most  important  crops  are  cereals,  vegetables  and  hay  and  forage,  in  the 
order  named.    Farm  products  are  worth  $233,000  annually. 

Although  it  has  been  pushed  back  somewhat  of  late  vears  by  the  dry-f arm- 
ing and  dairying  lines,  livestock  remains  the  most  profitable  industry  in  Tor- 
rance county.  Its  annual  revenues  from  stock  sold  and  slaughtcu^  total 
$232,000,  with  $129,000  added  from  wool  and  mohair  sales.  Eggs  and  poultry 
bring  in  $13,000  a  year.  There  are  2,170  horses  in  the  county,  350  mules, 
2,900  catUe,  50,000  riieep  and  some  goats  and  swine,  the  whole  having  a  value 
of  $176,000. 

T*8  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  256,  257. 

744  Spanish  Exptaration  in  the  Southwest,  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  pp.  233, 
234 ;  Account  of  the  Journey  which  they  made  to  the  Sea  and  of  the  visit  to  the 
Salines  and  the  Xumanas:  "On  the  6th  of  October  in  the  year  of  '98  the 
grovernor  set  out  from  this  pueblo  of  Ban  Juan,  province  of  the  Teguas.    On 
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year  the  first  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  district 
was  performed  by  the  Fray  Francisco  de  San  Migael/^  who  was 
chaplain  in  Onate's  army. 

the  iirat  day  we  traveled  four  leagues  to  the  first  pueblo  of  the  CSafiada  de  loi 
Tesfuas;  on  the  next  daj  siz  leagues  to  San  Marcos;  on  the  following  day  six 
leagues  to  the  pueblo  dd  Tuerto;  on  the  next,  two  lesfUM  to  the  firat  pueblo 
over  the  mountain,  last  pueblo  of  Puarij;  next  day  fiye  leagues  to  the  fint 
pueblo  of  the  salines;  next  day  four  leagues  to  tiie  last  puebb  of  the  salines, 
or  (Jallinas.  We  remained  tiiere  three  cUiys  and  visited  the  nlines  whieh  lie 
to  the  east  five  or  six  leagues  from  there.  They  consist  of  white  salt;  there 
are  many  very  large  and  good  ones,  and  they  are  seven  or  eis^t  leagues  in  «ir- 
cumf  wrenee.  Next  day  we  went  three  leagues  to  the  pueblo  of  Abbo,  and  the 
next  day  four  leagues  to  the  Xumanas.  There  are  three  pueblos^  one  of  them 
large  like  Cia  and  two  small  ones.  The  said  pueblos  of  the  salines  and  the 
Xumanas  all  rendered  obedience  to  his  Majesty.^' 

746  In  note  6  to  Fray  Alanso  de  BenavideB  MerMriai,  Ayer  translation, 
Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  has  given  us  all  the  information  posnbly  attainable 
in  relation  to  "the  Franciscans  who  served  their  cause  in  New  Mexico  from 
the  time  Juan  de  Oiiate  made  his  entry  into  the  province  in  1598.  The  list  is 
by  no  means  complete,  but  it  mav  aid  future  research  into  the  history  of  the 
first  permanent  missions  established  in  New  Mexico." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Ayer  translation  of  the  Memorial  is  limited  to  300  copiee, 
of  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Ayer,  the  writer  is  the  happy  possessor  of  Number  69, 
and  this  information  as  to  the  frayles  ought  to  find  more  extensive  dissemin- 
action  among  New  Mexicans,  I  have  thought  best  to  insert  here  aU  of  Mr. 
Hodge's  not^  insofar  as  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  frayles  who  came  with 
Ofiate: 

"Pedro  Garrescal.  Mentioned  as  being  in  New  Mexico  by  Vetaneurt 
(MenologiOt  293,  1871) ;  he  returned  to  Mexico  where  he  died  August  28,  1622. 
Bancroft  (Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  154)  states  that  Carrescal  was  perhaps  a 
member  of  Esealona's  party,  Ofiate 's  expedition  of  1604. 

''Juan  Claroa  Went  to  New  Mexico  with  Ofiate  in  1598,  being  assigned  to 
the  Tigua  province,  including  the  pueblos  of  Napeya  (Napfia  Bandia)  PuaHly. 
Mohooui  (Moqui),  Qualaefi,  Te^amA,  'y  ultimamente  Trenaquel  de  la  mesilla' 
(%.e.,  aown  the  Bio  Grande),  with  many  others.  Claros  returned  to  Mexico  in 
1601,  while  Ofiate  was  exploring  the  plains. 

''Andres  Oorchada.  Went  to  New  Mexico  with  Ofiate  in  1598,  being  as- 
signed to  the  province  of  the  Trias  (-Tsia-Siaf )  and  the  pueblos  of  Tamaya 
(Santa  Ana),  the  province  of  Acoma,  the  province  of  Truni  (Zufii),  and  the 
province  of  Mohoee  (Moqui).    Ck)rchada  returned  to  Mexico  in  1601. 

"Juan  de  Escalona.  Once  a  guardian  of  the  monastery  of  Quauhquecholan 
(San  Martin  de  Huaquechula) ,  Mexico;  joined  Ofiate 's  force  in  New  Mexico  in 
1599,  succeeding  Fray  Alonso  Martinez  as  Comiedrio,  which  office  he  evidently 
retained  until  1605,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Francisco  de  Escobdr.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  Escalona  appears  in  Vetaneurt,  Menologio,  207,  1871,  in 
Z&rate  Salmer6n,  Belacidn  (Land  of  Sunshine,  February,  1900^  p.  185;  fl26), 
and  in  Torquemada,  Monorchia  Indiana,  iii,  598,  1723.  See  his  Carta  in  Tor- 
quemada,  i,  673-675,  1723,  also  Vetaneurt,  Cr&nica,  299,  ed.  1871.  Escalona 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  church  built  by  him  at  Santo  Domingo,  June  22, 
1607. 

' '  Francisco  de  Escobar.  Went  to  New  Mexico  probably  in  1604,  in  October 
of  whieh  year  he  accompanied  Ofiate  as  Comisdrio  on  his  joumev  to  the  Oulf  of 
California,  and  in  the  year  following  succeeded  Escalona  as  Custodian  of  the 
province.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  narrative  of  the  expedition.  He  died 
m  New  Mexico.     (Vetaneurt,  Cr&^ioa,  300,  1871;    Teatro  Mexicano,  i,  263, 
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Although  this  friar  was  assigned  to  missionary  work  in  this  lo- 
cality, it  is  practically  certain,  however,  that  the  work  of  building 
the  churches  at  Quar&i  and  other  places  in  the  Salinas  did  not 
commence  until  at  least  twenty-five  years  later. 

The  headquarters  of  this  friar  were  at  Pecos.  The  first  actual 
missions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Salinas  region  were  in  all 
probability  established  in  1629  by  Francisco  de  Acevedo  at  Ab6  and 

1871;  Torquemada,  Monarchia  India$ut,  i,  678,  1723;  Bandelier,  Dooumentary 
History  of  the  Zvni  Tribe^  73.) 

"Boque  de  Figueredo.  Mentioned  hj  BeriBtain  j  Soaza  (Biblioteoa^  2d 
ed.,  i,  442)  as  a  'religioso  franciaeano  de  la  provineia  del  Banto  Evangdio,  y 
miaionero  en  el  Nuevo  M6xieo.  Aeompafio  el  a&o  1604,  al  capitan  general,  D. 
Juan  de  Ofiate,  en  la' expedici6n  &  aquellas  provincial;  j  eeeribid  (1)  ''Be- 
laei6n  del  Viage  al  Nuevo  Mexico."  (2)  ''Ldbro  de  las  fundaeiones  cnetianaa 
del  Nuevo  Mexico,  y  Vidas  de  los  Varones  ilustres  de  aquella  Cnatodia."  Citaa 
estos  opiisculos;  que  pareee  ee  gnardan  en  el  archivo  del  convento  grande  de  8. 
Francisco  de  Mexico,  Betancur,  Barcia  j  Pinelo.'  It  will  be  seen  that  Fray 
Boque  was  also  a  member  of  Perea's  band  of  missionaries.  See  also  Guellab. 
Bandolier  (Doc.  Hist,  Zu/Hi  Tribe,  93)  states  that  Figueredo  did  not  accom- 
pany Onate,  and  Bancroft  does  not  include  him  in  his  list  of  Onate's  associ- 
ates in  1598,  but  this  is  no  indication  that  Fray  Boque  did  not  join  Ofiate 
later. 

' '  Francisco.  A  lay  brother  who  accompanied  Ofiate  to  New  Meadco  in  1598. 
See  Villagr&n,  Historia  de  la  Nueva  Mixioo,  canto  xi 

''Juan  de  Dies.    A  lay  brother  who  accompanied  Ofiate  to  New  Mexico  in 

1598,  later  settling  at  Pecos.  See  Villagiin,  Historia  de  la  Nikeva  MSxioOy 
canto  xi;  Bancroft^  Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  124,  132. 

"Lope  Izquierdo.    Joined  Ofiate 's  expedition,  evidently  under  Escalona  in 

1599.  Betumed  to  Mexico  in  1601  during  Ofiate 's  absence  on  the  plains. 
"Alonso  de  Lugo.    Accompanied  Ofiate  to  New  Mexico  in  1598,  being  as- 
signed to  the  Jemez  pueblos  and  certain  nomadic  tribes  to  the  westward,  but 
returned  to  Mexico  in  1601. 

"Martin.  A  lay  brother  who  accompanied  Ofiate  to  New  Mexico  in  1598. 
See  Villagr&n,  Historia  de  la  Nitexa  Mixico,  canto  xi. 

"Alonso  Martinez.  Accompanied  Ofiate  to  New  Mexico  in  1598  as  Comi- 
sdrio;  returned  to  Mexico  for  more  friars  in  March,  1599  and  there  remained. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Juan  de  Escalona,  q.v. 

"Gaston  de  Peralta.  Joined  Ofiate 's  colony,  evidently  under  Escalona  in 
1599.    Betumed  to  Mexico  in  1601. 

"Crist6bal  de  Quinofies.  Probably  a  member  of  Ofiate 's  colony,  1598-1604. 
Established  the  church,  hospital  and  monastery  at  San  Felipe,  mastering  the 
Queres  language.  Died  there,  April  27,  1609.  (Vetancurt,  Menoldgio,  137; 
Cr6nica,  315,  ed.  1871.) 

"Juan  de  Bosas.  Went  to  New  Mexico  with  Ofiate  in  1598,  being  assigned 
to  the  province  of  the  Chores  {Queres)  with  the  pueblos  of  Castixes  {8an 
Felipe),  Santo  Domingo,  GochiU,  San  Marcos,  Sant  Ghrist6bal  {8an  Cristd- 
bal),  Santa  Ana  (Galiatio),  Quipana,  and  others.  He  returned  to  Mexico  in 
1601. 

"Orist6bal  de  Salaz&r.  Went  to  New  Mexico  with  Ofiate  (his  cousin),  in 
1598;  but  died  early  in  1599  on  his  way  back  to  Mexico  for  more  friars  (Ban- 
croft, Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  147 ;  Ofiate,  Oopia  de  Carta,  2  de  Marzo,  1599, 
Doc,  de  Indias,  xvi,  313).  While  in  New  Mexico  he  was  assigned  the  province 
of  the  Tewa,  including  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  San  Juan  Bautista,  'Sant 
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Tabir&,  and  probably  also  at  Tenab6,  bnt  before  the  massiye-walled 
churches  and  monasteries  were  completed,  the  village-dwellers  of 
the  Salinas,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Bio  Grande,  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  ever  recurring  raids  of  the  terrible  Apache,  that  every 
village  of  the  Salinas  was  abandcmed  before  the  great  Pueblo  Re- 
volt of  1680. 

The  ruins  of  these  ancient  habitations  have  been  aptly  desig- 
nated by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  New  Mexican  writers  as, 
''The  Cities  That  Died  of  Pear.'*  No  better  descriptive  story  of 
the  country  of  the  Salinas  can  be  written.    Mr.  Walter  says :  ^** 

Deceptive  is  the  country  of  the  Saline  Pueblos.  Viewed  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Manzanos  on  a  spring  morning  or  in  late  summer 

Franeiseo  de  lo8  Espaiioles'  (San  Gabriel,  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  the 
West),  and  others  (Ofiate  in  Doe,  de  Indiae,  zvi,  116:  Torquemada,  Monorchia 
In^Uana,  i,  673). 

''Pedro  de  Salmer6n.  Perhaps  a  member  of  Escobar's  party,  Ofiate 's  ex- 
pedition of  1604  (Bancroft,  AriBona  and  New  Mexioo,  154,  157).  His  'Diario 
de  la  entrada  en  d  Nuevo  M^jieo,  dirigido  &  los  prelados  de  sa  orden,'  is  cited 
without  date  by  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  FeMoeOy  146. 

"Juan  de  »ui  Buenaventura.  A  lar  brother  and  a  member  of  Ofiate 'a  col- 
ony of  1598;  probably  returned  to  Mexico  in  1601,  but  went  again  to  New 
Mexico,  as  he  was  with  Ofiate  on  his  expedition  of  1604.  (Z&rate  Salmerdn, 
translation,  op,  ait.,  47.  See  also  Bancroft,  Arigona  a$id  New  Mexico,  124, 
151,  154.) 

' '  Francisco  de  San  Miguel  Accompanied  Ofiate  in  1598,  and  was  assigned 
the  proTinoe  of  Pecos,  the  Vaqueros  Indians  (Mesealero  and  Jicarilla  Apache) 
of  tne  plains,  the  pueblos  of  the  Oran  Salina  east  of  tbe  "S&o  Grande,  the 
Jumano  and  othersi  He  returned  to  Mexico  with  other  friars  in  1601  (Ofiate 
in  Doe.  de  Indiae,  rn,  113).  See  his  letter  relating  to  the  expedition  in  Tor- 
quemada. Monorchia  Indiana,  i  676-678,  1723.  Oonsult  Bancroft,  op.  oit., 
and  Twitch^  Leading  Facte  of  New  Mexican  Hietory,  i,  321,  331. 

"Francisco  de  Velasco.  Joined  the  colony  of  Ofiate,  his  cousin,  in  1599  or 
1600;  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  from  New  Mexico  to  the  |dains  in 
1601,  and  probably  on  another  expedition  northward  from  Santa  Fe  in  1604. 
He  evidently  succeeded  Escobar  as  Comiadrio  about  1607,  and  is  seemingly 
the  Francisco  de  Velasco  who  was  Lector  Jubdodo  of  the  Provineia  del  Santo 
Evangelio  Mexicano  at  least  between  1629  and  1634.  (See  Z&rate  Salmerdn, 
op.  cit.j  45;  Torquemada,  Monorchia  Indiana,  i,  678,  Madrid  1723;  Yetaneurt, 
Menologio,  478;  Bancroft,  Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  21,  149,  151,  154,  157.) 
According  to  Yetaneurt,  Yelasoo  the  Father  Provincial  was  bom  in  Teea- 
machalco.  The  same  authority  {Cr&nica,  323)  gives  the  name  'Francisco'  to 
Fernando  de  Yelasco  who  was  murdered  at  Pecos  in  the  rebellion  of  1680,  but 
it  is  correctly  given  in  the  Menologio.  The  two  priests  are,  of  course,  not  to 
be  confused. 

"Pedro  de  Yergara.  Bom  at  Yergara,  Oantabria:  son  of  Lorenzo  de  la 
Harraga  and  Juana  de  Yergara;  made  his  vows  at  Mexico  city,  June  2nd,  1595, 
and  went  with  Ofiate 's  colony  to  New  Mexico,  in  1598,  as  lay  friar.  With 
Yelasco  he  accompanied  Ofiate  to  the  plains  in  1601.  Died  in  Mexico,  May, 
1646.  See  Yetan^irt,  Menoldgio,  155;  Zirate  Salmer6n,  cited  bdow,  45;  Ban- 
croft, Arieona  and  New  Mexico,  124,  147. ' ' 

T4«  El  Palacio,  The  Cities  that  Died  of  Fear,  Paul  A.  F.  Walter. 
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after  the  raiiu^  it  seems  a  veritable  paradise.  In  a  sand  storm 
dense  enough  to  shroud  the  alkali  lakes  or  during  a  blizzard  that 
hides  the  massive  mountains,  it  is  a  land  with  cruel  fangs  in  which 
man  is  heavily  handicapped  in  battling  against  climatic  vicissi- 
tudes. Human  wave  upon  wave  has  swept  across  the  valley  to  the 
very  top  of  the  lofty  western  ramparts  only  to  be  beaten  back 
again  and  again  by  relentless  nature.  Even  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  science  and  skill  are  combining  to  reclaim  this  magic  do- 
main, but  the  outcome  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Upon  nearer  acquaintance,  one  discovers  it  to  be  a  country  of 
sudden  and  sullen  moods,  a  land  of  an  infinite  variety  of  expression, 
a  region  of  contrasts  and  of  weirdness,  a  mountain-locked  basin 
whose  story  has  never  been  fully  told.  The  Spaniards  arrived  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  flash  upon  the  pages  of  written  history  a  passing 
impression  of  the  last  Pueblo  occupants,  the  Piros  and  the  Tiguas. 
Less  than  a  hundred  yeais  after  the  first  pale-face  invaders  had 
sighted  the  house  p3rramids  in  the  Manzanos,  these  had  crumbled 
and  became  ''The  Cities  That  Were  Forgotten^*  so  glowingly  pic- 
tured by  C.  P.  Lummis  in  **The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo.''  iU>mance 
with  more  than  customary  haste  enveloped  them  in  the  haze  of  mys- 
tery until  they  became  a  sort  of  Fata  Morgana  that  lured  treasure 
hunters  across  the  seas  from  as  far  as  Brazil  and  France,  as  well 
as  from  regions  nearby  where  people  should  have  known  better. 
It  remained  for  Adolph  A.  F.  Bandelier,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
to  separate  the  truth  from  the  fiction,  and  vnth  the  keen  analysis  of 
a  bom  and  trained  investigator,  to  bare  some  of  the  innermost  se- 
crets of  **The  Cities  That  Died  of  Fear,*'  communities  that  suc- 
cumbed because  their  very  preparedness  and  thrift  attracted  the 
less  provident  rovers  of  the  plains. 

But  even  the  critical  Bandelier  and  the  cynical  Lummis  have 
not  dispelled  all  of  the  mystery  nor  destroyed  all  of  the  romance 
that  clmgs  about  the  Saline  Pueblos.  To  this  day,  the  ruins  of 
Ab6,  Quaraf  and  Tabir&  inspire  awe  and  are  counted  among  the 
most  striking  landmarks  of  the  Southwest.  No  one  as  yet  biows 
how  and  when  they  were  founded  nor  much  of  their  story  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Museum  of  New  Mexico  has  acquired  title  to  the  site  of 
Quaraf  and  to  one-half  of  Tabiri,  just  as  it  has  to  Pecos,  whose 
mission  church  ruin  it  has  preserved  for  future  generations.  The 
School  of  American  Archaeology  has  made  preliminary  excavations 
at  Quarai  and  has  partially  c(mfirmed  and  partially  disproved  the 
oondusions  of  Bandelier.  One  seal  has  been  broken  and  the  other 
six  ¥nll  no  doubt  yield  to  further  research  by  the  School.  ' '  Dig  and 
ye  shall  find,"  is  as  true  among  the  Pueblo  ruins,  as  it  is  at  Corinth 
and  at  Baalbeck. 
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The  Estaneia  Valley,  dtaated  juat  a  little  north  of  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  New  Mexico,  is  indnded  in  the  land  of  the 
Salme  Pueblos,  for  it  is  there  that  the  salt  lakes  that  gave  the 
name  to  the  mountain  towns  are  located.  This  region  is  therefore 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  imposing  and  beautiful  Manzano  moun- 
tains, the  main  feature  of  the  landscape  for  many  miles.  These 
are  connected  with  the  geologically  remariuible  Sandia  range  by 
low,  wooded  ridges,  and  on  the  south  with  the  Oallinas,  by  a  series 
of  tablelands  and  hiUs,  also  densely  timbered.  But  few  passes  give 
ingress  to  the  valley  from  the  west,  those  most  traveled  being  Abo 
and  Tij4ras,  and  next  to  these.  Hell  Canyon,  which  lies  between 
them.  Toward  the  north  rise  the  San  Ysidro,  San  Pedro,  and  Ortiz 
ranges,  sloping  down  to  the  Galisteo  Divide,  the  natural  boundary 
between  the  Tanos  pueblos  of  the  Oalisto  basin  and  the  domain  of 
the  Tiguas  and  Piros  of  the  Salines.  The  eastern  ramparts,  the 
Cerrito  del  Lobo,  and  farther  south  the  Pedem&l  and  Las  Aidmas 
hills,  with  Rattlesnake  Peak,  have  to  the  west  of  them  the  csurious 
salt  and  alkali  lagoons,  well-nigh  impassable  moats,  as  inhospitable 
a  barrier  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Southwest.  To  the  south  lie  the 
Gallinas  hills,  with  but  few  springs  and  with  long  distances  to  the 
brackish  underground  waters. 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  western  hills  and  mountains,  at- 
taining their  greatest  elevation  in  the  Sandias  and  Manzanos,  pierc- 
ing the  clouds  at  an  altitude  of  10,600  feet,  are  lUIuringly  blue  and 
well  proportioned  in  outline.  Strange  to  say,  the  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere  makes  them  seem  more  distant  dian  they  are.  Ap- 
proaching their  pine  and  cedar-clad  slop^  they  appear  still  more 
inviting,  the  country  of  the  foothills  laughing  with  wild  flowers  and 
verdure.  But  starting  from  the  densely  wooded  mountain  flanks 
and  traveling  toward  the  east,  nature  assumes  a  giinmier  and  grim- 
mer aspect,  until  finally  the  heaps  of  bones  of  livestock  that  has 
perished  for  lack  of  water,  become  more  frequent  and  human  habi- 
tations fewer,  as  the  forbidding  shores  of  the  alkaline  and  salt  lakes 
with  their  mirages  and  bitter  waters  are  approached.  South  of 
these,  lagoons  fill  crater-like  bowls  on  the  plains,  for  all  the  world 
like  cups  set  there  by  Titans  at  play,  while  others  stretch  for  miles 
and  miles  in  shallow  mazes,  to  the  west  of  the  New  Mexico  Central 
Railroad.  The  lakes  shimmer  delusively  in  the  sun  or  moonli^t,  no 
matter  from  which  direction  one  approaches. 

Archaeologically,  it  is  only  the  foothill  region  that  is  of  interest. 
Little  consecutive  scientific  work  has  been  done  here.  In  fact, 
investigations,  outside  of  the  one  summer's  excavations  at  Quarai 
by  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  and  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  Piro  language  by  J.  P.  Harrington  of  the  School  have  not 
gone  beyond  desultory  reconnaisances.    To  the  north,  in  the  Galis- 
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t6o  baam,  however,  as  well  as  at  Pecos  and  in  the  Pajjarito,  still 
farther  north,  archaeologists  have  excavated  extensively,  have  made 
a  fairly  complete  and  accurate  surv^  of  shrines,  monnds  and  com- 
munity of  small  houses  and  have  classified  in  part  the  evidences 
of  human  occupations  from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  But  in 
the  Saline  region  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  isolated  canyons, 
ancient  ruins,  shrines  and  pictographs  that  have  never  been  mapped 
or  recorded,  and  are  being  reported  in  a  vague  way  from  time  to 
time  by  sheep-herders,  or  by  the  occasional  travder  on  the  remote 
by-ways  of  the  State. 

While  no  epoch-making  discoveries  are  likely  to  be  made  in  this 
region,  it  is  probable  that  intensive  archaeological  research  will  be 
rewarded  with  interesting  material,  for  it  is  there  that  the  old 
Pueblo  culture  was  thrust  farthest  eastward  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  it  was  there  that  it  was  in  constant  contact  with  the  Plains 
Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

Except  on  the  slopes  of  the  Manzanos  and  Sandias,  this  entire 
region  is  without  perennial  streams.  From  a  few  springs  in  the 
mountains,  rivulets  make  a  brave  attempt  to  reach  tiie  valley  but 
tiey  disappear  before  they  have  trickled  very  far.  Dry  water 
courses  fill  with  rushing  waters  during  or  after  heavy  storms  which 
at  times  sweep  with  great  violence  over  the  Estancia  Valley,  but 
the  torrents  sink  into  the  porous  soil  within  a  few  houra  After  the 
winter's  snows  or  during  tiie  rainy  season,  water  holes  fill  up  and 
shallow  lagoons  dot  the  landscape,  but  outside  of  the  alkali  lakes, 
there  are  no  permanent  reservoirs,  and  in  years  of  drouth,  the 
alkali  and  salt  lakes,  too,  disappear,  leaving  the  glistening  white 
lakebeds  baking  in  the  sun. 

Not  until  very  recent  years,  was  permanent  settlement  attempted 
in  the  Estancia  Valley  itself.  In  ancient  times,  the  permanent  habi- 
tations were  only  along  the  rim  and  on  the  slope,  while  the  country 
in  between  was  tenantless.  As  far  as  known,  there  are  no  prehis- 
toric mounds  in  the  basm,  but  only  in  the  canyons  and  foothills 
that  spread  out  from  it  in  all  directions.  Today,  two  railroads 
cross  the  valley  and  a  third  skims  along  its  southern  edge,  while 
settlements  have  sprang  up  along  these  railroads;  especially  at 
Estancia  and  Willard,  where  the  subterranean  water  table  comes 
very  near  to  the  surface.  At  Estancia,  as  well  as  at  Antelope 
Springs  and  at  Manzano,  springs  fed  by  the  underground  drainage 
from  the  Manzano  mountains  spout  to  the  surface.  Why  no  settle- 
ments were  made  at  the  former  two  points  in  ancient  times^  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  except  that  both  sites  are  much  exposed  to  attacks 
from  any  and  every  direction  and  the  Pueblos  preferred  to  build 
either  in  the  less  accessible  canyons  or  on  the  more  easily  defended 
hilltops. 
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Prom  Eseobosa  to  Chilili  is  a  scant  five  miles,  but  along  the  high- 
way are  enooontered  some  of  the  steepest  climbs  and  fairest  sooieiy 
of  the  entire  trip.  Modem  Chilili  is  situated  <»i  the  north  blofF  of 
a  stream  that  disappears  a  short  distance  below.  In  the  vilUge 
itself  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  ancient  pueblo,  but  on  the  older  site 
the  foundations  of  the  mission  church  were  traced  recently  by  N.  C. 
Nelson,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Chilili  was 
mentioned  as  a  ''captain"  of  a  pueblo  by  Onate  in  1598,  and  Bensr 
vides  refers  to  it  in  1630  as  a  mission  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Natividad. 

Prederick  Webb  Hodge  sums  up  the  authorities  on  Chilili  in  his 
Handbook  of  American  Indians : 

In  this  church  were  interred  the  remains  of  Pray  Alonzo  Pei- 
nado  after  1617,  who  went  to  New  Mexico  about  1608,  and  to 
whom  was  attributed  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
erection  of  the  chapel.  The  village  was  abandoned,  according  to 
Bandelier,  between  1669  and  1676,  on  account  of  persistent  hostil- 
ity of  the  Apache,  the  inhabitants  retiring  mostly  to  the  Tigua 
villages  on  the  Bio  Orande,  but  some  joined  the  Mansos  at  El  Paso. 
According  to  Vetancourt  the  pueblo  contained  500  Piros  in  1680, 
and  Benavides  referred  to  it  as  a  Tompiros  pueblo  50  years  earlier; 
but  Bandelier  believes  these  statements  to  be  in  error,  since  the 
northern  pueblos  of  the  Salinas  belonged  to  the  Tigua. 

Says  Bandelier: 

The  former  Tigua  pueblo  of  ChiUll  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
the  creek,  but  its  site  is  now  built  over,  and  only  a  few  traces  of  the 
small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  are  visible  on 
the  east  baok.  The  inhabitants  of  Chilili  say  tiiat  metates  and 
arrow  heads  are  still  occasionally  found.  I  noticed  some  black  and 
red  potsherds,  and  later  I  saw  a  handsomely  decorated  water  um, 
well  preserved  and  ornamented  with  symbols  of  the  rain,  the  tadpole 
and  of  fish,  painted  black  on  cream-colored  ground,  ^ich  had 
been  exhumed  at  Chilili.  It  is  in  possession  of  the  Hon.  B.  E.  Twit- 
chell  of  Santa  Pe.  The  brook  running  through  Chilili  extends  only 
a  mile  beyond  that  hamlet,  further  down  it  sinks,  like  all  the  water 
courses  that  descend  from  the  Manzano  chain  towards  the  Salinas. 
These  constantly  fill  up  their  own  beds  with  drift  and  sand,  and 
thus,  in  course  of  time,  gradually  recede.  Years  ago,  so  old  resi- 
dents affirm,  this  brook  had  permanent  water  for  <Hie  mile  and  a 
half  farther  east  It  is  well  to  note  such  local  peculiarities,  for  they 
tend  to  explain  changes  of  locality  of  Indian  villages  in  former 
times. 

The  Sierra  de  Gallego,  also  called  Sierra  de  Camue,  divides 
Chilili  from  San  Pedro  toward  the  north.    The  Camue  range  is 
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not  very  high  and  pine  forests  cover  its, slopes,  reaching  to  the 
crests  and  summits.  In  ancient  times  these  pine-clad  heights  must 
have  been  solitudes  as  they  are  today.  The  old  grant  of  Camue 
mentions  a  ruin  in  the  mountains,  west  of  the  Spanish  settlement, 
that  was  founded  and  soon  abandoned  towards  the  end  of  the  past 
century.  The  grant  of  Camue  was  made  by  Governor  Tomas  Velez 
Cadiupin  in  1763.  In  1771  the  settlers  petitioned  for  leave  to 
abandon  the  place,  which  had  become  untenable  on  account  of  the 
Apaches.  That  ruin  is  called  Uis  ruinas  antigtias  del  pueblo  que 
Uaman  de  S.  ArUonio,  While  descending  from  the  crest  of  Camue, 
the  traveler  obtains  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  region  to  the  east 
and  south,  a  vast  expanse  of  singuliar  bleakness.  Desolate  plains 
spread  to  the  east ;  dismal  hills  bonier  them  along  the  horizon ;  only 
two  or  three  springs  rise  to  the  surface  between  Oalist^  and  the 
salt  marshes.  One  of  these  bears  the  name  of  Ojo  del  Cibolo  (Buf- 
falo Springs),  57  miles  south  of  Galist^o.  The  other  springs  are 
Ojo  del  Berrendo  (Antelope  Springs),  41  miles,  and  Ojo  Hediondo 
(Stinking  Spring)  27%  miles  south  of  Oalisteo. 

It  is  at  Chilili  that  one  hears  for  the  first  time  the  stories  of  buried 
treasures  and  treasure-hunting  expeditions.  Less  than  two  de- 
cades ago,  so  the  visitor  is  seriously  informed,  a  Brazilian  suc- 
ceeded in  lifting  the  hidden  gold  underneath  the  altar  of  the  old 
church.  For  weeks  he  had  employed  men  digging  within  the  ruins 
of  the  sanctuary.  Then  came  the  hour  when  he  announced  that 
the  following  day  he  would  unearth  the  treasure  and  would  divide 
it  with  the  people.  During  that  night,  however,  his  men  made  away 
with  it  The  people  of  Chilili  sought  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
Brazilian,  who  remained,  but  the  proposed  lynching  was  averted. 
The  Brazilian  subsequently  had  a  number  of  thrilling  adventures 
in  the  Manzanos,  which  are  related  with  much  detail  and  great 
gusto  by  the  old  timers. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert  in  his  official  report  in  1847  says: 

Two  niiles  further  brought  us  to  the  deserted  village  of  Chilili ; 
from  this  place  the  road  continues  (m  in  the  course  to  the  salt  lakes 
which  are  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  town  of  Chilili  is  one  of  mod- 
em construction;  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  formed  by  placing 
logs  upright  in  the  ground,  and  plastering  them  over  with  mud. 
The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat,  and  composed  of  the  same  mater- 
ials. The  town  was  deserted  some  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  stream  that  supplied  the  place  with  water.  Part 
of  the  inhabitants  have  formed  a  new  town  higher  up  on  tiie  course 
of  this  fickle  stream. 
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Benavides  in  1630  wrote  of  Chilill  as  the  ''first  pueblo"  of  the 
TompiroB  nation  to  which  he  ascribed : 

Pourteen  or  fifteen  pueblos,  in  which  there  must  be  more  than 
ten  thousand  souls,  with  six  monasteries  and  very  good  churches; 
all  are  converted,  and  for  the  most  part  baptized,  and  others  are 
being  catechized  and  taught^  and  with  their  training  schools  of  all 
trades,  as  in  other  pueblos.  The  land  is  little  fruitful,  by  reason  of 
the  many  cold  spells  and  the  few  waters.  In  this  province  are  the 
splradid  salines,  Uai  leagues  from  the  mines  of  Socorro. 

Prom  Chilill  to  Tajique  the  way  seems  long,  although  the  scenery 
is  not  uninteresting.'  Occasionally,  the  traveler  gets  glimpses  of 
the  vast  expanse  of  level  land  that  stretches  toward  the  east,  while 
the  Laguna  del  Perro  (Dog  Lake)  glistens  in  the  sun  and  a  mirage 
shimmers  between  the  horizon  and  the  cirrocumulus  doud  masses. 
Tajique  itself  is  a  village  in  open  formation  and  like  Torre6n,  a  few 
miles  beyond,  which  it  resembles,  is  not  near  as  picturesque  as  Ti- 
jiras,  Manzano  or  Punta  de  Agua.  Tajique  furnished  a  refuge  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Quarai  in  1674,  but  a  year  later,  Tajique,  too, 
had  to  be  abandoned.  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  original  town 
or  church  but  a  mound  overgrown  with  vegetation. 

Of  Tajique,  Lieut.  Abert  says : 

Hunting  below  the  town  without  finding  water,  we  were  forced 
to  encamp  higher  up  on  the  stream,  where  we  found  an  abundant 
supply.  At  this  town  we  met  Mr.  E.  J.  Yaughan,  a  Missourian. 
He  had,  he  said,  been  extremely  anxious  as  to  his  safety  in  remain- 
ing here,  for  an  insurrectionary  feeling  was  rife  through  the  whole 
country,  particularly  at  this  out-of-the-way  place ;  and  this  feeling 
was  not  a  little  excited  by  messages  from  persons  in  Chihuahua, 
stating  that  they  were  about  to  come  up  by  this  road,  with  11,000 
men,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  New  Mexicans  would  destroy 
all  the  detestable  heretics.  And  he  accidentally  heard  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  arranging  the  partition  they  would  make 
of  his  goods;  for  he  was  here  trading  with  the  people  for  com,  and 
the  wagons  we  saw  yesterday  were  some  that  he  had  sent  on  to 
Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Yaughan  said  he  had  spent  thirteen  years  in  this 
country.  He  gave  me  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  customs  of 
the  Pueblos,  and  tells  me  that  they  have  a  dance,  call^  Monte- 
zuma's dance,  which  is  danced  aiound  the  pole.  He  also  stated  that 
when  he  first  came  to  this  country  that  the  ruins  of  Pecos  were  in- 
habited, and  that  he  had  been  there  and  seen  the  sacred  fire. 

It  was  at  Tajique,  on  July  16,  1659,  that  occurred  the  death  of 
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Fray  Qer6nimo  de  la  Liana,  who  built  the  mifieion  at  Cnaral.  Just 
one  hundred  years  later,  the  remains  were  taken  up  and  transferred 
to  the  parish  church  at  Santa  Fe  and  are  therefore  within  the  ca- 
thedral walls.  Bandelier  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
Franciscan,  telling  also  of  the  discovery  of  his  last  resting  place  in 
the  Cathedral.    He  says: 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1880,  while  preparing  to  remove  the  altar 
of  the  old  cathedral  of  Santa  Fe,  preliminary  to  closing  the  rear 
portion  of  the  present  edifice.  Father  Roily  (lately  deceased)  and 
Father  Oatignol  (curate  at  Belen)  noticed,  in  the  wall  of  the  old 
structure,  two  ancient  inscriptions.  Upon  deciphering  them  they 
proved  to  indicate  the  place  where  two  cysts  had  beoi  immured, 
each  of  which  enclosed  the  remains  of  a  Franciscan  monk  from  the 
17th  century.  The  inscripticms  were  carefully  cleaned  from  the 
abode  which  had  accumulated  over  them  and  today  they  can  be 
seen,  together  with  the  chancel  dedicated  to  the  parish  church  of 
Santa  Fe  by  the  governor,  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Marin  del  Val- 
le,  in  1761,  in  the  vacant  room  behind  the  main  altar. 

A  free  translation  of  the  two  inscriptions  conveys  the  following 
information : 

No.  1.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  Venerable  Father  Ascenci6n 
de  Z4rate,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  etc.,  which  were  taken  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  San  Lorenzo  of  Picuri^s,  on 
the  8th  day  of  May,  1759,  and  were  transferred  to  this  parish 
church  of  tiie  town  of  Santa  Fe,  11th  of  August  of  the  said  year. 
(The  inscription  further  states  that  the  transfer  of  the  remains  of 
the  monk  referred  to  below  took  place  aa  the  same  day.) 

No.  2.  Here  rest  the  remains  of  the  Ven.  Father  Ger6nimo  de 
la  Liana,  etc.,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  which  were  taken  from 
the  ruined  mission  of  Quarac  at  the  Salinas,  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1759,  by  the  governor,  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Marin  del 
Yalle,  governor  and  captain  general  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  expense 
of  whom  this  sepulchre  was  constructed. 

We  repeat  that  the  above  are  not  strictly  translations  of  the 
inscriptions,  but  merely  convey  the  substance  of  their  texts. 

So  far  these  two  tombs  have  been  the  only  ones  from  the  17th 
century  identified  in  New  Mexico.  The  sepulchre  of  Fray  Juan  de 
Jesus,  the  priest  whom  the  Indians  of  Jemez  murdered  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1680,  may  yet  be  discovered,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been 
attempted. 

Concerning  the  first,  one  of  the  two  Franciscans  whose  remains 
are  at  the  cathedral,  documentary  information  is  slight.  The  date 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  given  in  the  authors  who  treat  of 
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the  ancient  New  Mexican  missions,  but  it  is  known  he  stood  in  high 
repute  for  his  virtues  and  as  an  educator  of  the  Indians.  He  was 
sent  to  the  mission  of  Picurids,  and  died  there  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1632.  That  his  body  has  been  interred  in  the  church  of  that 
pueblo  was  a  well  known  fact  in  the  17th  century. 

Much  more  definite  data  exist  in  regard  to  Fray  Geronimo  de 
la  Liana.  He  was  a  native  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  son  of  Juan 
de  la  Liana  and  Dona  Isabel  de  la  Baya.  His  father  was  a  Span- 
iard, his  mother  a  Creole  lady  from  Mexico.  He  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  on  the  21st  of  November,  1629,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  learning.  When  he  came  to  New  Mexico  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  1636,  since  we  are  in  po^ 
session  of  a  note  written  by  him  at  Santa  Fe  in  that  year.  Vetan- 
curt  says  of  him:  He  became  the  oracle  of  that  custody,  and  a 
model  for  the  people.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  the 
pueblo  and  mission  of  Cuarai  or  Cuarac,  five  miles  southeast  of  the 
present  town  of  Manzano,  where  he  died  (among  the  Tigua  Indians) 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1659.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Cuarai,  the  ruins  of  which  today  constitute  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque objects  among  New  Mexican  antiquities. 

Aa  late  as  1706  there  still  lived  Indians  who  remembered  Fray 
Gerdnimo  de  la  Liana  well,  and  spoke  in  glowing  words  of  his  vir- 
tues; nay  of  miracles  which  he  should  have  performed.  Among  the 
Spanish  population  his  name  was  but  faintly  remembered.  In  that 
same  year,  however,  a  letter  was  written  to  New  Mexico  by  a  monk 
who  has  lately  acquired  some  celebrity  (in  connection  with  the  no- 
torious governor  of  New  Mexico,  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de  Penalosa) 
the  latter  having  attributed  to  that  monk  a  report  oa  a  supposed 
expedition  of  his  to  the  northeast.  It  is  abundantly  proven  that  the 
report  in  question  was  written  by  Penalosa  himself  and  that  the 
friar  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  document  or  with  the  purported 
expedition.  That  friar  was  Fray  Nicolas  de  Freytas  (a  Portuguese) 
and  he  certified  to  the  fact  that  in  1669  he  disinterred  the  body  of 
Fray  Ger6nimo  de  la  Liana  inside  of  the  church  of  Cuarac  or 
Cuarai  and  removed  it  to  another  place  in  the  same  edifice  near 
the  altar,  and  where  it  was  less  exposed  to  humidity. 

The  pueblos  around  the  salt  basin  of  the  Manzano  were  in  the 
17th  century  at  least  six,  perhaps  s<^ven  in  number.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain yet  whether  there  was  an  Indian  village  at  the  Manzano  after 
the  occupation  of  New  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  although  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  it.  The  six  pueblos,  about  the  existence  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are,  from  north  to  south:  Chilili, 
Tajique  and  Cuarai,  all  inhabited  by  Tiguas;  Ab6,  Tenab6,  and 
Tabiri,  inhabited  by  Piros.  The  latter  is  the  place  now  falsely 
called  Gran  Quivira.  There  was  also  a  village  of  Jumanos  in  that 
vicinity,  but  its  location  is  not  yet  definitely  ascertained. 
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The  abandonment  and  rain  of  these  villages,  all  of  which  were 
the  seat  of  missionB,  from  documents  in  our  possession,  have  tak^i 
place  between  the  year  1669  and  1675.  The  villages  were  aban- 
doned successively,  Tabirfi.  (Quivira)  being  in  all  probability  the 
first.  Of  the  three  Tigua  pueblos,  Cuarai  was  the  earliest  one  for- 
saken. The  people  took  along  with  them  the  body  of  Fray  Ger6ni- 
mo  de  la  Liana,  placing  it,  in  its  rude  wooden  coffin,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  the  church  of  Tajf  que.  When  the  latter  village 
and  that  of  Chilili  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  their  Indians  fled  to 
Isleta,  the  distance  did  not  allow  them  to  carry  along  the  remains 
of  their  beloved  priest.  So  the  body  of  Fray  Qerdnimo  de  la  Liana, 
after  having  been  twice  displaced  by  pious  hands  within  fifteen 
years  after  his  decease,  remained  for  eighty-five  years  in  the  decay- 
ing temple  of  Tajlque,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Apaches,  then  sole  mas- 
ters of  all  the  region  south  and  southeast  of  Oalistto.  Still  the 
savages  did  not  disturb  the  body,  either  because  they  never  noticed 
it  or  owing  to  superstitious  dread. 

It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  notice  here  how  soon  after  the 
abandonment  of  what  were  then  called  the  Missions  of  the  Salines 
distinct  recollections  concerning  their  fate  and  even  their  location 
became  confused.  It  may  be  said  that  twenty  years  after  their  de- 
population they  had  faded  out  of  sight.  Still,  in  documents  from 
the  years  1683  and  '84,  Indians  from  TabirA,  Ab6  and  Cuaray  ap- 
pear as  testifying  witnesses.  But  they  all  dwelt  at  El  Paso  del 
Norte,  where  their  ultimate  descendants  today  occupy  the  villages 
of  Senecti  and  Isleta  del  Sur.  But  after  the  terrible  blow  which 
the  insurrection  of  1680  inflicted  upon  Spanish  power  and  pros- 
pects, and  in  the  desperate  efforts  made  for  reconquest  and  the 
excitement  attending  them  the  Manzano  regicm  was  completely 
given  up.  The  Apadies  swayed  over  the  whole  of  southeastern  New 
Mexico,  any  attempt  at  colonization  was  out  of  the  question  with  the 
feeble  means  of  which  the  Spanish  authorities  could  dispose;  in 
fact  they  had  more  than  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own  in  the  Bio 
Grande  valley  and  its  adjacent  sections,  without  thinking  of  dii^ 
triets  outlying  upon  the  great  plains. 

This  complete  neglect  of  the  ancient  missions  around  the  salt 
lagunes  is  curiously  exemplified  in  the  proceedings  of  recovery  of 
the  body  of  Fray  Ger6nimo  de  la  Liana  in  1759.  Gov.  Marin  del 
Yalle  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  letter  written  by  Father  Freytas 
in  1706,  and  he  determined  upon  making  search  for  the  relic.  He 
therefore  caused  the  work  of  Fray  Agustin  de  Vetancurt,  entitled 
'Teatro  Mexicano'  (1698),  to  be  sent  him  from  Mexico,  and  in  it 
found  a  description  of  the  old  missions,  which,  however,  contains 
some  geographical  errors.  On  March  30  the  party,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  several  officers,  a  notary  and  thiW  priests,  escorted  l^ 
two  squads  of  soldiers  and  thirty-five  Indians,  reached  the  ruins  of 
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Cuaru.  The  most  diligent  search  revealed  no  trace  of  the  hody. 
Thereupon  one  of  the  Indians  informed  the  governor  of  a  tradition 
to  the  efFect  that  the  corpse  had  been  removed  to  Tajique,  and  the 
curious  discussion  arose,  whether  Cuarai  was  Tajique  or  Tajique 
Cuarai.  None  of  those  present  could  solve  the  riddle,  although  it 
was  manifest  that  the  party  was  actually  on  the  site  of  Cuarai^ 
about  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Tajique.  Orders  were  given  to  re- 
turn to  the  latter  place,  where  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  pueblo 
were  still  (and  are  today)  plainly  visible,  and  very  soon  the  pre- 
cious relic  was  found.  Enough  remained  of  the  vestments  to  show 
that  it  was  the  body  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  pieces  of  cloth  and  the 
rosary  being  still  intact.  But  of  the  parchment  which,  according  to 
the  certificate  of  Father  Freytas,  the  latter  had  placed  in  the  folded 
hands  of  the  dead,  no  trace  was  left.  The  remains  were  carefully 
exhumed,  placed  in  a  casket  especially  brought  along  for  the  pur- 
pose and  carried  to  Santa  Fe,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  cyst 
rediscovered  in  1880.  The  inscripticm,  however,  which  locates  the 
find  at  Cuarai  is  erroneous.  The  village  where  the  remains  of  Fray 
Oer6nimo  de  la  Liana  were  exhumed  for  the  last  time  was  Tajique, 
whither  the  pious  love  of  his  parishioners  had  removed  his  body. 

Three  times  in  100  years  was  the  resting  place  of  that  vener- 
able monk  disturbed,  and  always  in  the  best  and  most  pious  inten- 
tions of  saving  it  from  eventual  desecration.  Exactly  100  years 
after  his  death,  they  suffered  their  last  transfer,  and  to  a  place 
where,  it  may  confidently  be  expects,  they  will  forever  remain.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  the  remains  of  Fray  Asencio  de  Zarate  were 
secured,  we  have  as  yet  no  positive  information.  In  that  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  instance  of  Father  de  la  Liana,  a  full  'piXMses  verbal' 
was  certainly  executed.  But  the  papers  have  disappeared  or  are 
perhaps  lost,  a  fate  only  too  common  with  historical  documents  in 
New  Mexico,  and  one  to  which  a  great  many  other  manuscripts  here 
may  still  be  exposed,  unless  steps  are  taken  toward  their  publica- 
tion. 

Bandelier  suggests  that  the  name  Tajique  is  probably  the  His- 
panized  form  of  the  Tewa  name  (Tashike?)  of  the  pueblo,  the 
Tigua  name  being  Tush-yit-yay,  or  Tuh-yit-yay.  The  ruins  of  the 
pueblo  are  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  north  and  west 
of  the  present  village.  The  houses  were  of  broken  stone,  but  the 
chapel  was  built  of  adobe.  Bandelier  found  the  pottery  to  have 
been  of  glazed  variety,  but  he  also  found  a  fragment  of  the  an- 
cient black  and  white  ware.  In  1630,  Tajique  was  credited  with 
300  inhabitants.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  pueblo  was  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  sixteenth  century.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
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unlike  the  other  Ti^a  and  Piro  villages,  Tajique  was  abandoned 
as  the  result  of  a  direct  onslaught  by  the  Apaches,  for  Vetancurt  in 
his  Crovica  says  that  the  priest  of  Tajique  escaped  from  the 
pueblo  in  company  with  two  Spaniards.  Like  Chilill  and  Man- 
zano,  Tajique  as  well  as  Torreon  have  so-called  community  grants 
dating  from  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Torreon 
lies  a  few  miles  beyond  Tajique  on  the  road  to  Manzano.  The 
mounds  pointed  out  as  ancient,  some  distance  up  the  stream,  toward 
the  mountains,  apparently  are  those  of  small  houses. 

From  Torreon  to  Manzano,  the  highway  runs  partly  tiirough  smil- 
ing fields  of  com,  barley,  oats,  and  beans.  Manzano,  itself,  is  the 
most  picturesque  settlement  south  of  Santa  Fe,  and  sits  proudly  at 
the  foot  of  Manzano  Peak,  10,608  feet  high.  On  top  of  the  ridge, 
at  an  elevation  of  almost  10,000  feet,  lies  a  farm  that  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  decades.  At  the  base  of  the  peak  gushes  forth  a  won- 
derful spring  of  ice-cold  water,  El  Ojo  del  Oigante,  rivaled  in  the 
Southwest  only  by  the  spring  at  San  Rafael  in  Valencia  County. 
The  water  fills  a  sandy  basin  or  bowl  that  glitters  like  an  emerald. 
The  water  is  remarkably  transparent  and  the  tall  pines  surround- 
ing the  basin  are  pictured  in  its  depths,  the  bottom,  overgrown 
with  algae  of  brilliant  green,  being  clearly  visible.  From  the  basin 
issues  a  good-sized  brook,  which  flows  for  a  few  yards  in  the  open 
and  then  disappears,  reappearing  in  a  vineyard  far  below.  From 
this  point,  the  stream  flows  into  the  Manzano  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
that  gives  the  town  a  touch  unlike  that  of  any  other  in  the  entire 
Southwest. 

The  reservoir  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference  and  around  it  are 
grouped  the  houses  of  the  settlement.  The  lake  itself,  in  July,  was 
covered  with  myriads  of  small  white  water  lilies,  giving  out  a  de- 
licious perfume,  but  at  times  the  breeze  brought  the  odor  of  algae, 
like  that  on  the  beaches  of  southern  California.  To  the  south,  the 
bank  rises  abruptly  and  is  crowned  with  a  cluster  of  adobe  houses 
strongly  reminiscent  of  a  typical  Indian  pueblo.  Northwest  of  the 
lake,  is  a  still  steeper  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which,  roof  above  roof, 
rises  part  of  the  town,  while  the  summit  is  topped  with  a  high  wood- 
en cross,  the  entire  panorama  being  a  suggestion  of  mountainous 
Italy.  One  of  the  two  old  orchards  dating  back  to  the  early  Mission 
days  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.    The  entire  aspect  of  this  portion 
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of  the  town  is  deeidedly  foreign.  The  other  orchard  lies  east  of  the 
lake,  just  beyond  the  Spanish  **torreon''  or  tower,  built  as  a  def«i- 
sive  work  against  Indian  attacks. 

This  tower  is  characteristic  of  similar  structures  still  to  be  found 
at  points  that  in  olden  days  were  outposts  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. It  was  built  on  the  main  highway  and  at  a  point  on  the  lake 
from  which  issues,  with  a  joyful  gurgle,  the  main  acequia,  or  irri- 
gating ditch.  The  patio  adjoining  it  has  crumbling  adobe  and 
stone  walls.  The  date  is  of  the  old  pattern,  with  a  smaller  door,  or 
''needle's  eye,**  for  the  ordinary  use  of  visitors.  In  the  house 
across  the  street  is  a  fine  type  of  the  primitive  form  of  fireplace. 

Taken  altogether,  Manzano  is  a  place  that  will  delight  the  anti- 
quarian, the  traveler  who  seeks  out-of-the-way  places  that  are  dif- 
ferent. It  is  easy  to  forget  that  one  is  in  America  while  visiting 
Manzano.  The  people  are  hospitable,  although  several  decades  ago 
Manzano 's  reputation  as  a  refuge  for  horse-thieves  and  other  crim- 
inals was  quite  unsavory.  Today,  Manzano  finds  it  difficult  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  inflowing  settlers  who  are  taking  possession  of  the 
homestead  lands  east  and  south  of  the  Manzano  grant. 

The  altitude  of  the  town  is  6,961  feet,  almost  exactly  that  of 
Santa  Pe,  although  the  place  is  somewhat  colder  in  winter  and 
warmer  in  summer  and  occasionally  experiences  a  terrific  sand  or 
wind  storm.  The  heavy  summer  rains  at  times  fill  up  the  little  dale 
in  which  the  spring  and  its  basin  are  located  and  the  surplus  waters 
pour  over  the  rim  instead  of  through  the  underground  outlet.  To 
the  east  of  the  town  is  a  wide  arroyo,  the  big  boulders  in  which  give 
evidence  of  the  force  of  the  waters  that  tear  down  the  mountainside 
during  the  rainy  season. 

Bandelier  tells  us  that  he  was  at  Manzano  while  the  weather  was 
peculiarly  unfavorable  for  archaeological  explorations,  deep  snow 
covering  the  ground,  and  one  snowstorm  following  another.  He 
was  told  that  a  pueblo  existed  west  of  Manzano,  at  a  point  where  a 
"morada"  of  the  Penitentes  stood.  The  moradas  are  small  build- 
ings without  windows  in  which  the  Penitentes  practiced  their  se- 
cret ritea  Another  pueblo  was  reported  a  few  miles  down  the  val- 
ley at  0 jitos  and  a  third  opposite  Ojitos  on  the.  hills,  these  being  in 
addition  to  the  small  house  ruins  scattered  all  over  the  slope  of  the 
Manzanos. 
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Of  the  apple  orchards  he  says: 

There  stands  at  Manzano  a  grove  of  tall  apple  trees.  The  trees 
are  manifestly  very  old.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  planted  by 
some  of  the  missionaries  during  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
would  give  them  quite  a  venerable  age.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  mission  at  Manzano,  and  I  could  not  find  out  whether 
traces  of  an  old  chapel  have  been  noticed;  still  the  name  of  the 
place  'El  Manzano/  is  derived  from  these  apple  trees.  Consequent- 
ly, they  stood  there  when  the  settlement  was  made  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century,  unless,  what  is  hardly  probable,  scmie  of 
the  settlers  planted  them  before  the  municipal  grant  was  issued  in 
1829.  Probably  the  apple  orchu*d  of  Manzano  dates  from  prior 
to  1676.  After  that  date,  and  until  the  foundation  of  the  village 
of  today,  the  Salines  were  a  very  dangerous  region.  An  occasicHOLal 
hunter  or  large  armed  parties  ventured  into  the  valley,  and  beyond, 
at  rare  intervals;  but  nobody  dared  to  establish  himself  permanent- 
ly, for  the  Apaches  held  undisputed  sway.  I  inquired  diligently  in 
1882  about  the  apple  orchard,  but  not  even  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Manzano,  Torre6n,  or  Ab6  were  able  to  give  me  any  other  reply  than 
that  it  was  much  older  than  the  recollections  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers. 

Lieut.  Abert,  who  arrived  at  Manzano  on  November  3, 1846,  gives 
quite  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit: 

On  the  road  side,  we  noticed  a  great  deal  of  the  same  species  of 
hoUy  that  we  had  seen  in  the  Canon  Inferno  (Hell  Canon).  We 
also  saw  the  pinon  and  the  varieties  of  cedar;  one  of  which  our 
Spanish  guide  called  vedro  and  the  other  savino.  We  caught  sight 
of  Manzano  when  but  midway  between  it  and  our  morning's  camp. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  that  we  have  met  with  on  the  west  side 
of  tiie  river.  Many  of  the  houses  have  their  fronts  neatly  white- 
washed, and  the  church  has  its  whole  fagade  whitewashed  with  a 
preparation  of  calcined  selenite.  This  mineral  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  glass  in  window  sashes. 

When  we  first  neared  the  town,  several  of  the  inhabitants  came 
out  to  meet  us  with  guns  in  tiieir  hands.  The  people  still  have  a 
lingering  inclination  for  the  old  government,  and  although  none  of 
their  institutions  have  been  changed,  yet^  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore they  will  regard  the  entrance  of  Americans  otherwise  than  as 
an  intrusicm.  We  encamped  close  to  an  aeequia  that  feeds  the  mills 
of  the  town,  after  passing  through  the  most  central  streets  of  the 
place.  Near  our  camp  there  was  a  large  grove  of  apple  trees;  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  the  mountains,  a  second  grove. 
The  trees  are  planted  very  close  together. 

In  the  aftemo<Hi,  we  visited  the  town  and  its  environs.    On  the 
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side  towards  the  mountains,  there  is  a  large  dam,  constructed  of 
crib  work,  12  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  and  100  feet  long,  formed 
of  rough  logs  and  the  interior  is  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth. 
Just  now  the  lake  is  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  little  mills  that  its 
waters  used  to  turn  have  not  sufScient  power  to  grind  the  miller's 
com.  These  mills  like  everything  else  in  New  Mexico,  are  of  very 
primitive  style.  There  is  a  verti^  axis,  on  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  a  water  wheel ;  the  other  end  passes  through  the  lower  burr,  and 
is  firmly  ccmnected  with  the  upper  stone,  which,  as  the  axis  turns, 
revolves  upon  the  lower  stone.  Above  all  this,  hangs  a  large  hopper 
of  ox-hide,  kept  open  at  the  top  by  a  square  frame,  and  narrowed 
ofF  towards  the  bottom,  so  as  to  present  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone.  In  the  extremity  of  the  bag  is  a  small  opening,  and  this  is 
fastened  to  a  little  trough.  One  end  of  this  trough  being  supported 
by  its  connection  with  the  hopper,  the  other  aid,  or  mouth,  is  sus- 
tained by  a  horizontal  strip  of  wood,  of  which  an  extremity  rests  on 
an  upright,  and  the  other  is  upheld  by  an  inclined  stick  that  rests 
on  the  upper  burr,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  burr  gives  a  jostling 
motion  to  the  trough  and  hopper;  thus  the  grain  falls  into  the  open- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  burr,  and  passes  out  between  the  two  burrs. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  fandango,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
mayor  and  met  with  a  merry  and  happy-hearted  set.  They  all 
danced,  and  scarce  a  moment  during  the  evening  but  what  the 
floor  was  occupied  with  couples  whirling  in  the  graceful  waltz. 
They  danced  llie  'cumbe/  they  waltzed  and  danced  again.  The 
alcalde  and  his  wife  sat  at  the  head  of  the  room ;  she  had  a  black 
bottle  full  of  aguardiente  and  this  she  dealt  to  the  most  honored; 
and  a  peasant  went  round  the  room  selling  apples.  The  music  was 
produced  by  guitars,  violins  and  voices.  The  singers  composed  their 
songs  impromptu;  and  often  the  listeners  would  burst  forth  into 
lengthened  peals  of  laughter,  at  some  happy  stroke  of  the  witty  im- 
provisati(m. 

While  here,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  'El  Senor  Don  Pedro 
Baca,'  one  who  has  charge  of  the  silver  mines.  He  told  me  that 
there  are,  in  the  mountains,  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
azogue;  by  this  last  word,  I  understood  him  to  mean  quick-silver; 
but  in  strict  mining  language,  azogue  is  used  to  mean  edlver  ore 
adapted  for  amalgamaticm ;  for  the  ores  that  I  brought  to  the 
United  States,  and  which  he  called  azogue,  do  not  contain  any  mer- 
cury. 

Manzano  being  some  distance  from  the  nearest  railroad  and  re- 
mote from  the  stream  of  tourists  that  pours  through,  rather  than 
into  New  Mexico,  has  preserved  many  of  the  picturesque  ways  of  the 
olden  days  so  vividly  described  by  Lieut  Abert.  It  is  a  prosper- 
ous, self-sufficient  community  that  asks  no  special  favors  of  the 
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world  and  makes  but  few  concessions  to  it.  However,  in  these  days, 
when  life  to  many  is  ''one  automobile  trip  after  another/'  Manzano 
will  lose  its  primitive  manners  that  are  altogether  charming,  and 
those  who  would  get  a  last  glimpse  of  them  must  go  now  to  view 
these  mountain-bound  plazas  with  their  vistas  of  valleys,  sierra, 
plains  and  alkali  lakes. 

From  Manzano  to  Punta  de  Agua  and  Quarai  is  a  leisurly  hour's 
walk,  while  the  motor  car  makes  the  journey  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes. Punta  de  Agua  is  neither  as  large  nor  as  picturesque  as  Man- 
zano but  is  nevertheless  attractively  located.  Just  beyond  the  set- 
tlement, around  the  bend  of  the  road,  is  Quarai  with  its  fine  mission 
church  ruins,  visible  for  miles  as  one  approaches  the  mountains 
from  the  east  or  the  south.  Considering  their  vicissitudes  and  the 
ruthlessness  of  treasure  hunters,  the  walls  are  well  preserved.  No 
matter  from  which  side  one  looks  upon  the  ruin,  it  is  (me  of  striking 
beauty.  The  most  impressive  view,  however,  is  from  the  top  of  the 
mound  under  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  pyramid  pueblo. 
From  thence  one  looks  through  and  over  the  broken  walls  far  be- 
yond to  the  Pedem&l  hills,  while  cottonwoods  and  timbered  crests 
form  a  charming  frame  for  the  sanctuary.  The  site  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  through  the  generosity  of  J. 
W.  Corbett,  M.  T.  Dunlavy  and  W.  M.  McCoy,  but  the  title  has  been 
attacked  lately  in  court  and  until  it  is  quieted,  not  much  can  be 
done  to  protect  the  church  and  its  adjoining  ruins.  The  chief  dan- 
ger to  the  church  edifice  lurks  in  the  habit  of  nearby  residents  re- 
moving portions  of  the  walls,  stones  with  which  to  build  their 
habitations,  thus  weakening  the  entire  ruin.  The  main  walls  still 
stand  twenty  feet  high  and  are  a  dark  red  and  brown  color,  being 
constructed  altogether  of  thin  fragments  of  sandstone.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  convent  are  almost  level  with  the  surface  but  the  out- 
line of  this  structure,  which  adjoined  the  church  on  the  east,  is  still 
well  defined.  Of  course,  there  are  heaps  of  fallen  stone  and  rub- 
bish inside  and  outside  of  the  walls  and  abundant  evidences  of 
gophering  by  deluded  treasure  hunters. 

Southwest  of  the  main  pueblo,  lies  a  meadow,  partly  swamp  land, 
from  which  gush  forth  springs  watering  a  oottonwood  grove  that 
makes  an  ideal  camp  ground  and  picnic  park.  On  the  edge  of  it, 
toward  the  main  pueblo,  is  located  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  the  ruins  in  this  locality,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
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partly  excavated  and  trenched  by  the  School  of  American  Aixdue- 
ology.  It  was  a  round  community  building,  resembling  Tyuonyi  in 
the  Bito  de  los  Prijoles  Canyon  of  the  Pajarito  Park,  west  of  Santa 
Pe.  It  yielded  a  number  of  fine  pottery  specimens  and  artifacts 
that  point  to  a  long  pre-Spanish  occupation.  IVom  close  against 
the  outer  wall  twenty-two  human  skeletons  were  taken. 

The  springs  in  the  cottonwood  grove  furnish  the  water  supply  for 
Punta  de  Agua,  which  owes  its  name  to  them.  They  are  the  nat- 
ural explanati(m  for  the  occupation  of  the  site  in  ancient  times. 
Still  farther  up  the  hillside,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  there 
are  more  springs,  yielding  a  much  heavier  supply  of  water,  which  is 
to  be  piped  from  the  ranch  of  Jacobo  Chaves  to  Mountainalr.  The 
panoramic  views  to  be  obtained  from  this  higher  location  are  mag- 
nificent. Still  farther  beyond,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  are  ex- 
tensive fields  cultivated  in  ancient  times. 

Por  the  brief  time  that  Quarai,  or  Cuara  (Curai,  Cuarai,  Coarac, 
Cuarac),  figures  in  the  Spanirii  annals,  it  was  an  important  outpost. 
It  was  a  Tigua  pueblo  and  had  a  large  church,  dedicated  to  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  says  Bandelier,  basing  his  statement  upon 
Vetancurt.  The  conversion  of  Quarai  is  ascribed  to  Fray  Esteban 
de  Perea,  between  1617  and  1630,  but  most  probably  in  1626.  Ban- 
delier had  in  his  possession  the  original  of  two  short  notes  writt^i 
by  Pray  Juan  de  Salas  to  Governor  Alonzo  Pacheoo  de  Heredia, 
dated  ''de  este  Pueblo  de  Coarac,''  September  24  and  28,  1643. 
Among  its  missionaries.  Fray  Ger6nimo  de  la  Liana,  1659,  is  best 
known. 

In  1669,  Quarai  was  still  inhabited,  but  in  1671  Indians  from 
Quarai  were  married  at  El  Paso  del  Norte  by  Pray  Garcia  de  San 
Francisco.  The  road  to  the  Salines  was  then  blocked  by  Apaches 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  pueblos  were  already  abandoned. 
It  is  certain,  anyway  that  Quarai  was  abandoned  before  1680,  and 
that  its  people  found  refuge  at  first  at  Tajique  and  then  gradually 
drifted  to  El  Paso.  When  the  people  of  Isleta  del  Sur,  just  below 
El  Paso,  are  asked  whence  their  forefathers  came,  many  of  them 
point  to  the  north  in  reply,  sa3ring  "Prom  Quarai !" 

Bandelier,  undoubtedly,  was  right  when  he  declared  that  the 
Apaches  were  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Saline  pueb- 
los.   This  was  a  valid  explanation  for  the  conc^tration  order  by 
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the  Spaniards,  but  was  giyen  probably,  as  much  for  their  own  se- 
curity as  that  of  the  Pueblos.  There  were,  no  doubt,  contributing^ 
causes, —  the  drying  up  of  springs,  sickness^  epidemics^  such  as  that 
which  in  comparatively  recent  times  caused  the  abandonment  of 
Pecos,  or  a  period  of  drouth,  —  which,  together  with  frequent  raids 
by  Apaches,  combined  to  facilitate  the  task  of  persuading  the  In- 
dians to  take  up  their  residence  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Bandelier  tells  of  an  alliance  between  Quarai  and 
the  Apaches,  and  the  Spaniards  no  doubt  felt  more  at  ease  to  have 
the  seyeral  thousand  Saline  Pueblos  gathered  in  centers  where  the 
Spanish  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  the  support  of  a 
fairly  adequate  military  force  and  had  easier  access  to  the  base  of 
supplies  in  Mexico,  the  direct  road  from  the  Salines  to  El  Paso 
being  infested  by  Apaches. 

Despite  the  statement  of  Bandelier,  that  the  Saline  Pueblos  had 
no  defensive  works  and  were  not  well  located  for  repelling  attacks, 
the  present  day  visitor  is  impressed  with  the  natural  strength  of 
their  location  and  the  fact  that  Quarai,  for  instance,  was  a  walled 
city,  just  as  was  Pecos.  The  encircling  wall  of  the  former  has  been 
located  and  mapped  by  the  School  of  American  Archaeology.  There 
are  traces  of  at  least  partial  circumvallation  also  at  Tabira. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Pueblos  were  driven  out  of  the  Sa- 
line villages  by  Apache  attacks,  except,  perhaps,  at  Tajique.  The 
abandonment  was  apparently  voluntary  and  peaceable,  inspired  by 
fear  of  further  attacks  like  those  experienced  in  the  past,  rather 
than  by  any  immediate  danger.  The  Pueblos  no  doubt  carried  with 
them  the  things  they  treasured  and  there  is  no  sign  of  pillage  except 
by  modem  vandals,  and  no  appearance  of  conflagration  or  sudden 
destruction,  despite  tiie  rather  pendstent  tradition  of  volcanic  and 
seismic  destruction  in  this  region. 

The  citizenship  of  this  county  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state.  A 
few  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  residents  of  the  county 
follow: 

JOHN  L.  STUBBLBFIBLD 

John  L.  Stabblefield,  who  is  engaged  in  the  drug  businese  at  Estancia,  Tor- 
rance county,  was  bom  in  Cartersville,  Georgia,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1876.  His  parents,  Preston  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Coyington)  8tubblefleld,  were 
bom  respecUyelj  in  South  Carolina  and  in  Fair  Mount,  Georgia.  The  father 
devoted  his  active  life  to  fanning  and  carpentering  and  during  the  latter  part 
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of  his  life  resided  in  Arkansas^  passing  away  at  Lammy  tbat  state.    Fallowing 
his  demise  his  wife  removed  to  Biehmond,  California^  where  the  is  now  living. 

John  L.  Stubblefield,  who  is  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Lamar,  Arkansas,  and  later  attended  the 
medical  department  of  the  Universitj  of  Arkansas  for  three  years.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  derk  in  a  drag  stmre  at  Lamar  and 
after  remaining  there  for  four  years  he  entered  the  university.  On  leaving 
that  institution  he  removed  to  San  Bernardino,  Oalif  omia,  ^ere  he  remained 
for  two  years,  working  for  part  of  that  time  in  the  employ  of  others  on  a 
ranch.  On  leaving  that  state  he  removed  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and 
for  seven  months  he  deiked  in  the  Alverado  Drug  Store  of  tiiat  place.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  came  to  Estancia  and  together  with  Dr.  W.  £.  Sundeiiand, 
of  Denver,  and  E.  A.  Flesher,  of  Estancia,  purchased  the  Berry  Dru^  Store, 
which  they  have  since  conducted.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  leading  business 
enterprises  of  Estancia  but  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  most  up-to-date 
drug  stores  in  central  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to  drugs  they  carry  a  large 
line  of  stationery,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  and  the  high  quality  of  their  goods  and 
the  liberal  business  policy  of  the  firm  have  commended  the  store  to  the  general 
public 

Mr.  StubUefield  was  married  in  October,  1902,  to  Miss  Belle  Beynolds,  who 
was  bom  at  Bussellville,  Arkansas,  and  is  a  daughter  of  James  and  Anna 
(Turner)  Beynolds,  both  natives  of  TennesMe.  Her  father,  who  was  a  farmer 
and  landowner  and  who  also  operated  a  cotton  gin,  passed  away  in  1909.  Mr. 
and  Mra  Stubblefield  have  a  son,  Balph,  who  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1904. 

The  democratic  party  has  a  stalwart  supporter  in  Mr.  Stubblefield  and  he 
is  now  serving  his  fifth  year  as  mayor  of  Estancia,  his  continued  reelection 
proving  the  acceptability  of  his  services.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  eounty 
road  board  and  is  likewise  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that 
ci^[>aeity.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Presl^terian,  and  fraternally  he  beUmgs 
to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  in  which  he  is  council  commander.  He  has 
been  successful  in  business,  has  exerted  much  influence  in  public  affaire  and 
personally  has  many  warm  friends. 

NEAL  JENSON 

Neal  Jensen,  who  is  a  well  known  real  estate  and  insurance  dealer  in 
Estancia,  Torrance  county,  is  also  interested  in  the  stock  business  and  in  all 
that  he  has  undertaken  has  met  with  gratifying  success.  His  birth  occurred 
in  Linn  eounty,  Iowa,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1882,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Martin 
and  Gertrade  (Anderson)  Jensen,  natives  of  Denmark.  The  father  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1881  and  the  mother  arrived  in  this  country  six  months 
later,  in  the  spring  of  1882.  They  located  at  Springville,  Iowa,  where  the 
father  engaged  in  tile  contracting  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  farming,  remaining  in  Linn  county  imtil  1901,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Audubon  county,  where  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits  imtil  1913. 
He  then  sold  his  farm  and  purchased  property  in  Exira,  Iowa,  where  he  and 
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hifl  wife  are  now  living.  To  them  have  been  bom  thirteen  ehildren,  of  whom 
twelve  earvive  and  of  whom  our  sabjeet  is  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth. 

Neal  Jenaon  attended  the  public  sehoola  and  was  later  a  student  in  the  Oak- 
field  Aeademjy  thus  acquiring  a  good  general  education.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  began  working  for  others  and  was  variousLj  employed  for 
several  years.  For  a  tune  he  was  a  farm  hand,  was  a  carpenter  for  a  short 
period  and  was  for  two  years  a  traveling  salesman,  after  which  he  clerked  first 
in  a  general  store  and  later  in  a  clothing  store.  In  the  spring  of  1906  he  de- 
cided to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Bouthwest  and  in  January  of  that  year  removed 
to  Mclntodi,  Torrance  county,  New  Mexico.  He  established  the  first  lumber 
business  in  that  place,  which  he  conducted  for  about  tax  months^  after  which 
he  turned  his  attention  to  dealing  in  real  estate.  After  conducting  business 
along  thai  line  for  about  six  months  he  returned  to  Iowa  on  a  visit  and  follow- 
ing his  return  to  New  Mexico  purchased  a  hotel  at  Torrance,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  February,  1908,  when  he  removed  to  Encino  and  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  with  a  partner  for  three  montha  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
disposed  of  his  interests  and  removed  to  Estancia,  where  he  purchased  a  half 
interest  in  the  real  estate,  insurance,  and  abstract  business  of  Scott  &  Jensen. 
This  connection  was  maintained  until  the  spring  of  1912,  when  Mr.  Jenaon 
bought  out  his  partner  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  alone  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business.  He  keeps  well  informed  as  to  the  realty  upon  the 
market  and  as  he  is  an  excellent  judge  of  property  values  he  has  been  very 
successful  in  negotiating  transfers  of  real  estate.  He  also  writes  insurance 
and  surety  bonds  and  in  addition  to  his  independent  bunness  intmests  is  a 
member  of  a  firm  which  is  developing  a  town  site  adjoining  Estancia  and  with 
a  partner  is  active  in  the  loan  brokerage  businesa  In  connection  with  two 
other  men  he  buys  and  sells  live  stock  and  he  also  operates  a  ranch,  known  as 
the  Old  Antelope  Spring  Banch,  five  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Estancia,  where 
he  raises  Polled  Hereford  cattle.  He  always  has  a  large  herd  and  he  also 
raises  a  considerable  number  of  high  grade  horsea 

Mr.  Jenson  was  married  in  October,  1911,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Garvin,  who 
was  bom  at  Horse  Gave,  Hart  county,  Kentucky,  of  the  marriage  of  Edwin  L. 
and  Betty  (Farris)  Ghurvin.  In  August,  1906,  her  parents  came  to  New  Mexico 
and  located  six  miles  northeast  of  Estancia,  where  the  father  is  engaged  in 
stock  raising.    Mr.  and  Mra  Jenson  have  a  son,  Neal,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jenson  supports  the  republican  party  where  national  issues  are  at  stake 
but  otherwise  votes  independently.  For  about  ten  years  he  has  been  notary 
public,  is  now  treasurer  of  the  village  and  of  the  school  board,  served  as  dep- 
uty district  derk  for  two  years  under  the  territorial  government  and  is  now 
serving  his  fifth  year  as  United  States  commissioner,  having  recently  received 
his  reappointment  to  the  o£Bce.  He  has  always  discharged  his  official  duties 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  welfare  and  has  proved  very  efficient  in  the 
performance  of  his  work.  He  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  to  the  Anti  Horse  Thief  Association,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Torrance  Gounty  Development  Association  and  can  be  counted 
upon  to  do  anything  within  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  his  community. 
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HENRY  C.  WILLIAMS 

Among  the  sacoessful  biudness  men  of  Estancia,  Torrance  eonnty,  is  Heuy 
G.  Williams^  who  is  active  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  fields.  He  was  bom. 
in  Jackson  county,  Georgia,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1862,  and  his  parents 
were  Garless  and  Mary  (Callahan)  Williams,  natiyee  req>ectively  of  Kentacky 
and  Georgia.  The  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  killed  a  short  time  before 
the  birth  of  his  son,  Henry  C. 

The  last  named  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  children  and  as  he  lost 
his  mother  also  when  he  was  about  six  months  old  he  was  taken  by  an  aunt» 
who  resided  in  Jefferson,  Jackson  county,  Georgia.  Jefferson  is  the 'home  of 
Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  who  was  the  discoverer  of  anesthetics  and  the  first  to 
administer  them  in  operationa  Mr.  Williams  attended  school  there  and  was  also 
a  student  in  the  Martin  Institute,  the  oldest  endowed  educational  institution  in 
the  world.  At  the  time  of  his  aunt's  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  working  in  a  printing  office  at  Jefferson,  Georgia,  from 
which  was  issued  the  first  paper  established  there.  Not  long  afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Commerce,  Georgia,  also  in  Jackson  county,  and  secured  a 
position  on  the  first  paper  established  in  that  town.  He  continued  there  for 
about  three  years,  after  which  he  clerked  in  a  store  in  Jackson  county  for  a 
short  time.  For  the  following  three  years  he  engaged  in  farming  but  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  left  Georgia  and  removed  to  Mississippi,  where  for 
two  months  he  held  the  position  of  timekeeper  near  Natches  on  the  Wilson  Bail- 
road,  then  being  built  from  New  Orleans  to  Yicksburg.  Later  he  went  to 
Collin  county,  Texas,  where  he  farmed  with  an  imde  for  a  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  tune,  or  in  October,  1885,  he  went  to  Jacksboro,  Texas,  but  after  re- 
maining there  for  about  eight  months  drove  a  small  bunch  of  cattle  across  the 
plains  to  New  Mexico.  He  located  at  Pinos  Wells,  Torrance  county,  where  he 
remained  for  about  one  year,  after  which  he  went  to  White  Oaks,  Lincoln 
county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  business  for  three  years.  He  then  removed 
to  what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  Torrance  county  and  for  five  years  was 
engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  During  that  time,  however,  he  went  to  Ooeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  where  he  was  connected  with  a  hotdL  for  a  time  and  was  also 
timekeeper  at  a  mine,  but  returned  to  his  ranch  in  this  State  and  at  length 
disposed  of  that  property.  He  then  removed  to  Las  Vegas,  where  he  followed 
well  drilling  for  about  twelve  years  although  during  part  of  that  time  he  was 
also  engaged  in  sheep  raising.  He  organised  and  incorporated  the  Acme 
Sheep  Company  but  at  length  disposed  of  his  interests  therein  and  came  to 
Estancia  in  1904  and  has  since  remained  in  this  locality.  He  located  on  a  farm 
and  for  about  seven  years  followed  agricultural  pursuits  although  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  real  estate  business,  among  other 
undertakings  building  an  addition  to  the  town  of  Willard,  in  Torrance  county, 
this  State.  Since  removing  into  Estancia  he  has  concentrated  his  energies 
upon  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business.  He  has  negotiated  many  impor- 
tant transfers  of  property  and  has  also  been  very  successful  as  a  representa- 
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tiye  of  the  New  Terk  Life  Insoranee  Oompanj.  He  still  owns  land  in  New 
Mexioo  and  believes  that  the  value  of  property  here  will  advanee  ateadilj. 

Mr.  WiUiama  was  married  on  the  5th  of  October,  1904,  to  Mies  Jennie  O. 
Call,  who  was  bom  in  Santa  Fe  and  is  a  daughter  of  Albert  and  Eliaa  (Hen- 
ahaw)  Oall,  natives  respectivelj  of  Missonri  and  Kentaeky.  Th^  were  among 
the  earlj  settlers  of  Santa  Fe  and  were  well  known  to  its  pioneer  citimis  but 
both  have  passed  awaj.  Mr.  and  Mrsi  Williams  have  four  children,  Nellie 
Louise,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  Helen  Oorinne,  and  Buth  Dolores. 

Mr.  Williams  casts  his  ballot  in  favor  of  the  candidates  and  measures  of  the 
democratie  partj  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  oiBoe.  Fratemallj  he 
belongs  to  the  Kni^ts  of  Pythias,  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  the  Elks,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  for  twenty  yean. 

FRED  H.  AYBRS 

Fred  H.  Ayers,  a  successful  attorn^  of  Estancia,  Torrance  county,  has  also 
.gained  considerable  note  as  a  lecturer.  He  was  bom  near  Scandia,  Kftnsas, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1877,  a  son  of  Edgar  Harvey  and  Anna  M.  (Otto) 
Ayers,  natives  respectively  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  of  Prussia.  The 
father  was  engaged  in  railroad  work  in  early  manhood  but  later  turned  his  at- 
tention to  farming  and  is  now  following  agricultural  pursuits  and  also  oper- 
ating a  flour  mill  at  Mcintosh.  He  has  never  been  an  office  seeker  although 
he  was  honored  by  election  to  a  number  of  local  offices  in  Kansas. 

Fred  H.  Ayers  is  the  older  of  a  family  of  two  children  and  is  the  only  one 
now  living.  He  attended  the  country  schools  of  Bepublie  county,  Kansas,  and 
later  was  for  two  years  a  student  in  the  Kansas  Westoyan  University  at 
Salina,  there  completing  his  preparatory  work.  He  then  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  which  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  A.B.  with  the  class  of  1902.  During  this  time  he  had  begun  the  study  of 
law  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of 
the  university.  During  his  vacations  he  assisted  his  father  with  the  farm  work 
but  after  completing  his  professional  training  he  located  in  Kansas  City  and 
became  associated  in  practice  with  Metcalf  &  Brady.  He  remained  there  but 
a  short  time,  however,  when  he  decided  to  seek  a  new  location.  He  remained 
at  home  for  a  few  months,  after  which  he  came  to  the  Southwest,  traveling 
through  southem  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory  in  search  of  a  loca- 
tion. He  decided  on  Atoka,  Indian  Territory,  where  he  practiced  for  about 
three  yeara  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed  to  Estancia,  New  Mexico, 
and  took  up  a  homestead  in  this  locality,  feeling  that  New  Mexico  shallow 
water  land  would  be  a  good  investment  Although  he  continued  to  reside 
upon  his  farm  for  about  six  years  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  about  a  year 
after  his  removal  here  and  for  some  time  divided  his  attention  between  farm- 
ing and  his  legal  work.  He  still  owns  his  place,  the  operation  of  idiich  he 
supervises,  and  he  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock.  How- 
ever, the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  thought  is  given  to  his  practice  and  he 
has  built  up  a  large  and  representative  clientage.  He  has  an  excellent  law 
library  and  keeps  in  touch  with  other  able  and  progressive  members  of  his  pro- 
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f esaioii.  He  is  a  forceful  and  pleasing  speaker  and  has  done  considerable  work 
on  the  lecture  platform.  His  lecture,  ''The  Crime  of  the  Ages,"  which 
largely  deals  with  the  evils  of  war  and  the  rmnedy  therefor,  has  been  given  in 
many  different  places  and  has  always  been  well  received. 

Mr.  Ayers  was  married  in  November,  1905,  to  Miss  Mira  A.  Nichols,  of 
Horton,  Kansaa  Her  parents,  M.  K.  and  Mary  (Bacon)  Nichols,  were  both 
natives  of  Dover,  Illinois,  and  her  father  is  now  a  resident  of  that  town.  He 
engaged  in  farming  for  a  number  of  years  but  is  now  living  in  Dover  and  is 
engaged  in  l»rick  contracting  and  in  the  erection  of  silos.  He  is  a  man  of 
unusual  determination  and  energy  and  has  been  successful  in  all  that  he  has 
undertaken.  The  mother  passed  away  in  1913.  The  paternal  grandmother  of 
Mra  Ayers  is  still  living  and  was  one  hundred  years  of  age  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1916.  She  is  remarkably  active  and  vigorous  for  one  of  her  advanced 
years  and  does  the  greater  part  of  her  own  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayers  have 
three  children:  Edgar  Harvey,  Jr.,  bom  October  22,  1908;  Fred  Ernest,  bom 
July  22,  1911;  and  Allan  Nichols,  bom  October  25,  1914. 

Mr.  Ayers  is  a  republican  in  politics,  believing  in  the  principles  of  that 
par^,  but  has  never  aspired  to  office.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Presbyterian 
and  fraternally  is  connected  with  Estancia  Lodge,  No.  33,  A.F.&A.M.,  at 
Estancia,  of  which  he  was  senior  warden  in  1915,  with  the  Masonic  Life  Aaso- 
elation,  with  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  with  the  Teomen,  of  which 
he  is  chaplain.  He  has  gained  a  notable  measure  of  success  in  a  profession 
where  advancement  comes  only  to  the  man  who  has  a  keen  intelligence,  well 
trained,  a  forceful  personality,  and  the  capacity  for  painstaking  and  con- 
tinued work. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Union  County 

TEE  county  of  Unicm  occupies  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State 
of  Colorado;  on  the  east  by  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  south  by 
San  Mi^el  and  Quay  coimties,  and  west  by  San  iSxgaelf  Mora,  and 
Colfax  counties. 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  its  formation,  the  citizens  of  the  east- 
em  portions  of  Colfax,  Mora,  and  San  Mignel  counties  were  serious- 
ly handicapped  on  aceoimt  of  the  immense  distances  which  they 
were  obliged  to  travel  in  conducting  tiieir  business  at  Hie  county 
seat,  tiiese,  in  each  of  the  three  counties,  being  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  west  of  the  eastern  boimdary  line  of  the  State. 
The  old  counties,  howeyer,  unwisely  opposed  the  creation  of  the  new 
county  which  was  not  created  until  after  a  bitter  struggle  before 
the  Territorial  legislature,  where  large  sums  of  money  are  said  to 
haye  been  expended  by  those  who  advocated  as  well  as  those  who 
opposed  its  creation.^^^  Until  the  present  decade  almost  the  entire 
area  was  used  for  stock  ranges,^^  but  in  very  recent  years  large 
sections  haye  be^i  devoted  to  farming  with  unusual  success.^^*    The 

T4T^ew  Mexico  Session  Laws,  1893,  eh.  42;  N.  M.  8iaU,  Ann,,  1915,  p.  411. 
The  original  act  of  1893  was  amended  in  1895,  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1895,  N.  M. 
8ess.  Laws,  1895,  ch.  12.  In  1903,  265  square  miles  of  the  county  were  con- 
tributed in  the  creation  of  the  county  of  Quay. 

74S  A  large  part  of  the  lands  which  were  used  solely  as  stock  ranges  are  now 
being  cultivated  for  the  growing  of  crops,  but  it  remains  one  of  the  largest 
stock-raising  counties  in  the  state  and  will  so  remain  for  years  to  come,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  area  for  both. 

The  population  in  1910:  11,404;  county  seat,  Clayton;  acreage  open  to  entry 
under  Uie  U.S.  Land  Office  at  Clayton,  surveyed,  394,000;  unsurveyed,  none; 
under  the  land  office  at  Tueumcari,  surveyed,  68,105;  imsurveyed,  18,000. 

The  principal  towns:  davton,  population  (1916),  estimated,  1,200;  alti- 
tude, 5,178;  Dee  Moines,  estmiated,  650;  Folsom,  estimated,  600. 

Normal  annual  predpitation  is  15.8  inches;  mean  annual  temperature  57° ; 
mean  winter  temperature  38®;  mean  summer  76^*. 

T^9New  Mexico,  State  Land  Office,  1916,  p.  80:  ''Dry  farming  methods 
have  proved  verv  successful  and  in  the  past  few  years  exc^ent  crops  of  com, 
wheat,  milo  maize,  broom-corn,  kaffir  com,  and  vegetables  have  heen  grown 
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county  is  watered  by  a  srreat  nxiSOv^\      ^cb  t**  \^    pTm<AP«^ 
of  which  are  tributaries  of  the  CbJO^^'^j^tJ-    '^   Q^jx^l^ 
south  of  the  Union  county  souther^     thea^^^   vi^m  s^^^ 
drainage  is  by  Ute  Creek,  which  Ao^  ^^\L  the  r^^^^      ^tf^ 
and  by  the  Cimarron  River,  which  tra^^^^    TJf«  "'  -^  ^^"^ 
in  its  eastward  course  toward  the  Arto»^*!!S    The  general  dope 
of  the  county  is  to  the  southeast,  the  surface  being  divided  into 
high  mesas,  extensive  plains,  and  narrow  river  vaUeys  and  canons. 
Mountains  and  hills  covered  with  timber  occupy  the  northern  and 
western  portions.    The  altitude  of  the  county  ranges  from  4,000  to 
8,000  feet 

There  are  ninety-one  schods  in  the  county,  taught  by  109  teachere 
for  a  term  of  five  to  nine  months  eadi. 

The  county  has  good  natural  roads  and  for  the  last  four  yean, 
good  work  has  been  done  in  improving  these.  The  Gulf-Cdorado 
highway  traverses  the  county  and  furnishes  a  very  good  road  from 
southeast  to  northwest  The  county  is  carrying  on  considerable  road 
building  at  present 

The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Colorado  and  Southern  railway 
and  is  entered  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Santa  Fe,  which  has  its 
terminus  at  Des  Moines.  There  are  numerous  shippuig  points  along 
these  lines  and  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  passes  near  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  county,  but  does  not  enter  it,  affording  shipping 
points  for  the  extreme  southern  section.^'® 

without  irrigation.  These  results  have  demonstrated  tilftt  ^e  <  O 
tern  can  be  made  preeminently  sueoessfnl.  The  eount^  h^^  had^^^'  '^ 
immigration  in  the  past  two  years.  Prosperous  f arniin^  i^lmL^  T?7  large 
grown  up  around  the  towns  and  lands  are  still  beins  entered  Amh^^  ^^ 
Along  the  Cimarron  alfalfa  is  grown.  The  raising  of  goats  and  th  v*^"^^^ 
interests  generally  are  rapidly  becoming  more  eztenslYe  —  althomriT^  ^"^^ 
in  large  herds  as  formerly.  The  raUroad  facilities  for  a  f armiS  ^^^  ^^^ 
are  ezeeptionally  good,  no  other  county  in  the  State  beinf  ^  ^  £  jwmmnii^ 
and  havmg  three  different  lines  of  railway.  ^  ^  markeU 

''There  are  1,923  farms  in  Union  county,  having  a  combini^ 
814,000.    Seventy-three  of  these  have  over  1,000  acres.     iVm  ©rS'**^  ®' 
worth  $295,000  annually,  the  principal  crops  being  hay  and  f  orac©  a«?*^**  "^ 
Live  stock  sold  and  slaughtered  in  the  county  each  year  is  worth  *oS?]!?^ 
4airy  products,  $10,000,  and  effgs  and  poultry,  $7,700.  ^  »208,000; 

"Tnere  are  6,530  horses  m  the  county,  worth  $133,400,  and  fUK       i 
wortii  $29,000.    Cattle,  however,  are  the  leadfaig  Uve  stock  aaset,  iw'ST^ 
30,830  of  them  in  the  county,  worth  $383,000.    Sheep  are  a  doi  m!^  a^ 
145,000  of  them  found  in  the  region  being  worth  $216,000.    Goats^^  l3* 
add  another  $7,000  to  the  Uve  stock  toU.'*^  ^^  "^^^ 

Tso  Clayton  is  but  ten  miles  from  the  eastern  boundarv  of  Texas,  and 
of  the  territory  across  the  line  is  commercially  subsidiary  to  Clayton  "rv 
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The  principal  towns  are  Clayton,  county  seat  and  headquarters 
of  a  federal  land  district,  Des  Moines,  and  Folsom.  All  are  im- 
portant stock  shipping  points.  The  county  is  mostly  plains  country 
though  it  has  some  mountains,  isolated  hills  and  blufb.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  of  these  are  t^e  Sierra  Orande  range,  in  which  is  Mount 
Capulfn,  an  extinct  Tolcano,  rising  to  an  eleyation  of  over  9,000 
feet;  the  Don  Carlos  range  and  Babbit  Ear  mountain. 

The  principal  stream  is  the  Canadian,  wit^  Ute  Creek,  Tram- 
peros,  Tucumcari,  Los  Cerros,  Flag,  Carrizozo,  Major  Long,  Leon, 
Palo  Blanco,  Hoi  Kee,  Currumpaw,  Trayesier  and  Dry  Cimarron 
as  subsidiaries.  Not  all  of  these  are  perennials.  Wherever  water  is 
available  for  irrigation,  excellent  crops  of  grains,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables can  be  raised,  but  stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry. 
This  prospers  because  of  the  mild  winters,  excellent  range  and  wide 
areas  available.  Many  good  grade  Herefords  are  to  be  foimd  on  the 
ranges,  the  stockmen  being  engaged  in  breeding  up  their  herds.  Of 
late  years  cattle  and  sheep  growers  have  been  raising  alfalfa  for 
feed,  as  the  profits  accruing  to  the  professional  feeders  who  annual- 
ly ship  dose  to  100,000  lambs  out  to  Eiansas  and  Colorado  feed  lots 
appear  most  attractive. 

On  the  Jcdinson  mesa,  which  extends  into  Coliax  county,  crops 
of  potatoes  and  oats  are  raised  without  irrigation.    This  vast  plateau 

eonntry  around  is  a  rich  farming  and  stoek-raiBing  section,  and  Clayton  is  a 
center  for  ranchers  and  farmers  for  many  mOes. 

Clayton  is  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  railroad,  and  has  long  been  a  ship- 
ping point  for  the  produce  of  large  areas  of  stock  ranches  and  farm  lands. 

The  town  is  up-to-date  in  eTery  way.  The  buildings  are  substantial  and 
well  buOt,  comfortable  and  suited  to  their  location.  There  is  an  excellent 
public  school  system  in  Clayton,  and  a  public  school  building  of  which  a  much 
urger  town  might  weU  be  proud. 

There  is  a  modem  electric  light  system,  and  a  telephone  exchange  with  the 
latest  equipment,  including  many  ranchmen  nearby  among  its  subscribers, 
modem  and  complete  water  plant,  and  other  improvements. 

A  large  number  of  secret  societies  and  fratemities  make  Clayton  their 
home,  and  the  Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist,  and  Catholic  denominations  have 
ehurcJies  there,  at  whidi  regular  services  are  held. 

The  average  annual  shipment  of  cattle  from  Clayton  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  markets  amounts  to  over  500  carloads,  while  the  wool  shipment^  be- 
cause of  the  topography  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  naturally  far  more  im- 
portant product,  amounts  to  2,000,000.  Four  hundred  carloads  of  sheep  and 
lambs  are  annually  sent  to  the  fattening  pens  of  Colorado,  or  shipped  diiect  to 
the  markets  from  the  fattening  pens  of  Clayton  growers. 

But  stock  and  agriculture  are  not  the  sole  activities  of  the  region.  Coal 
underlies  many  parts  of  Union  county,  as  it  does  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  northem  section  of  New  Mexico,  and  this  has  begun  to  be  developed. 
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is  8,000  feet  high.  Coal  veins  underlie  it  and  coal  is  also  found 
near  Clayton. 

Mining  in  the  county  is  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  but  there  are  many 
indications  of  the  occurrence  of  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper  ores 
in  several  sections.  There  are  oil  indications  in  several  stream-beds, 
fine  mineral  springs  are  found  near  Polsom  ^*^  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  artesian  water  exists  at  no  great  depth. 

This  section  of  the  State  was  among  the  regions  visited  by  the 
earliest  of  the  Spanish  explorers.  On  his  return  journey  from  his 
search  for  the  land  of  the  Quiviras,  Oeneral  Prancisco  Yasquez 
Coronado  undoubtedly  passed  through  Union  county  from  northeast 
to  southwest^** 

In  another  part  of  this  work  casual  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  explorations  of  the  province  by  Francisco  Leyba  de  Bonilla  ^^' 
and  Antonio  Outierrez  de  Humana,^*^  who  made  an  unauthorized 

TBI  Folsom  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  county  on  the 
Colorado  and  Southern  Bailroad.  It  is  the  second  largest  town  in  the  oonntj 
and  is  achieving  quite  a  reputation  as  a  health  resort.  It  is  located  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  6,400  feet  above  sea  level,  while  twelve  miles  to  the  southwest  tiie 
mountains  reach  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet  During  the  summer 
months  this  range  —  known  as  the  Sierra  Grande  —  is  covered  with  beautifol 
flowers  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming  sights  in  the  State.  Five  miles  from 
Folsom  is  the  8ierr%  Oapulin,  9.500  feet  in  height,  bearing  on  its  crest  a  per- 
fect volcano  crater,  and  affording  a  magnificent  outlook  over  lesser  pflaVw  in 
every  direction.  At  times  the  range  of  vision  includes  the  famous  Wi^-to-yah 
or  Spanish  Peaks  and  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado.  Sulphur  and  iron  sprbigi 
abound  near  Folsom  and  there  are  two  or  three  first  class  sanitariums  here. 

Tsa  Ante,  voL  i,  p.  228,  note  243. 

T«a  Ante,  vol.  i,  pp.  298,  299. 

t^*  Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  p.  201: 
"Much  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  HumalLa  expedition  by  the  now  aeeeasiblB 
declaration  of  the  Indian  Jusephe  (Joseph)  who  had  been  with  Humafia  and 
returned  to  New  Mexico.  The  declaration  was  made  at  San  Juan,  February 
16,  1599.  Jusephe  stated  that  Humafia  went  through  Pecos  and  a  great  pueblo 
of  the  Yaqueros.  At  the  end  of  a  month  of  leisurely  wandering  from  side  to 
side,  crossing  many  streams,  they  reached  great  herds  of  buffalo.  Going  north- 
ward now  fifteen  days,  they  reached  two  larm  rivers,  beyond  which  were 
rancheilas,  and,  farther  ahead,  a  very  bu]Ke  pueblo  in  a  great  plain  ten  leagues 
long,  which  th^  crossed  in  two  days,  trough  the  pueblo  flowed  one  of  the 
rivers,  both  of  which  they  had  crossed.  The  houses  were  grass  lodges  and  the 
Indians  had  plentiful  cropa  Humafia  continued  three  days  to  a  most  amairing 
buffalo  herd.  Gk>ing  still  farther,  thev  found  no  Indian  rancherias,  and  only 
ordinary  buffalo  herds.  Three  days  after  having  left  the  large  pueblo  Humafia 
murdered  Leyba.  Ten  days  from  the  pueblo  they  came  to  a  large  river  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  wide.  Upon  reaching  the  river,  Jusephe  and  five  other 
Indians  fled  and  returned  toward  New  Mexico.  On  the  way  four  were  lost,  and 
a  fifth  was  killed.  Jusephe  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Apaches  and  kept  for  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  heard  that  there  were  Spaniards  in  New 
Mexico  and  made  his  way  to  one  of  the  Pecos  pueblos,  and  was  later  found  by 
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entrada  of  the  oountryy  starting  from  Nneva  Vizcaya  in  1593. 
There  is  not  much  doubt  that  these  adyenturers,  after  spending  up- 
wards of  a  year  among  the  pueblos  of  the  Bio  Orande,  principally 
at  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  which  was  their  headquarters^  went 
far  to  the  northeastward,  going  to  the  plains  of  eastern  New  Mexico 
by  way  of  the  Pecos  pueblo,  that  being  the  usual  route  taken  by  the 
Indians  themselyes  in  their  visits  to  the  great  plains  for  purposes 
of  barter  and  trade  with  the  warlike  denizens  of  those  vast  prairies. 
They  probably  went  down  the  Pecos  a  short  distance  and  then  pur- 
sued their  way  to  the  north  and  east  crossing  the  Canadian,  the 
Cimarron  and  later  reaching  the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte.  They 
must  have  gone  through  the  eastern  portion  of  Union  county  and 
the  route  in  all  likelihood  was  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  known 
as  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  which  passed  tiirough  Union  county  along 
two  separate  and  distinct  routes.^'* 

In  June,  1601,  Juan  de  Onate,  made  an  expedition  from  his  head- 
quarters at  San  Oabriel  to  the  northeast  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  country  which  had  been  explored  by  Humana.^^*  He  was  ac- 
companied by  two  friars  and  more  than  seventy  picked  men;  he 
had  in  his  caravan  more  than  seven  hundred  horses  and  mules,  eight 
carts,  four  cannon  and  a  retinue  of  servants  to  carry  the  baggage.^^^ 

Ofiate  at  Pieorifis.  ('Belaei6n  que  di6  iin  indio  de  la  salida  que  hicieron 
Umafia  y  Leyba  del  Nuevo  Mexico,'  MB.)  It  U  elear  that  the  large  pueblo 
reached  bj  Mumafia  was  the  one  north  of  the  Arkansas  reached  by  Ofiate  in 

leoi." 

766  See  Old  Santa  Fe,  magazine,  voL  iii,  no.  II,  p.  284,  for  map  showing  these 
two  routes  through  Union  county. 

766  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  op.  cit,,  p.  205. 

767  Ofiate  had  other  information  than  that  gained  from  the  Indian  Jusephe. 
His  sargenio  mayor,  Zaldivar,  had  already  made  a  journey  to  the  buffalo 
plains  and  had  returned  to  headquarters.  "Belaciones  que  enyio  Don  Juan  de 
Ofiate  de  algunas  jomadas,"  translated  by  Bolton  in  op.  oit^  pp.  223  et  $eqi 
"The  wrgento  mayor  Vieente  de  Saldlvar  Mendoca,  the  proveedor  general 
Diego  de  Cubia,  Oaptain  Aguilar,  and  other  captains  and  soldiers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty,  set  out  from  camp  {8an  Juan  de  loe  Caballeroe)  for  the  cattle 
herds  on  the  15th  of  September  \l699),  well  provided  with  many  droves  of 
mares  and  other  supplies.  They  reached  the  Pecos  river  on  the  18th  and  set 
out  from  there  on  the  20th,  leaving  Father  Fray  Francisco  de  San  Miguel 
of  the  Order  of  San  Francisco  as  prelate  of  that  province,  and  Juan  de  IXos, 
lay  brother  and  interpreter  of  that  tongue.  That  province  is  the  one  Espejo 
named  Tamas,  from  which  came  a  eertam  Indian  named  Don  Pedro  Ores,  who 
died  in  Tlan^antla  under  control  and  instruction  of  the  friars  of  Ban  Fran- 
cisco. Having  traveled  four  leagues  they  reached  the  place  called  Las  Oirue- 
las,  where  there  are  very  great  quantities  of  Castilian  plums,  almonacid  plums 
of  Cordoba.  On  the  following  day  they  traveled  five  more  leaeues,  finding 
water  after  going  three  leagues,  although  they  camped  for  the  ught  without 
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His  guide  waa  tlie  Indian,  Joseph,  who  had  led  Zaldivar  to  the 
Llanos  del  Cibolo.  Qoing  by  way  of  Ghdisteo,  he  crossed  the  Pecos 
to  the  Bio  de  la  Madalena  (Canadian  Biyer).    Descending  that 

it  Next  day  th^  traveled  two  leagues  to  a  miall  stream  earrying  but  little 
water  bat  contauung  a  prodigious  quantity  of  excellent  fish,  pil^kard,  aardinea^ 
prawn,  shrimp  and  matalote.  That  night  five  hundred  eatfish  were  caught 
with  only  one  fidihook,  and  many  more  on  the  following  day  [this  stream  was 
probably  the  Gallinas,  says  Bolton].  At  that  place  four  Indian  herdsmen 
(Vaquerot)  came  to  see  him;  they  ordered  that  the  Indians  be  given  food  and 
presents.  One  of  them  arose  and  with  a  loud  voice  called  nuuv  Indians  who 
were  hidden  and  they  all  came  to  where  the  Spaniards  were.  They  are  power- 
ful people  and  expert  bowmen.  The  sargento  mayor  gave  presents  to  all  and 
won  them  over.  He  aslced  Ukem  for  a  guide  to  the  cattle  (buffalo)  and  they 
furnished  one  very  wiUingly. 

''Next  day  they  travded  stx  leagues  and  reached  some  rain  water.  There 
three  Indians  came  out  from  a  mountain,  and  being  ariced  where  their 
rancherfa  was,  they  sold  that  it  was  a  league  trom  there,  and  that  they  were 
very  much  excited  because  of  our  being  in  that  land.  In  order  that  they 
mi^t  not  become  more  excited  by  many  people  going,  the  targenio  mayor  went 
to  their  rancheria  with  Imt  one  companion,  tdling  the  three  Indians  to  go 
ahead  and  quiet  the  people,  and  that  he  wished  only  to  go  and  see  them  and  to 
be  their  friend.  He  told  them  by  means  of  an  interpreter  whom  he  had  with 
him,  named  Jusepillo,  one  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  brought  by  Humayns 
and  Leyba,  and  who  had  gone  with  them  to  a  very  great  river  to  the  east,  in 
the  direction  of  Florida.  We  all  understand  this  to  be  the  famous  Bio  de  la 
Magdalena  (CofkuiMm)  which  flows  into  Florida,  and  that  this  was  the  route 
followed  by  Dorantee,  Gabega  de  Yaca,  and  the  negro  who  came  thence  to  this 
land  and  to  the  rancherlas  and  mountams  of  the  Patarabueyes. 

' '  When  he  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  league  from  his  camp  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  came  out  to  meet  him,  by  fours  and  sixes.  They  asrod  for  the 
Spaniards'  friendship,  their  method  of  making  the  request  b«ng  to  extend  the 
palm  of  the  rifht  hand  to  the  sun  and  then  to  bring  it  down  on  the  person 
whose  friendship  they  desire.  He  made  them  presents  also,  and  they  uipor- 
tuned  him  to  go  to  Uieir  rancheria,  and  although  evening  was  approaching  he 
had  to  comply  so  that  they  would  not  think  he  was  afraid  to  go.  He  reached 
the  ranchena  and  remained  with  than  in  great  friendliness,  returning  to  his 
camp  very  late  at  night. 

''Next  day  as  he  traveled  many  Indians  and  Indian  women  came  out  to 
meet  him  bringing  pinole.  Most  of  the  men  go  naked,  but  some  are  clothed 
with  skins  of  buffalo  and  some  with  blankets.  The  women  wear  a  sort  of 
trousers  made  of  buckskin,  and  shoes  or  leggins,  after  their  own  fashion.  He 
gave  them  some  presents  and  told  them  by  means  of  the  interpreter  that  Gov- 
ernor Don  Juan  de  Ofiate  had  sent  him  that  they  mipht  know  that  he  could 
protect  those  who  were  loyal  to  his  Majesty  and  punish  those  who  were  not 
All  were  friendly  and  very  well  pleased.  They  asked  him  for  aid  against  the 
Zumanas  as  tiiey  call  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  are  painted  after  the  manner  of 
the  Ghichimficoa  The  sargento  mayor  promised  them  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  insure  peace  to  them,  since  he  had  come  to  this  land  for  that  purpose. 

"Bidding  them  goodby,  he  left  that  place  and  traveled  ten  more  leagues  in 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  saw  the  first  buffalo  bull,  which,  being 
rather  old,  wandered  alone  and  ran  but  little.  This  produced  much  merriment 
and  was  regarded  as  a  great  joke,  for  the  least  one  m  the  copipany  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  his  own  corraL 

"Shortly  afterward  more  than  three  hundred  buffalo  were  seen  in  some 
pools.    During  the  next  day  they  traveled  about  seven  leagues,  when  they  en- 
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stream  to  a  great  bend  one  hundred  and  eleven  leagues  from  the 
pueblo  of  San  Gabriel,  he  continued  northeast  to  a  point  on  the 
Arkansas,  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  the 
starting  point  Before  crossing  the  stream  he  had  dealings  with  a 
roving  tribe  called  the  Escanjaques.    Fording  the  Arkansas,  Onate 

countered  as  many  as  a  thousand  head  of  eatUe.  In  that  place  there  were 
found  very  good  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a  corral  with  wings.  Orders 
having  been  given  for  its  construction,  the  cattle  went  inland  more  than  eight 
leagues.  Upon  seeing  this  the  sargento  mayor  went  on  ahead  with  ten  of  his 
soldiers  to  a  river  six  leagues  from  there,  which  flows  from  l^e  province  of  the 
Picuri6s  and  the  snow-covered  range  where  thej  are  {the  Canadian  —  they 
were  now  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Santa  Fe)  and  where  the 
guide  had  told  him  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  cattle.  But  when  he 
reached  the  river  the  cattle  had  left,  ^cause  just  then  many  Indian  herdsmen 
crossed  it,  coming  from  trading  with  the  Picuri^s  and  Taos,  populous  pueblos 
of  this  New  Mexico,  where  they  sell  meat,  hides,  tallow,  suet^  and  salt  in  ex- 
change for  cotton  blankets,  pottery,  maise,  and  some  small  green  stones  which 
they  use. 

<<He  camped  for  the  night  at  that  river,  and  on  the  following  day,  on  his 
way  back  to  the  camp,  he  found  a  rancherla  in  which  there  were  fifty  tents 
made  of  tanned  hides,  very  bright  red  and  white  in  color  and  beU-shaped,  witii 
flaps  and  openings,  and  built  as  skilfully  as  those  of  Italy  and  bo  large  that 
in  the  most  ordinary  ones  four  different  mattresses  and  beds  were  eamly  ac- 
commodated. The  tAnning  is  bo  fine  that  although  it  should  rain  bucketfuls 
it  will  not  pass  through  nor  stiffen  the  hide,  but  rather  upon  drying  it  remains 
as  soft  and  pliable  as  before.  This  being  so  wonderful,  he  wanted  to  experi- 
ment^ and,  cutting  off  a  piece  of  hide  from  one  of  the  tents,  it  was  soaked  and 
placed  to  dry  in  ue  sun,  but  it  remained  as  before,  and  as  pliable  as  if  it  had 
never  been  wet.  The  aargento  mayor  bartered  for  a  tent  and  brought  it  to  this 
camp,  and  although  it  was  so  very  large,  as  has  been  stated,  it  did  not  weigh 
over  two  amrohae, 

*  *  To  carry  this  load,  the  poles  that  thej  use  to  set  it  up,  and  a  knapsack  of 
meat  and  their  pinole,  or  maize,  the  Indians  use  a  medium-sized  shaggy  dog, 
which  is  their  substitute  for  mules.  They  drive  great  trains  of  them.  Each, 
girt  around  its  breast  and  haunches,  and  carrying  a  load  of  flour  of  at  least 
one  hundred  pounds,  travels  as  fast  as  his  master.  It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing 
and  very  laughable  to  see  them  traveling,  the  ends  of  the  poles  dragging  on 
the  ground,  nearly  all  of  them  snarling  in  their  encounters,  l&aveling  one  after 
another  on  their  journey.  In  order  to  load  them  the  Indian  women  seize  their 
heads  between  their  knees  and  thus  load  them,  or  adjust  the  load,  which  is  sel- 
dom re<mired,  because  they  travel  along  at  a  steady  gait  as  if  they  had  been 
trained  by  means  of  reins. 

' '  Having  returned  to  camp  they  had  a  holiday  that  day  and  the  next,  as  it 
was  the  feast  of  Sefior  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  they  con- 
tinued their  march  so  as  to  reach  the  main  herd  of  the  cattle.  In  three  days 
they  traveled  fourteen  leagues  at  the  end  of  which  they  found  and  killed  many 
cattle.  Next  day  they  went  four  leagues  farther  in  search  of  a  convenient  and 
suitable  place  for  a  corral,  and  upon  finding  a  place  they  began  to  construct 
it  out  of  large  pieces  of  cottonwood.  [At  this  time  they  were  about  the  east- 
ern border  of  New  Mexico,!  It  took  them  three  days  to  complete  it  It  was 
so  large  and  the  wings  so  long  that  they  thought  they  could  corral  ten  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  l^cause  they  had  seen  so  many,  during  those  days,  wander- 
ing so  near  the  tents  and  housea  In  view  of  this  and  of  the  further  fact  that 
when  they  run  they  act  as  though  fettered,  they  took  their  capture  for  granted. 
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visited  the  extensive  settlement  called  Quivira,  through  which 
Humana  had  passed.  It  was  evidently  at  Wichita,  yaiiHss.  The 
Quiviras  api)earing  hostile,  the  journey  was  now  discontinued.  On 
starting  homeward  a  battle  was  fought  with  the  Escanjaquea 

It  was  dedared  by  thoae  who  had  teen  them  that  in  that  place  alone  then 
were  more  buifalo  than  there  are  cattle  in  three  of  the  Ifu-gest  ranches  in 
New  Spain. 

"The  corral  construeted,  they  went  next  day  to  a  plain  where  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon  about  a  hundred  thousand  cattle  had  been  seen.  Giving  them 
the  right  of  waj,  the  cattle  started  very  nicely  toward  the  corral,  but  soon  they 
turned  back  in  a  stampede  towards  the  men,  snd,  rushing  through  tiiem  in  a 
mass,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  them,  because  they  are  cat3e  terribly  obstinate, 
courageous  beyond  exaggeration,  and  so  cunning  that  if  pursued  they  run,  and 
that  u  their  pursuers  stop  or  slacken  their  spwd  they  stop  and  roll  just  like 
mules  and  with  this  respite  renew  their  run.  For  several  days  they  tried  a 
thousand  ways  of  shutting  them  in  or  of  surrounding  them,  but  in  no  manner 
was  it  possible  to  do  so.  This  was  not  due  to  fear,  for  tbav  are  remarkablj 
savage  and  ferocious,  so  much  so  that  they  killed  three  of  our  horses  and 
badly  wounded  forty,  for  their  horns  are  very  sharp  and  fairly  long,  about  a 
span  and  a  half,  and  bent  upward  together.  They  attack  from  the  side,  put- 
ting the  head  far  down,  so  that  whatever  they  seize  they  tear  very  badly. 
Nevertheless,  some  were  killed,  and  over  eighty  arrohas  of  taUow  were  se- 
cured, which  without  doubt  is  greatly  superior  to  that  from  pork;  the  meat  of 
the  bull  is  superior  to  that  of  our  cow,  and  that  of  the  cow  equals  our  most 
tender  veal  or  mutton. 

"Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  full  grown  cattle  could  not  be  brought  aUve^ 
the  Mrgento  mayor  ordered  that  calves  be  captured,  but  they  became  so  en- 
raged that  out  of  the  many  which  were  bemg  brought,  some  dragged  by 
ropes  and  others  upon  the  horses,  not  one  got  a  leaffue  toward  the  camp,  for 
they  all  died  within  about  an  hour.  Therefore  it  is  believed  that  unless  takes 
shortly  after  birth  and  put  under  the  care  of  our  cows  or  goats,  tiiey  cannot  be 
brought  until  the  cattle  become  tamer  than  they  now  are. 

' '  Its  shape  and  form  are  so  marvelous  and  laughable,  or  frightful  that  the 
more  one  sees  it  the  more  one  desires  to  see  it,  and  no  one  could  be  so  melan- 
cholv  that  if  he  were  to  see  it  a  hundred  times  a  day  he  could  keep  from  laugh- 
ing heartily  as  many  times,  or  could  fail  to  marvel  at  the  sight  ox  so  ferocious 
an  animal.  Its  horns  are  black,  and  a  third  of  a  vara  long,  as  already  stated, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  hufalo;  its  eyes  are  small,  its  face,  snout,  feet,  and 
hoofs  of  the  same  form  as  our  cows,  with  the  exception  that  both  the  male  and 
female  are  very  much  bestrded,  similar  to  he-goats.  They  are  so  thickly  cov- 
ered with  wool  that  it  covers  their  eyes  and  face,  and  the  forelock  nearly  en- 
velops the  horns.  This  wool,  which  is  very  long  and  soft,  extends  almost  to 
the  middle  of  the  body,  but  from  there  on  the  hair  is  shorter.  Ovw  the  ribs 
they  have  so  much  wool  and  the  chine  is  so  high  that  they  appear  humpbacked, 
altiiough  in  reality  and  in  truth  they  are  not  greatly  so,  for  the  hump  easOy 
disappears  when  the  hides  are  stretched. 

''In  general  th^  are  larger  than  our  cattle.  Their  tail  is  like  that  of  a 
hog,  being  very  short,  and  having  few  bristles  at  the  tip,  and  they  twist  it  up- 
ward when  they  run.  At  the  knee  they  have  natural  garters  of  very  lone  hair. 
In  their  haunches,  which  resemble  those  of  mules,  they  are  hipped  and  crippled, 
and  they  tiierefore  run,  as  already  stated,  in  leaps,  especially  down  hill.  They 
are  all  of  the  same  dark  color,  somewhat  tawny,  in  parts  tiieir  hair  being  al* 
most  black.  Such  is  their  appearance,  which  at  sight  is  far  more  ferocious 
than  the  pen  can  depict.  As  many  of  these  cattle  as  are  desired  can  be  killed 
and  brought  to  these  settlements,  which  are  distant  from  thirty  to  forty 
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Subsequent  to  the  Onate  period  we  know  comparatively  little 
about  this  or  any  other  section  of  New  Mexico  until  after  1680. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  all  of  this  section  was  well  known  to 
the  Spaniards  and  the  archives  are  replete  with  their  dealings  of  all 
kinds  with  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  country  lying 
toward  the  Napeste  (the  Arkansas)  was  fairly  well  taken  care  of 
by  Spanish  troops  who  were  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  incursions 
of  foreigners,  who  until  the  days  of  Mexican  independence  were  not 
permitted,  except  in  the  rarest  instances,  to  remain  within  the 
Spanish  provinces.^*^* 

With  the  opening  of  trade  over  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  the  route 

leagues,  but  if  thej  are  to  be  brought  alive  it  will  be  moat  difficult  unless  time 
and  crossing  them  with  those  from  Spain  make  them  tamer. 

"In  this  region  and  on  this  road  were  found  some  camps  and  sleeping 
places  made  bj  L^ba  and  Humaiia  when  thej  left  this  land,  fleeing  from  the 
men  who  were  coming  from  New  Spain  to  arrest  them. ' ' 

75Ta  A  notaUe  instance  of  this  fact  is  the  Melgares  expedition.  See  Archive 
1992,  vol.  ii,  Spanish  Arohi/vea  of  New  Mexico,  1806,  p.  498;  also  Archive  2022. 
Melgares  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  armj,  an  officer  of  the  Santa  Fe 
garrison.  Beal  Alencaster  was  the  governor  of  the  province.  Melgares  al- 
ready had  a  reputation  as  an  Indian  fighter,  owing  to  some  of  his  campaigns 
against  the  Navajos.  His  instructions  from  Alencaster  directed  that  he  move 
down  the  Cbnadian,  having  reconnoitred  the  country  now  covered  by  Union 
and  Quay  counties;  the  distance  he  was  ordered  to  go  down  this  river  was  233 
leagues  and  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Comanche  Indians;  then  he  was  di- 
rected to  move  to  the  northeast  to  the  Pawnee  villages;  th^  were  known  to 
the  Spaniards  as  "Paniis*'  and  "Panoiku."  He  met  with  a  great  many  dif- 
ficulties. One  was  a  shortness  of  provisions.  In  those  days  the  militia  forces 
of  New  Mezieo  were  not  provisioned  by  the  government;  each  soldier  provided 
his  own  provisions;  the  government  furnished  ammunition  only;  after  they 
had  reached  the  Canadian  their  provisions  grew  diort;  there  were  not  so  many 
buffalo  as  they  had  thought,  nor  was  game  so  plen^  of  other  kinds.  About 
this  time  some  one  of  the  company  IumI  the  audacity  to  ask  this  Spaniard 
where  he  was  going  and  what  was  his  purpose;  a  few  days  later,  he  having 
told  the  individual  that  he  was  going  "wherever  his  horse  led  him,"  that  being 
a  fit  answer  from  a  commander  in  chief  to  some  self-important  soldier  or 
militia  officer,  he  was  siven  a  petition  signed  by  200  of  the  expedition  request- 
ing that  the  militia  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  Santa  Fe.  Don  Facundo 
at  once  ordered  a  halt  and  commanded  his  dra^^ns  to  erect  a  gaflows  and  the 
assembly  was  sounded.  The  man  who  gave  him  the  petition  was  nngled  out, 
tied  up  and  given  fifty  lashes.  He  then  gave  notice  that  if  he  heard  any  more 
grumbling  the  ''kickers"  would  be  hanmd.  Melgares  had  on  this  expedition 
more  than  2,000  horses  and  mules,  l&lgares  had  been  instructed  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Kansas,  the  Omaha,  and  the  Osages.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  meet  Lt.  Pike  and  turn  him  back ;  this  he  failed  to  do  also.  He  did  arrest 
a  lot  of  unfortunate  traders  and  trappers  whom  he  took  back  with  him  to 
Santa  Fe.  Lieutenant  Pike  afterward  saw  some  of  these  at  Nachitoehes, 
Louisiana.  Melgares  reached  the  Pawnees  and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  See 
as  to  this  expedition  in  voL  ii  of  this  work,  p.  97,  note  67. 
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through  IJnioii  cotmly  was  the  one  followed  by  BecknelL^**  The 
overland  caravans  were  escorted  from  the  Arkansas  Biver  to  Santa 
Fe  and  return  to  the  Arkansas  by  Mexican  troops.    When  not  so 

758  See  anUf  vol.  ii,  pp.  92,  93.  Captain  BeekneU  brought  the  first  wagons 
to  Santa  Fe  over  the  Drv  Cimarron  route  pasBong  through  Union  county;  but  it 
was  not  Becknell  who  nrgt  traveled  this  route  from  &e  Misaouri,  and  in  all 
probability  BeekneU  derived  his  information  as  to  the  route  from  a  man  wbo 
was  of  his  party  when  the  wagons  were  brought — Jedediah  Strong  SmitlL 
Smith  was  of  New  En^and  ancestry,  his  forbears  having  been  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  shortly  after  its  foundation.  He  was  bom  in  western  New  York,  to 
which  section  his  father,  also  named  Jedediah,  removed  shortly  after  the  Bevo* 
lutionary  War.  In  1818  Jedediah  Strong  Smith  came  to  St.  Louis,  at  that  time 
the  great  fur  trade  center  for  all  sections  west,  northwest^  and  southwest  It 
is  related  that  it  was  here  that  he  first  engaged  in  a  venture  on  his  own  account, 
being  a  journey  to  Santa  Fe.  Some  trader  whose  name  is  lost  had  made  an 
arrangement  with  a  Mexican  trader  to  meet  him  at  the  international  boundarr, 
near  where  Dodge  City  is  located,  there  to  make  an  exchange  of  goods.  With 
this  trader  from  St.  Louis  Smith  arranged  to  travel  to  the  rendezvous,  expect- 
ing to  accompany  the  Mexican  merchant  to  Santa  Fe.  There  seems  to  have 
been  two  others  who  intended  to  go  to  Santa  Fe.  Much  of  this  information 
came  to  E.  D.  Smith,  yrho  is  the  great-nephew  of  Jedediah  S.  Smithy  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  consists  of  incidents  related  by  Jedediah  Smith  to  his  brother 
Balph  on  the  onlv  visit  made  to  his  home  after  he  came  west.  (Kas.  8t.  EUt. 
Boc.  CoU.,  voL  xii,  pp.  255-256.) 

The  trader,  with  pack-horses  and  mules,  left  the  Missouri  at  Ind^endenee 
and  took  his  way  over  what  was  later  known  as  the  Santa  Fe  TraiL  On  the 
beffinning  of  this  trip,  at  least.  Smith  placed  his  rifle  where  it  would  carry 
safely  and  be  easily  reached  in  case  of  need,  but  kept  handy  for  use  a  long, 
strong  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows.  It  is  related  that  soon  after  leaving  the 
river  one  of  the  men  approached  Smith  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  carry- 
ing a  bow,  like  an  Indian,  when  he  had  a  good  rifle  and  knew  how  to  use  itf 
To  this  Smith  replied  that  he  could  use  the  bow  with  certainty,  and  at  ahnost 
the  range  of  the  rifle  kill  any  ordinary  game,  and  that,  from  what  he  had  heard 
of  men  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwestern  Fur  Company,  he  believed 
a  man  with  a  good  horse,  armed  with  a  bow,  could  kill  more  buffalo  out  of  a 
herd  than  a  man  armed  with  a  rifle.  Pointing  to  a  hawk  at  about  seventy-five 
yards,  the  man  asked  Smith  if  he  could  hit  it.  Smith  replied  by  raising  bis 
bow  and  piercing  the  hawk.  Later,  when  buffalo  were  reached  Smith  UHed 
two  out  of  the  herd  with  his  bow. 

They  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  Arkansas  but  the  Mexican 
trader  failed  to  arrive.  The  American  waited  for  some  days  but  the  Mexican 
still  failed  to  come;  the  American  now  determined  to  sell  or  trade  his  gooda  to 
the  Indians.  This  left  Smith  to  stay  with  the  band  or  go  to  Santa  Fe,  the 
latter  course  being  strongly  advised  agaiust  by  the  trader.  Smith  stated  that 
he  had  come  out  to  go  to  Santa  Fe  and  that  he  would  not  accompany  the  trader 
on  a  trading  trip  to  the  mountains  where  they  would  find  the  Indians.  Two 
others  said  that  they  would  accompany  Smith  to  Santa  Fe.  The  next  day  they 
crossed  the  Arkansas  and,  heading  southwest,  camped  that  night  in  a  grove  of 
timber  on  a  creek.  This  would  locate  their  camp  on  Crooked  Creek,  in  Meade 
county,  Kansaa  The  following  day,  continuing  south  and  west,  they  saw  a 
cloud  of  dust,  which  they  approached  with  care  un^  they  saw  it  was  caused  by 
a  company  of  ' '  Spaniards. ' '  Smith  and  his  company  joined  this  company  and 
found  them  to  be  the  men  they  had  come  out  to  meet  at  tiie  Arkansas.  Learn- 
ing from  Smith  that  the  American  trader  had  left  the  rendezvous  two  or  three 
days  before,  the  "Spaniards''  turned  about  and  began  their  return  journey,  the 
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.  escorted  the  caravaos  in  the  early  day  of  the  trade  were  liable  to 
attack  by  Indians  along  the  Canadian  and  Cimarron  Rivers.  This 
trouble  with  the  Indians  in  this  section  continued  until  long  after 

tliree  Americans  accompanying  them,  and  that  night  they  camped  on  the 
Cimarron.  "This  is  the  first  time/'  says  E.  D.  Smith  (op.  cit,),  ''so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  that  an  American  had  taken  the  route  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Cimarron  to  reach  Santa  Fe.  Heretofore  the  trail  used  had  been  up  the 
Arkansas,  through  the  mountains  to  Taos,  and  south  to  Santa  Fe. ' '  Whether  or 
not  Smith  was  the  first  American  to  learn  of  the  weU-watered  route  across  from 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Cimarron  and  on  to  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  his  knowl- 
edge had  much  to  do  with  future  commerce  across  the  plains. 

Before  reaching  their  destination  the  company  were  set  upon  by  Comanche 
Indians,  whose  defeat  was  largely  due  to  the  execution  done  by  the  Icmg  rifles 
of  the  three  Americans.  Havmg  disposed  of  his  goods  Smith  left  Santa  Fe, 
via  Taos,  thence  going  north  and  west,  reaching  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  his 
journey.  He  returned  to  Missouri  by  way  of  the  Platte  river  where  he  fell  in 
with  some  trappers  on  their  way  to  St  Louis,  which  place  he  reached  in  1819-20 
in  the  winter.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Colorado,  trading  with  the  Indians. 
He  brought  his  furs  in  to  St.  Louis  and  there  met  Capt.  BecknelL  and  convinced 
him  that  wagons  could  be  profitably  used  for  transportation  to  Santa  Fe.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  employed  to  guide  a  wagon  train  over  a  practical,  well- 
watered  route  to  that  point.  Becknell  's  object  being  to  trade  for  mules.  Smith 
either  took  some  goods  along  or  in  some  way  became  interested  to  a  small 
amount  in  the  ventre.  They  made  the  trip  and  returned  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1822,  and  Smith  r^Eiched  his  brother's  farm  in  northeastern  Ohio,  in 
December,  1822,  with  a  large  band  of  mules  he  had  bought  in  Santa  Fe. 

Smith's  career  from  this  time  to  the  year  1830  is  outlined  in  the  contribu- 
tion in  the  Kas,  8i.  Hist,  8oo,  Collectums.  In  1830  on  his  return  from  a  trip 
to  the  West  he  found  his  two  brothers  at  St.  Louis  waiting  for  him.  To  ac- 
commodate them,  he  began  fitting  out  a  wagon  train  for  Santa  Fe.  Later,  for 
some  reason,  he  determined  to  increase  the  size  of  the  venture  and  accompany 
them.  His  former  partners,  Jackson  and  Sublette,  also  decided  jointly  to  take 
out  a  lot  of  goods.  The  train  was  the  largest  and  best-equipped  merchant 
wagon  train  which  had  ever  up  to  that  time  left  the  river  for  Santa  Fe,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-three  wagons  loaded  with  goods,  each  drawn  by  six  mules. 
Ten  wagons  were  owned  by  Captain  Smith,  a  like  number  by  Sublette  and 
Jackson,  one  by  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  one  by  a  man  from  Independence, 
and  another  owned  jointly  by  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sublette,  with  a  six-pounder 
cannon  mounted  on  the  hind  axle  and  ammunition  for  it  on  the  front  axle. 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  who  happened  to  be  in  St.  Louis,  accompanied  the  party, 
which  in  all  amounted  to  eighty-three  men.  The  expedition  had  been  fitted  out 
without  regard  to  cost,  for  the  partners  had  made  an  independent  fortune  out 
of  the  fur  business  and  lacked  neither  money,  courage,  nor  faith  in  themselves 
and  their  ability  to  carry  out  any  western  venture. 

On  the  Little  Arkansas  a  man  in  the  employ  of  Jackson  and  Sublette  was 
killed  by  the  Pawnees.  No  other  accident  occurred  in  the  party  until  after  the 
Cimarron  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  was  reached.  From  there  tibe  old  trail  took 
a  direct  course  ^vist  and  south  to  the  lower  spring  at  the  forks  of  the  Cimarron 
—  sixty-five  miles  over  the  buffalo  grass  without  a  drop  of  water. 

Captain  Smith  did  not  mean  to  subject  his  men  and  teams  to  such  suffer- 
ing and  risk.  Accordingly,  immediately  after  crossing  the  Arkansas  he  turned 
directly  south  for  the  upper  pools  of  Crooked  creek,  in  what  is  now  Meade 
county.  This  watering  place,  well  known  to  him,  was  only  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  miles  soutii  of  the  Arkansas.    After  a  day's  hard  driving  through  the 
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the  Civil  War^^^  and  the  raids  of  Indians  from  Texas  into  New 
Mexico  in  the  northern  part  did  not  cease  until  1873  when  the 
Indians  came  across  as  far  as  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  the  vicinity  of 

Mmd  hillfl^  agaiiut  a  hot  wind  blowing  Mmd  and  alkali  dnst^  he  reached  the 
pools  only  to  find  them  dry. 

The  following  morning  he  left  the  camp  early  in  oeareh  of  water,  aeeom- 
panied  by  Fitspatriek,  who  left  him,  whan  they  were  eefveral  miles  out  on  the 
flat  prairie,  to  return  to  camp,  with  instruetions  from  Cli^tain  Smith  to  hiteh 
np  and  follow.  Fitipatriek,  with  his  glass,  saw  him  when  far  off  to  the  south- 
west  It  was  the  last  time  a  white  man  ever  saw  him  alive.  He  reached  the 
Cimarron  river  at  what  was  later  known  as  Fargo  Springs,  in  what  is  now 
Seward  county.  While  his  horse  was  drinking  he  dismounted,  quenched  his  own 
thirst,  and  then  remounted.  Twenty  Comanches,  who  were  in  hiding,  waiting 
for  buffalo  to  come  to  the  water,  came  out  and  Oaptain  Smith  tried  to  get  them 
to  accompany  him  back  to  the  wagons  to  trade,  or  to  wait  till  the  wagons  came 
and  trade  there  at  the  water.  Their  chief,  a  medicine  man  who  believed  that 
his  great  medicine  rendered  him  invulnerable,  tried  to  approach,  but  was  warned 
back.  The  Indians  succeeded  in  frightening  Captain  Smith's  horse,  and  as 
soon  as  it  turned  they  shot  at  him  with  their  arrows,  one  of  which  wounded  him 
in  the  left  arm.  He  instantly  turned  and  shot  the  ddef  dead,  and,  drawing 
his  pistols,  killed  an  Indian  with  each.  Then,  grasping  his  ax,  he  dashed  in 
among  them,  dealing  death  at  every  blow.  Slashed  with  knife  cuts  and  pierced 
with  a  lance  thrust,  he  sank  down  from  loss  of  blood.  The  Indian  approached 
to  scalp  him,  when  he  suddenly  rose  and  stabbed  three  with  his  knife  and 
dropped  dead.  But  he  was  not  alone,  there  were  thirteen  of  his  enemies 
stretched  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Comanches  concluded  that  he  had  been 
more  than  mortal,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  propitiate  his  spirit;  so  they 
did  not  mutilate  his  body,  but  later  gave  it  the  same  funeral  rites  Ihey  gave 
their  chief's. 

The  career  of  the  great  pathfinder  was  closed,  but  his  life  work  continued, 
continues  yet,  and  will  be  growing  while  the  plains  and  mountains  are  occupied 
by  civilised  men.  The  wagon  tntils  made  by  him  across  Kansas  became  na- 
tional highways;  over  them  the  thousands  of  miners,  merchants,  and  home- 
builders,  with  their  families,  reached  Cregon,  California,  and  tiie  great  moun- 
tain domain  now  divided  into  great  statea  His  body  rests  today  somewiiere 
near  Santa  Fe,  in  a  grave  now  unknown. 

T68a  Daring  the  summers  of  1808  and  1869  the  western  part  of  TTi^wffflff^  the 
southeastern  part  of  Colorado,  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
northwestern  part  of  Texas  were  raided  over  and  over  again  by  war  parties  of 
what  were  called  the  Plains  Indians.  The  Indians  engaged  in  these  depreda- 
tions were:  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  northern  Chesrennes, 
Brule,  Cgallala  Sioux,  and  the  Pawnees.  Cn  the  10th  of  August,  1868,  they 
struck  the  settlements  on  the  Saline  river.  On  the  12th  they  reached  the  Solo- 
mon and  wiped  out  a  settlement  where  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  '"^mi^sas,  now 
standa  In  this  raid  fifteen  persons  were  killed,  two  wounded,  and  ftve  women 
carried  off.  On  the  same  day  they  attacked  Wright's  hay  camp,  near  Dodge 
City,  raided  the  Pawnee,  and  kiQed  two  settlers  on  the  Republican.  On  tiie  8th 
of  September  they  captured  a  train  at  the  Cimarron  crossing  of  the  Arkansas, 
securing  possession  of  seventeen  men,  whom  they  burned  at  the  stake;  and  the 
day  following  they  murdered  six  men  between  Sheridan  and  Fort  Wallace. 
On  the  Ist  of  September,  1868,  the  Indians  killed  four  men  at  Spanish  Forks 
in  Texas  and  outraged  three  women.  The  terrible  experience  of  one  of  these 
women  exceeds  anything  in  the  line  of  savagery  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
West  They  left  her  with  a  hatchet  sticking  in  her  head.  Before  leaving  her 
they  murdered  her  four  small  children.    Of  the  children  carried  off  by  the  In- 
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the  town  of  Cimarrcm.  In  1829  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  re- 
turning caravan  ^"*  which  waa  being  escorted  from  Santa  Fe  to  the 
Arkansas  by  Mexican  troops  nnder  Colonel  Viscarra.  While  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cimarron  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  supposed 
to  have  been  Ccmianches.  A  party  of  these  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  approached  the  caravan;  the  traders  were  op- 
posed to  any  friendly  intercourse,  but  Viscarra  received  them  ami- 
cably and  permitted  them  to  camp  nearby.  He  promised  the  trad- 
ers that  the  Indians  would  be  disarmed,  but  they  were  too  sharp  for 
him  and  most  of  them  retained  their  weapons.  When  an  opportune 
moment  arrived  they  sprang  up  with  a  frightful  yell  and  com- 
m^iced  the  attack.  They  seemed  especially  anxious  to  kill  Colonel 
Viscarra,  and  one  of  the  chiefis,  when  <mly  a  few  feet  away,  leveled 
his  gun  to  fire.  A  Taos  Indian,  one  of  the  Colonel's  bodyguard, 
seeing  his  danger,  sprang  in  between  and  received  the  contents  of 
the  Indian's  rifle  in  his  own  heart  A  brother  of  this  Indian  sprang 
like  a  tiger  at  the  chief  and  slew  him  on  the  spot  An  officer  and 
two  soldiers  were  killed  but  none  of  the  traders  was  injured.  The 
latter  joined  with  the  troops  in  repulsing  the  attack,  which  was 
easily  accomplifibed,  after  which  the  Indians  were  rel^itlessly  pur- 
sued and  killed  when  overtaken.  It  is  said  that  the  traders  carried 
a  very  large  number  of  scalps  into  Mispouri  as  mementoes  of  their 
conflict  with  the  Indiana 

On  January  1st,  1833,  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  traders,  on  their 
way  to  Missouri  from  Santa  Fe,  were  attacked  by  Comandies  on  the 
Canadian.  There  were  moro  than  two  hundred  Indians,  the  attack 
continuing  for  thirty-two  hours.  A  man  named  Pratte  and  another 
by  the  name  of  Mitchell,  from  Boone  county.  Mo.,  were  killed  and 
a  number  wounded.^*® 

In  the  days  of  the  Military  Occupation  of  New  Mexico,  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Santa  Fe 
and  the  importance  of  the  latter  as  a  distributing  point  for  the 
Southwest  is  gained  when  it  is  known  that  the  first  big  shipment  of 

difinB  from  Texas  in  1868  fourteen  were  frozen  to  death  in  capttvity.  Hie 
total  loBaes  from  September  12,  1868,  to  February  9,  1860,  ezehisiTe  of  tiie 
casaaltiee  incident  to  military  operations,  were  158  men  murdered,  sixteen 
wounded,  and  forty-one  scalped.  Three  scouts  were  killed,  fourteen  women 
outraged,  one  man  captured,  and  four  women  and  twenty-four  children  carried 
into  captivity. 

T8»  Ameriean  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  Wegt,  Ohittendra,  vol.  ii,  pp.  560-551. 

reo  MUsouri  Sepublicanj  March  5,  1833. 
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goods  which  arrived  at  Westport  Landing,  Mo.,  for  transfer  across 
the  Plains  to  Santa  Pe,  was  handled  at  Westport  ^^^  by  Bernazxl  and 
Boone^  (grandson  of  Daniel  Boone) ;  the  Santa  Pe  merchants  to 
whom  these  goods  were  forwarded  were  Messervy  and  Webb ;  it  re- 
quired sixty-three  wagons,  each  with  six  yoke  of  oxen,  each  wagon 
carrying  six  thousand  pounds,  to  haul  this  shipment  across  the 
Plains.  Colonel  Boone  ''**  was  a  visitor  at  Santa  Pe  in  the  decade 
immediately  preceding  the  Mexican  War  and  during  the  sixties. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  with  Mexico  the  Texans  were  making  syste- 
matic raids  ^*^  upon  the  caravans  traveling  over  the  Santa  Pe  Trail. 
Union  county  and  all  the  eastern  portion  of  New  Mexico  was  claimed 
by  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Mexico  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  her  own 
territory,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Texas  had  achieved  her 
independence.    In  1842,  in  March,  Don  Antonio  Jose  Chaves  "•  set 

761  After  the  beg^inning  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  govemment  stores  were  al- 
ways shipped  to  Suita  Fe  from  Ft.  Leavenworth  instead  of  from  Independence 
and  Westport,  MissourL  Ft.  Leavenworth  was  a  most  inconvenient  point  for  the 
freighters.  The  road  to  Santa  Fe  —  from  Ft*  Leavenworth  —  ran  down  aeroes 
the  hills^  striking  the  Saw  river  at  what  was  called  Tonlee's  ferry,  a  voy 
short  distance  up  the  river  from  Argentine,  now  a  part  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
The  road  then  continued  southwest  to  a  place  near  Leneza,  Kansas,  where  it 
joined  the  main  trail  from  Westport.  In  order  to  get  this  immense  trade  awaj 
from  Ft.  Leavenworth,  merchants  of  E^ansas  Gfitj  and  Westport  built  a  big 
warehouse  on  llie  Missouri  river  near  the  foot  of  Broadway,  in  the  present 
Kansas  C^tj,  in  which  warehouse  all  goods  belonging  to  the  govemment  were 
stored  from  the  steamboats  on  the  river,  and  held  there  without  cost  to  the 
govemment  for  storage.  The  man  who  thus  gave  Kansas  City  its  first  big  start 
as  a  distributing  center  for  the  Southwest  was  Joseph  S.  Chick,  brolSer  of 
Washington  CSiick,  the  senior  member  of  the  overland  freighters  and  merchants 
doing  business  under  the  name  of  Chick,  Browne  and  Company  —  afterwards 
Browne  and  Mansanaree  Company. 

T6S  Colonel  A.  G.  Boone,  grandson  of  Daniel  Boone,  was  bom  in  St  Charles 
county,  Missouri  Arriving  at  man's  estate  he  removed  to  Ft.  Osage  in  Jack- 
son county,  Missouri,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  L.  W.  Boggs,  onee  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri.  Boone  understood  several  Indian  languages,  including  the 
Osage,  and  was  a  very  successful  Indian  trader.  He  located  at  Wes^ort, 
Missouri,  in  1838,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  left  for  the  Arkan- 
sas and  lived  at  a  place  near  Pueblo,  now  known  as  Boone.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  tiie  general  government  on  many  occasions  in  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  a  very  large  man  and  in  dress,  manners,  and 
habits  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  type  of  the  old  school. 

Te2a^n*e,  vol.  ii,  pp.  85-86. 

f^Ante,  vol.  ii,  p.  83.  See  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  ii,  p.  155.  The  men  who 
killed  Chavez  were  met  by  a  posse  from  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  near  Council 
Grove,  Kansas.  This  posse  was  led  by  Geo.  Bucannon,  sheriff  of  Jackson 
county,  who  captured  ten  of  the  desperadoes  and  a  part  of  the  money  stolen 
was  recovered.  The  crime  having  been  committed  in  tiie  "Indian  countay"  the 
men  were  tried  in  the  United  States  court  at  St  Louis,  Missouri;  three  were 
hung  and  others  received  prison  sentences.  W.  B.  Bernard,  in  Kas,  St.  HUt, 
Soc.  Coll 
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out  over  the  Dry  Cimxnaron  route,  through  Union  county  for  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.  His  caravan  was  attacked  on  the  Little  ArkanwiR, 
in  United  States  territory,  by  a  band  of  desperadoes  who  had 
formed  for  the  purpose  at  Westport,  Mo.  Chaves  was  killed  and 
his  train  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of  silver  coin  which  he  was  carrying 
to  the  Statea 

The  authorities  at  Santa  Fe,  Armijo,  promptly  sent  forces  from 
the  capital  over  the  trail  to  guard  it  as  far  as  the  Arkansas.  These 
left  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas  on  May  1st,  1843.  On  June  19th  the 
Texans  cut  off  an  advance  party  of  militiamen  and  Taos  Indians 
under  the  command  of  Ventura  Lobato,  killing  twenty  and  making 
prisoners  of  the  others.  It  was  shortly  after  this  occurrence  that 
Captain  Phillip  St.  Oeorge  Cooke  disarmed  these  raiding  Texans 
on  the  Arkansas.  Col.  Cooke  has  given  a  very  minute  description 
of  the  affair,  which  is  reproduced  here  :*•* 

In  the  year  1843  the  Territory  west  of  100  degrees  west  longi- 
tude and  south  of  the  river  Arkansas  was  recognized  as  belonging  to 
Mexico.  There  was  an  overland  trade  across  it,  with  Santa  Fe  for 
its  first  objective,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  that  year  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  Mexican  government 
and  our  own  touching  the  point  whether  military  escorts  to  the 
caravans  should,  for  the  effective  performance  of  their  duly,  be  al- 
lowed to  disregard  the  boundaries.  I  have  already  given  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  escort  of  that 
year,  relating  how  a  buffalo  bull,  after  being  struck  down  by  a  can- 
non shot,  made  repeated  charges  upon  the  center  of  a  colunm  of 
dragoons  under  a  hot  fire,  and  in  the  melee  tossed  a  corporal,  both 
rider  and  horse,  upon  his  horns,  the  man's  life  being  probably 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  a  bulldog. 

I  will  now  give  the  official  record  of  the  second  day  after  the 
occurrence.  It  has  never  been  printed.  That  remote  wilderness 
frontier  was  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  new»-gatherer  of  that  day. 
There  was  not  then  a  mania  for  news,  excited  and  fed  by  the  tele- 
graph, and  there  were  reasons  then  to  rather  discourage  public 
notice  and  attention  to  that  affair.  It  is  singular  that  the  scene  of 
that  international  transaction  was  claimed  to  belong  to  three  differ- 
ent governments.  The  claim  of  Texas  was  made  known  to  our 
government  a  few  months  later,  and  appears  to  have  been  recog- 
nized as  an  aid  in  its  negotiations  for  annexation.  (I  was  present, 
two  years  later,  when  an  engineer  officer  took  observations,  and 
made  it  three  or  four  miles  within  our  territory.) 

7«4  Kaa,  8t,  Hist.  8oc,  CoU.,  yoI.  ix,  note  p.  553. 
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The  day's  work  began  at  sunrise,  about  four  o'clock,  and  the 
muster  and  inspection  was  thorough  work;  and  the  recoil  omits  a 
magnificent  buffalo  chase,  just  after  the  march  began,  in  which  I 
indulged.  I  was  mounted  on  a  noble  thoroughbred,  which  I  rode  all 
day.  At  one  time  I  was  in  the  very  midst — almost  in  contact  —  of 
a  dense  mass  of  thousands  of  savage-looking  animals,  all  at  thunder- 
ing speed. 

June  30.  —  Mustered  and  inspected  the  command  at  six  o'clock ; 
marched  at  8 :10;  after  marching  four  or  five  miles^  I  suddenly  came 
in  view  of  three  horsemen,  about  1200  paces  ahead,  whom  I  con- 
cluded must  be  Texan  spies.  I  forthwith  sent  a  sergeant  and  six 
men  in  pursuit  He  returned  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  full 
speed  and  reported  that  he  followed,  without  gaining  on  them,  '^  un- 
til they  joined  a  large  force  on  a  lake,"  and  he  had  left  his  men  in 
observation  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff.  I  directed  him  to  guide  us,  and 
increasing  my  front  to  a  platoon  column,  marched  at  tiie  trot,  send- 
ing orders  to  the  baggage  train  to  follow  at  the  usual  gait,  under 
charge  of  the  rear-guard.  After  proceeding  thus  for  a  short  time, 
I  saw  the  Arkansas  river  a  mile  off,  and  perceived  a  considerable 
force  of  men  and  horses  about  a  fine,  large  grove  on  the  opposite 
bank.  They  raised,  as  I  approached,  a  white  flag.  I  immediately 
sent  a  lieutenant  witii  a  trumpeter  and  flag  to  ford  the  river,  in- 
structing him  to  demand  of  their  commander,  if  they  had  one,  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  did  there;  to  give  him,  or  any  one  he 
might  send,  safe  conduct  over  and  back;  also  to  observe  their  num- 
bers, the  ground,  etc,  but  more  particularly  whether  and  where 
the  river  was  fordable  by  my  command,  telling  him  to  cross  and 
return  at  different  placea 

While  he  was  gone  I  arrived  at  the  river  shore,  and  called  a 
council  of  all  the  officers.  All  of  them  answered  me  that  they  be- 
lieved the  Texans  were  in  the  United  States,  but  two,  who  confessed 
themselves  to  be  quite  ignorant  on  the  subject.  I  then  said: 
'  *  Gentlemen,  all  perhaps  would  agree  that  if  that  force  is  in  our  ter- 
ritory it  is  my  duty  to  disarm  them;  now  I  put  you  the  question : 
With  what  little  doubt  there  may  be  in  your  minds  as  to  the  fact, 
do  you  advise  me  or  not,  to  disarm  these  men,  forcibly,  if  neces- 
sary f"  Lieutenant  M.,  Lieutenant  B.,  Captain  T.  (and  Lieut^iant 
L.,  after  his  return) ,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Lieutenant  R,  who 
had  been  necessarily  employed  in  preparing  fuses  for  the  shells^  came 
to  the  council  as  the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken.  He  declined  tiie 
responsibility  of  advising  or  voting.  Captain  M.  preferred,  before 
answering,  to  see  their  commanding  officer.  Lieutenant  L.  at  that 
moment  returned,  and  brought  with  him  Colonel  Snively  and  his 
aide  (Mr.  Spencer,  son  of  the  secretary  of  war).  I  then  said  to 
Colonel  Snively :    "It  is  my  belief  that  your  party  is  in  the  United 
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States ;  have  yon  a  commiBaum  f  What  force  have  you  f  And  what 
is  your  business  heref "  He  replied  that  he  commaaded  a  Texan 
volunteer  force  of  107  men,  and  believed  them  to  be  in  Texas.  He 
then  produced  as  his  commission  the  following  document,  which 
I  read  aJoud  to  the  officers,  who  were  all  around  me: 

''DEPABTliENT  OF  WaB  AND  MARINE, 

"WASfflNGTON  (T.),  16th  February,  1843. 
''To  Col.  Jacob  StUvely: 

"Sm  —  Your  communication  of  the  28th  ult,  soliciting  per- 
mission from  the  government  to  organize  and  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  and  capturing  the  property  of  the 
Mexican  traders  who  may  pass  through  the  territory  of  the  repub- 
lic to  and  from  Santa  Fe,  etc.,  has  been  received  and  laid  before  his 
excellency,  the  president,  and  he,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  directs  that  such  be  granted  you  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  therein  expressed,  that  is  to  say: 

''You  are  hereby  authorized  to  organize  such  a  force,  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  men,  as  you  may  deem  necesentry  to  the  achievement 
of  the  object  proposed.  The  expedition  will  be  strictly  partizan; 
the  troops  to  compose  the  corps  to  mount,  equip  and  provision  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense;  and  one-half  of  all  the  spoils  taken  in 
honorable  warfare  to  belong  to  the  republic ;  and  the  government  to 
be  at  no  expense  whatever  on  account  of  the  expedition. 

**The  force  may  operate  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
republic  above  the  line  of  settlements  and  between  the  Rio  del  Norte 
and  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  but  will  be  careful  not 
to  infringe  upon  the  territory  of  the  government.  • 

''As  the  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  retaliate  and  make  re- 
clamation for  injuries  sustained  by  Texan  citizens,  the  merchandise 
and  all  other  property  of  all  Mexican  citizens  will  be  lawful  prize ; 
and  such  as  may  be  captured  will  be  brought  in  to  Red  River,  one- 
half  of  which  will  be  deposited  in  the  custom-house  of  that  district, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  government,  and  the  other  half  will 
belong  to  the  captors,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  officers  and 
men ;  an  agent  will  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  division. 

"The  result  of  the  campaign  will  be  reported  to  the  department 
upon  the  disbandment  of  the  force,  and  also  its  progress  from  time 
to  time,  if  practicable. 

"By  order  of  the  president,  M.  B.  HAMniTON, 

''Acting  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine.^ ^ 

I  then,  after  some  conversation,  told  Lieutenant  R.  to  entertain 
the  gentleman,  and  called  aside  the  other  officers,  and,  after  some  re- 
marks, I  again  put  the  question:  "Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not,  disarm 
these  men,  doing  it  by  bloodshed,  if  they  make  it  necessary  t  ^'  ( I  at 
the  same  time  said  that  I  should  not  consider  myself  bound  by  their 
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advice  or  vote.)  Lieutenant  L.  and  Captain  T.  responded,  ''Tea." 
Lieutenant  M.  and  B.  and  Captain  M.,  ''No."  There  was  a  short 
pause. 

I  had  been  in  the  country  before ;  I  knew  that  the  boundary  line 
had  not  been  marked  by  the  government,  and  I  believed  it  was  my 
duty  to  consider  that  the  line  would  prove  to  be  on  that  side  of  the 
Texans  where  common  opinion  placed  it,  until  the  govemm^it 
should  perform  the  duty  of  marking  it  Besides  the  spies,  I  now  saw 
many  of  their  men  crossing  a  mile  or  two  below,  to  the  south  side.  I 
believed  a  civilized  government  should  scarcely  acknowledge  such  a 
document,  which,  without  an  indication  of  the  forms  and  customs 
of  regular  organization,  outrages  the  rules  of  modem  warfare, 
which  scarcely  allow  the  individual  robbery  of  private  property  on 
land.  I  believed  that  most  of  the  ruffian  crew  were  outcast  citizens 
of  the  United  tates.  If  in  Mexico,  these  men  exceeded  their  in- 
structions in  that  they  had  dared  to  send  their  spies  into  our  coun- 
try to  assist  and  enable  them  the  more  surely  to  assail  our  peaceful 
trade;  above  all,  the  i^ety  and  welfare  of  fellow  citizens  who  were 
large  owners  in  the  caravan  depended  upon  my  decision.  I  could 
no  longer  hesitate.  But  my  government  recognizing  Texas  as  an 
independent  nation,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  recognize  this  as  her 
army. 

We  then  returned,  and  all  being  seated  in  a  group  upon  the 
grafiB,  with  veteran  faces  for  a  background,  addressing  the  Texans, 
I  said: 

"Gentlemen,  your  party  is  in  the  United  States;  the  line  has  not 
been  surveyed  and  marked,  but  the  common  judgment  agrees  that 
it  strikes  the  river  near  the  Caches,  which  you  know  is  above  this; 
some  think  it  will  strike  as  high  as  Chouteau's  island,  sixty  miles 
above  the  Caches.  Now  the  best  authorities  on  national  law  agree 
that  no  power,  in  its  warfare  against  another,  has  the  right  to  enter 
a  neutral's  territory,  there  to  lie  in  wait  for  its  enemy,  or  there  to 
refresh  himself,  afterward  to  sally  out  to  attack  his  force,  or  his 
citizens,  or  his  property ;  and  it  is  the  right  of  the  neutral  in  such 
cases  to  disarm  the  intruders  and  send  them  where  they  please, 
through  or  out  of  thdr  territory.  I  remember  distinctly  a  precedent 
in  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830,  where  a  lai^  Polish  force,  re- 
treating, passed  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  they  were  disarmed  and 
escorted  on  their  way  to  another  frontier.  Now,  there  are  about 
twenty  of  your  men  now  crossing  the  river  to  the  south  side,  and  I 
found  three  on  our  road  which  I  believe  were  sent  to  be  spies  of  the 
movements  of  the  caravan  —  a  caravan  of  peaceful  merchants  of 
our  own  and  a  friendly  state ;  a  trade  which  it  is  our  object  to  pro- 
tect, and  which  you  confess  your  determination  to  attack. 

"Now,  Colonel  Snively,  I  demand  of  you  that  your  men  march 
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across  the  river  and  lay  down  their  arms  before  me.  Then,  as  yon 
say  yon  are  in  want  of  provisions,  I  will  retnm  to  yon  guns  enough 
for  use  in  hunting;  and  yon  shall  have  free  permission  also  to  enter 
our  own  settlements.  The  arms  I  will  hold  subject  to  the  disposal 
of  our  government.  I  have  185  soldiers,  besides  officers,  and  two 
howitzers,  which  can  throw  shells  into  the  grove  you  are  encamped 
in ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  inspect  them.  I  wish  to  treat  you  as  friends 
—  as  imprudent  friends;  my  course  is  legal;  it  will  be  no  dishonor 
to  surrender ;  you  should  do  it  at  the  demand  of  a  civil  magistrate ; 
I  should  make  the  same  demand  if  I  had  but  ten  men ;  but,  of  course, 
I  can  make  no  child's  work  of  it  Qo  over  to  your  men,  who,  you 
say,  you  are  in  doubt  that  they  will  obey  you,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  hour  to  begin  crossing;  if  any  leave  the  grove  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection I  shall  instantly  open  fire  with  the  howitzers,  and  thus  drive 
you  from  the  woods  and  attack  you  upon  the  plain." 

Snively  and  his  aide  then  offered  various  arguments  in  depreca- 
tion of  my  course;  am(mg  others  that,  by  national  law,  a  power  had 
the  right  to  ''pursue  an  enemy  twenty  miles  into  a  neutral's  terri- 
tory;" Uiat  they  had  seen  lately  2000  or  3000  Indians,  whom  they 
fearod,  etc  They  made  also  several  propositicms,  evidently,  I 
thought,  with  a  design  to  get  their  men  out  of  my  power,  or  to  gain 
an  advantage ;  one  was  that  I  should  send  an  officer  over  with  them, 
to  see  their  almost  starving  condition,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  a 
party  of  seventy-five  men,  becoming  discontented,  had  departed 
three  days  before  for  Texas.  Snively  said  he  had  given  them  an 
order  to  save  them  from  being  treated  as  banditti. 

They  said  they  had  attacked  100  Mexicans  ten  days  before, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Caches;  had  killed  eighteen  and 
wounded  eighteen,  taking  the  rest  prisoners,  whom  he  had  liberated, 
giving  them  twenty  muskets ;  that  he  was  about  returning  to  Texas, 
Having  become  convinced  that  the  caravan  had  returned.  He  ad- 
mitted that  their  spies  had  gone  with  Mr.  Brent's  party  to  Walnut 
creek,  about  seventy-five  miles  northeast  of  this  point. 

I  had  tak^i  it  for  granted  that  his  men  could,  and  would,  ford 
the  river  directly  across  to  my  front,  where  Lieutenant  L.  had  first 
crossed,  but  I  now  learned  that  he  swam  his  horses,  and  that  these 
officers  were  now  going  to  a  point  near  a  mile  below,  where  Lieu- 
tenant L.  had  returned  with  them.  This  made  another  disposition 
advisable,  and  I  proposed  to  Snively  that  I  march  my  force  back 
with  him.  To  this  he  and  his  friend  cheerfully  assented;  they 
seemed  pleased  with  it  Accordingly  I  marched  down-stream  sev- 
eral hundred  paces.  It  was  blowing  a  gale  up-stream  and  the 
muddy  water  was  very  rough.  I  sent  in  a  horseman  and  from  the 
depth  and  quicksand  he  was  immediately  submerged,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty extricated.    Then  I  marched  further — so  far  that  I  thought 
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I  was  losing  control  o:^ 
water-tight    Halting  fox—^ 
bank  was  spaded  off.    T*lx_< 
my  horse  leaped  in.     T. 
avoiding  holes  and  quic. 
cross,  but  it  was  safely- 
torn,  perhaps  out  of  rifle 
There  was  stir  and  excit^^ 
this  time  saddled,  but  m.^ 
about  150  paces,  the  litti« 

Colonel  Snively  had  pi 
induce  them  to  submit, 
lialf  an  hour.    Snively  re- 
manded him  to  go  and 
their  arms  fifty  paces  in  i 
**and,  if  alive,  would  retn. 
do  with  them."      They 
having  be^i  advanced  to 
men  were  sent  to  put  theni_ 
to  follow.    There  was  an 
them  -with  much  excitemeia 
their  rear  to  search  for 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine, 
tiiose  nearest,  discharged  tin 

The  Texans  then  made  ct 
oners.  I  told  them  I  woixl 
they  must  address  me  throi 
whom  I  would  arrange  thei 
escorted  and  protected  to  oi 

There  were  individual  att^^^ 
to  the  hills.  I  had  these  m^:K=i 
the  hills  in  rear.  A  man  hsu^3L 
my  arrival,  and  Snively  renm.^^*- 
shoot  the  fellow  this  evaiin^^^- 
river  at  the  same  places,  ar:ae3 
o'clock. 

At  the  moment  when  I  finsC:^ 
expressman  on  my  trail  to 
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^m:e:s:ic^ 


N 


^   occasion. 


The 


fliSTofir 


ot  both  a£  ^vt    ^^^»  'narchp/^  ^^^  to 

^T  ^ere  pTiS^^  ^  address  ti^*''  "^ 
^5»  with  ^^  ^d  iTJti'''''  and 

-  ^,r^e  toz^I!^  aide  waJ^.^"^^^ 

^  «»egrov^^?2'  ^^ding^  Jtt"^^ 
y  men  afooV     ^^Ptain  T '«  -^^*^^  to 

^^'  eon^^^J?  to  be  SLr^^^- 


their 


^prU. 


» J^ra  to  alijj 


-^<^eS2.d%\^£ 


the 


^° 'J^^'^^^i^^^  a  DSi!r^^.««d 


«iped  ^Sf**ed  bi,|°^  enough  to 

xxiarched  to  '  "*  ^-^O 

t  the  ca*a.^,^''°«s  the 


«amped 


about  to  disarm  some  huiidjri^s-c*  -lexans «  t:K^'  '"'d  telJ  ti  °*  *» 
large  party  had  left  the  coun.  -fcary^and  tl^a.*  1?*  thejr  uA  'ff «»  I  was 
to  be  on  their  guaid.    On  my-     x;|^arn  I  ^^^*  did  not  beJiW^'"*®**  * 


oS.    I 


»^*\r/i^2rvi«- 


ported  the  caravan  two  mile^^  v^.  a  »^xt:  k  •  ^  '^^^sseni?©!* 
written  on  horseback,  annoix:r^^^f*f^he  i-^^^^pi  again  wThI 
camp  here.  Soon  after,  haviiofiT  1^^  the  i^T?^^^  and  that  r 
formed  near  me  their  corral-  ^**«aix  j^^  i 


^io  re. 
*  Qote, 
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to  join  a,  Quixotic  p^ 
Sfezico  and  penetrated 
)f  the  Mier  prisoners, 
nent  in  the  fortress  of 
rhompson,  had  repeatecZ^ 
♦'inally  news  of  the  savm 
are  of  the  Texans,  got 
umished  with  some  aim. 
ouraged  to  make  a  last^ 
a  the  best  disposition,  a^ 
ranted.    Santa  Anna  d  ^ 
ct  of  good  faith  ever  shc^ 

The  influence  of  New 
iected  in  an  incident  r^l 
LOW  a  New  Mexican,  by 
he  Trail,  a  distinction  w: 
Missouri,  for  a  number  of 

7«5  Xcw.  Hisi,  8oc.  CoU.,  p. 

In  1848  Boone  ft  Bernard 
port;  before  that  time  it  had 
bum  the  trade  to  Kanaas  Citj. 
the  great  line  of  travel,  waa  th^^ 
9m  part  of  Jackaon  county.    Z'-C^ 
dence,  and  to  Westport  much    1 
river  had  to  be  crossed,  and  thl.s 
Bequently  much  time  was  lost  iix 
the  high  ridge  that  divided  the    i^p 
Blue  and  on  the  other  toward  7i     " 
aite  time  Mr.  Bernard  cannot  r 
Chavez,  a  brother  to  him  who 
Bouri  river  to  trade,  his  destinj 
robbers  and.  fortunately  for  th& 
and  guide,  F.  X.  Aubrey,  who  ^ 
and  Bernard  were  friends,  and  he^ 
Boone  ft  Bernard,  at  Westport^ 
Chaves  did  as  he  was  advised,  an<3 
This  money  was  conveyed  in  bagr^ 
in  the  bags  when  the  hides  were 
was  firmly  secured. 

Silver  at  this  time  was  worth  a. 
so  worried  in  reaching  the  Misso-KX 
get  him  the  face  value  in  New  "S"* 
was  no  express  at  that  time  ^om. 
vised  against  taking  the  money  ox 
Mr.  Bernard,  with  western  energy 
vited  James  Winchester,  afterwar<S-^ 
the  great  houses  of  Westport,  to  gr^^ 
adventure,  accepted  the  invitation, 
at  Westport,  transported  it  to  Kax»- 
guarded  it  night  and  day  until    S'fc- 
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■v«rho  made    a,     i-»-c-r»i„*- 

suffered   a.   l^«^^*"^Pa»     nl^^°  «' 

«««  Cit^l"^^     ax,d  espeSaul?/'^- 
er  to   Mesri^-T^    ^^<^'     Out.  ^^.  "^  «>P- 

a.  red  that  th«   ^*^®,  P'^new  1?**  ^'^ 
v^uis  upon    tih*»    o  "^^eo. " 

:^catreatm^^    ^^"^*«»  BernaS    f  "* '^ 


mt^k:   ne  was  ^^, 
^^^rtport  to   Bt:^^"^ 
^t^gscount  or   -tX^   ^ 
*"4  «»terprt^« 
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Major  Long,  of  the  United  States  sjrmy,  and  his  oommand  passed 
through  Union  county  in  1819  and  the  next  U.  S.  Army  officer  to 
march  a  oommand  across  the  comity  was  CoL  William  Oilpin^** 
who  led  a  body  of  troops  known  as  ''Battalion  Missouri  Volunteers 
for  the  Plains"  and  by  several  other  titles,  through  the  county  and 
down  the  Canadian  in  1848.  Gilpin  had  been  an  officer  in  Doni- 
phan's regiment  and  when  that  command  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice in  1847  he  was  commissioned  Lt.  Colonel  of  this  Battalion  — 
also  known  as  ''Oilpin's  Santa  Fe  Trace  Battalion,  Missouri 
Mounted  Volunteers,  Mexican  War."  This  c(»nmand  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1847,  and  ascended  the 
Ari^ansas  as  far  as  Bent's  Fort    From  thence  Oilpin  led  the  cavalry 

warded  in  ezehange  to  New  York.  This  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  1849. 
Mr.  Bernard  sajs  that  this  tranaaetion  with  Chaves,  more  than  any  other, 
brought  the  Mexican  trade  to  Weatport  and  Kansas  City,  and  for  this  he  g^Tee 
F.  Xl  Anbrey  the  eredit.  When  it  became  known  to  Mexican  traders  that 
Mexican  firms  could  meet  all  their  requirements  here,  that  f  act>  toge^r  with 
the  advantage  of  a  natural  route,  carried  the  trade  to  Westport,  to  the  injury  of 
Independence.  Within  five  or  six  years  after  Chavea's  visit  to  Westport,  the 
trade  of  that  place  had  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  Wagon-trains  by  the 
hundred  came  to  and  left  Weetport  during  the  year. 

Westport  became  a  great  outfitting  station.  Manuf  acturee  of  every  kind  re- 
lating to  transportation  sprang  up.  Wagons  were  constructed  on  a  great  scale. 
Harness,  saddles,  tents,  wagon-covers,  were  made  and  sold  in  great  quanUtiea. 
Two  or  more  firma  were  wholly  engaged  in  the  making  of  yokes  and  bows.  The 
trade  in  guns  and  g^n  furnishings  was  extensive. 

166  Oalonel  Gilpin  was  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War  and  rendered  the  Union  the  greatest  service  in  saving  New 
Mexico  from  the  Texans  by  raising  the  First  Colorado  Volunteers  which  later 
met  the  Texans  at  Olorieta  Pass  where  they  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
New  Mexico.  William  E.  Connelley,  Kas,  8t,  Higt.  Boc.  CoU,,  vol.  x,  p.  133, 
says  of  Oal.  Gilpin :  "  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be 
that  the  West  owes  more  to  William  Gilpin  than  to  any  other  American.  To 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  do  we  owe  the  building  of  railroads  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Benton's  famoua  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  n.8.  Senate  in  1850.  Years  before  that  Gilpin  had  made  observations  of 
the  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
to  determine  the  resources  which  might  be  counted  on  to  sustain  a  railroad  and 
the  natural  obstadea  it  might  have  to  overcome.  In  1849  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  5,000  emigrants  bound  for  California,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  West  and  the  ease  with  which  railroads  might  be  constructed 
across  it.  This  address  was  delivered  where  the  town  of  Lawrence  now  stands. 
Its  subject  was  the  'Pacific  Bailroad.'  Gilpin  called  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  matter  and  the  railroad  was  afterwards  built  along  lines  marked 
out  by  him.  It  was  not  until  Senator  Benton  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gilpin  that  he  became  enthusiastic  over  the  whole  West.  Gilpin  Imew  that  the 
de^opment  of  that  vast  area  of  our  country  depended  upon  the  solution  of  the 
probl^  of  transportation.  He  was  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  West,  and  in 
addition  to  gallant  services  in  Col.  Doniphan's  regiment  as  major,  he  put  in  a 
year  campaigning  along  the  Arkansas  against  the  Kansas  Indiiui  tribes." 
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aenMs  the  Baton  mountaiiis  on  March  lOth,  1848,  and  deBc^ided  the 
Canadian  through  the  Apache  and  Comanche  country  during 
March,  April,  and  May  to  the  Antelope  Buttes,  being  engaged  in 
Indian  skirmishes  until  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico.  These 
troops  were  mustered  out  of  service  at  Independ^ice,  Mo. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  in  recording  events  transpiring  in  a  large 
section  of  country,  to  confine  the  details  of  the  story  to  some  ocHn- 
paratively  small  district  Events  in  the  story  of  the  old  trail 
across  Union  county  occurring  in  Texas,  just  over  the  border  or 
even  further  along,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Kansas,  are  just  as 
much  the  history  of  Union  county  as  though  they  happened  at 
some  definite  spot  in  that  county.  The  Comanches,  Eiowaa,  and 
Arapahoes  knew  no  state  or  territorial  lines,  neither  did  the  oom- 
mands  of  troops  sent  out  to  protect  or  to  punish. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  the  mounted  forces  of  our 
country  were  reduced  to  three  regiments;  these  were  known  as  the 
1st  and  2nd  regiments  of  dragoons  and  a  regiment  of  mounted 
rifiemen.  It  soon  became  evident  that  this  force  was  entirely  inade- 
quate for  the  protecti(m  of  the  immense  frontier  which  now  ex- 
tended  from  Canada  to  the  Bio  Grande  and  west  to  the  Pacific 
The  entire  dragoon  force  of  the  United  States  was  insuffici^it  to 
handle  the  Indian  situation  in  New  Mexico  alone. 

The  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  writing  to  his  in- 
fluential friends  at  Washington  was  constantly  importuning  them 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  additional  regiments  of  volunteers 
for  duty  on  the  plains  and  in  New  Mexico.^*^ 

It  was  not  until  1855,  however,  that  Congress  saw  fit  to  increase 
this  arm  of  the  service,  when  two  new  regimaits  to  be  known  as  the 
first  and  second  regiments  of  cavalry  were  authorized.^^    These 

767 Calhoun  to  Webster,  Oct.  1,  1851,  Official  Correspondenee,  etc.:  "For 
the  last  two  years  I  have,  faithfnlly,  warned  the  proper  officials  of  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  —  and  now,  they  are  immediately  in  front,  and  who  can  foreteJl 
the  result  f  It  is  folly  to  suppose,  that  less  than  two  mounted  regiments  (new) 
can  preserve  the  quiet  of  this  territory  and  enforce  treaty  stipulations  with  our 
Indians.  The  governor  should  have,  at  his  command,  munitions  of  war,  and 
authority  to  call  out  the  militia. '  * 

TBsAs  we  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  the  outbreak  of  the  C^vil 
War  brought  on  a  great  many  resignations  of  officers  who  determined  to  east 
their  lot  with  the  confederacy.  On  this  account  it  became  necessary  to  entirdy 
reorganize  many  of  the  regiments  in  the  regular  army.  Thereafter  the  designa- 
tion "dragoon"  and  "mounted  riflemen"  was  dropped  and  all  mounted  troops 
were  known  as  cavalry.    The  First  and  Second  Dragoons  became  the  First  and 
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two  regimenta  were  known  as  ibe  1st  and  2nd  cavalry.  This  2nd 
eavalry,  in  its  primary  organization,  had  some  most  notable  officers 
who  were  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  colonel;  Robert  E.  Lee,  liea- 
tenant  colonel;  William  J.  Hardee  and  Ctoorge  H.  Thomas,  majors. 
Among  the  captains  were  Earl  Van  Dom,  Eirby  Smith,  Gtoorge 
Stoneman,  John  B.  Hood,  Fitzhngh  Lee,  and  others  who  made  great 
records  dnring  the  war  between  the  states.  At  least  twelve  became 
general  officers  of  the  Confederate  army.  Jefferson  Davis  personal- 
ly selected  all  of  the  officers  of  these  regiments,  he  being  at  that  time 
secretary  of  war.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  who  can  deny 
that  the  field,  staff  and  line  of  the  2nd  U.  S.  Cavalry  was  made  up 
having  in  view  the  great  straggle  which  it  was  admitted  even  then 
was  inevitable.  These  two  regiments  dnring  the  five  years  after 
their  organization  and  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
were  never  any  part  of  the  military  organizaticm  of  the  government 
under  what  was  then  known  as  the  9th  military  departmait,  with 
headquarters  at  Santa  Fe  or  Fort  Union,  but  in  their  field  opera- 
tions in  west  Texas  and  in  the  Lidian  country  detachments  were 
often  found  scouting  west  of  the  eastern  New  Mexico  state  line. 
In  fact  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  2nd 
cavalry  ^^  it  was  employed  in  garriscm  and  scouting  duly  in  western 
Texas  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  Mexico. 
In  1859,  six  troops  of  this  regiment,  under  Major  Van  Dom,^® 

r 

Seeond  Oavaliy,  and  the  regiment  of  "mounted  riflemen,"  organized  hj  set  of 
Hay  19,  1846,  became  the  Third  Oavalrj,  and  the  two  cavalry  regimenta  or- 
ganixed  under  the  act  of  1855  became  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Ostvalry,  re- 
speetively. 

769  The  men  of  these  regiments  came  from  different  localities  in  the  United 
BtatesL  The  old  First  Cavalry  was  made  up  of  men  enlisted  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  the  Second  Cavalrr  was  recruited  prmeipally 
from  the  middle  western  states  or  interior  as  the  Mississippi  valley  region  was 
then  known.  The  old  U.B.  Army  never  boasted  a  better  mounted  regiment 
than  the  old  Second  Cavalry;  nearly  all  of  the  mounts  were  saddle-bred  animals 
from  Kentucky  which  cost  not  less  than  $150  eaeh,  a  high  price  for  those  days. 
The  uniforms  were  very  striking.  The  officers  wore  silk  sashes,  brass  dioulder 
scales,  and  Louis  Kossuth  hats  with  a  big  feather.  Their  arms  conedsted  of 
sabres,  carbines,  and  revolvers.  To  the  uninitiated  desiring  to  know  the  ap- 
pearance of  "shoulder  scales"  see  portrait  of  Gen.  J.  M.  Washington  in  voLll 
of  this  work. 

770  In  the  summer  of  the  year  previous  Van  Dom  had  been  seriously  injured 
in  a  fight  with  the  Indians  (Comanches)  at  a  point  where  is  now  located  the 
town  of  Bush  Springs,  Oklahoma.  His  body  was  penetrated  by  an  arrow  which 
entered  on  the  right  side,  passed  through  the  stomach  and  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  left  lung,  and  protruded  from  the  left  side,  whence  Van  Dom  withdrew 
it  himself.    Hu  was  a  miraculous  recovery.    Van  Dom  said  of  this  experience: 
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were  engaged  in  the  great  Comanche  campaign  in.  nordiweflt  Texaa, 
northeast  New  Mexico^  and  southwest  Kansas;  the  Comanehes  were 
raiding  all  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  from  old  Ft  Atkinscm  on  tbe 
Arkansas  to  the  southwest  into  New  Mexico.  Van  Dom  had  moved 
np  to  the  northwest  from  points  more  in  the  interior  of  Texas 
and  strack  the  Indians'  trail  at  the  Cimarron  Biver,  from  which 
stream  they  continued  to  the  north  and  west  following  what  is  to- 
day known  as  Cavalry  Creek.  It  was  alcmg  this  credc  that  tiiey 
found  the  camping  grounds  of  the  Indians^  who  were  Eaowas  and 
Comanehes.  The  trail  was  followed  up  toward  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Boad.  The  Indians  had  concealed  thanselves  behind  trees  and 
brash  in  the  valley  of  this  creek.  The  fight  which  followed  was  soon 
over.  Van  Dom  charged  the  Indians  who  ''fought  without  asking 
or  giving  quarter  until  there  was  not  one  left  to  bend  a  bow,  and 
would  have  won  the  admiration  of  every  brave  soldier  but  for  the 
intrusive  reflection  that  they  were  the  murderers  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  our  frontiersmen.  ^'^^^ 

Forty-nine  Comanehes  were  killed  and  thirty-six  were  taken 
prisoner  together  with  many  women  and  children.  Eirby  Smith 
was  in  this  fight  and  was  wounded.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  a  lieutenant, 
was  acting  as  Van  Dom's  adjutant;  he  had  already  captured  a  lot 
of  squaws  and  children  and  was  returning  to  the  thicket  where  he 
was  flhot  by  an  Indian  lying  behind  a  log.  With  the  'Hwang"  of 
the  Indian ^s  bow-string  and  the  "swish"  of  his  arrow,  Lee  fired  his 
revolver  striking  the  Comanche  in  the  forehead  between  the  eyes, 
killing  him  instantly.  Lee  was  hit  in  the  breast,  the  arrow  pene- 
trating his  right  lung  and  protmded  from  his  back  bdow  the 
shoulder.  The  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  but  none  from  the 
wound.  Salt  water  was  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  wounded 
officer  and  the  flow  of  blood  finally  checked.  It  was  believed  at  the 
time  that  the  wound  was  necessarily  fatal  but  a  complete  recovery 
was  made.  Later  Lee  entered  the  confederate  service  and  was  com- 
missioned a  colonel  of  the  1st  Virginia  cavalry.    He  became  a  major 

''When  I  pulled  the  arrow  from  me  the  blood  flowed  as  if  weary  of  serviee  and 
impatient  to  cheat  me  of  life,  spilling  like  red  wine  from  a  drunkard's  tankard. 
It  was  sablime  to  stand  thus  on  the  brink  of  the  dark  abyss,  and  the  contempla- 
tion was  awful.    I  had  faced  death  often,  but  never  so  palpably  before. ' ' 

Van  Dom  was  assassinated  at  Sprint  Hill,  Tennessee,  May  8, 1863.  He  was 
at  the  time  a  major  general  in  the  ConMerate  army. 

771  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1859-60,  Sen.  Ex,  Doc.  t,  Seth  congrest^ 
1st  se89.,  vol.  2,  p.  370. 
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general  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  was  in  oommand  of  all  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  the  Spanish- American 
war  he  served  as  a  major  general  of  volunteers  and  was  military 
governor  of  Havana  for  a  period.  Later  he  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  army  and  was  retired  in 
1901.    He  died  in  1905. 

OfKcially  this  fight  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Nescatunga.  It  oc- 
cnrred  abont  fifteen  miles  south  of  old  Ft  Atkinson,  which  was 
located  on  the  Arkansas  nearly  seven  miles  west  of  Dodge  City, 

Subsequent  to  the  Mexican  war,  two  or  three  military  commands 
or  detachments  were  maintained  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  between 
Las  Vegas  and  Bent's  Fort»  but,  other  than  military  escorts  occas- 
ionally accompanying  supply  tiuins  over  the  Cimarron  route,  no 
posts  or  encampments  were  established  in  New  Mexico  along  this 
portion  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  until  the  building  of  Fort  Bascom, 
which  was  a  sort  of  frontier  post  for  protection  against  the  Eiowas, 
Arapahoes,  and  Comanches  who  raided  into  eastern  and  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  Territory.  Fort  Union  in  Mora  county  was 
the  principal  military  establishment  of  northern  New  Mexico  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  forces  composing  the  garrison  there  were 
sufficient  to  hold  in  check  the  Indians  of  the  plains  who  raided  the 
country  at  times.  In  this,  however,  the  expectations  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  its  military  arm,  failed  of  fulfillment,  and  it  was  not  until 
General  Carleton  took  hold  in  New  Mexico  in  the  'sixties  that  the 
great  commerce  of  those  days  across  the  country  to  the  Arkansas 
was  even  approximately  safe  from  the  raids  of  these  bloodthirsty 
marauders.  After  the  big  Indian  campaigns  of  1868  and  1869  in 
Kansas,  in  which  Oeneral  Custer  took  the  leading  part,  large  num- 
bers of  Eiowa  and  Comanche  chiefs  came  in  to  Fort  Basoom  and 
surrendered. 

Today  all  this  country,  once  the  hunting-ground  of  the  dread 
Apache  and  Comanche,  is  fast  filling  up  with  settlers,  whose  tran- 
quil lives  are  undisturbed  by  the  war-whoop  of  the  '^  fiends  of  former 
fears'^  who  roamed  at  will  and  killed  as  they  listed,  but  the  past 
with  its  memories  has  strong  appeal  for  the  deeds  of  the  pathfinder, 
the  frontiersman  and  the  soldier,  and  are  a  legacy  with  infiuences 
of  a  most  inspiring  character. 
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A  few  biographical  sketches  of  Union  connly's  eitizens  fcdlow: 

J.  M.  WELLMAN,  1I.D. 

Dr.  J.  H.  WeUman,  now  enjoying  a  large  medical  praetiee  at  Des  Moineiy 
was  bom  in  Parkerville,  Kaneaa^  August  8,  1881,  a  son  of  Lindsey  and  Saman- 
tha  (Swetnam)  Wellman,  both  of  wliom  are  natives  of  Kentucky.  In  the  year 
1881  they  removed  to  Kansas  but  later  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  they  now 
reside.  They  became  parents  of  four  children  and  the  family  circle  yet  re- 
mains unbroken  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Wellman  was  but  a  young  lad  when  his  parents  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky and  in  that  state  he  largely  spent  the  period  of  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
He  mastered  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  publie  schools,  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  of  Blaine,  Kentucky,  and  later  he  entered  upon  prep- 
aration for  a  professional  career  as  a  student  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medi- 
cine, from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  H.D.  degree  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1908.  He  afterward  practiced  in  Kentucky  for  two  years  and  then  re- 
moved to  southwestern  Oklahoma,  ^pdiere  he  c<mtinued  an  active  representative 
of  the  profession  for  three  years.  In  1913  he  went  to  Des  Moines,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  has  since  been  located  and  in  the  intervening  period  he  has  built  up  an 
exedlent  praetiee  which  now  makes  heavy  demands  upon  his  time  and  energies. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  county  medical  board  and  is  also  city  physician. 
He  is  very  careful  in  the  diagnosis  of  his  cases  and  makes  correct  application 
of  seientifle  medical  principles  to  specific  needs. 

In  October,  1915,  Dr.  Wellman  was  married  to  Miss  Belle  Eastwood,  a  native 
of  Texas  and  a  daughter  of  J.  N.  and  Susan  (Bamett)  Eastwood,  who  are  now 
residents  of  Union  county,  New  Mexico.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wellman  occupy  an  at- 
tractive home  in  Des  Moines,  where  he  owns  several  lots,  and  he  is  also  the 
owner  of  property  in  Kentucky.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat  but  has  never 
been  an  office  seeker.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Warren  Lodge,  No.  133, 
LO.O.F.,  of  Oklahcmia,  in  which  he  filled  all  of  the  chairs,  and  he  likewise  be- 
longs to  the  Woodmen  Camp  No.  105  at  Dee  Moines,  New  Mexico.  He  is  a 
young  man  but  already  has  attained  an  enviable  position  in  professional  circles 
and  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  the  times  in  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice by  broad  reading  and  study. 

LBROY  L.  PRYOR 

Leroy  L.  Pryor,  one  of  the  organisers  and  the  present  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Des  Moines,  located  in  Des  Moines,  Union  county,  was  bom  in  Oklahoma, 
October  10,  1894,  a  son  of  J.  L.  and  Lydia  B.  Pryor,  both  of  whom  are  natives 
of  Oklahoma,  where  the  father  is  engaged  in  the  banking  business,  being  now 
president  of  three  different  banks. 

Leroy  L.  Pryor  is  one  of  a  family  of  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living. 
His  youthful  days  were  spent  in  his  native  state  and  he  began  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  there.  Eventually  he  entered  Wentworth  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1911.  His  preliminary  business  training  was  re- 
ceived as  cashier  in  his  father's  bank  at  Shattuck,  Oklahoma,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  and  in  1915  he  became  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  Bank  of 
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Des  Moines,  in  whieh  undertaking  he  waa  aaaociated  with  his  father  and  Bay 
Sutton.  The  inatitatiQn  opened  its  doors  for  business  and  as  the  months  have 
gone  on  the  patr<mage  of  the  bank  has  steadilj  inereased.  It  is  capitalised  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  is  founded  upon  a  safe,  substantial  basis.  Leroy 
L.  Pryor  is  one  of  the  stoekholders  of  the  bank  and  in  addition  to  his  interest 
therein  he  is  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  Union  county 
which  is  improved  and  under  cultivation. 

In  1914  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pryor  and  Miss  May  OantoB,  a  native 
of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Pryor  is  a  member  of  the  Oatholie  church.  Mr.  Pryor  is  a  re- 
publican and  keeps  well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day.  He 
is  interested  in  aU  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  his  community  and  of  his 
State  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  wide-awake,  progressive  young  business 
men  of  Union  county. 

WILLIAM  G.  SEARS 

William  O.  Sears,  proprietor  of  the  Des  Moines  Hotel  and  also  a  real  estate 
dealer  in  Des  Moines,  Union  county,  was  bom  in  Missouri,  February  18,  1865,  a 
son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Pfaff )  Sears,  who  were  natives  of  Kentucky  and  of 
Korth  Oarolina  respectively.  About  1860  they  became  remdents  of  Missouri 
but  in  1865  established  their  home  in  Kentucky,  where  they  remained  for  six 
years.  In  1871  they  returned  to  Missouri,  where  both  continued  to  live  until 
called  to  their  final  rest  They  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
reached  adult  age^  while  eight  are  still  living. 

William  G.  Sears  was  reared  and  educated  in  Missouri  and  after  attaining 
his  majority  embarked  in  the  dairy  business  at  St.  Joseph,  that  state.  He  con- 
tinued actively  in  that  field  until  1901,  when  he  went  to  Oklahoma,  where  he 
became  promoter  of  a  town  site  and  conducted  a  real  estate  business  there  for 
fourteen  years.  In  June,  1915,  he  came  to  New  Mexico,  settling  at  Des  Moines, 
where  he  has  since  been  proprietor  of  the  Des  Moines  Hotel.  He  also  continues 
to  operate  in  the  real  estate  business  and  has  negotiated  various  important 
property  transfers.  He  owns  a  half  interest  in  the  town  aite  of  Dee  Moines  and 
his  hotel  is  the  leading  hostelry  of  the  town. 

In  1886  Mr.  Sears  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  I.  Bales  and  to  them  have  been 
bom  ten  children:  Gerald  V.,  Flora  P.,  William  Grant,  Harold  B.,  Howard  M., 
Grace  L.,  Bemiee  M.,  Jewel  T.,  George  V.,  and  Helen  B.  Theirs  is  a  notable 
record,  as  the  family  circle  yet  remains  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  death. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sears  is  a  democrat  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Shattuck, 
Oklahoma,  which  position  he  filled  during  the  first  two  terms  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  lodge  and  he  and  his  wife 
attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  finding  in  its  teachings  the  motive  spirit 
which  guides  their  lives. 

WILLIAM  G.  BASSBTT,  M.D. 

New  Mexico  with  its  pulsing  industrial  activity  and  almost  limitless  oppor- 
tunities is  continually  drawing  to  it  men  of  marked  capability  and  enterprise 
in  the  prof  esaiona  Among  this  number  is  Dr.  William  G.  Bassett,  who  haiB  re- 
cently established  a  private  sanitarium  at  Des  Moines,  New  Mexico,  for  the 
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treatment  of  eurgical  and  gyneeologieal  cbbob,  in  which  line  he  epeeialiset. 
Broad  reading,  study,  and  experience  have  developed  his  powers  in  this  eonnee- 
tion  until  he  is  numbered  among  the  ablest  specialists  of  the  Southwest  He 
was  bom  August  25,  1871,  in  Charleston,  Lee  county,  lowa^  a  son  of  Oonstaa- 
tine  C  and  Elisabeth  Ann  Bassett,  both  of  whom  are  natives  of  Iowa  and  still 
reside  near  the  place  of  their  birth,  the  natal  day  of  the  f  ormm  being  October 
7,  1845,  and  of  the  Utter,  March  13,  1846. 

Dr.  Bassett  attended  school  at  CSiarleston,  Iowa,  and  received  his  more 
specifically  literary  training  in  Keokuk  OoUege,  which  in  1891  conferred  upon 
him  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  His  professional  training  was  received  in  the 
Keokuk  Medical  OoUege  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Burgeons.  He  won 
his  M.D.  degree  in  1902,  and  in  1907  he  attended  the  Chicago  Policlinic  for 
postgraduate  work.  He  had  been  reared  upon  a  farm  and  to  its  cultivation  he 
directed  his  energies  until  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine.  It  has  been  said 
that  when  in  the  battle  of  life  the  city  boy  crosses  swords  with  the  country  lad. 
the  odds  are  against  him,  for  the  early  rising,  the  daily  tasks,  the  economical 
habits  of  the  country  boy  prepare  him  for  the  struggle  that  must  precede 
ascendency.  At  all  events.  Dr.  Bassett  is  one  of  the  farm-bred  boys  who  has 
won  notable  prominence  in  professional  circles.  Following  his  graduation  from 
the  CbUege  of  Physicians  and  Burgeons  he  located  at  Douds  Leando,  Iowa,  for 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  tiie  summer  of  1907  removed  to  Des  Moines, 
New  Mexico,  success  attending  his  efforts  in  both  localities.  His  practice  has 
grown  until  it  has  become  necessary  to  build  a  private  sanitarium  enabling  him 
to  give  special  attention  to  surgery  and  gynecology,  along  both  of  which  lines 
he  is  particularly  skilled.  He  is  also  surgeon  for  the  Banta  Fe  and  Colorado  k 
Southern  railways. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1895,  at  Argyle,  Lee  county,  Iowa,  Dr.  Bassett 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Addie  M.  Toung,  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  and 
Nannie  (Martin)  Young.  To  them  have  been  bom  two  children:  John  Wil- 
liam, whose  birth  occurred  December  10.  1908,  and  who  passed  away  November 
16,  1915;  and  Howard  Gilbert,  whose  natal  day  was  April  2,  1914.  In  religious 
faith  Dr.  Bassett  is  a  Methodist,  while  politically  he  is  a  progressive  repub- 
lican. He  is  also  identified  with  several  fraternal  orders,  including  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Security,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  the  last  named 
he  is  a  past  grand  of  the  local  lodge.  All  these  interests,  however,  are  made 
snbeervient  to  his  professional  duties  and  the  close  study  which  he  hss  given  to 
the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  combined  with  his  broadening  experience, 
has  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  among  the  practitioners  of  New  Mexico. 

JOSEPH  GILL 

Among  the  successful  attorneys  of  Clayton,  Union  county,  is  Joseph  Gill, 
who  was  bom  in  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1873,  and  is  a 
son  of  Alfred  T.  and  Mary  (Marks)  GilL  The  family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1882  and  located  in  Michigan.  The  death  of  the  father  occurred  in 
Union  county.  New  Mexico,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  1907.  The 
mother  is  still  living  in  Union  county. 
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Jowph  GiU  was  edueated  in  the  public  schools  of  Englaad  and  of  Michigan, 
at  the  State  Normal  Ck>llege  at  Ypsilantiy  Michigan,  and  at  the  Uniyeraity  of 
Miehigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  receiving  the  LL3.  degree  from  the  university  on  his 
graduation  in  1905.  He  first  engaged  in  practice  at  Harbor  Beach,  Michigan, 
but  in  1908  came  to  Union  county,  New  Mexico,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  at  once  became  a  factor  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Union  county,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  in  the  in- 
tervening five  years  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  being 
ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Union  county  bar. 

Mr.  Gill  was  married  in  June,  1908,  to  Miss  Mildred  H.  Keith,  of  Fostoria, 
Michigan,  a  daughter  of  Biley  W.  and  Viola  C.  (Tripp)  Keith,  who  are  natives 
of  Michigan  and  are  still  living  at  Fostoria.  Mra  Gill  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1900  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  in  1901  received 
the  d^;ree  of  MJL  Mr.  and  Mra  Gill  have  three  children,  Donald  K.,  Joseph 
N.,  and  Elisabeth  V.  Mr.  Gill  is  independent  in  politics^  voting  in  accordance 
with  his  best  judgment  rather  than  following  the  dictates  of  party  leaders. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Clayton  Lodge,  No.  23,  A.F.  Sa  A.M.;  Wadiing- 
ton  Chapter,  No.  10,  B.A.M.;  and  Clayton  Commandery,  No.  8,  O.E.S.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  guide  their  lives 
by  the  teachings  of  that  organisation. 

DR.  D.  W.  HAYDON 

Dr.  D.  W.  Haydon,  a  well  patronized  optician  at  Clayton,  Union  county,  was 
bom  in  Vevay,  Indiana,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1882,  a  son  of  Dr.  David  Hay- 
don.  He  completed  the  course  at  the  local  hig^  school  and  subsequently  at- 
tended what  was  then  known  as  the  Winona  Institute  but  which  is  now  a 
branch  of  the  Indiana  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  pharmacy,  chem- 
istry, metallurgy  and  ophthalmology.  After  completing  his  education  he  be- 
came associated  with  his  father,  who  was  a  phymdan  and  oculist,  and  also 
continued  his  study  of  chemistry.  From  early  childhood  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  his  father's  office,  his  mother  having  died  when  he  was  but  four  months 
of  age,  and  being  thus  constantly  associated  with  his  father,  he  unconsciously 
learned  much  regarding  the  profession.  In  January,  1909,  he  came  to  New 
Mexico  and  located  in  Clayton,  where  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  store  con- 
ducted by  the  Luther  George  Drug  Company.  He  remained  there  for  two  years 
and  subsequently  was  employed  by  their  successors,  the  Clayton  Drug  Com- 
pany, for  one  year.  In  1912,  however,  he  and  Mile  Batdiff  purchased  the  City 
Drug  Store,  of  which  he  was  part  owner  until  1915,  when  he  sold  his  interest 
to  his  partner  and  established  himself  in  the  optometrical  business.  He  is  an 
inveterate  student  and  through  experimentation  and  reading  is  constantly 
adding  to  his  knowledge.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  the  practice  of  opto- 
metry and  stands  high  in  his  profession. 

In  1903  Dr.  Haydon  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lurah  Carter,  of  Oasey, 
Illinois,  and  they  have  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  survive,  David  D., 
Marceline  and  Frederick.    The  Doctor  is  independent  in  politics^  supporting  the 
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man  rather  than  the  party,  and  he  is  now  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education.  He  is  identified  with  Glayton  Lodge,  No.  23,  A.F.  Sa  A.M.,  and  with 
the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  in  religions  faith  is  a  Baptist,  while  his 
wife  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  has  gained  a  wide 
acquaintance  since  coming  to  dajton  and  his  genuine  worth  is  indicated  hy  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  been  most  doselj  associated  with  him  are  his  staneheet 
friends. 

CHRISTIAN  OTTO 

Christian  Otto  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  CiajtoHf 
but  is  also  numbered  among  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Union  county, 
with  whose  interests  he  has  been  closely  identified  since  1884.  His  early  lumie 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  he  was  bom  in  Germany,  October  14, 
1853,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  that  country.  In  1870,  however,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  first  located  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  At  the  time  he 
was  not  only  unfamiliar  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  this  country  but  could 
not  speak  the  English  language.  He  secured  a  position  as  gardener  in  St. 
Louis  and  after  one  year  in  that  serrice  went  to  OaHfomia,  locating  at  Bed 
Bluif ,  Tahama  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  for  twelve  years. 

In  1884  Mr.  Otto  became  associated  with  Charles  Schleter  in  business  and 
they  purchased  sheep,  with  which  th^  started  for  New  Mexico.  On  their  ar- 
rival in  this  territory  they  located  in  Union  county  and  for  several  years  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  industry  together.  After  dissolving  partnership,  Mr.  Otto 
continued  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  business  alone  and  is  today  the  owner  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Union  county,  on  which  he  is  ^- 
tensively  engaged  in  raising  stock.  In  1910  he  and  Morris  Johnson  formed  a 
co-partnership  and  bought  out  the  business  of  the  Pas-Valverd  Mercantile 
Oampany  and  shortly  afterward  purchased  the  business  of  the  Lawrence  Mer- 
cantile Company,  conducting  both  stores.  They  converted  the  former  into  a 
hardware  and  implement  store  and  the  latter  into  a  general  store.  They  do 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Otto  &  Johnson  and  today  have  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Union  county.  Their  trade  is  drawn  from  a  wide 
territory  and  they  rank  among  the  leading  business  men  of  that  part  of  the 
state. 

In  1888  Mr.  Otto  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  Dean,  of  Cora, 
Pennsylvania,  a  daughter  of  D.  A  and  Mary  (Holmes)  Dean,  both  deceased. 
Mrs.  Otto  passed  away  in  March,  1905.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  were  bom  two 
children,  John  and  Mildred.  The  former  completed  his  education  in  the 
Denver  high  school  and  is  now  managing  his  father's  ranch.  The  daughter, 
who  is  now  at  home,  was  principally  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  and  pursued  a  muncal  course  at  Brunsville,  New  Toik. 

The  republican  party  finds  in  Mr.  Otto  a  stanch  supporter  of  its  principles 
and  he  has  taken  quite  an  active  and  influential  part  in  public  affairs.  For 
eight  years  he  served  as  county  commissioner  of  Union  county  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  when  the  new  courthouse  was  erected  in  1909.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent a  member  of  the  town  board  of  Clayton  and  nevw  withholds  his  support 
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from  any  enterproe  wliioh  he  believes  will  adya&ee  the  best  interests  of  the 
eommnnity.  While  a  resident  of  California  he  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  in 
1874  and  is  now  a  member  of  Olayton  Lodge^  No.  23,  A.F.  &  A.M. ;  Clayton 
Chapter,  No.  10,  B.A.M.;  Clayton  Commandery,  No.  8,  K.T.;  the  Scottish  Bite 
Consistory  at  Santa  Fe;  and  Ballut  Abyad  Temple,  A.A.0.NJMC.8.  Although 
he  was  in  limited  circumstances  on  coming  to  this  country,  he  has  always  made 
the  most  of  his  advantages  and  is  today  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  Union  coun- 
ty. A  man  of  good  business  and  executive  ability  he  has  steadily  prospered  as 
the  years  have  gone  by  and  he  weU  merits  the  success  that  has  come  to  him, 
for  his  course  has  ever  been  straightforward  and  honorable,  gaining  him  the 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 

N.  B.  CHARLTON,  MJ>. 

Dr.  N.  E.  CSurlton  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Clayton 
and  also  an  important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  town, 
where  he  is  an  extensive  holder  in  real  estate.  He  was  bom  in  Switierland 
county,  Indiana,  November  28,  1851,  and  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
common  sehools  of  that  state,  later  attending  Hanover  College  at  Hanover, 
Indiana.  In  order  to  pursue  his  medical  studies  he  found  that  he  must  earn 
the  money  to  pay  his  expenses  and  for  two  years  he  taught  school.  He  thus 
made  his  own  way  through  medical  college.  He  began  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Holland,  then  of  Bennington,  Indiana,  but  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Bloomington,  that  state,  and  in  the  fall  of  1873  entered  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  at  (^cinnati,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
March,  1876.  For  the  following  two  years  he  engaged  in  practice  with  his 
former  preceptor,  Dr.  Holland,  and  subsequently  practiced  independently  in 
central  Indiana  for  eight  years. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1887  that  Dr.  CSurlton  came  West  and  first  located  in 
Trinidad,  Ccdorado,  where  he  was  engaged  in  active  practice  until  1898,  when  he 
removed  to  Clayton,  New  Mexico,  where  he  has  now  resided  for  eighteen  years. 
He  is  the  builder  and  proprietor  of  the  Clayton  milling  property  and  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  development  of  the  city  where  he  owns  consid- 
erable property. 

Dr.  Charlton  was  married  in  1877  to  Miss  Susan  McGregor,  of  Falmouth, 
Indiana,  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  three  children:  Madge,  now  the 
wife  of  Earl  Messenger  of  Clayton;  Alice  and  Dale,  both  at  home. 

In  politics  Dr.  CSurlton  is  a  stanch  democrat  and  his  fellow  citixens,  recog- 
nising his  worth  and  ability,  called  upon  him  to  serve  as  mayor  of  Clayton  for 
four  years,  from  April,  1910,  to  April,  1914,  during  which  time  he  gave  the 
city  a  most  businesslike  and  progressive  administration.  It  was  during  his 
term  in  office  that  the  municipal  lig^t  and  water  plant  was  constructed  and  in 
many  other  ways  he  promoted  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-<me  he  became  a  Mason  and  is  today  a  prominent  member  of  Clayton 
Lodge,  No.  23,  A.F.  &  A.M.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  his  wife  holds  membership  in  the  Baptist  church.  He  never  withholds  his 
influence  from  any  measure  which  he  believes  ealciilated  to  advance  the  moral, 
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Booial  or  material  welfare  of  the  eommuiiity.    Both  as  a  phjneiaa  and  boniiMi 
man  he  oceapies  an  enyiable  pontum  in  Clayton  and  Union  eoonty. 

H.  H.  ERRETT 

Professor  H.  H.  Errett,  the  well  known  and  popular  county  snpermtendent 
of  schools  of  Union  county,  New  Mexico,  residing  in  Clayton,  was  bom  ia 
Oridley,  Kansas,  September  23, 1885,  a  son  of  Henry  H.  and  Susan  (Schroeder) 
Errett)  who  are  still  living  on  the  farm  in  Coffey  county,  Kansas,  where  tbej 
located  in  1871.  Our  subject  began  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Oridley  and  later  attended  the  Normal  School  of  Emporia. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Professor  Errett  began  his  career  as  an  edaea- 
tor,  teaching  for  three  years  in  the  Kansas  schools  before  coming  to  Nev 
Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1908,  when  he  located  in  Qaytim.  He  took  up  a 
homestead  thirteen  miles  south  and  two  nules  west  of  the  town,  on  which  he 
lived  for  fifteen  months  and  commuted.  During  his  residence  on  the  ranch  he 
taught  one  term  in  the  rural  school  and  on  leaving  his  claim  he  removed  to 
Des  Moines  and  took  charge  of  the  schools  at  that  place,  over  which  be  pre- 
sided for  two  yeara  He  was  offered  the  same  position  for  a  third  year,  hot 
preferred  the  principalship  of  the  Folsom  schools^  which  had  been  tendered 
him  and  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  elected  to  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Union  county  in  November,  1911,  at  the  first  state  eke- 
Uon.  He  received  the  largest  majority  of  any  county  official  at  that  time  and 
has  proved  a  very  efficient  and  popular  superintendents  He  has  made  many  im- 
provements in  the  schools  during  his  incumbency  and  they  now  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  State. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1911,  Professor  Errett  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lenore  Farr,  of  Des  Moines,  New  Mexico,  a  daughter  of  A«  W.  and  Alice 
(Keen)  Farr,  who  removed  from  Kansas  to  Oklahoma  and  in  1907  located  in 
I>es  Moines,  this  StatSw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Errett  have  become  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Maurine  and  Lenore.  Mrs.  Errett  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  while  not  a  member  of  any  religious  denomination.  Professor  Errett  at- 
tends the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  repub- 
lican party  and  has  capably  filled  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected.  He 
is  an  honored  member  of  Clayton  Lodge,  No.  45,  LO.O.F.,  in  which  he  is  now 
serving  as  noble  grand,  and  he  also  belongs  to  Clayton  Lodge  Na  23,  AJF.it 
A.M.  His  course  in  life  has  ever  been  such  as  to  conunend  him  to  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact  and  he  well  merits  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

FULGENCIO  C.  DE  BACA 

Fulgencio  C.  de  Baca  is  associated  with  his  father  in  ranching  on  a  large 
scale  and  is  also  serving  as  deputy  county  treasurer  of  Union  county.  He  ie 
one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Clayton  and  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  enterprise.  A  native  son  of  New  Mexico,  he  was  bom  at  Los  Alamos  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1878,  a  son  of  Luis  A.  C.  de  Baca,  deceased,  and  he  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  Nestor  C.  de  Baca. 

Fulgencio  C.  de  Baca  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  San 
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Miguel  eonnty,  in  the  Jeiuit  Father's  C6Uege  at  Las  Vegas,  in  the  dajton 
sehools^  in  the  Saered  Heart  College  of  Denver,  and  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 
College  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  He  was  graduated  from  the  last  named  in- 
stitnlion  in  1901  and  subsequently  returned  to  New  Mexico  and  for  three  years 
devoted  his  time  to  ranching,  being  associated  in  business  with  hia  father.  Fol- 
lowing his  marriage  he  began  operating  independently  as  a  rancher  on  the 
twenty-two  hundred  acres  of  land  which  his  father  had  previoudy  given  him. 
He  has  since  added  to  his  holdings  until  he  now  owns  seven  thousand  acres  of 
patented  land  and  he  and  his  father  have  under  lease  some  fifty-five  thousand 
acres  of  state  land  and  are  numbered  among  the  leading  ranchers  of  the  Sauth- 
west.  Mr.  de  Baca  of  this  review  is  also  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  in  the  Union  Trust  Sb  Savings  Association,  and  in  the  Cimarron 
County  Bank.  His  time  is  divided  between  the  management  of  his  private 
interests  and  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  deputy  county  treasurer,  which 
oiBce  he  has  filled  since  his  father's  election  as  treasurer,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Clayton. 

Fulgendo  C.  de  Baca  was  married  in  1904  to  Miss  Isabelle  Garcia,  a  native 
of  Union  county.  New  Mexico,  and  they  have  six  children,  Fulgencio  U.,  Esther 
F.,  Louise  A.,  Nestor  A.  J.  B.,  James  McNeil  E.,  and  Mary  F.  Mr.  de  Baca 
has  always  supported  the  democratic  party  in  politics  and  has  been  quite  active 
in  public  affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  he  is  a  communicant  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
church.  He  has  thoroughly  identified  his  interests  with  those  of  his  commimity 
and  state  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  further  movements  seeking  the  public 
welfare. 

JUAN  J.  DURAN 

Juan  J.  Duran,  who  is  county  clerk  of  Union  county,  was  bom  in  Tascosa, 
Texas,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1877,  a  son  of  Jos6  Dolores  Duran,  who  died  in 
1888.  Our  sul^ect  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  accompanied  his  mother,  Mrs.  B.  Duran, 
to  Clayton,  New  Mexico,  as  the  Cone  &  Duran  Mercantile  Company  had  been 
removed  to  this  place.  Her  husband  had  been  a  partner  in  that  concern  and 
die  retained  hia  interest  therein.  On  removing  to  Union  county,  New  Mexico, 
die  filed  on  a  daim  near  Clayton  and  resided  there  until  1900.  Her  son,  Juan 
J.,  completed  his  education  in  the  Clayton  high  school  and  thereafter  for 
several  years  gave  his  time  to  the  management  of  the  ranch.  He  engaged  in 
raising  both  cattle  and  sheep,  in  which  connection  he  met  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess^ but  in  1900  he  removed  to  Clayton  and  for  some  time  he  clerked  in  various 
stores  of  the  town.  In  1910,  however,  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself 
but  following  his  election  as  county  derk  in  November,  1911,  he  disposed  of 
his  mercantile  interests.  He  was  elected  for  a  four  year  term  but  wheaa.  New 
Mexico  was  admitted  to  statehood  the  term  was  extended  for  one  year,  or  until 
January  1,  1917.  He  has  proved  citable,  energetic,  and  iTstematic  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  and  his  record  is  highly  creditable.  He  is  still  connected 
with  ranching,  owning  ei^t  hundred  acres  of  patented  land  and  controlling  a 
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aeetioB  of  school  land,  all  of  wliich  he  operates.  He  has  his  own  irrigatioB 
^jvtem  which  supplies  ample  water  for  irrigating  one  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  range  for  his  cattle. 

In  1900  Mr.  Duran  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amalia  Montoja,  of 
Logan,  New  Mexico,  hj  whom  he  has  a  daughter,  Mary  8.  Mr.  Duran  supports 
the  democratic  party  at  the  polls^  fraternally  is  connected  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  and  in  religious  faith  is  a  Boman  Catholic 

J.  C.  SLACK,  M.D. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Slack,  who  is  the  oldest  practicing  physician  in  Clayton  in  term 
of  length  of  residence  in  the  city,  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  local  ranks 
of  his  profession.  He  was  bom  in  Dewitt  county,  lUinois,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1856,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
state.  Later  he  attended  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomington,  and 
in  1877  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  B.  F. 
Gardner,  of  Waynesville^  Illinois.  In  the  fall  of  the  following  year  he  entered 
tiie  Louisville  Medical  College,  now  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  and  on  the  26th  of  February,  1880,  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  began  practice  in  Waynesville,  Illinois, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years,  but  in  1884  he  went  West,  locating  in  Colo- 
rado on  account  of  his  health.  He  took  up  a  daim  in  Bent  county  and  whUe 
proving  up  on  his  land  continued  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  spring 
of  1889  he  removed  to  Folsom,  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged 
in  practice  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  appointed  United 
States  land  register  and  came  to  Clayton,  where  the  land  oflce  is  located.  For 
four  years  he  remained  in  the  government  service  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  to  which  he  has  since  given  his  undi- 
vided attention.  He  has  gained  a  high  standing  professionally  and  has  built 
up  a  large  and  representative  practice.  He  has  been  surgeon  for  the  Nefw 
Mexico  division  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Bailroad  since  1889  and  his  length 
of  service  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  surgeon  on  the  road. 

Dr.  Slack  is  a  democrat  in  politics  and  keeps  well  informed  as  to  the  qoee- 
tions  and  issues  of  the  day.  He  is  widely  known  in  Masonic  circles  and  baa 
been  honored  by  Section  to  a  number  of  high  offices  in  the  fraternity.  He 
belongs  to  Clayton  Lodge,  No.  23,  A.F.&A.M.;  Washington  Chapter,  No.  10, 
BJLM.;  Clayton  Commandery,  No.  8,  K.T.;  Clayton  Chapter,  No.  8,  OJLS.,  and 
BaUut  Abyad  Temple,  AJLO.N.MB.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  onlj 
man  who  is  past  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Mexico,  Andent 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  past  grand  high  priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  Boyal 
Arch  Masons,  past  grand  commander  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  past  grand  patron  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star. 

MORRIS  HERZSTEIN 

Morris  Herzstein,  a  well  known  financier  of  Clayton,  New  Mexico,  was  bom 
in  Germany  on  the  8th  of  June,  1869,  and  was  educated  largely  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  country  although  he  attended  school  for  six  months  following 
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hifl  emignttioii  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  thirteen  yean.  He  came  to 
this  eountiy  in  1888  with  an  older  slater  and  first  located  at  Pottstown,  Pennsyl- 
rania,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  jesrs.  Later  he  removed  westward 
to  Lawrenee,  TTwhsbBi  where  he  spent  a  year  and  half,  but  in  1886  he  came  to 
New  Mezieo  and  daring  the  foUowing  four  years  he  sold  goods  from  a  paek, 
trayeling  through  Oolfaz,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel  eountiesw  In  1890  he  opened 
his  first  store,  establishing  himself  in  bu^ees  at  Gasa  Blanca,  Union  county. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Liberty,  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Tueum- 
eari  In  1896  he  removed  to  Clayton  and  for  nineteen  years  thereafter  he  was 
one  of  the  dominant  factors  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  town.  He  was  as- 
sociated in  business  with  Simon  and  Herbert  Herzstein  and  Hugo  Lowenstein 
under  the  firm  name  of  H.  Hersstein  ft  Company.  In  1915  he  disposed  of  his 
mercantile  interests  but  is  still  the  owner  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  ranch  land 
and  is  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  business  extensively,  operating,  however, 
through  others  and  leasing  out  the  sheep.  He  also  has  other  important  interests 
and  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  modem  theatres  in  New  Meodco,  which 
was  completed  on  the  let  of  February,  1916.  The  house  is  splendidly  equipped 
and  would  be  a  credit  to  a  city  of  the  sise  of  Denver. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1893,  Mr.  Hersstein  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Lena  Goldsmith,  of  Las  Vegas,  and  they  have  beome  the  parents  of  three 
children,  Sadie,  Samuel,  and  Albert,  all  at  home.  Mr.  Herzstein  is  a  stanch 
democrat,  has  for  years  been  an  active  worker  in  party  circles  and  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  democratic  county  central  committee.  In  the  spring  of 
1916  he  was  elected  a  councilman  of  Clayton  for  a  term  of  two  years,  beginning 
in  May.  FratemaQy  he  belongs  to  Clayton  Lodge,  No.  23,  A.F.  ft  A.M. ;  day- 
ton  Chapter,  No.  10,  BJLM. ;  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  charac- 
terised by  unusual  determination,  business  acumen  and  enterprise  and  all  that 
he  has  undertaken  has  been  carried  forward  to  successful  completion.  He  is 
rightly  considered  one  of  the  f  or^nost  citisens  of  Union  county. 

JONATHAN  ALONZO  PACE 

Jonathan  Alonso  Pace,  deceased,  arrived  in  New  Mexico  in  1906  and  here 
followed  the  profession  of  law  as  he  had  previously  done  in  Texas.  He  was 
bom  in  Somerville,  Mississippi,  January  2,  1880,  a  son  of  Edwin  A.  and  Alice 
(CooHdge)  Pace.  His  early  education  was  secured  by  hard  work  under  his 
father's  instruction  both  at  home  and  in  school,  his  father  devoting  his  atten- 
tion to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Jonathan  A.  Pace  obtained  his  more  spe- 
cifically literary  education  in  the  Columbian  University  at  Wadiington,  D.  C, 
where  he  also  prepared  for  the  practice  of  law,  finishing  his  course  there  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Inunediately  after  his  graduation  he  entered  upon  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  followed  in  Brenham,  Texas,  for  a 
number  of  years,  removing  to  New  Mexico  in  1906.  He  was  active  in  politics 
and  wielded  wide  influence  as  a  member  of  the  democratic  party  in  this  state. 
For  years  he  served  as  chairman  for  the  democratic  county  central  committee 
and  as  such  attended  the  first  convention  held  by  his  party  in  1910  to  nomi- 
nate state  officers.    He  declined  the  offer  of  being  chosen  to  make  the  race  on 
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the  d^noeratic  ticket  for  attorney  general     He  worked  untiringljr  and  effee-  ] 
tivefy  for  the  BaeeoM  of  his  party  and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  aingie 
individual,  are  due  the  improved  political  conditions  of  Union  county. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1907,  in  Clayton,  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Pace  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Susan  Snyder,  a  daughter  of  Oaptain  Thomas  6. 
and  Lenora  (Br3rson)   Snydmr,  both  living  in  Clayton.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pace 
became  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Jonathan  Alonso  and  Thomas  Snyder.    In  his 
fraternal  relations  Mr.  Pace  was  a  Mason  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity.     There  are  other  men  who  amassed  more  of  this  world's 
goods  and  are  men  of  larger  affairs  than  he  ever  was,  but  there  was  not  one  in 
all  the  citizenship  of  Union  county,  or  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  who  was  so 
rich  in  friendships  and  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  fellowmen.    He  possessed 
in  marked  degree  those  priceless  qualities  of  truth,  fid^ty  and  gentleDees  that 
endear  one  to  his  fellows  and  stamp  him  as  a  peer  among  men.    Ss  character- 
istics were  most  maiked;  his  democracy  was  unquestioned,  his  leadership  strong 
and  constructive;  in  his  chosen  profession  he  was  an  earnest  student  and  a 
peerless  advocate;  as  an  orator  his  rich  silvery  voice  and  polished  manner  made 
him  the  beau  ideal  in  the  art  of  delivery.     He  was  never  intended  for  the 
parceling  out  of  jobs,  but  for  the  exposition  of  great  principles.    In  the  busi- 
ness of  life  he  was  a  careful,  shrewd  and  capable  tactician,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  kept  his  honor  inviolate.     No  one  could  converse  with  him  on  any 
subject  without  realizing  his  high  ideals.     He  possessed  intellectual  strength 
and  broadness  of  mind  that  made  him  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  when  death  called  him  at  Clayton,  New  Mexico,  August  19,  1913,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  his  fellow  townsmen  laid  to  rest  one  whom  they  had 
learned  to  honor  and  esteem  in  the  highest  degree.    Mrs.  Pace  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Clayton  by  President  Wilson  on  the  5th  of  November,  1913,  and 
is  now  acceptably  filling  that  position. 

HERBERT  JAY  HAMMOND 

Herbert  Jay  Hammond,  who  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Clayton,  of  the  Union  County  Trust  ft  Savings  Association  of  COayton  and 
of  the  Cimarron  County  Bank  of  Kenton,  Oklahoma,  has  met  with  phenomenal 
success  in  the  banking  field  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  has  gained 
recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the  Southwest  He  was  bom  in 
West  Wardsboro,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1859,  and 
traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Thomas  Hammond  of  England,  who  was  baptized 
in  1603.  He  was  married  in  that  country  to  Elizabeth  Oason  and  had  four 
children.  His  death  occurred  in  1675.  His  son,  Thomas  Hammond,  bom  in 
England,  in  1630,  was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents  and  died  October  20, 
1678.  He  wedded  Elizabeth  Stedman,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  who  passed 
away  in  1715.  Their  family  numbered  seven  children,  including  Eleaser  Ham- 
mond, who  was  bom  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  November  13,  1677,  and  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1703,  he  married  Hanna  Harrington,  and  they  had  nine 
children.  Ephraim  Hammond,  the  direct  ancestor  of  Herbert  Jay  Hammond 
in  the  fourth  generation,  was  bora  November  13,  1720,  and  in  1741  married 
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Martha  Steel,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  ehildren.  One  of  these,  Samuel  Ham- 
mond, bom  February  2,  1748,  served  in  the  Bevolufionary  war  and  was  a 
member  of  tiie  famous  ''Boston  tea  party.''  He  wedded  Mary  Bogers,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  ehildren,  and  he  founded  the  old  Hammond  homestead  at 
Wardsboro,  Vermont,  where  he  passed  away  January  4, 1842.  He  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Herbert  Jay  Hammond.  The  grandfather,  Joel  Hammond,  who 
was  bom  July  18,  1778,  married  Anne  Simpson^  by  whom  he  had  fourteen 
ehildren.  For  his  seeond  wife  he  chose  Asenath  Higgle,  and  they  had  one 
ehUd,  who  is  still  living. 

George  E.  Hammond,  the  youngest  son  of  Joel  and  Anne  (Simpson)  Ham- 
mond, was  borfi  at  the  old  family  homestead  in  Wardsboro,  Vermont,  and  be- 
came a  farmer  and  stoek  raiser.  He  nuurried  Louisa  A.  Higgins,  and  they  had 
Ave  children,  of  whom  Herbert  Jay  was  the  fourth.  The  father  passed  away  in 
Vermont  in  1870  but  was  survived  1^  his  wife  for  many  years.  Following  his 
death  she  removed  to  Oalif omia^  where  she  resided  until  her  demise  at  her 
beautiful  home  on  Lake  Elsinore. 

Herbert  Jay  Hammond  was  reared  in  the  Green  Mountain  state  and  after 
completing  the  course  in  the  public  schools  attended  the  Leland  ft  Gray  Semi- 
nary at  Townshend,  Vermont,  and  the  Kimball  Union  Seminary  at  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire.  Subsequently  he  was  a  student  in  the  Bipon  College  at 
Bipon,  Wisconsin,  and  still  later  took  a  normal  course  at  Independence,  Kansaa 
A  number  of  years  previoudy,  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  began 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Vermont,  and  in  1880  he  removed  to  Kansas 
and  became  principal  of  the  second  ward  school  at  Independence.  Later  he 
was  promoted  to  principal  of  the  high  school  there  and  after  leaving  that  city 
was  superintendent  of  the  school  of  Elk  City,  Kansas.  About  this  time  he  was 
given  a  special  instmctor's  license  by  the  state  board  of  examiners  to  do  nor- 
mal and  teachers'  institute  work  and  was  the  youngest  man  in  the  state  to  be 
so  honored,  being  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
teacher  but  following  his  marriage,  which  occurred  in  1889,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  banking  as  his  wife's  brother  was  a  banker  of  Elk  City. 

In  1890  Mr.  Hammond  came  to  New  Mexico  partly  because  of  the  fine 
climate  here  and  partly  because  he  believed  that  this  state  offered  greater 
business  opportunities  than  the  more  thickly  settled  regions  of  the  country.  He 
located  in  Las  Vegas  and  for  a  time  held  the  position  of  principal  of  the  East 
Las  Vegas  schools  but  subsequently  identified  himself  with  the  San  Miguel 
National  Bank,  with  which  he  was  associated  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  went  to  Eddy,  now  known  as  Carlsbad,  and  established  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  place.  The  business  of  the  institution  grew  rapidly  and 
he  soon  became  recognised  as  an  important  factor  in  banking  circles.  After  a 
three  years'  contest  for  supronacy  with  his  financial  opponent  he  sold  out  to 
the  latter  at  a  profit  of  some  twenty  thousand  doUara  He  then  removed  to 
Clayton,  New  Mexico,  where  he  established  the  First  National  Bank,  which  in 
1915  represented  an  investment  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  although  it 
was  organized  in  1901  with  but  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  capital.  Up  to 
December  1,  1901,  its  total  business  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-tiiree 
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thousand  six  huadred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  siztj-two  eentSy  bat  on  the 
let  of  December,  1915,  its  busmess  totaled  one  nullion  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  f ortj-five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  Not  only 
has  the  businesB  of  this  bank  grown  with  remarkable  rapidity  but  from  it 
have  sprung  the  Union  County  Trust  &  Savings  Association  of  Clayton,  which 
was  organised  in  1906,  and  the  Cimarron  County  Bank  of  Kenton,  Oklahoma, 
which  was  founded  in  1908,  and  of  both  institutions  Mr.  Hanunond  is  the 
president.  During  the  fifteen  years  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  banking  in 
Clayton  he  has  brought  into  Union  county  from  outside  finaneial  institutions 
seven  million  four  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  which  has  been  used  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  county,  and  this  has  been  one  of  tiie  greatest  factors  in  its 
advancement  along  miuterial  lines. 

Mr.  Hanunond  was  married,  in  Elk  City,  Kansas,  in  1889,  to  Miss  Mattie 
Lee  Chandler,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Quarles  and  Ann  Elisabeth  (Woods) 
Chandler,  of  Bocheport,  Missouri,  representatives  of  a  very  old  family.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hammond  have  two  children:  Herbert  Jay,  Jr.,  ^o  is  cashier  of  the 
Unicm  County  Trust  ft  Savings  Association  of  Clayton,  assistant  cadiier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Clayton,  vice  president  of  the  Cimantm  County  Bank, 
and  a  director  in  all  three  institutions;  and  Charles  C,  idio  is  employed  in  the 
Cimarron  County  Bank  and  is  director  of  the  First  Nationsl  Bank  of  Clayton. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  a  stalwart  republican  in  politics  and  is  recognised  as  a 
leader  in  his  party  in  the  state,  being  now  a  m^nber  of  the  republican  state 
executive  board.  For  several  years  he  was  a  m^nber  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Clayton,  has  been  town  treasurer  almost  continuously  since  the  organization 
of  Clayton,  and  is  now  serving  as  mayor.  As  an  official  he  has  givm  the  same 
careful  study  and  personal  attention  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  that 
he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  the  business  problems  which  have 
confronted  him.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  Clayton  Lodge,  No.  23,  A.F.  Sb  A.M. ; 
Washington  Chapter,  No.  10,  B.A.M.;  and  Oayton  Commandery,  No.  8,  K.  T. 
He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Baptist  hurch,  of  which  he  has  served  as 
deacon  for  many  years,  and  its  work  profits  from  his  material  support  and 
hearty  cooperation.  While  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Kansas  he  was  in 
close  contact  with  the  leading  educators  of  that  state  and  exercised  no  little 
influence  in  the  development  of  its  school  ^^stem  and  since  he  has  become  iden- 
tified with  banking  he  has  gained  a  position  of  prominence  in  financial  circles 
of  the  Southwest 

JAMES  H.  STEELE,  M.D. 

Dr.  James  H.  Steele  has  been  a  representative  of  the  medical  profession  of 
New  Mexico  since  1909  and  has  made  his  home  in  Folsom  since  1911.  He  is 
also  prominently  connected  with  the  ranching  interests  of  Union  county,  where 
he  owns  nine  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  February 
16,  1873,  a  son  of  Dr.  Bobert  M.  and  Mary  (Funk)  Steele,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Ohio,  where  the  father  passed  away  in  the  year  1894.  The  mother, 
however,  is  still  living  in  that  state. 
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Their  family  nmnbered  three  children  and,  like  the  others  of  the  household, 
Dr.  Steele  spent  his  joutiiful  days  in  the  Ohio  home,  much  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  mastery  of  those  branches  of  learning  which  are 
taught  in  the  pnblie  schools.  A  review  of  the  broad  field  of  bunness  brought 
him  to  the  determination  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  his  life  work,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  when  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  September,  1890,  he  matriculated  in  the  Columbus  Medical 
Oollege  at  Oblnmbus,  Ohio,  and  finished  his  course  in  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  dass  of  1900.  In  that  year 
he  located  in  Ohio  where  he  opened  an  office  and  continued  in  aetLve  practice 
for  nine  years.  In  1909,  he  came  to  New  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
settling  at  Artesia  where  he  remained  for  seven  montha  He  then  entered  the 
Modem  Woodman  Sanitarium  for  tuberculosis,  at  which  place  he  continued 
for  nine  montha  During  that  time  he  gradually  improved,  so  much  so  that  his 
cure  was  a  wonder  to  the  physicians  of  the  sanitarium.  In  1911  he  came  to 
Folsom  where  he  has  since  maintained  his  office,  continuously  and  successfully 
practicing,  his  ability  enabling  him  to  cope  with  many  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems which  continually  confront  the  physician  .  He  also  has  important  ranching 
interests,  being  the  owner  of  nine  hundred  acres  in  Union  county.  New  Mexico, 
which  is  stocked  with  Hereford  cattle. 

In  August,  1901,  Dr.  Steele  was  married  to  Miss  Frankie  O.  Perry,  who  was 
bom  at  Guysville,  Ohio,  and  they  now  have  a  daughter,  Lorene  Perry  Steele, 
bom  February  8,  1904.  In  politics  Dr.  Steele  is  a  republican,  well  informed 
concerning  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  but  the  only  office  that  he  has 
sought  or  desires  has  been  that  of  health  commissioner.  Fraternally  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  is  also  identified  with  the 
Masonic  Lodge  at  Guysville,  Ohio.  He  exemplifies  in  his  life  the  beneficient 
spirit  of  the  craft,  his  practice  giving  him  broad  opportunity  to  asidst  his  fti- 
lowmen  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  fraternity. 

JOE  DOHERTY 

Joe  Doherty,  conducting  a  general  mercantile  establishment  at  Folsom,  is  a 
native  son  of  Ireland.  He  was  bom  May  6,  1863,  and  spent  the  first  rixteen 
years  of  his  life  on  the  Emerald  Isle  but  in  1879  sought  the  opportunities  of  the 
new  world,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  America.  He  at  once  made  his  way  to  the 
Southwest  and  secured  employment  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  New  Mexico.  He  has 
siM»  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  businesB  in  connection  with  merchandising  at 
Folsom  and  he  has  a  large  herd  of  fine  Hereford  cattle.  His  buainesB  affairs  in 
tills  connection  are  wisely  managed  and  are  bringring  to  him  substantial  success. 
He  began  merchandising  at  Mora,  New  Mexico,  where  he  conducted  a  general 
store,  and  in  1901  he  removed  to  Fcdsom,  where  he  opened  the  store  that  he 
now  carries  on.  He  has  a  carefully  selected  line  of  general  merchandise  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  public  in  this  particular,  and  he  puts 
forth  every  effort  in  his  power  to  please  his  patrons  and  develop  his  business 
along  the  legitimate  lines  of  trade.  His  interests  are  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  the  Doherty  Mercantile  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  president. 
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In  1894  Mr.  Doherty  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  T.  Oaflndj,  a  native  of 
England  who  came  to  America  in  1881.  They  have  become  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  siz  are  yet  living,  Harj,  John,  Daniel,  Albert,  Elatherine, 
and  Joseph,  while  one  daughter,  Anna,  has  passed  away.  The  parents  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church  and  Mr.  Doherty  gives  his  political  allegiance 
to  the  republican  party.  He  has  never  had  occasion  to  regret  his  determination 
to  come  to  the  new  world,  for  in  this  land  he  has  found  the  oi^rtunities  which 
he  sought  and  in  their  utilization  has  made  steady  progress  toward  the  goal  of 


J.  W.  MUIR,  M.D. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Muir,  who  since  1909  has  been  engaged  in  medical  practice  at 
Folsom  and  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Union  County  Medical  Society,  was 
bom  in  Maryland,  February  10, 1876,  a  son  of  Dr.  John  B.  and  M.  V.  Muir,  the 
former  a  native  of  Scotland  and  the  latter  of  Maryland.  When  twenty  years 
of  age  the  father  came  to  the  new  worid  and  afterward  studied  medicine  in 
Baltimore,  thus  qualifying  for  active  professional  duty.  In  1880  he  removed 
to  Mahaska  county,  Iowa,  but  passed  away  in  New  Mexico  while  on  a  visit  in 
this  state.  His  widow  survives  and  is  still  a  resident  of  Iowa.  In  their  family 
were  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living. 

Dr.  Muir  was  a  little  lad  of  but  four  summers  when  the  family  went  to 
Iowa,  where  he  spent  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Mahaska  county  and  later  was 
graduated  from  Drake  University  at  Des  Moines  as  a  member  of  the  dass  of 
1903.  He  pursued  the  medical  course  there  and  following  his  graduation 
opened  an  office  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  in  active  practice 
until  1906.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until 
1907,  when  he  returned  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  opportunities  of  the  grow- 
ing and  developing  Southwest,  however,  attracted  him  to  New  Mexico  and  in 
1909  he  arrived  in  Folsom,  where  he  has  since  actively  and  successfully  fol- 
lowed his  profession. 

In  1903  Dr.  Muir  was  married  to  Miss  Edna  CSark,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  they  have  become  parents  of  two  children  but  the  elder,  Jean  Isabti,  is 
now  deceased.  The  other,  Mary  V.,  is  with  her  parents.  Dr.  Muir  is  a  demo- 
crat in  his  political  faith  and  fraternally  he  is  connected  with  tiie  Elks  lodge 
at  Baton,  bat  the  greater  part  of  his  Idme  and  attention  is  given  to  his  profes- 
sional duties  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Union  County  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  has  served  as  the  secretary.  He  has  used  wisely  and  well  the  talents 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  him  and  has  made  his  life  work  of  benefit  and 
\alue  to  his  fellowmen. 

ABRAM  GARCIA 

Abram  Garcia,  who  is  now  so  efSdently  serving  as  county  assessor  of  Union 
county  and  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  business,  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  New  Mexico,  being  bom  in  San  Miguel  county  on  tiie 
16th  of  March,  1873.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  removal  to  Union  county,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.    In  the  ae- 
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quizement  of  an  education  he  attended  the  common  achoole  and  in  early  life 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  cattle  bunneae.  On  starting  out  in  life 
for  himself  he  chooe  the  same  vocation  and  in  1894  began  ranching  for  himself. 
He  is  now  the  owner  of  a  ranch  forty-five  miles  south  of  dayton,  consisting 
of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  patented  land,  and  also  has  under  lease 
some  four  thousand  acres^  on  which  he  is  eztensiTeiy  engaged  in  the  cattle  and 
aheep  businew. 

In  March,  1894,  Mr.  Garcia  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Dorotea  Vigil, 
of  Union  county,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  six  children,  as  foUows:  Oata- 
lina,  Tito,  Monica,  Francesquita,  Albino,  and  Tdeeforo.  The  family  are  com- 
municants of  the  Boman  Oatholio  church,  and  Mr.  Garcia  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  democrat  and  he  has 
taken  quite  an  active  and  influential  part  in  public  affairs.  At  the  first  state 
election  in  November,  1911,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  assessor  and 
has  since  filled  that  position  in  a  most  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner.  He 
is  a  man  of  good  busbiess  and  executive  ability  and  usually  carries  forward  to 
successful  completion  whatever  he  undertakes. 

RAFAEL  M.  8AAVEDRA 

Rafael  M.  Saavedra,  of  Des  Moines,  who  since  1911  has  filled  the  oflSee 
of  probate  judge  of  Union  county,  was  bom  in  Mora  county,  this  state, 
July  10,  1872,  a  son  of  Bafad  and  Julianita  G.  Saavedra,  who  were  also 
natives  of  New  Mexico  and  spent  their  entire  lives  within  its  borders.  They 
had  a  family  of  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  In  1873  Ba- 
fad Saavedra  served  as  representative  from  Mora  county,  holding  the  office 
for  one  term,  and  in  1888  and  1889  he  was  county  commissioner.  He  was 
elected  to  both  offices  on  the  democratic  ticket. 

Judge  Saavedra  spent  his  youthful  days  under  the  parental  roof  and  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Mora  county.  In  1896  he  removed  to  Union 
county  and  became  section  foreman  on  the  Colorado  ft  Southern  Bailroad, 
which  position  he  occupied  for  seven  yeara  In  1906  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  real  estate  business,  being  the  original  owner  of  the  town  site  of  Bes 
Moines,  and  later  was  connected  with  mercantile  interests  in  that  city  but  dis- 
posed of  his  store  in  1910,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  probate 
judge  for  Union  county  on  the  democratic  ticket,  which  position  he  has  since 
continuously  filled,  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  This  is  not  his  only  office, 
however,  for  m  1916  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bes  Moines  and  is  now  chief 
executive  of  the  municipality. 

In  1900  Judge  Saavedra  was  married  to  Miss  Guadalupe  Velasques  and  to 
them  have  been  bom  nine  children,  of  whom  eight  are  yet  living.  The  family 
oeeopy  an  attractive  and  pleasant  home  in  Des  Moines,  where  Judge  Saavedra 
owns  several  town  lots.  As  a  public  official  he  has  made  and  is  making  an 
excellent  record  characterised  by  a  marked  recognition  of  and  fidelity  to  duty. 
In  1910  and  1911  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  at  Bes 
Moines  and  took  an  active  part  in  sdecting  the  site  and  supervising  the  con- 
straction  of  the  six  thousand  dollar  schoolhonse. 
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J.  P.  BRANSON 

Budnefls  enterprise  in  northern  New  Meidco  finds  a  worthy  representative  in 
J.  F.  Branson,  who  is  eonneeted  with  mercantile  and  milling  interests,  his  ac- 
tivities being  of  a  nature  that  contribute  largely  to  the  material  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Des 
Moines^  Union  county.  He  was  bom  in  Arkansas,  January  1,  1867,  a  son  of 
J.  W.  and  Sarah  £.  Branson,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Tennessee  but  in 
childhood  went  with  their  respective  parents  to  Missouri  In  1850  the  father 
crossed  the  plains  to  California,  where  he  spent  about  three  years,  and  after 
his  return  to  Missouri  married  and  removed  to  Arkansas,  where  he  rramined 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  reqMmded  to  the  country's  call  for 
troops,  enlisting  as  a  member  of  Company  G,  Sixth  Kansas  Begiment  of  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  with  which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Arkansas  and  in  later  years  removed  to  New  Mexico,  where  his  last 
days  were  spent.    His  widow  still  survives. 

J.  F.  Branson  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  yet 
living.  His  youthful  days  were  spent  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  he  ac- 
quired a  good  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  afterward  went  to  Okla- 
homa, where  he  secured  a  homestead,  and  he  also  taught  school  there  for  eight 
years.  He  then  went  to  Texas,  idiere  he  engaged  in  stock  raising  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  in  1906  he  arrived  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  took  up  land  upon 
the  old  town  site  of  Des  Moine&  He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  mer- 
chandising and  since  that  period  has  been  actively,  prominently,  and  success- 
fully connected  with  the  business  interests  of  Des  Moines  and  the  surrounding 
country.  He  has  become  largely  interested  in  several  town  sites,  estaUished 
the  first  newspaper  at  Des  Moines,  the  first  lumber  yard  at  Grenville,  also  the 
first  one  at  Dedman  and  built  the  first  flour  mill  in  Union  county  at  Des  Moinea. 
He  still  owns  the  flour  mill  and  operates  it  in  connection  with  the  grain  busi- 
ness at  Des  Moines  and  there  are  few  phases  in  the  town's  development  and 
progress  with  which  he  has  not  been  actively  and  helpfully  associated.  His  plans 
are  always  well  formulated  and  carefully  executed  and  success  in  a  large 
measure  has  rewarded  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Branson  was  married  to  Miss  Maude  Belma  Farr  and  to  them  were 
bom  three  children:  Fay  and  Lenore,  aged  thirteen  and  ten  years  respectively; 
and  Wyl^  Albert,  who  passed  away  in  infancy.  The  wife  and  mother  died  in 
1907  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Branson  has  wedded  Miss  Ava  Light,  who  was 
bom  in  Tennessee.  They  have  become  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Dorothy  01- 
lieve.  Fraternally  Mr.  Branson  is  c<mnected  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  FeUows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  loyal  to  the  teachings  of 
those  societiesw  In  politics  he  is  a  repuUican,  and  while  in  Texas  he  served 
for  one  term  as  dieriff,  but  political  oflce  and  emoluments  have  had  little 
attraction  for  him,  as  he  has  always  preferred  to  concentrate  his  energies  upcm 
his  growing  business  interests,  which  are  now  bringing  him  substantial  and 
well  merited  proq>eri1y. 
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Abs&t,  J.  W.y  his  Examination  of 
New  Mexico,  quoted,  195,  note  547; 
deeeribes  ChiliU,  489;  Tajique,  490; 
mentiona  Manzano,  497 

Abeyta,  Abram,  biog.  of,  392;  por- 
trait, 392 

Abeytia,  Anieeto  C,  biog.  of,  388; 
portrait,  376 

Abiquiii,  Pagoea  and  Baker  CTitj  Boad 
Company,  mentioned,  173,  note  531 

Ab6,  headquarters  for  missionaries, 
483 

Abrefi,  Carlos  F.,  biog.  of,  83;  por- 
trait, 88 

Abred,  CoL  Francisco  P.,  mentioned, 
449 

Aeevedo,  Francisco  de,  a  missionary, 
mentioned,  483 

Acoma  Indians,  in  conflict  with  the 
Jemes,  157 

Adobe  Walls,  battle  of  mentioned,  449 

Agua,  Punta  de,  mentioned,  499 

Aguilar.  Alonzo  Bael  de,  a  conquista- 
dor, 430,  note  704 

Alameda,  puebfo  of,  location,  108^ 
note  398;  Mendoca  and  troop  at, 
109,  note  398;  burned  by  Otermin 
in  1681,  112,  113,  note  404,  120 

Alarid,  Canuto,  biog.  of,  74;  portrait, 
80 

Alarid,  Jes6s  Maria,  seeretary,  killed, 
163,  note  523 

Albuquerque,  commercial  metropolis, 
225 

Alexander,  CoL  E.  R,  in  command  of 
post  at  Las  Vegas,  214,  note  572 

Allaire,  C.  B.,  biog.  of,  371 

Allen,  B.  S.,  editor  Mogollon  Mines, 
mentioned,  304,  note  625;  quoted 
as  to  early  days  in  Mogollon  dis- 
trict, 305  ff.;  tells  of  Amiehe  trou- 
bles, 307  ff. 

Alma,  settlement  of  in  1878,  313 

Alvarado,  Hernando  de,  mentioned, 
105;  as  one  of  Coronado's  lieuten- 
ants, early  yisits  Taos  comity,  395 

American  Military  Occupation,  neces- 
sity for,  443 


Andrews,  Frank,  biog.  of,  56 

Anton  Chico,  Marcy's  command  ar- 
rived at,  209 

Apaches,  De  Vargas's  campaign 
against,  158,  note  521,  162 ;  claimed 
part  of  San  Juan  county,  174,  note 
536;  murder  herders,  221,  note  585; 
their  cruelty  noted,  307  ff.;  raid 
'Frisco  Valley,  313;  killed  at 
Whitewater,  314;  raid  upper  'Fris- 
co Valley,  324,  and  Gila  river  val- 
ley, 325  ff.;  their  nation  described 
and  their  habitat  on  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto,  335,  notes  653  ani  656; 
De  Vargas  mentions  them  as 
thieves,  346;  their  signal  fires,  406, 
note  691;  mentioned,  500 

Apache  calion,  western  section  of 
Qlorieta  Pass,  battle  at,  19,  20 

Apache  reservation,  part  in  San  Juan 
county  thrown  open  to  settlement, 
174,  note  535 

Apacheri&,  great  portion  of  South- 
west known  as,  355 

Aragon,  Jos6  T.,  biog.  of,  367;  por- 
trait, 360 

Arapahos,  their  raids  in  Taos  county 
mentioned,  447 

Archuleta,  MigueL  petitions  for  land, 
211 

Armijo,  Fernando,  ranch  on  old  site 
of  pueblo  of  Alameda,  112 

Armijo,  Don  Manuel,  made  governor, 
163,  note  525 

Arvide,  Fray  Martin  de,  established 
mission  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Picurls, 
397,  note  673 

Aubrey,  F.  X.,  a  noted  scout,  528, 
note  765 

Ayers,  Fred  H.,  biog.  of,  505 

Ayeta,  Father,  mentioned,  117,  118, 
128,  141 

Altec,  comity  seat  of  San  Juan  coun- 
ty, 177,  note  539;  ruins  near,  178, 
note  542 

Baoa,  Bxnito,  prominent  in  politics 
in  San  Miguel  county,  224 
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Ba«a,  Eseqniel  Cftbesa  de,  chosen  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  governor,  211, 
note  567 

Baea,  J.  B.,  biog.  of,  382 

Baca,  LuiB  Maria  Oabesa  de,  petitions 
for  tract  of  land,  211;  granted  by 
Gov.  Bartolom^  Baca,  211;  title  in 
dispute,  213;  sketch  of  life,  213, 
note  569 

Baker,  Lieut.  John,  a  daring  soldier 
killed  in  battle  with  Con&derates, 
28 

Bandelier,  A.  P.,  quoted,  488,  491,  496 

Bamaby,  A.,  erects  first  building  in 
Kingston,  270,  note  605 

Barrionnueyo,  Francisco  de,  one  of 
Coronado's  captains,  early  vimts 
Taos  county,  395 

Bartlett,  F.  G.,  biog.  of,  361;  por- 
trait, 352 

Bassett,  Dr.  William  6.,  biog.  of,  535 

Beaubien,  Judge  Carlos,  writes  letter 
to  Gov.  Oslhoun  on  Mexican  and 
Indian  uprisings,  444,  note  717 

Beavers,  W.  H.,  early  settler  at  Alma, 
313 

Becknell,  Capt  William,  early  Santa 
Fe  trader,  his  journal  quoted,  196, 
note  550;  516,  note  758. 

Benavides,  Fr.  Alonzo  de,  mentions 
pueblo  of  Pecos,  202,  notes  553  and 
554;  speaks  of  the  Apache  in  his 
Memorial^  335,  note  656;  tells  of 
missions  in  Socorro  county,  337, 
note  660;  records  great  miracle  at 
Taos  in  his  MevMrial,  397;  de- 
scribes people  of  Taos  nation,  399 

Benavides,  Luis,  lands  granted  to,  201, 
note  552 

Benavides,  Rafael,  lands  granted  to, 
201,  note  552 

Bent's  Fort,  mentioned,  193,  533 

Bent,  Don  Carlos,  governor,  cruelly 
murdered,  443 

Bergere,  Alfred  M..  biog.  of,  86 

Bergman,  Major  Edward  H.,  in  com- 
mand at  Ft  Bascom,  222,  note  586 

Bernalillo,  village  of  garrisoned,  157; 
mobilisation  of  troops  at,  163,  note 
524;  an  important  live  stock  cen- 
ter, 165 

Bernard  ft  Boone,  handled  goods  at 
Westport  Landing  destined  for  San- 
ta Fe,  520 

Bernard,  Judge  William,  relates  how 
Westport,  Mo.,  became  west  end  of 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  528,  note  765 


Bernard,  W.  &,  quoted  as  to  despera- 
does who   murdered  Antonio   Jos6 
ChaveS)  520,  note  763 
Bessette,  Dr.  A.  £.,  biog.  of,  372 
Bishop,  Carl  Allen,  biog.  of,  73 
Black  Bange,   mountains,  mentioned, 

266 
Blanco,  town  of  mentioned,  192 
Bloom,  Tjanmng  Bartlett,  quoted  as  to 
rivalry  between  Armijo  and  Cabal- 
lero    for    governorship,    163,    note 
524;  164,  note  525 
Bloomfield,  town  of  mentioned,  192 
Bojorques,  F.  M.,  biog.  of,  280 
Bolton,    Herbert    E.,    quoted    as    to 
Oliate's  journey  in  1598,  481,  note 
744;  gives  account  of  the  Homafia 
expedition,  510,  note  754 
Bonilla,  Francisco  Leyba  de,  an  ear- 
ly explorer,  510 
Boon's    Lick,   ^nentioned,    197,    note 

550 
Boone,  Col.  A.  G.,  sketch  of,  520,  note 

762 
Boone  ft  Bernard,  early  traders,  528, 

note  765 
Bowman,  Harry  S.,  biog.  of,  101 
Boyle,  Robert  V.,  Mog.  of,  55 
Branson,  J.  P.,  biog.  oi,  550 
Bridal  Chamber,  a  famous  mine,  268, 

note  603 
Brookes,   Ckpt   Albert  S.,   biog.   of, 

79;  portrait,  64 
Brooks,  John  B.,  biog.  of,  468 
Brown,  Cony  T.,  biog.  of,  393;  por- 
trait, 384 
Brunton,  John,  biog.  of,  241 
Buford,  Lieut  J.,  notice  of,  208,  note 

565 

Bull,  Lieutenant  — ,  leads  eommand 

to     punidi     robbers     of     Mason's 

Banch,  300  ff. 

Bums,  William,  mentioned,  285,  note 

616;  early  settler  at  Clairmont,  314 

Bursum,  H.  0.,  mentioned,  211,  note 

567 
Burton,    Estelle   Bennett,    mentioned, 

443,  note  716 
Bustamente,   Don    Bernardo   Antonio 

de,  mentioned,  147,  note  499 
Bustamente,  Pedro  de,  tells  why  he 
thought  of  exploring  New  Meodeo, 
332,  note  646 

Caballkbo,  Caff.  Josi,  issnee  proc- 
lamation, 163;  defeated  for  govern- 
or by  Armijo,  163,  note  624 
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Galhouiiy  J.  8.,  qaotation  from  hU 
eorrei^ndenee  as  to  title  to  chapel 
in  Santa  Fe,  13,  note  373;  charged 
with  political  actiTities,  214,  notes 
573  and  574;  216,  217;  hia  death 
noted,  217,  note  574a;  suppoaed 
place  of  burial,  217,  note  575;  men- 
tioned, 443;  letter  to  from  Judge 
Beaubien  on  rumored  rebellion,  444, 
note  717;  writes  authorities  at 
Washington,  regarding  danger  of 
Indian  troubles,  446;  writes  of  In- 
dian dangers,  530,  note  767 

Camino  Real,  principal  state  road,  40, 
273,  339 

Gandelaria,  Valentin,  mentioned,  481 

Oa&on  del  Agua,  early  mining  at,  3, 
note  361 

Oanyoncito  mining  district,  mentioned, 
291 

Canyon  de  CShelly,  map  of  by  Min- 
deleff,  187,  note  541 

Carbonc^  Fray  Antonio,  loses  his  life, 
403 

C&rdenas,  Don  Qarcia  Lopes  de,  men- 
tioned, 105,  note  388;  107,  note  393 

Garleton,  Gen.  J.  H.,  writes  letter  to 
Major  Bergman  as  to  guarding 
freu;hters  of  the  plains,  222,  note 
586 

Oarroon,  Frank,  biog.  of,  239 

Oarson  National  Forest^  mentioned, 
451,  note  729 

Garter,  Bofus  H.,  biog.  of,  84 

Carthage,  population,  282,  note  609; 
coal  a^  291;  mentioned,  360 

Cftrtwright,  Samuel  Gray,  biog.  of,  41 

Casafies,  Fray  Francisco  de  Jesfis 
Maria,  killed  by  the  Jemez,  157 

Oaaans,  Jos6  Antonio,  petitions  for 
land,  211 

Castalieda,  mentions  Pueblo  Indian 
viUages  in  Bio  Grande  valley,  331 

Oatiti,  Alonso,  an  Indian  governor, 
128,  133,  137 

GeboUeta,  mentioned  by  De  Vargas, 
347 

Oadar  Hill,  town  of,  mentioned,  191 

Central  District,  mentioned  in  Bepart 
of  lieut  J.  W.  Abort,  195,  note  547 

Cerrillos^  turquoise  mine  at,  7 

Ceyilleta  Grant,  mentioned,  339 

Chae6n,  Fernando,  gOTemor  1794- 
1805,  206 

Chamuseado,  Francisco  Sanchez,  men- 
tioned, 112;  his  travels  mentioned. 


332,   334;    visits  in   1581   what   is 

now  Torrance  county,  481 
Charlton,  Dr.  N.  £.,  biog.  of,  539 
Chaves,  Don  Antonio  Jos6,  killed  by 

desperadoes,  520 
ChaveO)  Jacobo,  his  ranch  mentioned, 

500 
Chaves,  Don  Fernando  de,  escapes  in 

Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  402 
Chavez,  Jacobo,  biog.  of,  80 
Chick,    Browne    ft    Co.,    early   plains 

freighters,  520,  note  761 
Chick,  Joseph  S.,  gives  Kansas  City 

its  first  bi^  start,  520,  note  761 
Chick,    Washmgton,    mentioned,    520, 

note  761 
Chililf,     pueblo     of,     mentioned     by 

Hodge,  Bandolier,  and  Abort,  488, 

489;  by  Benavidea  490 
Chimay6,  rebellion  of  1837,  mentioned. 

442 
Chivington,  Major  J.  M.,  in  charge  of 

troops  against  Gen.  Scurry,  19  if.; 

leads  troops  against  Cheyennes,  221, 

note  584  ^        ->       » 

Chloride,  a  silver  camp,  270 
Christian  Brothers,  conduct  school  at 

Las  Vegas,  227 
Cia,  battie  fought  at  pueblo  of,  144 
Cibola,   Seven    Cities   of,   mentioned, 

105  ' 

Cimarron,  attack  upon  traders  made 

in  valley  of,  519 
Cimarron,  a  town,  mentioned,  519 
Cirde  Banch,  noted,  310 
Citizens'  Ditch  and  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, mentioned,  184 
Clairmont,  town  of,  mentioned,  314 
Clancy,  Harry  8.,  biog  of,  98 
Clark,  Herbert  W.,  biog.  of,  260 
Clayton,  a  town,  mentioned,  508,  note 

750;  509 
Cliif  dwellings,  38 
Closson,  Charles,  biog.  of,  51 
Coates,  Maurice,  early  settier  atAhna, 

313 
Cochiti,  stone  lions  of,  38;  pueblo  of, 

mentioned,  126  if.;   inhabitants  of 

pueblo  of,  noted  by  Ho^,  150; 

152 
Collins,  Lorin  Cone,  biog.  of.,  71 
Colorado  troops  fight  army  of  Gen. 

Sibl<^,  18 
Colson,   Captain  — ,  in  command  at 

Ft  Tularosa,  311 
Comanche  Indians,  harass  Taos,  442; 
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attack  Santa  Fe  tradeni,  519;  raid 

along  Santa  Fe  Trail,  532 
Connor,  W.  O.,  Jr.,  biog.  of,  68 
Oonwaj,  John  V.,  superintendent  of 

schools  of  Santa  Fe  county,  sketch 

of,  5,  note  367 
Cook,  George  £.,  biog.  of,  381;  per* 

trait,  368 
Oooke,  Capt.  Phillip  St  George,  gives 

account   of   his   fight   with    Texas 

raiders,  521  ff. 
Ooolidge  Ditch,  mentioned,  191,  note 

545 
Ooonej,  James  C,  scout  and  guide, 

285,  note  616;  selected  to  command 

MogoUon  frontier,  312,  note  633 
Oooney,  a  mining  camp,  284,  285,  note 

616 
Oooney  Mine,   a  valuable  one,  men- 
tioned, 322 
Oooney,  Capt.  M.,  develops  mines,  285, 

note  616;  story  of  his  tragedy,  286, 

note  616 
Corbett,  John  W.,  mentioned,  481, 499 
C6rdoba,  Eudoro,  ranch  of,  mentioned, 

184,  note  542 
C6rdoba,  Fidel,  biog.  of,  461 
Coronado,    Gen.    Francisco    Vasqnez, 

his  expedition  mentioned,  105  and 

notes,  106,  107 
Cox,    Washington,    prominent    cattle- 
man, 174,  note  534 
Crews,  C.  C,  biog.  of,  279 
Cruz,    Frav   Juan    de   la,   first   friar 

martyr  in  United  States,  108 
Crusate,  Don  Domingo  Jironza  Petris 

de,  succeeds  Otermln  as  governor, 

143 
Cubero,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  grants 

land  to  Juan  de  Mestas,  414,  note 

694 
Cutler,   Gen.    Ben.    C,   notifies   Fort 

Union  of  Indian  raid,  221,  note  585 
Cutter,  a  shipping  point,  273 


Daly,  Gbobok,  founder  of  Lake  Val 

ley,  268,  note  603 
Davies,  Edward  P.,  biog.  of,  44 
Davis,  Isaac,  biog.  of,  247 
De  Baca,  Fulgendo  C,  biog.  of,  540 

portrait,  512 
De  Baca,  Marcos  C,  biog.  of,  170 

portrait,  168 
De  Baca,  Trinidad  C,  biog.  of,  85 

portrait   96 
Delgado,  Lorenxo,  biog.  of,  238 


Dent,  Capt.  — ,  notice  of,  209,  note 
565 

Des  Marias,  Dr.  M.  F.,  biog.  of,  238; 
portrait,  240 

Des  MoineS)  a  town  in  Union  county, 
509 

Devine,  General  — .  commanding  at 
Ft  Bayard,  mentioned,  312 

De  Vargas,  Gen.  Dic^,  his  death 
noted,  11,  note;  probable  burial 
place,  13,  note  372;  last  campaign 
against  Apaches,  158,  note  521; 
death  of,  noted,  158,  note  521;  last 
Jowmal  of,  quoted,  158,  note  522; 
his  journal  quoted  describing  phys- 
ical conditions  in  Socorro  and  Val- 
encia counties,  340  ff.;  appears  with 
his  army  in  Taos,  403;  journal  of 
his  operations  in  campaign  of  1696, 
404  ff.;  his  journal  giving  further 
accounts  of  his  expeStion,  426  ff.; 
defeats  the  Picuriis,  442 

Doher^,  Joe,  biog.  of,  547 

Delan,  Peter  M.,  biog.  of,  459 

Dold,  Andr68|,  plains  freighter,  222, 
note  586 

Dold,  John,  plains  freighter,  222,  note 
586 

Donaldson,  Jack,  mentioned,  310 

Doran,  Thomas,  biog.  of,  61 

Doyle,  George,  mentioned,  285,  note 
616 

Dugan,  Daniel,  early  prospector,  269, 
note  604 

Duncan,  Dr.  Charles  G.,  biog.  of,  378; 
portrait,  288 

Dunlavy,  Melvin  Taylor,  biog.  of,  49 

Dur&n,  a  town,  mentioned,  481 

Dur&n,  Bias,  mentioned,  481 

Dur&n,  Juan  J.,  biog.  of,  541 

Dur&n,  Jos6  de  Je8&  Ulibarri  y,  ap- 
portions land  in  Lias  Vegas,  212 

Dur&n,  Manuel,  petitions  for  land,  211 

Dwire,  Bev.  Isaac  W.,  biog.  of,  470 

Easley,  Chablbs  F.,  biog.  of,  99 
Easley,  Charles  Balph,  bioff.  of,  81 
Edwards,  Arthur  Marvin,  biog.  of,  53 
EI  Cuatrelejo,  location  of,  398,  note 

673 
Elephant  Butte  dam,  site  of,  272 
Elliott,  H.  H.,  early  prospector,  269, 

note  604 
El  Paso,  De  Vargas  arrives  at,  354 
El  Porvenir,  a  resort,  229,  note  596 
Emblem,  Olaf  S.,  biog.  of,  63 
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Eneino,  a  town,  mentioned,  481 
Engle,  a  ahipping  point,  273 
Errett,  H.  H.,  Hog.  of,  640 
Eaealona,  Fray  Juan  de,  erects  first 

ehnreh  at  Santa  Domingo,  152 
Espejo,  Antonio  de,  visits  old  winter 
qnarters  of  Conmado,   112;    leads 
searching  partj  for  friars  left  in 
New  Mexico,  336;   sketch  of,  336, 
note  657 
Esqnibel,  Demetrio,  biog.  of,  463 
Estancia,  a  town,  mentioned.  481 
Estey  City,  a  mining  camp,  284 
Expedition  of  1696,  described  by  De 
Vargas,  404  ff. 

Faibvrw,  town  of,  mentioned,  271 

"Farmington  Gang,"  mentioned,  206 

Farmington  town  of,  mentioned,  184, 
189,  note  643,  190 

Fernandez  de  Taos»  county  seat  of 
Taos,  454 

Fields,  Monroe,  sketch  of,  190,  note 
544 

Fischer,  Adolp  Jacob,  biog.  of,  69 

Flora  Vista,  town  of,  mentioned,  191 

Folsom,  a  town  in  Union  county,  509, 
510,  note  751 

Fort  Bascom,  mentioned,  222,  note 
586;  large  numbers  of  Indians  sur- 
render at,  533 

Fort  Craig,  gets  salt  from  Bait 
Springs,  310 

Fort  Tularosa,  established  in  1871, 
310;  Captain  Colson  commander  at, 
311 

Fort  Union,  object  of  Confederates, 
18;  Major  J.  H.  Carleton  in  com- 
mand at,  218,  note  578;  principal 
military  establishment,  533 

Fortune,  Edward  L.,  biog.  of,  383; 
portrait,  304 

Fountain,  Major  Albert  J.,  commands 
militia  in  Socorro  county  war 
against  thieves,  294;  reports  his  do- 
ings, 294,  note  620;  295;  reports 
action  a^dnst  "Farmington 
Gang,"  296  ff.;  reports  to  Govern- 
or Bheldony  302,  note  622;  mur- 
dered, 303 

Franciscan  priests,  those  who  came 
with  Ofiate  mentioned  by  F.  W. 
Hodge,  482,  note  745 

Frankenburger,  Frank  H.,  biog.  of,  47 

Franklin,  Missouri,  head  of  overland 
trade  to  West,  196 


Fruitland,  town  of,  mentioned,  191 

Gaustso,   town   of,   mentioned,   209, 

210,  note  566 
Gallegos,  Antonio  A.,  biog.  of,  235 
Gallegos,  Hernando,  makes  many  trips 
in  pursuit  of  Indian  bandits  beyond 
Santa  Barbara,  332 
Gallegos,  Boman,  biog.  of,  241 
Galles,  Nicholas,  early  prospector,  269, 

note  604 
Gallinas,  a  river,  mentioned,  207,  211 
Garda,  Abram,  biog.  of,  548 
Garcia,  Alonzo,  troops  under  take  ref- 
uge at  Isleta,  114;  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, mentioned,  402 
Gvda,  Marcelino,  bioff.  of,  43 
Garita,  old  Spanish  prison,  38 
Ger6nimo,    an    Apache    chief,    men- 
tioned,   317;    raids   upper    'Frisco 
valley,  324 
GiddingiL    J.    Wight,    biog.    of,    89; 

portrait,  72 
Gigante,    El    Ojo    del,    a    wonderful 

spring,  495 
Gila  Farm  Company,  mentioned,  309, 

note  631 
Gill,  Joseph,  biog.  of,  536 
Gilpin,  Col.  William,  sketch  of,  529, 

note  766 
Giraud,  Father  Joseph,  biog.  of,  464; 

portrait,  464 
Given,  Dr.  F.  I.,  biog.  of,  277 
Glorieta  Pass,  battie  at,  described,  19 

ff. 
Goke,  Henry,  biog.  of,  251;  portrait, 

248 
Gonzales,  a  Taos  Indian,  became  gov- 
ernor, 443 
Gooch,  Benjamin  F.,  biog.  of,  364 
Gormley,  Frank  F.,  biog.  of,  57 
Grafton,  town  of,  mentioned,  272 
Graham,  ff  mining  camp,  284;  its  out- 
put, 289,  note  618 
Grandjean,  E.,  biog.  of,  373 
Graphic  mine,  its  owners,  287;  its  im- 
portance, 289 
Great  Bepublic,   a   group   of  mines, 

mentioned,  272 
Greenwald,  John,  Sr.,  biog.  of,  385 
Gregg,   Dr.   Josiah,   describes   places 
along  Santa  Fe  Trail,  207  and  notes 
Griffhi,  Arthur  J.,  biog.  of,  58 
Groff,  Dr.  William  E.,  biog.  of,  47; 

portrait,  48 
Guerra,  Father,  mentioned,  128 
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Oufldorf,  Alexander,  biog.  of ,  474 
Onsdorf,  Gerson,  biog.  of,  458 

Haokbtt,  Ghablbs  Wilson,  quoted  as 
to  location  of  pueblo  of  Puamj, 
108,  note  398;  quotation  from,  re- 
garding Otennfn's  attempt  to  re- 
conquer province,  116,  note  413, 
117,  118;  ^ves  account  of  Oter- 
mln  *B  expedition,  118  if. ;  quoted  as 
to  Otermfn's  attempt  to  re-cononer 
New  Mexico,  339,  note  662;  pvw 
causes  of  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680, 
400;  tells  of  part  Pop6  took  in 
same,  401,  note  683 
Hagan,  coal  fields,  mentioned,  480 
Halloway,  Alex,  mentioned,  309,  note 

631 
Hammel,  W.  G.,  biog.  of,  387 
Hammond,  Herbert  J.,  biog.  of,  544; 

portrait,  528 
Hammond,  town  of,  mentioned,  192 
Handbook  of  American  Ind4a$^,  quot- 
ed, 488 
Hanna,  Thomas  W.,  biog.  of,  59 
Hardee,  William  J.,  mentioned,  531 
Harris,  John  Woods,  biog.  of,  250 
Harrison,    Lieut.    Montgomery    Pike, 

notice  of,  208,  note  565 
Harvey's  Mountain  Home,  a  resort, 

229,  note  596 
Hatch,    Gen.    Edward,    in    command 
durbig     Victorio     campaign,     324; 
sketch  of  life,  324,  note  639 
Haydon,  W.  G.,  biog.  of,  537 
Hedgcock,  C.  V.,  biog.  of,  248 
Helde,  George  W.,  his  diary  quoted, 

323,  note  628 
Hemes,  see  Jemez 
Hermosa,  rich  silver  mine  at,  270 
Hernandez,  Father  Friar  Juan  Jos6, 

minister  at  Sandia,  147,  note  499 
Herrera,   Don   Sabasti&n   de,   warned 
by  servant  of  Indian  treachery,  136 ; 
escapes  in  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680, 
402 
Hersch,  Leo,  biog.  of,  75 
Herzstein,  Morris,  biog.  of,  542 
Hickox,  Emory,  biog.  of,  280 
Higgins,  Pat,  early  settler  in  Socorro 

county,  311 
Hills,  &  H.,  biog.  of,  375 
Hillsborough,   county  seat  of   Sierra 
county,  mentioned,  263,  note  601; 
center  of  gold   mining,   269,   note 
604,270 


Hodge,  F.  W.,  describes  town  of  San- 
ta Fe,  8,  note  368;  quoted  as  to 
failure  of  missionarv  efforts,  107, 
note  395;  as  to  killing  of  friars, 
112,  note  400;  113,  note  404;  quo- 
tation from,  as  to  pueblo  of  Go- 
chiti,  150;  describee  pueblo  of 
Jemez,  155,  note  519,  and  gives  its 
history;  quotation  from,  as  to  name 
of  Taos,  395,  note  668;  Pieurifis, 
396,  note  671;  quoted  as  to  pres- 
enee  of  salt  in  Torranee  coun^,  478, 
note  738 ;  mentions  the  Franciscans, 
482,  note  745;  his  Handbook  of 
American  Indians  quoted,  488 

Hodges,  Bev.  Harmon  A.,  biog.  of, 
368 

Hollister,  Ovando  J.,  publidies  his- 
tory Colorado  troops,  26 

Hood,  John  B.,  mentioned,  531 

Howland,  Capt.  George  W.,  in  battle 
of  Glorieta  Pass,  sketch  of,  20, 
note  375 

Humafia,  Antonio  Gutierrez  de,  leads 
an  eroedition  to  New  Mexico,  510, 
note  754 

Hunker,  George  H.,  biog.  of,  254 

Hurtado,  Juan  Paez,  al^de  mayor  of 
San  Juan,  429,  note  703 

Hurt,  W.  C,  biog.  of,  77 

Hutchinson,  Ck>L  J.  S.,  mentioned,  289 

INOA  Land  and  Canal  Oompakt, 
mentioned,  184 

Ingliss,  Tom,  has  remarkable  history, 
268,  note  603 

Isleta,  pueblo  of,  captured  by  Oter- 
min.  109,  note  398;  located  on  west 
bank  of  Bio  del  Norte,  111,  note 
398;  Spanirii  c<mvent  at,  113;  a 
place  of  refuge,  114;  Indians  at, 
surrender  to  Otermfn,  116;  men- 
tioned, 402 

Jackson,  Majob  Alizandib  M.,  chief 

instigator  of  Sibley's  invasion  of 

New  Mexico,  33 
Jackson,   W.   H.,   discovers  ruins  of 

BCancos  Canyon  and   Mesa  Verde, 

188,  note  541 
James,  Emil,  biog.  of,  376 
JaramiUo,  Juan  C.,  mentioned,  481 
Jaramillo,  Pablo,  mentioned,  481 
Jemez,   pueblo   of,   history,   127   ff.; 

population  of,  157 
Jemez  Indians,  st  war  with  the  Zu- 
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iiifly  157;  raided  bj  other  Indiane, 
157;  peetilenee  among,  157 
Jenflon,  Neal,  blog.  of ,  502 
Johneon^  Fnuik,  biog.  of,  373 
Johnson's  Baneh,  troops  at,  25;  men- 
tioned, 36 
Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  mentioned, 

531 
Johnston,  Don  P.,  biog.  of,  82;  por- 
trait, 40 
Jones,  Frank  IL,  biog.  of,  50;  por- 
trait, 32 
Joseph,  an  Indian  guide,  512 
Juanita,  a  mine,  mentioned,  289 

Kahlsb,  Max  L.,  biog.  of,  277;  por- 
trait, 280 
Kansas  Citj,  its  start  given  bj  Joseph 
a  Chick,  520,  note  761;  beginning 
of  Santa  Fe  Trail  at,  528,  note  765 
Ikanne,  Henry  8.,  biog.  of,  64 
Kearny,  Qen.  S.  W.,  plants  American 
flag  in  Santa  Fe  in  1846,  17;  makes 
address  in  Las  Vegas,  214 
Keeife,  Frank  £.,  biog.  of,  66 
KeU,  William  P.,  biog.  of,  275 
Keller,  Jim,  early  settler  at  Alma,  313 
Kelly,  popiUation,  282,  note  609;  min- 
ing camp,   284,   285,  note  616;   a 
town  in  Socorro  county,  358 
Kelly,  Pat,  early  settler  in  Socorro 

county,  311 
E^idder,  Dr.  A.  V.,  conducts  restora- 
tiye  work  at  Pecos  ruin,  204,  205, 
notes  555  and  559 
Kingsbury,  a  mining  town,  272 
Kingston,  a  great  silver  camp,  270, 

note  605 
Elinney,    John,    leader    of    "Kinney 

Gang,''  293 
Kiowas,  their  raids  in  Taos  county 

mentioned,  447 
Knapp,  Dr.  David,  biog.  of,  43;  por- 
trait, 24 
Koch,  A.  C,  biog.  of,  66;  portrait,  56 
Koonts,  J.  A.,  sn  early  seUler  in  San 

Juan  county,  189 
Kosloski's  ranch,  mentioned,  18 

Laki  Vallby,  a  mining  town,   268, 

note  603,  269 
Lambert,  Qeorge,  mentioned,  285,  note 

616 
Lambert,  John,  an  old-timer,  reports 

raid  of  Victorio,  316  ff.;  sketch  of 

his  life,  320,  note  635 


Lamy,  a  junction  point,  7 
La  Plata,  town  of,  mentioned,  194 
Largo,  town  of,  mentioned,  192 
Largo,  Jos6,  Jacarilla  Apache  chief, 
leads  raid  on  settlers,  221,  note  585 
Las  Vegas:  bM^inning  of  town  a  hut, 
207,  note  563;  described  by  Wis- 
lisenus,  207,  note  566;  apportion- 
ment of  lands  in,  212;  controver^r 
as  to  titles,  213;  temporary  head- 
quartera  of  Meiican  forces  under 
Armijo,  213;  Gen.  Kearay  makes 
address  in,  214;  citisens  of,  enlist 
in  war  between  North  and  South, 
220 ;  early  settlera  of,  220,  note  581 ; 
its  citisens  engaged  in  freighting, 
222,  note  586;  ^ical  Mexican  yil- 
lage,  223;  headquarters  for  out- 
laws, 223;  early  merchants  in,  223, 
note  587;  early  pioneers,  223,  note 
588;  its  failuro  to  keep  paoe  with 
municipal  progress,  225  snd  note 
594;  center  of  great  cattle  and 
sheep  industry,  225,  226;  education 
in,  226;  some  of  its  buriness  inter- 
ests, 228;  beautiful  resorts  near, 
229,  note  596;  sketches  of  promin- 
ent citisens,  233 
Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  in  G^allinas 
Gafton,  a  great  resort,  228,  229, 230, 
231 
Laug^ilin   Judge  N.  B.,  biog.  of,  87; 

portrait,  16 
Lauderbaugh,    Frank,    stage  *  driver, 

mentioned,  326 
Lee,    Fitshugh,    mentioned,    531;    is 

wounded  by  Indian,  532 
Lee,  Bobert  £.,  mentioned,  531 
Liberty,  town  of,  mentioned,  192 
Liles,  W.  H.,  biog.  of,  384 
Linder  Dr.  J.  H.,  biog.  of,  374 
Lively,  Ivo  W.,  biog.  of,  70 
Liana,  Fray  Ger6nimo  de  la,  sketch  of 
life   by   Bandolier,    491    if.;    men- 
tioned, 500 
Locke,  WiUiam,  has  trouble  with  Na- 
vajo chief,  174,  note  536 
Long,  Elisha  V.,  biog.  of,  260 
Lopez,  Gelso,  biog.  of,  51;  portrait,  8 
Lopes,  Fr.  Francisco,  death  of,  men- 
tioned, 109,  note  398,  112 
Lopez,  Friar  Francisco,  joins  Chamus- 
cado's    command    in     1581,    333; 
killed  by  Apaches,  336 
Lopez,  Lorenzo,  prominent  in  politics 
in  San  Miguel  county,  224 
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tiorenzo,  FrandseOy  warns  Bpaniards 
that  Indians  had  not  made  peace 
pacts  in  ffood  faith,  137 

Lnoas,  WillUun  J.,  Mog.  of,  257 ;  por* 
trait,  256 

Lueero,  Abelino  L.,  biog.  of,  168 

Lneero,  Eduardo,  biog.  of,  371 

Lugo,  Padre  Fraj  Alonco  de,  first 
missionary  at  Jemes,  155,  note  519 

Luis,  Don,  warns  Spaniards  of  Lidian 
treachery,  138 

Luj&n,  Domingo,  gives  powder  to  In- 
dians, 185 

Lummis,  Charles  F.,  his  description 
of  Taos  pueblo,  456  if. 

McAllister,  Hsnkt,  mentioned,  285, 

note  616 
McBride,  Fred  H.,  biog.  of,  67 
McGlani^an,  Dr.  Bice  Kemper,  biog. 

of,  246;  portrait,  224 
McCoUough,  Bev.  B.  Z.,  biog.  of,  52 
McCoy,  W.  M.,  mentioned,  409 
McFie,  Judge  John  B.,  biog.  of,  90; 

portrait,  92 
McGuinness,  Michael  J.,  biog.  of,  46 
Mcintosh,  a  town,  mentioned,  481 
Mcintosh,  William,  mentioned,  481 
Mclntyre,  John,  biog.  of,  374 
McEee,  Hiram  Bobert,  biog.  of,  242 
McEIinney,  J.,  an  Indian  scout,  sketch 
of  life,  328,  note  640;  tells  of  In- 
dian raid,  328  if. 

Magtayish,  John  S.,  biog.  of,  390; 

portrait,  320 
Madden,  Captain  — ,  goes  to  rescue  of 

settlers     attacked     by     Victorio's 

band,  322;   his  incompetence  men- 
tioned, 325 
Mader,  £11,  reports  raid  of  Victorio, 

316 
Madrid,  coal  at>  7 
Madrid,  Santiago,  mentioned,  481 
Maes,    Juan    de   Dies,    petitions   for 

lands,  211 
Magdidena,  population,  282,  note  609; 

mining  camp,  284,  285,  note  616;  a 

thriving  town,  357 
Mais,  Dr.  Beuben,  biog.  of,  369 
Maldonado,  Pablo,  mentioned,  481 
Mangas    Coloradas,    noted    Apache, 

mentioned,  309 
Mansanares,  Francisco  A.,  prominent 

in  politics  in  San  Miguel  county, 

224 
Manzano,  mentioned,  495  If. 


Manzano  National  Forest^  mentioned, 
478,  note  737 

Marble,  found  near  Santa  Fe,  7 

Marcy,  Capt.  B.  B.,  describee  eimdi- 
tions  along  the  lower  Pecos,  207  if. ; 
his  command  at  Anton  Chieo,  180 

Marron,  Frank  P.,  biog.  of,  60 

Martin,  H.  T.,  and  S.  W.  WilHston, 
locate  El  Ouartelejo,  398,  note  673 

Martin,  Dr.  Thomas  P.,  biog.  of,  463 

Martinez,  Antonio  Jo86,  an  able  man 
in  New  Mexican  life,  442;  presides 
over  first  legislatiye  council,  450 

Martinez,  Demosthenes^  biog.  of,  471 

Martinez,  Felix,  prominent  m  pcMitics 
in  San  Miguel  county,  224 

Martinez^  L.  Paseual,  biog.  of,  460 
portrait,  448 

Martinez,  Malaquias,  biog.   of,  473 
portrait,  408 

Martinez.  OnMmo  G.,  biog.  of,  465 
portrait,  432 

Massie,  Dr.  James  A.,  biog.  of,  86 

Mason's  Banch,  robbed,  299,  300 

Matthews,  Capt  T.  J.,  biog.  of,  380 

Maxwell,  Bishop,  leads  Mormons  into 
'Frisco  Valley,  314;  aids  in  deftase 
from  Apache  raid,  289 

Maxwdl,  Charles,  extinguishes  fires  in 
Apache  raid,  326 

Mayer,  Anton,  biog.  of,  379 

Meader,  Mrs.  Susan  Elizabeth,  bravery 
of,  in  fi^t  with  Victorio 's  band, 
318  if.;  death  of,  noted,  321,  note 
636 

Meadows,  The,  an  extensive  valley, 
194 

Melgares,  his  expedition  noted,  515, 
note  757a 

Menchero,  Fr.  Juan  Miguel,  builds 
pueblo  of  Sandia  in  1748,  144;  pe- 
titions for  gift  of  Sandia,  145-147 

Mendoza,  Juan  Dominguez  de,  recon- 
noitres Pueblo  country,  109,  note 
398;  lieutenant  of  Otermin,  116, 
118  if.;  peace  pact  with  Indians 
made  by  him,  134;  retreats,  138 

Mora,  Dr.  Frank  E.,  biog.  of,  70 

Merritt,  C.  H.,  writes  to  A.  H.  H. 
Stuart  as  to  prospects  of  Mexican 
and  Indian  revolt,  217,  note  577 

Mesa  Verde,  mentioned,  188,  notes  541 
and  542 

Messervy  ft  Webb,  eariy  Santa  Fe 
merchants,  520 

Mestas,  Juan  de,  grant  of  lands  to, 
414,  note  694 
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Metealf  y  James,  flrat  American  settler 
in  Mogollon  district,  309,  note  631 

Miehaeliw,  Samuel,  biog.  of,  370 

Military  chapel,  a  noted  edifice  in 
Santa  Fe,  13  and  note  373 

Miller,  J.  A.,  interested  in  mines  at 
Lake  Valley,  268,  note  603 

Mills,  Dr.  William  P.,  biog.  of,  258 

Mineral  creek,  Vietorio's  band  kills 
two  men  at,  316 

Mindeleff,  Ck>Bmos,  makes  map  of  Gkn- 
yon  de  Chelly,  188,  note  541 

Mming  in  New  Mexico,  importance  of, 
seen  early,  3,  note  361 

Miranda,  named  for  first  priest  sent 
to  Taos  by  Ofiate,  405,  note  690 

Misquia,  Capt  Ii&Karo  de,  senior  al- 
calde of  Taos,  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  revolt  of  1696,  440  If. 

Mi89curi  InteUigeneer,  quoted  as  to 
overland  trade,  196,  note  550 

Mister,  F.  W.,  biog.  of,  276 

Mogollon,  Don  Juan  Ignacio  Flores, 
mountains  named  for,  303,  note  624 

Mogollon,  population,  282,  note  609; 
an  important  town,  290,  note  618; 
valuable  ores  at,  312,  note  633 

Mogellon  Gold  ft  Oopper  Co.,  men- 
tioned, 285,  note  616 

MogoUon  Mines,  a  newspaper,  quoted, 
304  ff.;  notes  death  of  Mrs.  Mead- 
er,  321,  note  636;  names  those  in 
fight  with  Vietorio,  322,  note  637 

Mogollon  Bange,  mountains,  described 
in  MogoUan  Mines,  304,  note  625 

Mondragon,  Luciano  C,  biog.  of,  169 

Montaner,  Jo86,  biog.  of,  476;  por- 
trait, 472 

Montoya,  Diego,  member  of  Santa  Fe 
Cabildo,  411,  note  693 

Montoya,  Max  Heraldo,  biog.  of,  380; 
portrait,  336 

Mora,  Fray  Antonio  de,  killed  in  Pu- 
eblo revolt  of  1680,  402 

Moriarity,  a  town,  mentioned,  481 

Morley,  William  IL,  biog.  of,  363; 
portrait,  296 

Mormons,  setUe  in  San  Juan  valley, 
191,  note  645;  in  'Frisco  Valley, 
314 

Morris,  Earl  H.,  quoted  as  to  ruins 
near  Astee,  188,  note  542 

Morrison,  George  E.,  biog.  of,  244; 
portrait,  242 

Morrissette,  A.  F.,  biog.  of,  253 

Mountainair,  a  town,  mentioned,  481 


Mount  Magdalena,  producer  of  zinc, 

289,  note  617 
Muir,  Dr.  J.  W.,  biog.  of,  548 
Munroe,  Col.  John,  withdraws  troops 

from  Taos,  445,  note  718 
Murray,  Dr.  Lewis  F.,  biog.  of,  48; 

portrait,  44 

Nahm,  Siomuko,  biog.  of,  234 
Namb6,  mica  deposits  near,  7 
Nan)6,   an  Apadie   chief,   mentioned, 

317 
Navapo     Indians,     mentioned,     162; 

claimed  part  of  San  Juan  county, 

174,   note  536;    raise  considerable 

crops,  184;  yearly  gathering  of  at 

Shiprock,  193;  mentioned  by  Capt. 

Becknell,  201,  note  550;  Gov.  C&l- 

houn  memorialised  on  their  attacks, 

215,  note  574 
Navajo    Indian    reservation,    in    San 

Juan  county,  175,  note  537,  177 
Newcomb,   Judge   S.   B.,   mentioned, 

396 
Newcomb,  William  D.,  bioff.  of,  377 
New  Mexico   Normal   University,   at 

Las  Vegas,  226,  note  594 
Nescatunga,  fight  with  Indians  at,  533 
Noel,  E.,  teacSes  first  free  American 

school  in  State,  5,  note  366 
Nogal  Cafion,  mentioned,  861 
Nordenskiold,  G.,  visits  Pueblo  ruins, 

188,  note  541 
North  Pereha,  a  silver  camp,  269 
Nuding,  F.  E.,  biog.  of,  67 

Oaxxlit^  Beohabd  F.,  biog.  of,  467; 
portrait,  416 

Ojo  Caliente,  hot  springs  at,  453,  note 
732 

Ofiate,  Juan  de,  founder  and  coloniser, 
8,  note  368;  founds  villa  of  Santa 
Fe^  12;  mentUmed,  16;  great  col- 
oniser, mentioned,  112;  comes  to 
New  Mexico  by  way  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  337;  ^ts  Taos  in  1596, 
396;  visits  in  1598  what  is  now 
Torrance  county  481,  note  744;  his 
expedition  of  1601  mentioned,  511, 
note  757:  described,  512  ff. 

Ortis,  Fidel,  biog.  of,  237 

Ortix,  Marcelino  A.,  biog.  of,  103; 
portrait,  104 

Ortiz  mine,  first  stamp  mill  in  the 
West  at»  7 

Otermfn,   Gov.   Antonio  de,   marchea 
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toward   PueUo  country,   109,   note 
398;    quoted,    114,    note    410;    at- 
tempts  to    re-eonquer    province    in 
16811682,  116,  note  413,  138;  de- 
termines to  retreat  to  El  Paso,  143; 
rule  ends  in  1683, 143 ;  makes  effort 
to  regain  his  lost  pro^ce,  339 ;  ac- 
count of,  339,  note  662 
Otero,  M.  A.,  papers  of,  mentioned,  17 
Otero.  Miguel  A.,  Br.,  prominent  in 
polities  in  San  Miguel  county,  224 
Otto,  Christian,  biog.  of,  538 
Overton,  Ci^tain  — ,  commanding  of- 
ficer at  Ft.  Bayard,  his  incompe- 
tence mentioned,  325,  326 
Owen,  Frank,  biog.  of,  76 

Pace,  Jonathan  A.,  biog.  of,  543; 

portrait,  496 
Pacheco,  governor  of  Taos,  mentioned 
by  De  Vargas,  416;  brings  his  peo- 
ple to  De  Vargas,  420 
Piusheco,  Antonio  C.,  biog.  of,  465; 

portrait,  400 
Padilla,  Camilo,  biog.  of,  99 
Painted  Cave,  mentioned,  38 
Pajarito  Plateau,  cliff  dwellings  at, 

11,  note  370 
Pajarito,  a  cHff  city  near  Santa  Fe, 

38 
Palace  of  the  Governors,  at  Santa  Fe, 

mentioned,  12,  14 
Palomas  Chief,  a  silver  camp,  270 
Palomas  Hot  Springs,  mentioned,  274 
Pankey,  Benjamin  F.,  biog.  of,  77; 
owns  site  of  old  Oalist^o,  210,  note 
566 
Parker,  Louis  W.,  biog.  of,  278 
Parvis,  Dr.  William  A.,  biog.  of,  387 ; 

portrait,  312 
Pattie,   James,    trapper    and   hunter, 

mentioned,  304 
Pecos,  popmation  of  pueblo  of,  de- 
creased, 201;  encroachments  on 
their  lands  cause  them  to  move, 
202;  history  of  tribe  by  Benavides, 
203,  note  554;  headquarters  of 
Friar  San  Miguel,  483 
Pecos  National  Park,  near  Las  Vegas, 

229,  note  596 
Pedrasa,    Fray    Juan    de,    killed    in 

PueUo  revolt  of  1680,  402 
Peinado,    Fray    Alonzo,    his    burial 

place,  488 
Peizer,  Bev.  P.  J.,  biog.  of,  376 
Pendleton,  town  of,  mentioned,  194 
Perea,  Abel  E.,  biog.  of,  171 


Perea,  Don  Pedro,  influential  in  crea- 
tion of  Sandoval  county,  165 

Perea,  Fray  Esteban  de,  mentioned, 
500 

Perez,  CoL  Albino,  loses  his  life  in 
Indian  revolution,  162;  fails  to  ap- 
preciate seriousness  of  Indian  up- 
rising, 163,  note  523 

Phelipe,  governor  of  Pecos  village, 
visits  De  Vargas,  426 

Phillips,  Bert  O.,  biog.  of,  472 

Picun^  a  pueblo,  dcMribed  by  F.  W. 
Hodge,  396,  note  671;  mission  of 
San  Lorenzo  at,  397,  note  673;  In- 
dians take  part  in  revolt  of  1680, 
400;  deceive  De  Vargas,  426;  de- 
feated by  De  Vargas,  442 

Picurfs,  lay  down  arms,  129;  pueblo 
of,  abandoned,  403 

Pigeon's  ranch,  mentioned,  19,  24 

Pine  Biver,  town  of,  mentioned,  192 

Pino,  Don  Pedro  Bautista,  commis- 
sioner to  settle  families  in  Pecos 
valley,  206 

Piros  Indians,  mentioned,  335,  337; 
their  pueblos,  337,  note  660 

Plains  Indians,  their  raids  noted,  518, 
note  758a 

Plaza,  at  Santa  Fe,  the  city's  oenter, 
16;  intimately  connected  witli  his- 
tory of  the  State,  17;  memorial  tab- 
let at,  37,  note  377 

Pop6,  leader  in  PueUo  revolt  of  1683, 
401 

Posada,  Don  Pedro  Beneros  de,  suc- 
ceeds Cruzate  as  governor,  143; 
governor  of  El  Paso,  mentioned,  154 

Pryor,  Leroy  L.,  biog.  of,  534 

Puaray,  pueblo  of,  friars  massacred 
at,  107;  location  of,  108,  112,  note 
399;  burned,  138 

Pueblo  Bonito,  ruins  of,  interesting, 
189 

Pueblo  Indian  tities,  spurious,  144, 
note  492 

Pueblo  Indians,  used  as  allies  by 
Spaniards,  160;  method  of  levying, 
158,  note  522;  delegation  goes  east 
with  Gov.  Oslhoun,  217,  note  576; 
troubles  with,  in  Taos  county,  446 

Pueblo  insurrection  August  10,  1680, 
mentioned,  10,  note  368 ;  mentioned, 
113,  148,  400;  its  causes,  400;  some 
account  of,  401,  402 

Puy6,  a  cliff  city  near  Santa  Fe,  38 

Pye,  Harry,  discovers  mineral  at 
Chloride,  271 
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FjTon,  Major,  in  battle  of  Glorieta 
Pan,  20,  23  ff. 

QuABAiy  seat  of  fine  mission  church 

mins,  499,  500 
Qnalaeii,   a   pueblo,   mentioned,    339, 

note  662 
Queree  Indians,  laj  down  arms.  129; 

owned  pueblo  villages  in  what  is 

now  Sandoval  county,  149;   Jemez 

make  war  on,  156;  mentioned,  403 
Questa,  town  of,  mentioned,  209,  210 
Quinones,    Fray    Criflt6bal    de,    first 

ohureh  at  San   Fdipe  erected  by, 

150 
Quivira,  search  for  province  of,  by  the 

Spaniards,  106 

Babal,  Don  Joaquin  Cadallos  y, 
grants  lands  to  pueblo  of  Sandia, 
145,  note  498 

Babeyrolle,  Bev.  Adrien,  biog.  of,  246 

Bael,  Juan  C,  biog.  of,  466 

Bagnet,  Major,  killed  in  battle  with 
Obnfederates,  32 

Bead,  B.  M.,  quotations  from  his  book 
on  education  in  New  Mezieo,  5, 
notes  365  and  366 

Bedemann,  Oscar,  biog.  of,  365;  por- 
trait, 328 

Bend6n,  Fray  Matfas  de,  murdered  at 
Picurls,  402 

Benehan,  Alois  B.,  biog.  of,  96 

Bio  Grande,  events  in  valley  of  in 
1540,  106,  note  391 

Bising   Charles  A.,  biog.  of,  62 

Bito  de  los  Frijoles,  diif  dwellings 
at,  11,  note  370 

Bivera,  Antonio  A.,  biog.  of,  469; 
portrait,  456 

Biverside,  town  of,  mentioned,  191 

Boberts,  John,  early  settler  at  Alma, 
313 

Boberts,  Mrs.  Sarah,  survivor  of  Vic- 
torio's  raid,  318 

Bodriguez,  Fr.  Agustin,  mentioned, 
112 

Bodrfguez,  a  friar,  explores  valley  of 
the  Bio  Grande,  332 

Bomero,  Eugenio,  Trinidad,  promi- 
nent in  politics  in  San  Miguel  coun- 
ty, 224 

Bomero,  Hxlario,  prominent  in  politics 
in  Ban  Miguel  county,  224 

Bomero,  Margarito,  prominent  in  pol- 
itics in  San  Miguel  county,  224 


Bosas,  Fray  Juan  de,  first  missionary 
to  Queres  Indians,  149 

Bosedale,  a  mining  camp,  284 

Bosenwald,  Gecilio,  biog.  of,  253;  por- 
trait, 216 

Bosenwald,  David  Emanuel,  biog.  of, 
236;  portrait,  216 

Bosenwidd,  Emanuel,  biog.  of,  233; 
portrait,  208 

Bosenwald,  Gilbert  Elieeo,  biog.  of, 
233;  portrait,  216 

Saavkdra,  Bapaxl  M.,  biog.  of,  549 

Saint  Anthony's  Sanitarium,  at  Las 
Vegas,  227 

Saint  Michael's  College,  oldest  for 
young  men  west  of  the  MissourL  40 

Saline  Pueblos,  described  by  Paul  A. 
F.  Walter,  484  ff. 

Salmer6n,  Fray  Ger6nimo  de  Z&rate, 
fi^rst  resident  missionary  at  Jemez, 
155,  note  519;  reports  on  mineral 
deposits  of  Mogollon  mountains, 
303,  note  624 

Salmer6n,  Z&rate,  his  Belacidn  quoted 
as  to  mineral  wealth  of  New  Mex- 
ico, 3,  note  361;  writes  about  first 
colony  in  New  Mexico,  9,  note 

Salmon,  Nathan,  biog.  of,  54 

Salt  Springs,  pure  sut  found  at,  310 

San  ioitonio,  chapel  of,  burned  by 
Indians,  121 

San  Antonio,  population,  282,  note 
609;  359,  360,  361 

Sanchez,  Manuel  Sanchez  y,  men- 
tioned, 481 

San  Crist6val,  ruins  at,  39 

Sand  Creek,  Colorado,  battle  with 
Cheyennes  near,  221 

Sandia,  pueblo  of,  location,  108,  note 
398;  113,  note  404;  burned,  138; 
built  in  1748,  144,  note  498;  some 
account  of,  148 

San  Diego,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  156, 
157 

Sandoval  county:  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers visit  its  territory,  105,  106, 
107;  density  of  its  population  in 
early  days,  108,  note  397;  prom- 
inence given  its  pueblos  by  Bando- 
lier, 110;  Otermin's  operations  in, 
116  ff.;  building  of  pueblo  of  San- 
dia, 144;  pueblos  of,  149;  created 
in  1905,  165;  its  industries  and  lo- 
cation, 165,  166,  167 

San  Felipe,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  115, 
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note  411;  124,  125;  on  ri^t  buk 
of  Bio  del  Norte,  150;  mentioned, 
150  ff.;  province  of,  named  bj 
Ohamaecado,  334 

San  Francisco,  Fray  Garcia  de,  men- 
tioned, 500 

Sangre  de  Gristo,  gold  prospects  in,  7 

San  ndefonso,  a  Pueblo  Indiui  com- 
mnnity,  88 

San  Juan  eountj:  created,  173;  boun- 
daries, 173,  note  529;  early  attempts 
at  settling,  173;  first  setUers,  174, 
note  535 ;  population,  175,  note  537 ; 
Indian  reservations  in,  175,  note 
537;  its  topography,  177  ff.;  its 
county  seat^  177,  note  589;  its  cli- 
mate, 180;  abundance  ~of  its  water 
supply,  180  ff.;  its  irrigation  pro- 
jects, 183  ff.;  its  minerals,  186;  its 
schools,  186;  population,  187;  coal 
in,  187;  in  early  period  population 
of  great,  189;  its  towns,  190  ff. 

San  Juan  Training  School,  at  Ship- 
rock,  193 

San  liorenso,  mission  of,  at  Pieuris, 
397,  note  673 

San  Mareial,  population,  282,  note 
609;  important  railroad  point,  356 

San  Miguel,  chapel  of,  mentioned,  9, 
note;  partially  burned,  13;  church 
of,  mentioned,  356 

San  Miguel  county:  formed,  195,  note 
546;  region  of,  known  to  Spanish 
explorers,  195,  note  548;  earfy  set- 
tlements in,  201;  Pecos  ruins  in, 
described,  203,  note  554;  Marcy  de- 
scribes portions  of,  209;  settlement 
of,  begins  in  1820,  211;  petitions 
for  grants  of  land  in,  211;  Indian 
question  in,  vital,  220,  221 ;  political 
history  of,  224;  irrigation  m,  226; 
its  climate,  231 

San  Miguel  del  Vado,  mentioned,  207 ; 
plaza  of,  described  by  Wislizenus, 
207,  note  564 

San  Miguel,  Fray  Francisco  de,  a 
missionary,  mentioned,  482 

San  Pedro,  a  small  town,  mentioned, 
360 

Santa  Ana,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  144 ; 
described,  154 

Santa  Barbara,  mentioned,  337 

Santa  Fe,  mentioned  in  Salmer6n'8 
BeloMtif  3,  note  361;  location,  8; 
described  by  F.  W.  Hodge,  8,  note 
368;  oldest  seat  of  goTemment  on 
American  soil,  9;  Ofiate  founds,  9, 


note  368;  city  of  the  artist,  11; 
rich  in  history.  12;  military  ch^>el 
in,  13,  note  373;  incorporated,  16, 
note  374;  importance  of  its  his- 
tory, 17  ff.;  designated  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, 17,  note;  soldiers'  monu- 
ment at,  37;  Spanish  prison  at,  38; 
its  climate,  39 ;  its  public  buildings, 
40;  mentioned,  162  163;  Armijo 
issues  ''Circular''  from,  164,  note 
525;  mentioned  in  connection  with 
overland  trade,  196,  note  550;  head- 
quarters for  explorations  after  the 
re-conquest  of  1693-6,  354;  arrival 
of  army  of  Be  Vargas  at,  after  ex- 
pedition of  1696,  425;  De  Vargas 
distributes  captives  among  garrison 
at,  442 ;  its  importance  as  a  trading 
point  during  the  Military  Occupa- 
tion, 519 

Santa  Fe  Gabildo,  mentioned,  411, 
note  693 

Santa  Fe  counly:  oldest  in  State,  3; 
importance  ox  its  mining  industry, 
3;  farms  and  their  value,  3,  note 
359;  lumber  in,  4;  value  of  taxable 
property  in,  5;  its  schools,  5;  its 
population,  5;  topography,  6;  fruits 
in,  6;  its  railways,  7;  early  farm- 
ing in,  8;  its  rivers  and  mountains, 
8;  its  towns,  8;  history  of  its  prin- 
cipal town,  10  ff. ;  original  divisions 
of,  and  boundaries,  17,  note;  battle 
of  Apache  Pass  in,  18  ff.;  eUff 
dweUings  in,  38 

Santa  Fe  railway,  mentioned,  7;  end- 
ed at  Palace  in  Santa  Fe,  37; 
crossed  Union  county,  518,  520; 
Westport  made  west  end  of,  528 

Santa  Maria,  Fr.  Juan  de,  mentioned, 
112;  joins  Ghamuscado's  command 
in  1581,  333;  killed  by  Apaches, 
336 

Santo  Domingo,  pueblo  of,  mentioned, 
115,  116,  151,  152 

Sarraeino,  Don  Franeiseo,  acting  gov- 
ernor, 212 

Scurry,  Colonel,  in  battle  of  Apache 
cafion,  24  ff. 

Sears,  William  G.,  biog.  of,  535 

Sedillo,  0.  6.,  biog.  of,  366 

Sedillo,  Nestor  P.,  biog.  of,  392 

Seeds,  Judge  Edward  P.,  mentioned, 
177,  note  539 

Seligmaa,  James  L.,  biog.  of,  97 

Seligman,  Julius,  biog.  of,  167 

Senec6,  a  Piro  pueblo,  mentioned,  337, 
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note  660;  341;  De  Vargas  arrives 
at,  354 

Serilleta,  a  Piro  pueblo,  mentioned, 
338,  note  660 

ShaeUeford,  James,  mentioned,  300, 
note  631 

Shedden,  Jack,  discovers  silver  at 
Kingston,  270,  note  605 

Sheldon,  Gov.  Lionel  A.,  gives  extra- 
ordinary power  to  militia  officers, 
302,  note  623 

Sheridan,  Jo.  £.,  organizes  rescuing 
party  against  raids  of  Gerdnimo, 
325 

Sherman,  Oaleb,  letter  from,  regard- 
ing old  military  chapel  in  Santa  Fe, 
18,  note  378 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Co.,  owns 
Graphic  mine,  288,  359 

Shiprock,  monthly  discharge  of  San 
Juan  river  at,  176,  note  538 ;  Indian 
agency  at,  192;  training  school  at, 
193 

Shoup,  OoL  Geo.  L.,  describes  battle 
with  Cheyennes  at  Sand  Creek,  221, 
note  584 

Sia,  pueblo  of,  noted,  153 

Sibley,  Gen.  H.  H.,  troops  of,  occupy 
Santa  Fe,  17;  determines  to  retreat 
to  Texas  after  battle  of  Apache 
cafion,  37 

Sierra  county:  location  of,  263;  boun- 
daries, 263,  note  600;  county  seat, 
263;  irrigation  in,  264;  good  stock 
country,  265;  its  mining,  266  if.; 
site  of  Elephant  Butte  dam,  272; 
farming  and  livestock  interests  in, 
272;  population,  273;  its  road  sys- 
tem, 273 

Sliver  City,  people  of,  organise  party 
to  rescue  setUers  attacked  by  Vic- 
torio,  322 

Sisters  of  Loretto,  oldest  girl's  school 
west  of  the  Missouri,  40;  conduct 
school  at  Las  Vegas,  227 

Slack,  Dr.  J.  C,  biog.  of,  542;  por- 
trait, 544 

Sloan,  Dr.  John  Henry,  biog.  of,  42 

Slough,  CoL  John  P.,  troops  under 
meet  army  of  Gen.  Sibley,  18;  dis- 
trusted by  his  men,  25 

Smith,  Jedediah  Strong,  early  New 
Mexican  trader,  516,  note  758 

Smith,  Joseph  E.,  biog.  of,  389 

Smith,  Kirby,  mentioned,  531 


Smith,  Morris,  early  settler  at  Alma, 
313 

Snively,  Col.  Jacob,  in  command  of 
Texas  raiders,  522  if. 

Snyder,  Mrs.  Agnes,  survivor  of  Vic- 
torio's  raid,  318 

Snyder,  Frederic,  biog.  of,  57 

Socorro  county:  largest  in  State,  282; 
its  boundaries,  282,  note  608;  its 
lands,  282,  note  610;  its  farms,  283, 
note  611;  its  livestock  interests, 
283,  note  612;  its  topography,  283; 
its  minerals,  284  if.;  lawless  ele- 
ment in,  291  if. ;  its  mineral  depos- 
its known  to  Spaniards,  303,  note 
624;  troubles  with  Apaches  in,  313; 
Victorio  on  war-patn  in,  315  ff.; 
Pueblo  Indian  villages  in,  331; 
Chamuseado's  travels  in,  333  if.; 
missions  established  in,  337;  De 
Vargas's  joumsl  describes  physical 
conditions  in,  34%)  if.;  battle  of  Val- 
verde  fought  in,  355;  its  towns,  355 
ff.;  cattle  raimng  in,  358;  minerals 
in,  359;  products  of,  360;  irriga- 
tion in,  360 

Socorro,  county  seat,  282,  note  609, 
355;  smelter  at,  359 

Socorro,  a  Piro  pueblo,  mentioned, 
337,  note  660;  De  Vargas  arrives 
at,  353 

Socorro  Grant,  mentioned,  356 

Sosa,  Castafio  de,  entered  New  Mexico 
in  1590,  396 

Spicer,  M.  C,  biog.  of,  382;  portrait, 
344 

Stackhouse,  Powell,  Jr.,  biog.  of,  364 

State  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  owns 
title  to  lands  of  Pecos  ruins,  205, 
note  555 

Steele,  Dr.  James  H.,  biog.  of,  546 

Stetxel,  David,  early  prospector,  269, 
note  604 

Stoneman,  George,  mentioned,  531 

Stubblefield,  John  L.,  biog.  of,  501 

Stubbleiield,  Bobert,  early  settler  at 
Alma,  313 

SulUvan,  Neil,  biog.  of,  276 

Sumner,  CoL  E.  V.,  assumes  command 
of  civil  government  in  absence  of 
Gov.  Calhoun,  218;  removes  head- 
quarters to  Santa  Fe,  219;  reports 
on  rumored  Mexican  uprising,  219, 
note  580 

Swinney,  J.  L.  G.,  school  superinten- 
dent in  San  Juan  county,  184,  note 
540 
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Tabika.,  headqiuurten  for  missionaries, 
484 

Taf oja,  Judge  Adelaide,  biog.  of,  243 

Tajique,  mentioned,  490;  described  by 
Abinrt,  490 ;  inhabitants  in  1630, 494 

Tamaja,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  154 

Tanos  Indians,  aid  in  Pueblo  rerolt 
of  1680,  403 

Taos,  a  Pueblo  Indian  eommnnitj,  38 ; 
liientioned,  113,  454;  its  lesend, 
450,  note  733;  description  of,  by 
C.  F.  Lummis,  456  ff . 

Taos  county :  derivation  of  name,  395, 
note  668;  early  explorers  in,  396 
ff.;  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680  in,  401 
if.;  De  Vargas's  expedition  of  1696, 
404  if.;  trouUes  with  Indians  in, 
443,  447 ;  its  notable  men,  449,  note 
725;  created,  449;  situation,  450, 
note  728;  its  topography,  451;  its 
mining,  451;  its  agrici^ture,  452, 
note  731;  its  climate,  452 

Taos  Indians,  395  if.;  take  part  in 
revolt  of  1680,  400 

Taos,  town  of,  center  of  Pueblo  revolt 
of  1680,  402;  suffers  much  from 
attacks  of  Utes  and  Gomanches, 
442;  a  great  trading  center,  442; 
troops  maintained  at,  443;  the 
"granary  of  the  West,'*  451,  note 
729 

Taos  Bebellion,  story  of,  443  ff. 

Tappan,  Lieutenant-Oolonel,  in  battle 
of  Glorieta  Pass,  27,  28 

Taupert,  Bobert  J.,  biog.  of,  247 

Tenab6,  headquarters  for  missionaries, 
484 

Tewas  Indians,  aid  in  Pueblo  revolt 
of  1680,  403 

Texas  raiders,  dispersed  by  Oapt. 
Phillip  St  George  Oooke,  523  ff. 

Thomas,  George  H.,  mentioned,  531 

Thomas,  Dr.  Bobert  A.,  biog.  of,  369 

Thompson,  George,  extensive  cattle- 
man, 174,  note  534 

Tierra  Blanca,  a  silver  camp,  269 

Tiguex,  Alvarado's  command  at,  105; 
Coronado  spends  winter  1541-42  at, 
107;  province  of,  described,  107, 
note  396 

Tigna  Indians,  mentioned,  113,  479; 
ruins  of  their  pueblo,  494 

Tinsley,  Prof.  J.  D.,  quoted  on  soils 
of  San  Juan  county,  179 

Tipton,  Dr.  William  B.,  biog.  of,  255 

Torrance,  a  junction  point,  7;  town 
of,  mentioned,  481 


Torrance  county:    its  creation,   478; 
population    and    towns,    478,    note 
734;  its  salt  deposits,  479,  note  740; 
its  physical  features,  479;  its  coal, 
480,  note  741;  its  railroads,  480;  its 
farming,  481,  note  742;  missionary 
work  in,  483;  its  Indian  ruinsy  484 
ff.;    its  towns,   495   ff.;   its  apple 
orchards,  497 
Torreon,  mentioned,  495 
Torres,  A.  C,  biog.  of,  377 
Townsend,  Wesley  N.,  bio^.  of,  60 
Trenaqu^l^  a  pueblo,  mentioned,  339 
TrujiUo,  Antonio  B.,  biog.  of,  462 
Tu-pa-tii,    successor    to    Pop6,    men- 
tioned, 403 
Turley's  Mill,  cruel  murder  at,  443 
Turquesa,  turquoise  mine  at,  7 
Turquoise    mines,    at    Oerrillos    and 

Turquesa,  7 
Twitchell,  B.  K,  portrait,  frontispiece 

Union  oountt:  its  location,  507;  its 
lands,  its  population,  and  its  towns. 
507,  note  748;  its  farming  lands, 
507,  note  749;  its  schools,  508;  its 
topography,  509;  its  mining,  510; 
early  explorers  in.  511  ff.;  Santa 
Fe  Trail  across,  520;  Major  Long 
passes  through  in  1819,  529;  Ool. 
Gilpin  in,  529;  biographies  of  some 
of  its  citizens,  534  ff. 

Updegraff ,  Joseph,  notice  of,  208,  note 
565 

Ute  Indians,  harass  Taos,  442 

Ute  reservation,  in  San  Juan  county. 
175,  note  537;  177 

Valdez,  Jos£  E.,  biog.  of,  169;  por- 
trait, 160 
Van    Dom,    Major    Earl,    commands 

regiment  in  fight  with  Indians,  531, 

note  770 
Van  Stone,  George  Harvey,  biog.  of, 

45 
Vaughn,  John  Howard,  biog.  of,  95 
Veeder,    Elmer    EUsworth,    biog.    of, 

240,  portrait,  200 
Veeder,  John  De  Witt,  biog.  of,  256; 

portrait,  272 
Victorio,   an   Apache   chief,    goes  on 

war-path,  315  ff. 
Vigil,   Donaciano,  sends  message  od 

schools,  5,  note  366 
Vigil  Juan  N.,  biog.  of,  63;  portrsit, 
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Vingoe,  Frank,  mentionecl,  285,  note 

616 
Viscarra,  Ck>l.  Jo86  Antonio,  his  life 

saved  bj  an  Indian,  519 

Walker,  Oapt.  Charlbs  J.,  in  battle 

of  Olorieta  Paas,  sketch  of,  20,  note 

376 
Waller,  Paul  A.  F..  describes  ruins  of 

ancient    habitations    in     Torrance 

county,  484  ff. 
Warden,  Mrs.  George,  survivor  of  Vic- 

torio's  raid,  318 
Warren,  George  £.,  biog.  of,  279 
Weeks,  W.  H.,  early  prospector,  269, 

note  604 
Wellnuin,  Dr.  J.  M.,  biog.  of,  534 
Westport,    Missouri,    great   outfitting 

station,  529,  note  765 
Whetham,  Balph,  biog.  of,  245 
Whitehill,  H.  H.,  mentioned,  322 
White  Bocks,  Indian  tragedy  at,  315 
Whitewater,  Apaches  killed  at,  314 
Whitford,  William  Clark,  historian  of 

1st  Ck>lorado  Volunteers,  18 
Whiting,  David  V.,  accompanies  Gov. 

Calhoun  east,  217 
Whittier,  Arthur  Grant,  biog.  of,  74 
Wiestrand,  Eric,  early  settler  atCSair- 

mont,  314 
Willard,  a  town,  mentioned,  481 
Williams,  George,  reports  raid  of  Vic- 

torio,  316 
Williams,  George  W.,  mentioned,  285, 

note  616 
Williams,  Henry  C,  biog.  of,  504 


Williston,  8.  W.,  and  H.  T.  Martin, 
locate  El  Cuartelejo,  398,  note  673 

Wilson,  Francis  C,  biog.  of,  102;  por- 
trait^  100 

Wilson,  B.  J.,  locates  mining  claim  at 
Kingston,  270,  note  605 

Winship,  George  Parker,  his  Caronado 
Expedition  quoted,  105,  notes  388, 
390;  106,  note  391;  107,  note  393 

Wislizenus,  Dr.  — ,  first  to  mention 
coal  in  New  Mexico,  4,  note  362; 
also  notes  presence  of  gold  in,  4, 
note  363;  describes  Las  Vegas  in 
its  early  days,  207,  note  564 

Wolford,  H.  A.,  biog.  of,  274 

Wright,  Edward  B.,  biog.  of,  82 

W.  8.  Banch,  mentioned,  324,  325, 
328 

Xavier,  Fbanoisoo,  mentioned,  130 

Yankie,  Joe,  early   prospector,   269, 

note  604 
York,  John  H.,  biog.  of,  249 

Zamora,  Frat  Francisoo  db,  minis- 
ters to  Taos  people,  399,  note  674 

Zandia,  pueblo  of,  mentioned,  115, 
note  411 

Z&rate,  Fray  Asceneidn  de,  his  burial 
place,  491 

Zufii  Indians,  in  conflict  with  the 
Jemez,  157;  province  of,  mentione*! 
by  De  Vargas,  342  ff. 

Zook,  John  N.,  biog.  of,  62 
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